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PREFACE. 


r j^HE great European conflict which gives its name to the present 
volume of our History had a complicated origin, an unprecedented 
range, and. far-reaching consequences. The story of its origin reaches 
back into a period dealt with in an earlier division of this work — 
whether the Thirty Years’ War he regarded, in the airy phrase uttered 
on a memorable occasion by Lord Beaconsfield, as “ a war of succession 
for a duchy near Schleswig-Holstein,” or as the inevitable result of deep- 
rooted religious differences not to be settled by ambiguous parchment 
compromises, or as the outburst of the storm brewed by militant 
Calvinism, or finally as the opportunity cautiously prepared and still 
more cautiously allowed to mature by the far-sighted statesmanship of 
France, After the War had broken out, not in the west but in an 
eastern border-land of the Empire, it gradually absorbed into itself all 
the local wars of Europe. The quarrels of the Alpine leagues and 
those about the Mantuan succession, the rivalries of the Scandinavian 
north and of the Polish north-east, the struggle, only temporarily 
suspended, of the United Provinces against Spain, the perennial strife 
between Spain and France for predominance in Italy and elsewhere — all 
coniributed to the sweep of the current. Even the Ottoman Empire 
was concerned in its progress ; for the “ Turco-Calvinistic ” combination 
announced by the pamphleteers was by no means a mere hallucination. 
“All the wars that are on foot in Europe,” .wrote Gustavus Adolphus 
to Axel Oxenstierna in 1628, “have been fused together, and have 
become a single war,” 

There was one exception which the Swedish King did not live to 
witness — the great English Civil War, which ran its course side by side 
with the last years of the Continental conflict, without at any point 
intersecting it. In the later years of the reign of her first Stewart 
King, England might ‘have decisively influenced the great issues of 




European politics ; but James I missed the chance of harnionising the 
interests of his dynasty with the religious sympathies of tlie nation; 
atjd the opportunity was, however anxiously he desired it, never 
recovered by the unfortunate Charles I. Thus the history of England, 
with that of Scotland and Ireland, ran its course apart. 

The vicissitudes of the Continental conflict here narrated were so 
many and so tremendous as constantly to transform the designs of 
the belligerent Powers, and often to modify materially the piurposes ot 
the personages most atitively concemed in t]^>e coiu’se of affairs. It thus 
frequently becomes difficult to judge the chief actors on the scene with 
either consistency or equity. Leibniz (in a passage of his celebrated 
memorandum proposing a French expedition to Egypt) points out how 
the Habsburg Emperors Ferdinand II and Ferdinand III, at fiixt merely 
intent on the defence of their own dominions, and then upon the 
pursuit of their assailants, were afterwards against their own will, as foe 
joined foe, drawn into “progresms uUeriores,'" till their unexpected 
successes combined with the fact of their Spanish kinship to bring into 
the field against them not only Protestant Kings and Princes, but 
weU-nigh the whole of Europe. The designs of Gustavus Adolphus, 
definitely restricted at the outset, were progressively expanded, and. 
before they were stopped by death, had ceased to be fettered even by 
his long-standing compact with France. The schemes of Wallenstein, 
and even those of Bernard of Weimar, were similarly subject to almost 
continuous change. 

The effects of the great European war call for no less attentive a 
study. The settlement of the Peace of Westphalia remained for more 
than a century and a half the norm of the international relations of the 
European States, and governed the stattis Imperii and that of ^ its 
members ; but the consequences of the War itself for Germany remained 
perceptible long after that settlement had been revised and recast, and 
even after the new German Empire of our own times had been established. 
In 1880, when Prince Bismarck was at the height of his power, our keen- 
sighted Ambassador at Berlin, Lord Odo B-ussell, as Lord Fitzmaurice 
relates, reminded Lord Granville that Germany had not yet recovered 
from the effects of the Thirty and the Seven Years’ Wars ; and that a 
determination to prevent the recurrence of similar disasters could not 
but still be the keynote of German policy. The temporary ascendancy 
of Sweden in northern Europe, gained by her sword and by it to 
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be maintained or jeopardised ; the enduring control over the political 
life of Western Europe at large, and even over parts of the Empire 
itself, secured to the French monarchy by the far-sighted policy of 
Richelieu, and of his disciple Mazarin; the slow but sure decay of 
Spain ; the transfer of colonial power from her and Portugal to the 
United Provinces and England ; the extraordinary prosperity of ttiose 
Provinces and the consequent jealousy between them and their only 
Protestant rival; finally the downfall of the political influence of the 
Papacy, and the beginnings iof a new era of religious thought to which 
the master-mind of Descartes pointed the way — all these histoiical 
phenomena are associated with the course and issue of the War, and 
may, in a« wider or in a narrower sense, be reckoned among its 
consequences. 

In bringing out the present volume, the Editoi's cannot but once 
more refer to a loss which they have suffered, together with all 
students of English history. It had been the hope of Lord Acton, 
and for a time it was ours, that the eminent historian of England 
under James I and Charles I, under the Commonwealth, and during 
the earlier part of the Protectorate, would have contributed to this 
work a complete summary of a period of Engbsh history to whose 
struggles we mainly owe the preservation of om* constitutional liberties. 
But Dr S. R. Gardiner was only able to write for our History the first 
of the chapters undertaken by him, in which he gave proof of his close 
study of the connexion between English and Continental affairs. This 
chapter was printed in an earlier volume of this work ; those deabng 
with the reign of Charles I and the ensuing years have been contributed 
by other writers, friends and fellow-workers of the historian whom we 
have iost. 

A short chapter is added, commemorating a school of English 
poetry associated with much that was noblest in the ideas of the age 
that was passing away. Of JMilton, solitary eTien in the midst of the 
conflict in which he bore a part, something more wall be said in the 
volume of this History dealing with the age in which his greatest work 
saw the light. There also will be treated the great classical age of 
French literature, of which the beginnings faU within the period coveied 
by our present volume. 

In conclusion, we desire to call attention to an exceptional feature — 
and one which is intended to remain altogether exceptional — in the 
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Bibliographical portion of the present volume. The coniemporary 
Histories of the Thirty Years’ War, and many later works based upon 
fliese, are very largely indebted — not always to the advantage of 
unadulterated historical truth — to its pamphlet literature. Without 
some knowledge of that literature it is impossible to understand the 
forse of the blasts of fierce hatred and wild fear which swept over a 
distracted nation ; or to form a conception of the mass of misrepre- 
sentation, perv'ersion^ and falsification with which the newsletters and 
historical narratives of the time had to deal. All the more necessary 
is an inspection of such genuine historical documents as still exist. To 
English students few of these, and only a small proportion of the vast 
pamplilet literature of the age, have hitherto been generally accessible. 
It seemed a fitting tribute to the memory of Lord Acton, the projector 
of this History, to utilise the noble collection of books brought together 
by him and now, thanks to the generous action of Mr Carnegie and 
of Mr John Morley, part of the Cambridge University Library, for 
the purpose of attempting what has never before been attempted in 
this country — a full bibliography of the Thirty Years’ War, and more 
especially of its extant original documents and contemporary narrative 
and controversial literature. The first of the bibliographies in the 
present volume represents such an attempt. It does not claim to be 
exhaustive; but it is meant, taken in conjunction with the several 
bibliographies which follow, to be a step in that direction. The 
bibliography in question could not have been produced without the 
skilled aid of Miss A. M. Cooke, who under the general direction of 
the University Librarian is engaged in classifying and cataloguing 
Lord Acton’s collection, and that of the Assistants working in this 
department. For this aid our sincere thanks are due. We ventare to 
add that the study of modem history in our Univei-sity and in this 
country will in our opinion benefit very greatly from the publication, 
which we trust is no longer distant, of the classified catalogue of the 
library of our late Regius Professor. 

A. W. W. 

G. W. P. 

S. L. 

August, 1906 . 
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CHAPTER L 

THE OUTBREAK 0^ THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


It was not till five months after the death of the unhappy Emperor 
Rudolf II that, on June 13, 1612, his brother Matthias reached the height 
of his ambition by being elected to the Imperial throne. His candidature 
had been approved by all the other Archdukes ; but the Spiritual Electors 
had caused delay by reverting to the idea of securing the succession to 
the more capable Archduke Albert, notwithstanding his renunciation of 
his rights and the Spanish Government’s dislike of the project. The 
Temporal Electors, after discarding in turn the equally short-sighted 
notions of putting forward Maximilian of Bavaria and his namesake, the 
Austrian Archduke, settled down to a choice which, from the point of 
view of militant Protestantism, might suit a brief period of transition. 
Their action had been quickened by Klesl’s management, and by the 
diplomatic exertions of Christian of Anhalt, seconded by those of the 
Margraves Joachim Ernest of Ansbach and George Frederick of Baden- 
Durlach. 

But, although Matthias had come to be regarded as a necessity in 
various quarters, he counted few friends in any. The Spaniards hated 
him for his intervention in the affairs of the Netherlands, futile as it 
had proved. The Estates in Hungary and in the other lands subject to 
his House cherished no gratitude for his various concessions ; his frequent 
hagglitigs in the course of his bargains with them were known to have 
been inspired by his adviser Klesl, at heart a foe to that principle of 
home rule which Matthias had accepted in order to oust Rudolf from 
power. Moreover, Matthias, now a worn-out ^man of fifty-five, was 
really little better fitted thaR his predecessor for taking any part in 
the business of State — except that he was always ready to sign his name. 
He would have been only too glad to be left in peace and allowed to 
enjoy all that he had gained, and to saunter among the treasures which 
his dder brother had accumulated. Klesl was at heart reactionary ; and 
the lack of principle inherent in Matthias’ own character, the sense of 
power inspired in him by his election as Emperor, and the influence 
of his newly-married consart Anne, a daughter of the late Archduke 
Ferdinand of Tyrol, alike inclined him to resistance against the 
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The Empire after^the accemon of Matthias, [lefo-s 

Protestant movement in the Habsborg dominions, albeit the main 
cause of his rise to supreme power. Thus his rule, at once weak and 
irritating, contributed to the' failure of those hopes for the maintenance 
of peace in the Empire and in Europe which had accompanied Ms 
accession to the Imperial throne. 

In 1612, while the Letters of Majesty accorded to Bohemia and Silesia 
might there seem to have established the rights of the Protestant Estates 
on an immovable basis, in Hungary the coronation of Matthias had been 
immediately followed, by the emancipation of the Protestant congregations 
from episcopal conti'oi. The demands of»the Moravian Protestants had 
been satisfied ; and to his Austrian subjects Matthias had reluctantly 
made concessions which, though in part verbal only, seemed sufficieiii 
guarantees for the free exercise of their religion. Outside the Habsburg 
dominions the Union and the League, in which the forces of Protestant 
advance and Catholic reaction had been gradually finding their respective 
centres, at the time of the accession of Matthias seemed likely to sink 
back into inertia. In October, 1610, both bodies had agreed to dismiss 
their troops without loss of time; at Rothenburg in September, 1611, 
the Union had found its balance-sheet very unsatisfactory; and the 
burdens already borne by its members, the Palatinate in particular, 
caused a very general feeling on their part that the present was not a 
time for fresh eflbrts. Furthermore, the death of the Elector Palatine 
Frederick IV in September, 1610, had deprived the Union of its real 
head; and, in the following year, the Elector Christian II of Saxony 
had been succeeded by John George I, to whom the neutral attitude of 
his elder brother had been cMefly due and who was resolutely' opposed 
to an aggi'essive Protestant policy, partly by reason of his antipathy 
against his Emestine kinsmen, and against the Palatine and Brandenburg 
Houses (heightened in the latter case by Ms own Jiilich-Cleves claims). 
'Phus he had remained deaf even to the overtures of Landgi'ave Maurice 
of Hesse-Cassel, who was always prepared with a scheme of his own, and 
who had suggested the election of a Protestant Emperor in the jrerson 
of the Saxon Elector himself. 

Nor, since the assassination of Henry IV of France, were any hopes 
of substantial foreign support left to the Union, should it enter on a 
policy of action. Since the conclusion o^ their twelve years’ truce with 
Sp.ain in 1609, the States General were necessarily indisposed** to any 
aggression on their own account, besides being distracted by internal 
differences and troubles. The policy of France was no longer directly 
antagonistic to that of Spain. The treaty of alliance wMch the Union 
after protracted negotiations concluded with England in April, 1612, 
was defensive only; it could not have been anything more, for James’ 
marriage-negotiations with Philip III of Spain had already begun. 
Thus there seemed some chance that the policy which Klesl was urging 
on Matthias might prove successlul ; and that, while his immediate 
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subjects were appeased by conciliatory assurances, the Union might 
dissolve, and the League, from which Bavarian jealousy had excluded, 
the head of the House of Austria, might follow suit. No consummation 
could better assure the preservation of the peace of the Empire, while 
at the same time strengthening the authority of its chief. 

Yet aU these calculations were delusive. In no part of the Habshuj-g 
dominions or of the Empire at large was there even an approach to mutual 
confidence between the parties. Matthias’ understanding with the Austrian 
towns was verbal only. The inviolable compact between Crown and 
Estates in Bohemia — the Letter of Majesty itself — was already known to 
have a fatal flaw. As for the Union and the League, the advantages 
in an emergency of a ready-formed alliance had already been made so 
manifest that there could not be the faintest intention of putting an end 
to either association ; and Maximilian of Bavaria was far too jealous of 
John George of Saxony for a combination between the League and the 
Lutherans to be even conceivable. The Elector Palatine was hard 
pressed in his finances ; but in the long run he must follow his destiny 
as the leading Calvinist Prince and the directions of the keeper of his 
political conscience, Anhalt, the activity of whose “ chancery ” had never 
been more intense or more concentrated on definite issues. Moreover, 
in 1614 the paidy of action made a distinct advance when the new 
Elector John Sigismund of Brandenburg actually adopted Calvinism 
and his policy became identified with that of the Elector Palatine. 
As to foreign connexions, the pacific intentions of James I might 
reduce the significance of his treaty with the Union ; but in the same 
year the negotiations were completed which in the following February 
(1613) led to the celebration, amidst the rejoicings of Protestant 
England, of the marriage of his only daughter Elizabeth to the young 
“Palsgrave”; and on his way home Frederick V induced the States 
General to conclude another defensive treaty with the Union, which 
was ratified in the following year. Clearly, the truce between Spain 
and the United Provinces was little likely to become a peace ; the 
all-important border-question was still unsettled, and was before long 
to bring Spinola and Maurice of Nassau once more face to face. Though 
France and Spain seemed settling down into amity and were soon to be 
bound together by two royal carriages, yet theoe could never be any 
real unity of purpose or policy between them ; and their intimacy only 
served to revive in Philip III aspirations which, vain as they were, 
constituted a real menace to the peace of Europe. 

So far as the internal condition of the Empire was concerned, it was 
rapidly becoming incompatible with the continuance of tranquillity ; and 
the deep-seated disturbances in its religious, political, and social life were 
alike making for war. 

Tire religious question,* which more than half a century ago the 
two-faced agreement of the Peace of Augsburg had sought to regulate, 
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was still unsettled ; and the aspirations of the Catholic Reaction, together 
with the ambitions of the militant section of the Protestants, alike 
ignored in that compact, rendained still unsatisfied. Never before had 
religious differences asserted themselves with so embittered a vehemence, 
as if pen and speech in their innumerable smitings of tbe adversary 
iv^re striving to anticipate the decision of the sword. The age 
was still enamoured of religious controversy ; and, while theological 
learning still dominated the higher education imparted in the Uni- 
versities to increasing numbers of the upper as well as of the middle 
classes, its teaching mainly busied itsetf with the proof (among the 
Protestants necessarily the Scriptural proof) of dogma. To these 
tendencies the educational system of the secondary schools, which had 
been developed with notable vigour, especially in Luther^ Saxony and 
Wiirttemberg, readily adapted itself. Never, too, had the Chui’ch of 
Rome been so eagerly and persistently intent upon strengthening her 
influence by means of her educational work ; and in this direction the 
Jesuits laboured with a success far greater than that which attended some 
of their amateur efforts in diplomacy. In the south-German, Austrian, 
and Rhenish Provinces of their Order were to be found many of its 
Colleges, of which since 1578 the Collegium Germanicum at Rome was 
both the ensample and the feeder; in several of the southern Universities 
most of the theological and the philosophical chairs were fiUed by Jesuit 
occupants, and the secondary education of Catholic Germany w'as largely 
falling under their control. The lower classes of the population they 
were content, in the south-west in particular, to leave to the Capuchins, 
a popular Order by both tradition and habit, with a predilection for 
camps and soldiery, and an acknowledged claim, which stood them in 
good stead as diplomatic agents, to be everybody’s friend. 

Thus, without its being necessary to attribute the agitation of the 
public mind to the operations of the Rosicrucians or other occult 
societies, the literature of Catholic and Protestant polemics, and the 
discussion of the various religious issues in academic disputations, swelled 
to unexampled dimensions in the years immediately preceding tlie out- 
break of the Great War. Among the pamphlets of the period, the 
Catholic Turhatus imperii Romani stains (1613) excited extraordinaiy 
attention, by tracing the unhappy divisicjjis in the Empire to the irrup- 
tion of heresy into its system, and latterly to the insatiable determination 
of the Calvinists to share in the benefits of the Religious Peace; and 
the Union at its Niirnberg meeting in the following 3 fear resolved to 
issue a quasi-official rejoinder. But the more fundamental differences 
between Catholics and Protestants were not neglected ; and the ceaseless 
efforts of the Jesuit controversialists in their Bavarian and nei^bouiing 
centres, which culminated in Jsicob Gretser of Ingolstadt’s Defensiones of 
the Popes, of his own Order, and of its gifeat luminary Bellarmin, met 
with the fullest response from the Lutheran theologians of Wurttemberg 
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|nd Saxony. 'J'he conversion to Home in 1614 of Wolfgang William 
of Neuburg gave rise to a prolonged outburst of barren invective ; and 
ip 1615, having succeeded to the government of the duchy, he caused a 
religious disputation to be held in the presence of himself as a kind of 
corpus delicti. As is usual in seasons of embittered theological strife, 
the transition was easy to coarse historic recrimination and malodorous 
personal scurrility — intellectual degradations which helped to prepare 
the national mind for the brutalising effects of war. 

The religious as well as the political differences tfjat were distracting 
the Empire had by no means^only brought Catholics and Protestants 
into mutual opposition. The Catholics themselves were not united either 
in action or in aim ; and the trimming policy which Klesl was com- 
mending to his master, and which found a wiUing agent in the Protestant 
Controller-General (^Reichspfennigmeister) Zacharias Geitzkofler, was 
strongly resented by the Jesuits, whose influence was paramount with 
both Maximilian of Bavaria and Ferdinand of Styria. But more 
fimdamental was the fissure continuously widening between the two 
divisions of the Protestant body, the Lutherans and the Calvinists. The 
enduring antagonism between them was not wholly or even mainly 
due to political motives or dynastic interests — to the rivalry for the 
Protestant hegemony between Saxony and the Palatinate, the com- 
petition of interests involved in the Jiilich-Cleves difliculty, the 
conflicting views and sentiments as to the Imperial authority and the 
preservation of the integrity of the Empire and of its foreign policy. 
As has been already noted, Lutheran and Calvinist religious opinion 
had alike become more rigid, and consequently more combative; with 
the Lutherans it had been stiffened by the endeavour to enforce binding 
instruments of imiformity, while among the Calvinists the violent 
internal struggle had already set in which was to end in a drastic 
“ expurgation ” of most of the “ Reformed ” Churches of Europe. But 
as between the two religious communities, the opposition was radical ; 
Luther had never made a secret of it, or of the fact that its roots lay in 
the doctrine of the Eucharist; and since his death it had steadily 
progressed to its logical results. Over the heads of the few who 
perceived the consequences to which open discord in the face of the 
common foe must inevitably ^lead, the polemic^ current poured its 
eddying swaves, the Saxon theologians contending against the north- 
German Calvinists now settling at Berlin, and Heidelberg (quite 
literally) taking up the cudgels against Tubingen. Among the 
Lutheran leaders must be mentioned Hoe von Hohenegg, who as chief 
Court-preacher to the Elector John George held a position which, in 
accordance with the ideas of the age as to the relations between Church 
and State, made him the arbiter of the ecclesiastical, and frequently 
of the political, affairs oi> the Saxon electorate; and, among the 
Calvinist leaders, Abraham ScuJtetus, a Heidelberg divine wlio had 
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accompanied the Palsgrave on his wedding journey to iiigland and 
, was to remain his chief ecclesiastical adviser at Prague. How these 
two “ confessors ” loved each other may be gathered from Hoe von 
Hohenegg’s coimter-blast to the sermon delivered by Scultetus at 
Heidelberg on the occasion of the centenary jubilee of the Reformation, 
wj^ch by the irony of fate occurred in the year before the outbreak of 
the last and longest of the Religious Wars. 

Neither in the Lutheran nor in the Calvinistic parts of the Empire 
had that Reformati«n led, as it should have led, to a widespread growth 
of the inner religious life. The inquisitorial powers of the Church of 
Rome, which in the lands where the Counter-reformation had restored or 
heightened her authority she wielded with incicased zeal and force, had 
in the Protestant lands been transferred to the territorial governments. 
Throughout the Empire the exercise of these powers, while materially 
interfering with the ordinaiy administration of justice, w^eighed heavily 
upon almost every relation of private life, thus calling forth a sense of 
anxiety and unrest which contrasted painfully with the “ merrier ” and 
more tranquil conditions of the past. Most conspicuously was this the 
case \rith regard to the wide range of beliefs and practices covered by 
the terms magic and witchcraft. In the earlier half of the sixteenth 
centuiy the temporal Courts had taken over the task of maintaining and 
applying the definition of the crimen magiae promulgated by papal 
authority ; and literature and art had brought as many faggots to the 
fire of persecution as they were capable of furnishing. There was no 
difference in sentiment or in practice on this head between the Protestant 
£ind the Catholic parts of the Empire. Yet it was not till the period with 
whose closing years we are now concerned — a period extending from 
about 1580 to about 1620 — that the growth of superstition and of 
delusions, often shared by the accused with the accusers, became epi- 
demic in Germany. The fury of persecution which accompanied this 
revival raged both in the ecclesiastical lands of the Middle Rhine and 
Franconia and in the temporal territories from Bmnswick to the Breisgau, 
while asserting itself, though with less savage violence, alike in Lutheran 
Saxony and in Catholic Bavaria. The perturbation created by these 
proceedings, and the .spirit of unreasoning terror and reckless self-defence 
which they aroused, beyond a doubt sen>ibly contributed to the wide- 
spread feeling of unrest, and to the general desire for remedies violent 
as the evil itself. Among the Princes of the age we find every kind of 
fixed delusion — from the visions of Christian of Denmark to the ravings 
of John Frederick of Weimar. Nor should the inveterate endurance 
and rank growth of counties petty superstitions be overlooked, which 
seemed to place life and death under the control of dealers in astrological 
certificates and magical charms, and, during the long war now at hand, 
was to count for much in the recklessness^ of the soldiery and of the 
populations at their mercy. 
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To the* pervading spirit of religious discord and moral disquietude 
there was in this age of decline added the general consciousness of a 
continuous decrease of material prosperity throughout the Empire.* 
During a long period, in which neither war nor epidemics had prevailed 
on a large scale (although from 1570 onwards several parts of Germany 
had, in consequence of a succession of years of dearth, been subject to 
visitations of the plague), the population seems on the whole to hhve 
gradually increased, notwithstanding the fall in longevity to which 
already Luther bore regretful testimony. The great and often sudden 
rise of prices was due not on!/ to a lessening of t^e productive powers 
of the country and its inhabitants, but also to violent derangements 
in the monetary system of the Empire, largely brought about by the 
constant deterioration of the silver currency, due in part to the decrease in 
the native pibduction of the metal, but mainly to the steady debasement of 
the smaller silver coins issued by every potentate, large or small. Hence 
a most active specidation in coins both by the great bank at Nurnberg 
(the clearing-house of Germany) and by less honest enterprise. In 160S 
the Diet allowed the Turkish aid to be paid in foreign coin, and ten 
years later it sanctioned the acceptance of money at its current value. 
Clipping of the coin became a common abuse; and the Kippers and 
Wippers, as they were called, grew into one of the pests of the national 
life. So terrible was the distress caused by the systematic deterioration 
of the monetary medium, that in the decade preceding the Thirty Years' 
War a very different war seemed on the eve of breaking out — an insur- 
rection of the lower classes at large in both town and country, not only 
impoverished but frenzied by their utter uncertainty as to the value of 
the money with which they had to pimchase their hard-earned bread. 

Inasmuch as among the middle and higher classes intemperance in 
both eating and drinking — the national vice so largely accountable for 
the shortlivedness deplored by Luther — as well as extravagance in dress, 
were on the increase, indebtedness had spread in every social sphere; 
and it had become common to depend on loans which usury, and 
Jewi^ usury in particular, was ready to supply, though at the usual 
risk of infuriating the population against its supposed despoilers. Any 
sudden pressure such as that of a great war was certain to entail a 
financial crisis; yet, £is capital grew in the hands of neither inlers nor 
ruled, jvhile foreign trade coiftinued to diminish, *no restraining influence 
of commercial or industrial prosperity made for the maintenance of 
peace. The home trade was sinking at the same time, probably less 
on account of the detested foreign pedlars than of the rings which 
bought up wares and artificially raised prices. The native industries, 
too, were rapidly falling, more especially the great mining industry, 
for various reasons, including peculation on a large scale, and with 
results which partly accounted for the lamentable decrease in the 
production of silver. 
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Trade with foreign countries shared in this decadence. The great 
days of the Hanseatic League were at an end. Democratised Liibeck 
“had failed in her final struggle to recover the control of the trade with 
the Scandinavian Powers ; afterwards she had lost her hold over 
Livonian and Russian commerce. Meanwhile the old competitoi's, 
England and the United Provinces, made a series of fresh advances. 
In* 1567 the English Merchant Adventurers set up their staple at 
Hamburg, and after forced migrations to Elbing and Emden, and a 
prolonged settlement at Stade, were in 1611 once more allowed by the 
Hamburgers, who were themselves now dcjjjng good business as middle- 
men, to settle in their city and to trade from it under favourable 
conditions, while enjoying free exercise of their national religion. In 
the meantime the Dutch Baltic trade, especially in com and timber, 
assumed very large proportions, though these have perhaps been over- 
stated. Even the Spanish trade the Hanse towns had to share with the 
Dutch after the conclusion of the truce of 1609. Lubeck allied herself 
with the Dutch against the overbearing maritime policy of Christian IV 
of Denmark in 1613 ; and three years later, together with other 
sympathising Hanseatic cities, ratified a twelve years’ alliance with the 
United Provinces, whose intervention had helped to relieve the sister 
Hanse town of Brunswick in her struggle against her territorial lord, 
Duke Frederick Ulric. But neithef Lubeck nor the Hanseatic League 
derived any lasting benefit from these transactions ; to Lubeck (though 
from tliis period date some of her choicest monumental glories) the 
dominium maris Baltki was lo.st for ever, and the League at large was 
rapidly falling asunder. Its foreign factories were one after the other 
closed, or deprived of their chief privileges; the fines which furnished 
a large proportion of the League’s income were left unpaid ; in 1604, 
when the last official registers were drawn up, 53 nominal but only 
14 actual members remained. The inner association of six cities, formed 
mainly for the relief of Brunswick, had broken up. The League itself 
was not formally dissolved, and its final meeting was not held till about 
half a century later (1669) when practically all that remained an 
association for particular purposes between Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Bremen. 

While the early years of the new century thus witnessed a continual 
weakening of common mterests boimd up with the peace and pro^erity 
of the Empire, no resistless motive or common peril survived to impress 
upon its members the necessity of cohesion. The gradual decline of 
the Ottoman Power had been manifested by its acceptance of the 
Peace of Zsitva-Torok (1606), which, although failing to secure to 
Hungary, and through it to the Empire, a well-protected frontier, 
signified the first signal success achieved by western Christendom against 
its arch-foe since Lepanto. Sully’s plan of a European rtpublique 
trh chretknne, however remote from the domain of practical politics, 
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at least showed the expulsion of the Turks from Europe to be in the 
eyes of contemporary European statesmanship a possible hypothesis ; 
and when in 1613 many of the Estates of the Empire treated Matthias^ 
application for aid against the Turks as a mere blind to cover purposes 
of his own, there was at all events no longer any serious apprehension 
of immediate danger from the Porte. 

Least of all were those who were prepared for their own ends* to 
plunge the Empire into war likely to be restrained by any pious or 
respectful feeling towards the authority of the Enjperor himself. Not 
that the feeling of loyalty b^d wholly died out among either Princes 
or cities ; but it only counted in the game when, as in the case of John 
George of Saxony, it cooperated witli other motives, religious, dynastic, 
and personal. The awe inspired by the political greatness of Charles V, 
the respect Secured by Ferdinand Ps subordination of his own wishes 
to the interests of the Empire, the goodwill which could hardly be 
refused to Maximilian IPs kindly latitudinarianism — had come to be 
forgotten in the hopelessness of a rule so impotent and so perverse 
as that of Rudolf II. How could the elements of conservative fidelity 
thus dissipated be reunited and vitalised anew by such a prince as 
Matthias, himself unstable at heart and controlled by no influence save 
that of an ecclesiastic whom Catholics and Protestants, Archdukes and 
Estates, could alike find plausible realons for distrusting ? 

Yet, as has already been seen, no serious impediment was in May, 
1612, placed in the way of the election of Matthias ; and, even in the 
matter of the Wahlcapitulation imposed upon him by the Electors, the 
opportunity was lost of obtaining important concessions from so pliant a 
candidate at the moment of least resistance. It was intended to secure 
a reconstitution of the Emperor’s supreme ministerial council, the 
Rekhshqfirath, whose encroachments in the previous reign had been 
so notorious ; and, above all, the Protestants desired the extension of the 
system of Imperial indulgences {Indvlte) to the administrator's of 
bishoprics and abbacies, who would have thus gained seats in the Diet 
and assured a working majority to its Protestant members. But Saxony 
at the last rallied to the Catholic side; and these concessions were 
not exacted. The reorganisation of the Reichshofrath with the approval 
of the Electoral body was however accepted in principle ; and the assent 
of the feigning Emperor waf decltired to be no longer indispensable to 
the election of his successor. This innovation might prove of moment. 

For the present the election of Matthias as Emperor made no change 
in the existing state of things. Though really in a minority in the 
Imperial Diet, the Catholics both here and in the great tribunals and 
councils of the Empire were still artificially enabled to exercise the sway 
proper to a majority. Neither Matthias nor Klesl could rise to the 
conception of an ImperiaJ State or national monarchy covering and 
controlling the aspirations of both Catholics and Protestants ; nor can it 
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be denied that such an ideaJ. which the conditions of the Empire and of 
the Habsburg lands were alike unfit to meet, could only have been 
realised bv statesmanship of the rai’est power. Yet Matthias and 
Eed, or at all events the latter, the sincerity of whose Catholic 
K-ympAllnfs it would be futile to question, saw clearly enough into the 
situation to be reaidv to make concessions to the Protestant majority, 
witfiout neglecting the common interests of the Empire. 

M"ith intentions such as these Matthias met his first Diet, which was 
opened at Ratisbon ojr August 13, 1613. He declared himself prepared 
for certain refonns in the ReicJiskammergeyjfht, and appealed for a grant 
in aid against the Turks, who were again encroaching on the Hungarian 
frontier and manifestly intending to supplant the Prince of Transylvania, 
Gabriel Bathory, a dependent of the Emperor, by his own former 
follower, Betlden Gabor, But, while tlie Catholic Prirtces proved 
recalcitrant, being rendered suspicious (Bavaria and Mainz in particular) 
bv IClesi’s overtures to them to allow the Protestant Administrator 
of Magdeburg to take his seat at the Diet, the conciliatory attitude 
of the Emperor and his adviser encouraged the Protestants to raise their 
terms. They would not hear of any Turkish grant until their demands, 
of which the maintenance of the Religious Peace was merely the first, 
should have been satisfied, niough the Emperor allowed a conference 
to take place under the presidency of Archduke Maximilian between his 
own councillors and ambassadors of the Corresponding Princes, the 
latter were not even satisfied by the Imperial promise of a “ commission 
of composition,” as it was to be called, to be assembled at Speier in 
the following year, in which both sides were to be equally represented. 
Thus, when at the beginning of September the news came ^at a Turkish 
army of 80,000 men had actually begun military operations, and when a 
majority consisting of the Catholics, with Electoral Saxony and Hesse- 
Darmstadt, voted a considerable grant in aid, the Opposition recorded 
its protest; and a practical deadlock was once more established in 
the business of the Empire. 

It so happened that about this very time the adoption by the- two 
“possessing” Princes, Wolfgang William of Neuburg and John Sigis- 
mund of Brandenburg, of the Catholic and the Calvinist faith 
respectively, gave rise to great agitation in the Jiilich-Cleves duchies, 
in the neighbouring paife of the Empire and across the border. ^ has 
already been seen, a renewal of hostilities between Spain and the United 
Provinces was only with difficulty prevented, through the good offices of 
Prance and England, by the Treaty of Xanten (November, 1614); but 
both Spanish and Dutch influence continued to operate, and in 1616 
(the year of the treaty between the States General and the Hanse towns) 
Frederick Henry of Orange occupied Herford in Ravensburg, and a 
Spanish garrison Soest in Mark. Meanwhilg at Aachen, where the 
Palatine Government, charged with the vicariate in this part of the 
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Empire during the interregnum, had allowed the Protestants to recover 
their ascendancy, Matthias had sought to arrest this change by reverting 
to the prohibitory mandates of his predecessor ; and he had adopted a 
similar policy of repression at Cologne, where the Catholic town council 
had procured an injunction from the Reichshofratli against an obnoxious 
Protestant settlement at Miilheim on the right bank of the Rhine below 
the city. Thus the force of events and the inconsistency inherent in the 
policy of the Emperor and his chief minister kept alive in the north-west 
the very religious conflict which at Ratisbon they.were seeking to allay. 

Nor were they more fortunate at home in Austria, where the 
Protestants both entertained an inveterate suspicion of Klesl and feared 
the growth of the rigidly Catholic party at Vienna which abominated 
his present policy of concession. In August, 1614, representatives of all 
the lands under the rule of the German Habsburgs (the Bohemian 
Estates refusing to send more than a deputation, so as to safeguard 
their independence) assembled at Linz — the first Reichstag, as it has 
been called, of the Austrian dominions. Besides the Emperor and 
Archdukes Maximilian and Ferdinand, Zuniga and Count de Bucquoy 
(a pupil of Parma) appeared here as representing Philip of Spain and 
Archduke Albert. But all this dynastic display was rendered futile by 
the resentment with which the Austrian Protestants met the inanceu\Tes 
of their familiar adversary, Klesl, and the ill-disguised repugnance of the 
Hungarians to the Habsburg rule. They declined to be moved even 
by the fact of the establishment of Bethlen Gabor as Prince of 
Transylvania imder Turkish suzerainty; and Matthias had to enter 
into negotiations. These, after being arrested for a time by the war 
party, ended with the conclusion of the Peace of Tyrnau (May 6, 1616), 
in a secret supplement to which Bethlen Gabor promised to yield 
ultimate allegiance to the Emperor. A treaty with the Turks on the 
basis of that of Zsitva-Torok speedily followed (July), and was renewed 
in 1616 and, after a change of Sultan, in 1618. Whether the Austrian 
Government observed perfect loyalty in the matter of these transactions, 
or not, their result was to keep Bethlen Gabor more or less quiet 
during the troubled yeare which preceded the Bohemian War. The 
importance of this diplomatic success was increased by the circumstance 
that about this time (1^6-7) Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, and 
through him the Austrian Government, were hampered by a conflict with 
Venice, due in part to the inroads on Dalmatia of the Uskoks, a piratical 
frontier population of fugitives from many Slavonic lands settled in 
eastern Camiola and Croatia, which only came to an end with the 
Peace of Madrid (September, 1617, ratified in February, 1618). 

Meanwhile, both Union and League shrank from any forward move- 
ment. A meeting of the Union was held at Heilbronn in September 
and October, 1614, \vithf the object of strengthening its financial basis 
and developing its system of foreign alliances. But nothing came of it 
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the Tiatitication of the existing defensive treaty with the States 
S|ne?sd, and some dcsultoiy negotiations with the enterprising Gustarus 
Adoiphus of Sweden, whom the ingenious Maurice of Hesse had already 
(ffmirived ro interest in German affairs, but whose attention was as 
wt maiiilv directed to Poland. In the following year the towns 
beloj^ring to the Union agi'eed upon an annual contribution towards the 
requirements of the Dutch treaty ; but the attempts made at meetings 
held at Niimberg and Hanover to extend the Union broke down — 
in the latter instance, because of the repellent attitude of Electoral 
Saxony. At Niimberg the Union displayed its willingness to fall in 
with idesl’s scheme of a meeting of Catliolic and Protestant Estates, for 
a “composition” or free settlement of their differences ; but the Catholics 
would listen to no such proposal, and the via media of an ordinary 
Kuifurstentag suggested by IGesl likewise fell through. The“ Union, in 
fact, instead of gaining, was losing strength. The actual secession of 
Neuburg was followed by the virtual defection of Brandenburg, whose 
demand that the Union should declare itself bound to defend his 
“possession” of part of the Jiilich-Cleves duchies was refused at another 
Heilbronn meeting (April, 1617). Here, though nearly all the members 
were represented, the towns (always the restraining element) out- 
numbered the Princes in the proportion of seventeen to nine, and the 
constitution of the Union was altered to that of a purely defensive 
confederation. And, even with its numbers reduced and its purposes 
restricted, the Union was at Heilbronn prolonged for three years only 
(to May, 1621), These facts go far to account for the “ desertion ” of 
the Elector Palatine by the Union after the Bohemian catastrophe ; yet 
the Palatine clique and its guiding spirit, Christian of Anhalt, were largely 
responsible for the timorous policy of Heilbronn. 

Nor can the League be said to have made better preparation for the 
conflict whose imminence was no longer to be ignored. In the counsels 
of this body a struggle had for some time been in progress between 
Maximilian of Bavaria and the party (headed by Mainz) desirous of 
admitting at least a portion of the Austrian her^taiy lands into'Lhe 
League and placing them under a third Directory, tlmt of Archduke 
Maximilian. The League, over whose action a certain control was to 
be given to the Emperoi;, and into which evgn Protestants were, if they 
chose, to be admitted, would thus have become an organisation fax the 
defence of the Empire and the maintenance of the Imperial authority ; 
and the part played in it by the Duke of Bavaria could not have been 
more than subordinate. Consequently, though this reconstitution had 
been agi-eed upon at a meeting held at Ratisbon at the close of the Diet 
(September, 1613), it was repudiated by Maximilian ; and at Augsburg 
(March, 1614) he formed with the Franconian and Swabian prelates a 
fi'esh association on the basis of the old Munich alliance. Thus, with 
the Rhenish and Austrian Directories left ineffective, the old League was 
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at a standstill ; and there only remained its new and narrow substitute 
as the nucleus of future developments. At the time of the threatened 
renewal of the conflict on the Lower Rhine which was averted by tfie 
Peace of Xanten, this new League, at a meeting held at Ingolstadt in 
July, 1614, had agreed to send aid to Wolfgang William, while the Union 
(in accordance with the Heilbronn resolution) held altogether alooL 

Thus the final cause of the outbreak of the War was after all to be 
found within the Habshurg dominions, where Klesl’s policy was openly 
to suffer shipwreck. This policy had never been vihole-heartedly adopted 
by the Emperor Matthias ;i*to Klesl him.self, however, the logic of facts 
seems at last to have brought home the equity of the Protestant 
demands. But it was too late. The party which, inspired by the 
Jesuits, would listen to no abatement of the pretensions of the Church 
of Rome, and to which in the disputes among the Estates of the Empire 
“ composition ” was an abomination, while at home it abhorred concessions 
to the Protestants, all the more as implying the grant of autonomy in 
other matters, was resolved on making a clean sweep of Klesl and his 
policy of conciliation. ITiis party was headed by Archduke Maximilian 
and by Archduke Ferdinand of Styiia, whose succession, as the only 
member of the House having issue, to the Habsburg dominions and 
contingently to the Imperial throne, was regarded as a settled affair, 
since both Maximilian and Albert had renounced their rights in his 
favour, Ferdinand, who attributed the inadequacy of support which 
had prolonged his war with Venice to ill-will on the part of Klesl, 
still more resented the supposed macliinations for delaying the steps 
that must precede his election as Roman King. While his party 
insisted upon the convocation of a meeting of Electors {Kur^irstentag) 
which should confine itself entirely to the question of the Imperial 
succession. Archduke Maximilian in February, 1616, submitted to the 
Emperor a memorandum, which set in a fuller light the aspirations of 
the Catholic Hotspurs. The Emperor was in this paper advised to levy 
an army at the cost of Spain, and to place it under the irresponsible 
command of Ferdinand for the pm’pose of settling the perennial Jiilich- 
Cleves question out of hand. Here, then, was the spectre of war 
summoned into the Empire, with the unconcealed object of overawing 
those who had to choose Jhe successor to the^ Imperial Crown. In the 
meaiftime Archduke Maximilian pointed out the necessity of at once 
securing the succession of the future Emperor in Bohemia and Hungary. 

Thus the question of the succession forced itself to the front, not- 
withstanding the persistent endeavom-s of Klesl to pursue his efforts 
fora compromise or “composition,” to which the Spiritual Electors on 
the one hand and Electoral Saxony on the other might perhaps be 
induced to assent. An adherence to this policy was irreconcilable with 
the definite choice of Ferdinand as the successor of Matthias ; and a 
campaign was opened against the Cardinal by Archduke Maximilian 
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and his party, who shrank neither from calumny, nor, on one occasion, 
it was said, even from the use of powder and shot. They were not 
silenced by the publication, in 1616, of the nomination of Klesl as 
Caidinal. In June, 1617, they contrived the conclusion of a secret 
compact with Philip III of Spain, who had at first thought of making 
over his supposed hereditary claims on the Bohemian and Hungarian 
Croivns to liis second son, Don Carlos. He was now bought off by the 
promised transfer in the event of Matthias’ death, in addition to the 
Imperial fiefs of Piomljino and Finale, already in Spanish hands, of certain 
Alsatian rights and territories. The annak of the House of Habsburg 
contain few transactions which have more tended to lower its credit with 
German patriots; for this arrangement signified that the Austrian dynasty 
was for its oivn purposes prepared to grant to Spain a definite foothold 
on German soil, and a most opportune vantage-ground for the coming war. 

The process which, rightly or wrongly, Klesl had been charged with 
postponing, could now take its course. In Bohemia, as we shall see, 
the Catholic party of action gained a transient success. The Hungarian 
Diet, which met on March 23, 1618, proved less easy to be managed ; 
and after two months of debate the Government consented to accept 
the elective principle, on confirming which Ferdinand was proclaimed 
King (May 16). He was crowned on July 1, after making a series of 
concessions, including the restoration of the office of Palatine as an 
effective regency. Before the next Hungarian Diet assembled (May 31, 
1619), Ferdinand had succeeded os King of Hungary in Matthias’ stead, 
and the Thirty Years’ War had broken out in Bohemia. 

Tire Bohemian troubles, which must be briefly summarised at this 
point, were in their origin due to the course pursued by the Government 
after the Protestant majority had secured the Letter of Majesty and the 
agreement supplementary to it. Although it was impossible altogether 
to exclude Protestants from the high offices of State, the Catholics con- 
tinued under Matthias, as under Rudolf, to control the administration ; 
and their attacks upon the charter cherished with the utmost warmth 
by the great body of the nation were not long in beginning. Inasmuch 
as they could not touch the privileges granted to the royal towns, or 
prevent the Protestants from speedily erecting a couple of churches 
in the capital itself, thpy soon set about Jumpering with the rights 
of the ecclesiastical towns, though, as was seen m an earlier vc^ume, 
Bohemian official and ordinary parlance designated both species under 
the single name “royal.” After an early Protestant encroachment 
at Braunau (in the north-eastern part of Bohemia) had been properly 
repressed on the complaint of the Benedictine Abbot from whom the 
Braunauers held their lands, they began, in reliance on the supplementary 
agreement, to build a new Protestant church; whereupon the Abbot 
procured from King Matthias an ordinance profiibiting further building 
and declaring it unwarranted by the Letter qf Majesty. A meeting. 
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consihtiiig of the Protestant councillors and ofRcials, and six deputies 
from every Circle in the kingdom — about a hundred in all, — was lawj 
fully summoned to Prague by the Defensorcs appointed under the Letter 
of Majesty ; and this assembly, while bidding the Braunauers go on 
building their chiu-ch, apprised the Regents (who presided over the 
government in the absence of the King) that the Protestant Est^ites 
intended to adhere to the plain sense of their religious charter (November, 
1611). After this the Braunauers were left unmolested. 

But the partisans of the Catholic Reaction,, headed by the new 
Archbishop of Prague, were, not to be thus easily repressed, and after 
several previous encroachments provided a parallel case to that of 
Braunau at IQostergrab in the north-west. The Protestant citizens of 
tliis httle town, which claimed to be free but stood under the lordship 
of the monastery of Ossegg, whose revenues belonged to the Archbishop, 
deeply resented his high-handed closing of a church which they had 
built for their worship, and their being forced by him to attend the 
Catholic services (December, 1614). Tliis time the Defetisores protested 
in vain ; and, though the Protestant grievances were brought forvvard at 
a General Diet of the Bohemian Estates and those of the incorporated 
lands held early in the following summer, the Government of Matthias, 
who had himself come to Prague, pei’emptorily ordered the closing of 
the Protestant churches at both Braunau and Klostergrab. A joint 
representation to Matthias by all the higher Protestant officials of 
Bohemia was equally ineffectual; and by the end of 1616 the first and 
governing clause of the great Letter had been directly violated by a 
number of Catholic incumbents, who flatly prohibited their parishioners 
from attending Protestant worship outside their parishes. 

But the movement was not at an end, and in the opinion of the 
Protestant leaders the future was their own. Already in 1614 TTium 
had assured the Elector of Saxony that the old hereditary union 
(Erbeinigung) between the two lands was unforgotten in Bohemia, on 
whose throne it was desired to place him. Other speculations and 
combmations as to that throne were rife during the years next ensuing ; 
and about February, 1617, Ludwig Camerarius, now one of the most 
active Palatine councillors and afterwards the mainstay of his master’s 
cause in its darkest days, put^in an appearance at Prague, 

StiS, no definite plan of action was laid, and no candidate for the 
Bohemian throne was distinctly selected. Of a sudden, into the midst 
of an atmosphere overcharged with electricity, came the news that the 
Bohemian Diet was summoned for June 5, 1617, to appoint a King. 
The united House of Habsburg had resolved to make sure of the future 
as well as of the present, and, taking its stand upon the plain principle 
of hereditary right, to force upon the Bohemian Estates, still unprepared 
with a plan of resistance? and upon the people, not yet ready for a 
i-evolution. Archduke Ferdinand, the pupil of the Jesuits, the religious 
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expurgator of his Styrian duchy, the destined champion of a systematic 
policy of Catholic reaction and centralised monarchical rule. In Austria, 
early in this year, T.schemembl, the leader of the “Horners” as the 
Protestant Estates were called after their secession from Vienna to Horn 
in 1608, had informed an enquiring emissary of Christian of Anhalt, 
th^t, if the House of Austria should lose its German dominions on the 
death of Matthias, they would demand as ruler over these a German 
Prince, capable of leading them against both Pope and Turk. Evidently, 
then, the settlement i)f the Bohemian succession involved even more than 
the political and religious future of Bohemia and the “ incorporated” lands. 

ITie Catholic party in Bohemia included, as has been seen, the 
majority of the great Crown officials — ^among them the High Chancellor, 
Zdenko von Lobkowitz, together with Jaroslav von Martinitz, still no less 
resolute a Catholic partisan than he had been in the days of' the Letter of 
Majesty, and Count William Slawata, a convert from the commimity 
of the Bohemian Brethren to the Church of Rome, and now one of the 
most zealous of her champions. They counted a considerable number 
of adherents among the lords {Herren), and were unanimous for 
Ferdinand. On the other hand, the large majority of the Knights and 
towns, while in favour of postponing the election of a King till after 
the death of Matthias, had arrived at no settled agreement as to the 
course to be pursued afterwards. The government party were therefore 
well advised in securing the succession of Ferdinand with the least 
possible loss of time, and in seizing the opportunity of establishing 
once for all the hereditary character which, by virtue both of a series 
of treaties and of ordinary practice, attached to the Bohemian Crown, 
notwithstanding the principle of freedom of election set forth by the 
Golden Bull and actually or nominally reasserted in the case of 
Ferdinand I and in that of Matthias himself. At the Diet of 1617 
the attempt of the Protestant Opposition under Thum to resist the 
assertion of the hereditary principle of succession broke down, largely 
owing to the determination of Lobkowitz; and Ferdinand was almost 
unanimously accepted by the Estates as King-designate of Bohemia. 
As such, custom demanded that he should, not confirm existine riehts 
and privileges, but promise to confirm them when he should have actually 
assumed the government. But the Protestant majority, after their 
pusillanimous failure in the matter of the election itself, were* deter- 
mined to extract from Ferdinand an explicit guarantee which should 
cover the whole scope of the Letter of Majesty. The Catholics as a 
body allowed the required formula to pass, only Martinitz and Slawata 
protesting ; and the latter adding certain ominous words expressing his 
disregard for the precious religious charter. Klesl’s caution, however, 
frustrated any attempt to carry this disregard into action ; and at his 
coronation on July 19 Ferdinand expressed" his satisfaction at having 
gained the Bohemian Crown without doing violence to his conscience. 
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Tlie Silesii^n, Moravian, and Lusatian Diets speedily followed suit in 
accepting his succession. In Austria, on the other hand, where nothing 
beyond the act of homage could be required, he postponed asking for* 
it, in the belief that after the death of Matthias it would be easier to 
avoid the concessions made by him to the Estates in 1609. 

The most important question of all, that of Ferdinand’s succession 
to the Imperial throne, could now be taken in hand ; and, immedia^ly 
after his coronation at Prague, Matthias had accompanied him to 
Dresden, where they had easily assured themselve| of the goodwill of 
the Elector, John George (August, 1617). A Kurfurstentag for the 
election of a successor to the Imperial throne, and, in pursuance of 
Elesl’s cherished policy of compromise, for the simultaneous discussion 
of grievances, was soon summoned for February 1, 1618. 

The main opposition which the proposal of Ferdinand’s Imperial 
succession had to overcome was that of the Palatine party, of which 
the young Elector was the necessary 6gure-head, and which had never 
ceased to keep in view its main purpose — the entire exclusion of the 
House of Habsburg from the Imperial throne. Christian of Anhalt’s 
chancery was always at work; and Matthias had no reason for sup- 
posing that either the Palatine councillors or the Corresponding Princes, 
whose action they continued to direct, had been secured by the policy 
of compromise. Anhalt had been in communication with Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden as early as 1614, and in 1617 Monthoux, an 
envoy of Duke Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, negotiated a treaty for 
military aid with the States General and the Union, while Anhalt’s 
eldest son entered into the Savoy service. As for the young Elector 
Palatine, who in 1614 had assumed the government of his inheritance, 
though he was something of a soldier and something of a theologian, 
his excellent education had failed to implant in him independence of 
judgment ; while the rare natural vigour of his English consort as yet 
chiefly found vent in the eager pursuit of pleasure and in extravagant 
display. Anhalt had long indulged in the confident expectation that 
on tl» death of Matthias the Bohemian Crovm would drop into the 
Elector Palatine’s lap ; no secret had been made of these hopes when 
Frederick appeared as a suitor in England ; and a few months after 
the marriage (April, 1613) James I avowed his opinion that in a few 
years his son-in-law would b^ King of Bohemia. ^ But Christopher von 
Dohna had travelled in vain from Heidelberg to Prague and Dresden, 
and Ferdinand had been accepted as successor to the Bohemian throne. 
In the matter of the Imperial succession the Palatine Government, with 
which (especially since the marriage of Frederick’s sister, Elizabeth 
Charlotte, to the Electoral Prince, George William of Brandenburg) 
the Elector John Sigismund’s went hand in hand, had for some time 
favoured the scheme of bryiging forward Maximilian of Bavaria. But 
though that Prince had reason for carefully w'atching the policy of the 
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House of Austria, he had no intention of listening to the voice of the 
charmer; and Anhalt now began to dangle the great prize before the 
Moving eyes of Charles Emmanuel of Savoy. King James had no better 
advice to bestow on his son-in-law than that, if he could not gain over 
the majority of the electors to his side, he should accept the inevitable, 
and try to get as much as possible for his vote from Ferdinand. This 
wa# substantially the "composition" policy of lOesl, which ran counter 
to the schemes of Anhalt as it did to the resolve of Ferdinand’s party. 
But, before the Kur^rsteniag could meet to decide these issues, the 
news arrived that the agitation in Bohemia, instead of being repressed 
by the election of Ferdinand as successor to the throne, had once more 
swelled to the proportions of a national insuiTection. It was made 
plain to Ferdinand, and his supporters recognised it, that, before seeking 
to compass the Imperial, he must make sure of the Bohemian Crown. 
Never before, nor for more than a century afterwards, did the literature 
of pamphlets in Germany reach the dimensions to which it attained in 
1618, when something like eighteen hundred publications of this kind 
ai'e stated to have flooded the book-market. 

The consequences of the appointment of Ferdinand as successor to 
the Bohemian throne had not been long in declaring themselves. After 
some changes unfavourable to the Protestants had been made in the 
administration, the tone of the Catholic minority had waxed extremely 
confident. The Letter of Majesty and its authors were openly denounced; 
some peasants, settled on royal domains, who had refused to profess 
themselves Catholics, were driven into exile ; and in the royal towns 
proper, a stop was put on the admission of Protestants to the civic 
franchise, and of course to their obtaining responsible administrative 
posts on the royal domains. In Prague itself, the almost wholly Pro- 
testant AUstadt was now ruled by a town council more than half 
Catholic in its composition ; and the prevailing uneasiness became a 
panic, when (November, 161T) tliis town council declared its assent 
necessary for the appointment or dismissal of any parish priest, and 
when the foundation deeds of the numerous churches in Prague, fqr the 
most part Utraquist, were subjected to supervision by the royal judges, 
and payment from Catholic endowments was refused to the Protestant 
clergy. Similar proceedings took place in other royal towns ; and it 
was clear that, as in the royal domains, their inhabitants were to lose 
the liberty of religious worship. Soon the Chancellor Lobkowitz took 
occasion to assume the censorship over all printed matter. 

Shortly before the close of the year 1617 the Emperor Matthias, 
influenced it was said by an astrological warning, quitted Prague for 
Hungary, accompanied by Lobkowitz, and committed the government 
to the Regents, chosen from among the chief state officials, so that 
Slawata and Martinitz, but not Matthias Thum, were included among 
them. On his way to Vienna the Emperor had, in reply to a deputation 
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from Braucfeu, definitively ordered the citizens to give up their church to 
the Abbot ; and, when they had refused, the ringleaders had, in obedience 
to royal instructions, been sent to prison by the Regents. But the* 
Braunauei's continued recalcitrant, and, when a government commission 
came down to the town, managed to interpose delays, so that at the 
outbreak of the insurrection at Prague they were still in possession 
of their church. On the other hand, at Klostergrab the Abbot lAd 
crowned a series of arbitrary acts by pulling dowTi the Protestant 
church, and thus apprising the whole Protestant population of Bohemia 
that the Letter of Majesty was a dead document. * 

Now that the iron was red-hot, Thurn and the majority of the 
Defensores came to the conclusion that there could no Jonger be any 
question of waiting till the passing-away of Matthias should furnish an 
opportimity of a radical cure by getting rid of the dynasty simultaneously 
with the system to which it seemed wedded. They determined to strike, 
whatever might be the ulterior consequences of their action. Using 
their legal powers once more, the D^ensores summoned to Prague an 
Assembly of Protestant deputies from each Circle of the realm (but 
including no representative of Prague), together with the remaining chief 
Protestant officials of the Crown. This assembly met in the capital 
on March 5, 1618 ; and such was the ardour of its leading spirit, Thuni, 
that, after an address to the Regents demanding the immediate release 
of the Braunau prisoners had remained without response, on March 11 
two letters were drawn up ; one to the Emperor, asking redress for the 
wrongs done at Braunau, Klostergrab, and elsewhere, and the other 
appealing for support to the Estates of the lands incorporated with 
the Bohemian Crown. Thereupon, after violent harangues, the assembly 
adjourned for ten days to await the replies. But on the part of the 
Government there was no sign of faltering. The royal answer consisted 
of the publication of ordinances, di-awn up by IClesl, which declared the 
assembly rebellious and threatened proceedings against its originators, 
while upholding the obnoxious transactions at Braunau and Klostergi-ab. 

A« outburst of indignation ensued at Prague, where it was asserted 
that the ordinances had been drawn up by Martinitz and Slawata. The 
majority of the Defensores, headed by Thurn, hereupon took the decisive 
step of declaring it their duty to summon the Protestant Assembly anew 
notwithstanding the royal pAihibition. Lobkovvitz (who had now re- 
tmned) managed to produce a certain amount of dissension among the 
towns, whose corporations had been so drastically manipulated; a few 
Praguers resigned their places among the Defensores, and there were 
some other signs of desertion. But the clergy of the capital stood firm, 
encouraged by the failure of the attempt to introduce a Catholic priest 
into the BetMehem Chapel, where Hus had ministered as the nominee 
of the University. After ^ a preliminary gathering of leaders had, on 
May 18, di’awn up an appeal to be read from every Protestant pulpit 
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in Prague on tlie following Sunday, the Protestant AsseinBly met on 
May 21. Royal officers summoned its members to the Castle to hear 
%, royal letter, couched in conciliatoiy terms, but bidding them disperse. 
They met again, however, on the 22nd, when they resolved on a reply 
in which they refused to separate. A deputation was to wait upon the 
Regents ; and this deputation the Assembly asked, and, curiously enough, 
received, permission to accompany in arms. 

The moment had thus arrived forThum’s second “ demonstration " — 
the term was his own — which he had more or less confidentially discussed 
beforehand, and which had previously in Bohemia been esteemed an 
effective method of procedure. On or before the fateful morning of 
May 23 the Regents, together with a large part of the population 
of Prague, had certainly become aware of the design that had been 
formed for getting rid of the most obnoxious membei-s of their body, 
if not of the way in which this design was to be carried out. About 
nine in the morning the Protestant deputation, accompanied by a long 
procession of armed members of the Assembly, and swelled by repre- 
sentatives of the Neustadt, more than a hundred persons in all, made 
their way to the Chancery or board-room of the Regents in the 
Hradschin, where not more than four of them, including Martinitz 
and Slawata, were found in attendance. After some discourse an answer 
to the last royal rescript, drawn up by the D^ensores and approved by 
the members of the Assembly on their way to the Chancery, was read 
to the Regents ; and, on their asking for time to consider their reply, 
Thurn demanded an immediate response to the questions whether the 
Regents had had any hand in the Emperor’s letter, and when this was 
refused, declared that the room should not he cleared before an answer 
was received. Violent invectives followed against Slawata and Martinitz; 
and already the cry had been raised that they must suffer for their 
crimes, when one of their two colleagues present veraciously pointed out 
that the Regents had had no concern in the letter. But the doom 
of the real objects of the “ demonstration ” had been fixed. They were 
dragged to the window, and thence, Thum having hold of Slawatii, and 
one of his companions of Martinitz, the p.air were cast forth into the 
castle-ditch — a fall reckoned to have then been between 50 and 60 feet. 
Fabricius, the secretaiy of the Regents, who remonstrated, was thi-own 
out after the others. Martinitz rose to hi# feet severely hurt, as^did the 
secretary. But Slawata lay grievously injured, and seemingly half-dead ; 
and Martinitz on coming to his rescue was grazed by one of several 
shots from the window. Some servants, however, found their way to 
the fosse, and can'ied off their masters. Martinitz escaped in disguise 
to Munich ; Fabricius likewise made off ; Slawata, after being kept in 
some sort of custody, was allowed to depart to Teplitz, whence he 
passed into Saxony. There seems to have been little or no wish to 
aggravate the outrage in cold blood. Thum’s purpose had been to 
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render impossible any furt.her attempt on the part of Matthias and his 
advisers to tide over the Bohemian difficulty till the question of th^ 
Imperial succession should have been settled in favour of the House 
of Austria and the Catholic intei'est. He was resolved that the issue 
between the Reaction and Protestant liberties, which was also that 
between the Viennese Government and the Estates of the several Ha^s- 
burg lands, should be determined, not at Frankfort or at Ratisbon, hut 
in Bohemia. Thus Klesl's peace policy was cast forth from the Hofburg 
when the myrmidons of the Reaction were hunted down from the 
Hradschin ; and though the ^Apologia issued by the Bohemian Estates 
two days after the outrage insisted that not the Emperor, but only his 
evil counsellors, were chargeable with the oppression of the Protestants, 
Thum and his associates had established a solidarity between the Habs- 
burgs and reactionaries such as Martinitz and Slawata which must force 
friend and foe alike to make up their minds. The House of Austria, 
after violating chartered Protestant and national rights in Bohemia, would 
have to meet the first shock of the conflict which had long been preparing 
itself in the Empire, and of which Europe at large had been more or less 
consciously awaiting the outbreak. Yet for this outbreak hardly any 
Power or party in the Empire or in Europe, not even the Bohemian 
Assembly which had so audaciously provoked it, was actually prepared. 

The Bohemian Protestants, however, lost no time in organising what 
was now an open insurrection. On the day after the “ defenestration ” 
the Prague municipalities sent their representatives into the Protestant 
Assembly ; and the other royal towns (except only Budweis and Pilsen) 
followed suit. A provisional government of thirty Directors, ten from 
each Estate, was named to defend the religious Uberties of the kingdom, 
with Wenceslas W^illiam von Ruppa, one of the managers of the 
Hradschin demonstration, at its head, while Thurn as lieutenant-general 
assumed command of the mercenary army which had been hastily raised, 
the idea of a national levy having been soon abandoned. No change 
was introduced into the system of government beyond the dismissal of 
those held to have abused the royal confidence. The Archbishop of 
Prague, the Abbot of Braunau, and some other offending ecclesiastics 
were driven out, and the Jesuits banished the realm in perpetuum. 

But money flowed in slo^dy, and, after Thivrn had set out in the 
middle'of June with a force of not more than 3000 foot and 1100 horse 
to expel the Imperialist garrisons from Krummau and Budweis, a Diet 
had to be summoned to vote fresh supplies, and the Directors began 
to look anxiously for the support of the other Plabsburg lands. 
But in Himgary, where Ferdinand was awaiting his coronation at 
Pressburg, the new Catholic Palatine sent the Bohemian agent in 
custody to Vienna. In Upper Austria the Protestant majority of the 
‘Estates, led by Tschemehabl, contented itself with menaces to the 
Emperor, and in Lower Austria it persisted in pressing its own 
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grievances. Most unexpectedly of all, in Moravia Zierotin influenced 
,the Diet in the direction of a moderate policy; and at another Diet 
Ferdinand, present in person, obtained the right of transit through 
Moravia for his troops (August). The Silesian Estates, however, refused 
a similar demand, and resolved upon despatching to Bohemia, though 
fou defensive purposes only, the first instalment of troops due from them, 
under the command of Margrave John George of Jiigemdorf (October). 
He had succeeded to this principality by the will of his father, the 
late Elector Joachim Frederick of Brandenburg; but the Emperor bad 
refused to acknowledge his succession, and? treated his lands as escheated, 
In Upper Lusatia the Diet maintained its allegiance to Ferdinand. 

But even if the Bohemian Directors had thought of drawing back, 
they would have found that the time for this had passed. The com- 
missioner sent to Prague by Matthias on Klesl’s advice had reported 
that only large concessions could heal the breach; and any such Fer- 
dinand, to whom the Emperor appealed, refused to grant. Yet the 
party of reaction at Vienna, no less than the Protestant leaders in 
Bohemia, knew that they were about to put their fate to the touch. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, alienated by tbe vagaries of his namesake the 
Archduke, and conscious perhaps of possibilities which the negotiations 
as to the Imperial succession had brought home to him, returned a cold 
answer to Ferdinand’s appeal. Tire Spiritual Electors adopted much the 
same tone. Even John George of Saxony’s loyally seemed to be waver- 
ing; in June he had actually applied for admission into the Union. 
The Spanish ambassador, Onate, counselled caution. But King Fer- 
dinand and Archduke Maximilian could see no safety except in going 
forward. On July 20, 1618, Cardinal Klesl was suddenly arrested in 
the course of a visit paid by him to Archduke Maximilian in the 
Hofburg, and straightway conveyed to the castle of Ambras in TjtoI. 
Here and in other places he was detained as a prisoner for a period of 
five years, till Pope Gregory XV rescued him from further danger by 
taking him into his own custody at Rome. His political career was 
at an end, and with it, to all intents and purposes, the rule of the 
Prince who had so long submitted to his influence, and who, now that 
it was removed, had no motive power of his own left. Eesl, after 
passing out of the service of the Church, which owed him so much, 
into that of the Emperor, who owed him everything, bad beenHvanting 
neither in intelligence nor in sincerity of purpose, though his conduct 
was not free from trickery. His name holds no place on the roll of 
.successful ecclesiastical statesmen; but much of the obloquy heaped on 
him by contemporaries and posterity has been removed by dispassionate 
enquiry; nor can it be gainsaid that on the eve of the most disastrous 
of religious wars his efforts were thanklessly thrown into the scale of 
conciliation and peace. In 1637, after a long exile, he died at home 
in his Vienna diocese. 
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In July, 1618, King Ferdinand, already the real head of the House 
of Austria, returned from Hungary to face a situation full of menac^. 
Except in the lands under his own or Archduke Maximilian’s rule 
(Styria and Tyrol in especial), he could not trust to the fidelity of his 
future subjects. In the way of extraneous aid, besides some pecuniary 
support from Rome and Spain, he might count upon the Spanish trpops 
which had served him against Venice, and he could look for a small 
contingent from Archduke Albert in the Netherlands, a few thousand 
Polish horse from his brother-in-law and ally Sig’emund HI, and, if all 
was well, six thousand light Hungarian troops. From the Estates of 
the Empire as such he could look for no aid, especially as Bohemia was 
exempted from their watch and ward; and of the League only the 
section headed by Maximilian of Bavaria remained effective, though its 
intentions were as yet uncertain. The 14,000 troops which by August 
Ferdinand actually had under arms were chiefly raw recruits of his own 
raising. The Braban^on Count de Bucquoy was placed at the head of 
this army, with the Lorrainer Count de Dampierre under him. Preceded 
by the latter, Bucquoy in September with his main force entered Bohemia, 
where he found opposed to him the Bohemian ai’my, consisting of 12,000 
foot and 4000 horse, which had been placed in the field chiefly by the 
exertions of the Count of Hohenlohe, Thurn’s right hand. The 
Bohemians had a better prospect of outside support than their King- 
designate. Money had been promised by the States General, and 
more was expected from the Seigniory of Venice, to whom about this 
time Spain and the friends of Spain had become more odious than ever. 
France would at least remain neutral in the quarrel ; and the only way 
in which Queen Mary de’ Medici could attest her Catholic sympathies 
was to ofier the Emperor her mediation. The hopes placed in James I 
were not yet at an end, though so far he had not entered into any 
obligation to take action, and in truth troubled himself very little about 
his alliance with the Union ; but he was quite conscious that England, 
who had not yet renounced her position at the head of the Protestant 
interest in Europe, was expected to take up the Bohemian cause. 
Unfortimately he was hampered by the negotiation for a marriage 
between the Prince of Wales and the Infanta Maria of Spain, into which 
he had entered shortly befq^e the outbreak of the Bohemian troubles ; 
for, though this project hung fire, he had by no means relinquished it. 

Thus the only service which he was at present able to render to the 
Bohemians was to explain to Philip III the circumstances in which he 
intended to offer his mediation between the Emperor and the insurgents. 
Had he been able to carry out this mediation successfully and to prevent 
the further growth of the movement by inducing the Austrian Govern- 
ment to deal honestly with the Letter of Majesty and the Bohemian 
rights, and thus to destfoy the foundations of Thurn’s policy, Europe 
would beyond doubt have found in him the benefactor that he desired to 
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become. But James’ mediation itself lacked any basis of reality ; there 
was no reasonable chance of his persuading Spain to urge upon the House 
*of Austria a rupture with the Gatholic Reaction, or of his inducing the 
Bohemians and their favourers on either side of the Alps to retrace 
their steps. In January, 1619, Dohna, sent on a special mission, easily 
obtained James’ assent to the prolongation of his alliance with the 
Umon ; but, to the suggestion that his son-in-law should follow Matthias 
on the Bohemian throne, the King only replied that he would support 
Frederick in the cage of an electio legitima\ with a policy of war he 
would have nothing to do. In Februar 34 the new Viscount Doncaster 
(James Hay, afterwards Earl of Carlisle), a favourite of the sprightly 
Electress Elizabeth and a diplomatist of remarkable tact, started on his 
circular mission of peace, taking Brussels on his way to Heidelberg, and 
passing thence into Austria. But, before his mission had reached its 
critical point, its prospects had again changed for the worse. 

Of more importance therefore than the benevolent neutrality of 
James I was the tangible sign of goodwill which, in response to Anhalt’s 
well-calculated overtures, Charles Emmanuel of Savoy had given to the 
Bohemian Directors by allowing a captain whom he had recently taken 
into his service to transfer himself into theirs with a body of 2000 
mercenaries. This was Ernest von Mansfeld — “ Count von Mansfeld ” 
as he styled himself, the illegitimate son of Prince Peter Eniest von 
Mansfeld, formerly Imperial Governor of Luxemburg — who, after ser\ ing 
the Habsburgs in Hungary and in the Jiilich-Cleves war, had without 
changing his confession passed over to the side of their adversaries. No 
move fitting personage could have been found to take port in the opening 
passages of the great war than this bom mercenary and leader of 
mercenaries, ambitious without steadiness of aim and persistent without 
principle, gifted with military abilities of a high order and (as he was to 
prove at London as weU as at Turin) with notable diplomatic skill. Of 
his dash as a commander he now gave immediate proof by taking 
and occupying Pilsen (November, 1618). Beyond the frontier there 
hovered the restless figure of the Transylvanian Bethlen Gabor, ready 
to resume his attitude of defiance towards the Imperial authority, while 
further in the background lowered the dark cloud of the Turkish peril, 
which he might still at any time draw dowp^upon the Austrian frontier. 

The immediate hope of the Bohemians was fixed upon the Elector 
Palatine, to whom in July the mission to Prague of Count Albert von 
Solins, ostensibly charged with apprising the Directors of the intention 
of the Elector and the Corresponding Princes to prohibit the transit of 
Imperial troops through their dominions, had first drawn attention as a 
suitable successor to Matthias on the Bohemian throne. Solms’ return 
had inspired Anhalt to renewed diplomatic exertions at Turin and else- 
where ; but the Union, while avowedly sympalSiising w'ith the Bohemian 
insurrection, and conscious that its success must Iccid to the ti'iumph of 
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the Protestant cause throughout the Austrian dominions, could not 
make up its mind to abandon its defensive character. Nor, in truth, 
consisting as it did of a majority of timorous towns, and of a few petty 
Princes either intent upon their own purposes or, like Maurice of 
Hesse, wedded to their own methods, was the Union really fit for any 
political action on so large a scale. The Elector John Sigismunc^ of 
Brandenburg, though now outside the Union, was ready to cooperate 
with the Elector Palatine, especially since the marriage of Frederick’s 
sister Elizabeth Charlotte to the Electoral Prince George William 
(1616) ; but he was of little* account as an active ally, being in diffi- 
culties with his actual Lutheran subjects, which he tried to meet in a 
spirit of tolerance, and ap[)rehensive as to the succession in Lutheran 
Prussia, which would fall to his House on the death of Duke Albert 
Frederick. 

The conflict in Bohemia would open under conditions far more 
favourable for the insurrection if the cooperation of the Austrian Estates 
could be secured at the outset. In September the agitation among 
them led to a large deputation to the Emperor, whose patience they 
completely exhausted by a recital of their grievances. Hereupon Thimn, 
instead of throwing himself with aU his strength upon the Imperialists, 
when under Bucquoy they invaded Bohemia, led his army into Lower 
Austria (November). He took Zwettel, and his cavalry advanced into 
the neighbourhood of Vienna. A demand arose for the convocation of 
a general meeting of all the Diets; and this project, which, if rapidly 
pushed forward, might have resulted in confederating the Estates of 
the bulk of the dominions of the House of Austria against the con- 
tinuance of its rule, was probably only frustrated by the steady refusal 
of the Moravian Diet to take part in the Bohemian movement. To no 
man were the German Habsburgs in this crisis of their destinies more 
deeply indebted than to the Moravian statesman Zierotin. 

liiough the first year of the war thus ended without any serious 
blow having been struck on either side, a terrible foretaste of the 
suffering which during its course that war was to spread far and near 
was experienced by southern Bohemia, where the Imperialists burnt 
dorvn hundreds of villages. During the stoppage of warfare in the 
winter months of 1618-9, thej’e were some attempts at negotiation which 
might teem not altogether hopeless so long as the Emperor Matthias 
survived. But, never himself since the downfall of Klesl, he had been 
further shaken by the death of his Empress in December, and, as the 
remnants of his authority seemed crumbling away, he sank into hopeless 
prostration, till on March 20, 1619, he suddenly died in a fit. In his 
public life he had on the whole proved more manageable than his more 
gifted elder brother, and had thus enabled the State-machine to work 
on after a fashion ; but hd had lived long enough to show that, left to 
himself, he could only drift before the storm. A few months earlier 
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(November 2, 1618) the death of Archduke Maximilian had deprived 
^erdiiiaiid of the unselfish, though not alwaj?s discreet, support of 
another elder kinsman, but had more distinctly than ever committed to 
him the maintenance of the imperilled dynasty. His younger brother 
Leopold, so prominent in Budolf IPs latter days, who succeeded 
Jlgximilian as ruler of Tyrol and the Austrian possessions in Elsass, 
continued to play a quite secondary part. 

Few princes have entered upon a great inheritance and its responsi- 
bilities in conditiora so nearly despierate as those in which Ferdinand 
found himself on the death of iMatthias. • His Bohemian crown seemed 
to have already fallen from his head; for to a reseiipfc sent bv him 
to the Bohemian Estates, promising to maintain all their rights and 
privileges, and asking for bis recognition as King, no replv was vouch- 
safed, His Hungarian throne seemed hardly better assui-ed; for the 
rumour soon came from Transylvania that Bethlen Grabor was hastening 
to the neighbourhood of Vienna, there to hold conference with Thtirn, 
and then to invade Hungarj' in due course. Upper Lusatia had now 
followed the example of Silesia ; and, after Thum had entered Moravia 
with a force of 8000 men, a change had, in spite of Zicrotin's continued 
counsels of moderation, been here also brought about. Part of the 
Moravian army and the treasxuy of the Estates were indeed carried off 
in safety to Vienna hy Albrecht von Waldstein (Wallenstein); but a 
Directorate was established, and the remainder of the Moravian troops 
united with the Bohemian. Upper Austria was soon in open revolt, the 
Protestant Estates refusing to siccept Archduke Albert’s renunciation of 
the hereditary authority in favour of Ferdinand and establishing them- 
selves as a government at Linz, in communication with the Bohemian 
Directors; while the Low^er Austrians, though less resolutely, folloued 
suit. Thum could look round upon seven kingdoms or provinces in 
revolt or defection, when in the first days of June, 1619, at the head 
of an army variously estimated at 10,000 to 12,000 men, he crossed the 
Danube in the immediate vicinity of the capital. 

A force of 12,000 men was setting forth from Flanders to Ferdinand’s 
aid ; but be had no allies beyond the frontiers of the Empire except 
Spain and Poland. The advances made to these Powers by Christian IV 
of Denmark were only dictated by jealopsy of Gustavms Adolphus of 
Sweden, to whom the Bohemians had applied for help, for Christian was 
himself burning to come forward as the champion of the Protestant cause. 

But Ferdinand stood unshaken, prepared, as he told his confessor, 
after weighing the dangers that threatened him on all sides, “to perish 
in the struggle, should that be the will of God.” His confidence 
may have been increased by his habit of not perplexing himself 
ivith details, whether military or financial; and, while he remained 
unterrified by the ruins around him, his ei^enditure was as liberal as 
if his afiaiih and his conscienrx; liad been equally well regulated. On 
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June 5 he received in a spirit of placid firmness a deputation from the 
Estates of Lower Austria, who, trusting to the effect of Thurn’s CIOS'} 
approach to Vienna, had on that very day split off from their Catholic 
colleagues on the refusal of the latter to agree to the scheme of a 
confederation with the Bohemians. Ferdinand, it must he remembered, 
had given no promise to the Austrians of respecting their religious 
liberties such as he had made to the Bohemians and Hungarians. Before 
the turbulent interview (certain familiar details of which appear to be 
apocryphal) had ended, five hundred cuirassiers of the regiment after- 
wards known as Dampierre’s rode into the com'tyard of the Hofburg, 
commanded by a French officer, Gilbert de Saint-Hilaire. The deputies, 
on whom the tables had thus been turned, were allowed to depart 
imharmed. , Probably there had been some understanding between 
Thum and the Austrian delegates ; but if so, he had lost some precious 
hours. Troops now began to pour in till some 6000 were gathered in 
Vienna, where much enthusiasm was manifested, especially by the students 
under Jesuit influence. Thum saw that a siege of the capital was now 
out of the question ; and, when the news arrived from Bohemia that 
Bucquoy had routed Mansfeld at Zablat (the honours of the day 
belonged to a regiment of Walloons and Spaniards commanded by 
Wallenstein), Thurn took his departure from the neighbourhood of 
Vienna (June 14), and fell back upon Bohemia. But here he proved 
unable to arrest the progress of the Impeiialists ; he had, in fact, little 
or no control of his mercenary soldiery; nor were matters mended by 
the temporary appointment of Anhalt as Commander-in-Chief in 
Bohemia and the sister kingdoms. Thus, in the course of the summer 
and autumn of 1619 the prospects of the Bohemian insurrection had 
unmistakably darkened, ^virile the wider anti-Habsburg movement which 
that insurrection was to have called forth had been checked. 

Ferdinand lost no time in making use of this respite by taking 
his departure to Frankfort, his brother Leopold being left as his vice- 
gerent in Vienna. On his way, at Salzburg, Ferdinand met Doncaster, 
to whom he listened politely, but with the consciousness that the 
ambassador’s messages needed no immediate answer. At Frankfort, 
where he arrived on July 28, he found the Kiirfurstentag already in 
session, but only the three #Spiritual Electors in personal attendance. 
The ifcue of the Imperial election was still not quite assured, though 
his chances were steadily improving. Brandenburg had entered into 
an engagement to vote against him, and to take no step without the 
concurrence of the Palatine Government. But that Government itself was 
at a loss. Neither the name of the Duke of Loixaine, nor that of the 
Duke of Savoy, notwithstanding the reopening of negotiations with the 
latter in the winter months of 1618-9, could be seriously brought 
forward. But the notion, to which the Palatine politicians clung with 
stl’ange perbislency, of raising Alaxiiniiiiui of Bavaria to the Imperial 
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throne, had not been altogether dropped ; and in the meantime they 
were seeking to create delays by contending that a settlement of the 
Bohemian troubles should precede the Imperial election. The Elector 
of Saxony decided the day by refusing to concur in this proposal, 
though it perhaps offered the last chance of localising the war, and by 
announcing his intention to vote with the Spiritual Electors. Hereupon 
the* Elector of Brandenburg, unmindful of his promise, followed suit ; 
and, after Ferdinand had cautiously assented to the “ interposition ” of 
the w'hole electoral lipdy in the Bohemian troubles, his IVahlcapitulation 
was settled without much difficulty, and, on August 28 followed his 
unanimous election as Emperor. The Palatine collapse was complete; 
for Frederick’s ambassador had in the end avowed his instructions to 
vote in the first instance for Maximilian, but in the event of the 
remaining electors or the majority of them voting for Ferdinand, to 
accede to their choice. 

Hardly had this result become known at Frankfoi-t than the news 
arrived there that nine days earlier Ferdinand had been deposed from 
the Bohemian throne. On July 31 the General Diet, attended by 
representatives of Bohemia, the incorporated lands, and the two 
Austrian duchies, had, solely by their own authority, adopted the Act of 
Confederation which declared the Bohemian Crown elective and assured 
the predominance of Protestantism throughout these lands. The formal 
deposition of Ferdinand had followed on August 19. The resolution 
was approved in Silesia, Lusatia, and Moravia — though in the Diet of 
the last-named margi-avate not without strenuous opposition. Had the 
futility of the Palatine policy at Frankfort been known at Prague, 
the Protestant leaders might possibly have paused. No doubt the 
decision of Bethlen Gabor to overrun Hungary, though not actually 
sent to the Directors till the day before the fatal vote, added to their 
confidence. But in any case, on the banks of the Moldau as on those of 
the Main, the die was now ca.st, and it only remained to decide who 
should be invited to the vacant throne. 

The decision was made, not, as it would seem, in deference to the 
general desire of the Bohemian Protestants, of whom, partly for political 
and partly for historic reasons, the majority would probably have 
preferred John George of Saxony, but in accordance with the determi- 
nation of the junta who had the reins of the government wid the 
command of the troops in their hands, Ruppa, Thum, and Hohenlohe 
had made up their minds for the Elector Palatine. In this they were 
undoubtedly intiuenced by the peisonal communications which had taken 
place and by his position in the Union, which at its meeting at 
Heilbronn in June, 1619, urged by the arguments of Maurice of Hesse, 
as well as by the presence of Count Achatius von Dohna, sent by 
Frederick V, had guaranteed a substantial loan to the Bohemian am- 
bassadors and set on foot a “defensive” force of some 33,000 troops. 
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Means having been found for ascertaining that Frederick was “in 
principle ” prepared to accept, he was on August 26 all but unanimousK 
elected King by the General Diet, and on the following day proclaimed 
at Prague. The momentous tidings found him at Amherg, where he 
was anxiously waiting in the company of his adviser, Christian von 
Anhalt. No doubt the greatness at which he trembled had been thnast 
upon him as the inheritor of the policy not less than of the raligious 
faith and princely dignity of his predecessors. But his “ I dare not ” 
was as prolonged as his “I would” was manifest, through it all. At 
first he had in vain entreated the Directors to postpone the initial step 
of the deposition of Ferdinand. Then he had openly wondered what 
course he would take if he were chosen, and before his election had. 


as has been seen, sent Christopher von Dohna to England to sound his 
father-in-law*. He could take scant comfort from a meeting of the 
Union hastily summoned to Kothenburg (September 12), where only 
Baden and Ansbach were warmly for acceptance. From his councillors 
at Heidelberg he obtained an opinion in which they only contrived 
to adduce four reasons for acceptance as against fourteen for refusal. 
Maximilian of Bavai-ia openly warned him of the risk which by accepting 
he would run for both himself and his House. Similar advice, of which 


it is unnecessary to analyse the motives too nicely, reached him from 
John George of Saxony and other Electors ; on the other hand he was 
encouraged to proceed by John Sigismund of Brandenbmg, who was 
before long to marry his daughter Maria Eleonora to Gustavus Adolphus 
(1620), and some years later (1625) another daughter, Catharine, to 
Bethlen Gabor. Maurice of Orange likemse advised compliance. 
Frederick’s mother Louisa Juliana, the highminded daughter of William 
the Silent, was overwhelmed with forebodings of disaster when she heard 
of his acceptance, niat he was urged to accept by his wife is a baseless 
legend, but one which continues to survive; her mind was not at this 
time occupied with high political issues, though on the news of the 
election she asked her father’s support and promised her own readiness 
to sh«re whatever the future might have in store for her consort. It 
was not the persuasions of Elizabeth, bom though she was to be a 
Queen, nor was it any religious admonition on the part of his spiritual 
adviser, Scultetus, which convinced the hesitating Frederick ; it was 
rather, ,we may feel assured,* the steady pressm-e of Anhalt’s counsel 
that he had gone too far to retreat, which finally shaped itself in his 
mind as the belief that his acceptance of the proffered Bohemian Crown 
was the will of God. In this sense, on September 28, Frederick wrote 
secretly in the affirmative to the Directors, who had aheady thrice asked 
from him an answer. Two days earlier Dohna had taken his departure 
from the Court of James I, whose final pronouncement, made four days 
before, had been merely a refusal to decide on his own course of action 
until he should have convinced himself of the justice of Frederick’s 
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cause. This neutral conclusion, which determined the inaction ot the 
States General and Savoy, was adopted with a knowledge of Frederick s 
Resolution to accept, for which James I is not to be held responsible. 
Still there can be little doubt that, had James sent Dohna back with a 
protest, a way might still have been found by Frederick for withholding 
the final acceptance, which from October 6 onwards was formally made 
kncfivn to several Courts. 

The decision thus at last taken was of the utmost importance for 
the future of the conflict, in which religious and political motives and 
interests were from t^e first so inextricably intermixed. The troubles of 
the Austrian Habsburgs had at once become a matter of direct Imperial, 
and unavoidably also of international, concern. It remains unknown to 
what extent Anhalt, whose diplomacy was immediately responsible for the 
crisis, had engaged the support of the Bohemians and their u:onfederates 
for the defence of the Palatinate, should this prove to be the next scene 
of action ; nor do we know whether even now he trusted for this to the 
Union, the product of his earlier handiwork ; but could the Bohemian 
records be revived from their ashes it would matter little, for the issue of 
the struggle dealt swiftly and fatally with the whole of his political edifice, 

At first things seemed to go well. Towards the end of October 
“the Palatinate,” as Louisa Juliana exclaimed, “was on its way into 
Bohemia.” On the last day of the month Frederick held his entry 
at Prague ; on November 4 he was crowned. Queen Elizabeth’s regal 
presence and personal charm suited the glamour of the young pair’s 
sudden elevation, and their popularity sufficed to counterbalance the 
Calvinistic aggressiveness of their Court-preacher Scultetus and the 
occasional offence given by their own light-heartedness. The expenditure 
of the Court, however, though not prodigal, added to the general finan- 
cial pressure, which at times had to be met by extortions in the convents 
and elsewhere. While the new regime was weak at home and, as was 
but to be expected, quite powerless to control an aristocracy which had 
always been high-tempered and of late self-governing, this weakness was 
not in the eyes of the nation compensated by any manifest accessL-m of 
extraneous support, the hope of which had been the real motive of the 
election of Frederick. He was recognised as King of Bohemia by the 
United Provinces and Venice, as well as by Sweden and his fellow- 
members of the LTnion. But Gustavus Adtflphus had his hands full with 
Poland ; and the States General, while prepared to fulfil their promise 
of a monthly subsidy of 50,000 ducats from May, 1619, shrank from 
an armed intervention. On the other hand, Betlden Gabor had now 
begun to move. This remarkable pereonage, half bai’barian in his 
ways of life, while in religion an eager and disputatious Calvinist, was, 
like other Transylvanian potentates before him, obliged to depend 
alternately upon the goodwill of the Sult^ and the favour of the 
Emperor, unless, as now, he took his fortunes into his own hands. 
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In AugAst, 1619, his design of conducting an expedition in aid of 
the Bohemians was annoimced to the Directors; and in the course of 
September the greater part of Upper Hungary fell easily into his hands.’ 
He obliged Forgaez, the Catholic Palatine of Hungary, to summon 
a Diet for November 11 ; and it was obvious that Hungary would 
speedily be added to the confederation whose hostility confronted the 
Emperor. On October 12 Bethlen Gabor entered Pressburg, and its 
castle immediately surrendered to him. Archduke Leopold had no 
choice but to summon Bucquoy from Bohemia to defend the Austrian 
duchies ; and on September 19 he began his retreat, laden with the 
spoils of his master’s kingdom and followed by the Bohemian leaders, 
with a force superior to his own in numbers, but unequal to preventing 
either his junction with Dampierre or his safe transit over the Danube 
(October 25)ji Once more Vienna seemed to be on the eve of a siege ; 
the Bohemians under Tliurn and Hohenlohe cooperating with Bethlen 
Gabor’s victorious army and with an Austrian insurrectionary force 
which guarded the river against any possible succour from Bavaria, 
while maintaining communications with the Protestant malcontents in 
the capital itself. But the combination was broken up by the news that 
Bethlen Gabor’s old adversary, Drugeth de Homonnay, had entered 
Upper Hungary with the aid of a force of Polish Cossacks ; and by the 
end of November the Transylvanian army had begun its homeward 
march. Bethlen had been unable to recover his expenses from his 
Bohemian allies ; and it may be doubted whether Frederick’s Palatine 
advisers looked on their Oriental auxiliary with perfect satisfaction. 
However, without his aid Vienna could not be taken or held ; and the 
Bohemian army was itself, as usual, without its pay. It therefore 
likewise turned homewards. 

Ferdinand had thus gained a respite, and though Bethlen, who had 
now been formally elected “Prince” of Hungary, on January 16, 1620, 
entered into a formal alliance with the Bohemian Crown which precluded 
either side from accepting peace without the concurrence of the other, 
he fpigid it in his interest immediately to concede to the Emperor 
a nine months’ truce on the uti possidetis basis. Bethlen immediately 
proclaimed throughout Hungary an ample system of religious toleration 
approved by the Diet, and set about regulating his relations with 
the Porte. • 

Ferdinand could thus for the moment concentrate his efforts on the 
Bohemian struggle, the significance of which for the religious future of 
Europe was becoming more and more widely manifest. Early in 1620, 
Pope Paul V doubled his subsidy to the Emperor ; the Grand Duke 
Cosimo of Tuscany and the Republic of Genoa transmitted contribu- 
tions ; and Philip III of Spain, besides sending more gold than his 
coffers could spare, levied troops on a large scale in both Italy and the 
Spanish Netherlands. By November, 1619, some 7000 of these tioops 
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had gathered at Innsbruck ; and it was hoped that in the course of 1620 
not far short of 30,000 of the soldiery, whose reputation was still 
'hnequalled, might, under their famous commander Spinola, overwhelm 
the hereditary lands of the usiuper at Prague. At last, too, the 
machinery of the reduced Catholic League had been put into operation. 
On his way home from Frankfort the Emperor Ferdinand II had paid 
a '(dsit to Duke Maximilian at Munich, where they had come to an 
understanding of moment not only for the conduct of the war then 
imminent, but also for the religious fiiture of the Empire, as well as 
for the whole troubled history of the territorial relations between the 
two dynasties (October 8, 1619). All the expenses incurred by 
Maximilian, over and above the contributions due from him as a 
member of the League or the costs of the defence of his own lands, 
were to be repaid to him by the House of Austria, whifch till their 
repayment was to leave in pledge to him an equivalent territory, more 
especially such lands as he might himself have recovered from the 
enemy. At the same time the Emperor and he an-ived at a verbal 
understanding, in which the former promised, in the event of the 
Elector Palatine being placed under the ban of the Empire, to confer 
the electoral dignity upon the Duke of Bavaria, whose line had 
consistently regarded its exclusion from alternate participation in that 
dignity as an arbitrary provision of the Golden Bull. Nor was the 
contingent transfer to be confined to the electoral hat ; for Maximilian 
was to remain in possession of any of the lands in the Empire which he 
had occupied while executing its ban. With these securities, and the 
additional proviso that no intervention of any kind in the affairs of the 
League should be allowed to the Emperor or any other member of his 
House, Jlaximilian had no difficulty in inducing the League at a 
meeting held at Wurzburg on December 5 to resolve on the levy of 
a force of 21,000 foot and 4000 horse, and to commit to his discretion 
the use to which these troops might be put as the occasion demanded. 

As things then stood, it seemed of almost equal importance that, 
after long and complicated negotiations, Ferdinand was successfd in 
securing the support of John George of Saxony. The Elector’s ultimate 
decision was due in part to loyal sentiment, in part to his hereditary 
jealousy of his Ernestine kinsmen of Weimar, whom Palatine diplomacy 
had not omitted to tempt with the bait 'ftf his Electorate, and^ partly 
by the Imperial promise of tendtorial gain in the shape of a lion 
upon both the Liisatias, and of security for the sees and other eccle- 
siastical foundations in Protestant hands in the two Saxon Circles. 
This last promise, which was to acquire a great importance at no 
remote date, was confirmed at a meeting of Catholic Princes, including 
Bavaria, held at Miihlhausen (March, 1620), so far as an undertaking to 
abstain from all armed intervention in the ipatter of these possessions 
extended. At the same meeting a resolution condemning the Bohemian 
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insurrection and promising armed aid to the Emperor for its repression 
was passed. The method of repressing it was left to be settled by the 
joint decision of the Emperor, the Elector of Saxony, and the Duke of 
Bavaria. Saxony had promised to do its best to gain the support of other 
Estates of the Saxon Circles; but in this quarter an ominous admonition 
from Christian IV of Denmark suggested caution (April 1). On the other 
hand the Elector was assured of the concurrence of Landgrave Lewis of 
Hesse-Darmstadt. It may be added that an effort had been made to 
secure further Polish aid by the pledging of certain forfeited lands 
in Sile.sia, but the Turks prevented its despatch. Of troops actually 
imder arms or promised, the Emperor and his allies, Spain, the League, 
and the loyal Princes, are calculated to have now been able to reckon 
upon a force of from 110,000 to 120,000 men, about sufficient to 
overthrow the revolutionaiy regime in Bohemia and the incorporated 
lands, to secure the submission of the Austrian duchies, to occupy the 
Palatinate, and perhaps to keep off the Eastern danger. 

While the Catholic side was thus prepared, the body which claimed 
to represent the Protestant interest in the Empire — that interest to 
which the majority of its population had adhered through long years 
of hope deferred or development arrested — continued to hesitate, and 
finally collapsed. But the ignominy summarised in a song of the day — 

“ A Union they did form at first, 

But when the war came they dispersed" 

— is not wholly to be visited on the most unfortunate of all the leagues 
of the Wsu-s of Religion epoch. In order to satisfy the purposes of 
a policy compounded of dynastic ambition and of antagonism to the 
House of Habsburg, Anhalt had hurried the Elector Palatine into a path 
into which he had not prepared the Union for following him, nor could 
expect it to follow him in contravention of its avowed purpose, and 
without the allies whom his diplomacy had so long been wooing in 
almost every part of Europe. The members of the Union met at 
Nun»erg in November, 1619, together with the representatives of seven 
other Protestant Princes, including the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
discussed their general position with an amplitude rarely surpassed even 
in that argumentative age. But while they peremptorily called upon 
the Duke of Bavaria to satisfy them within two months as to the views 
of the Catholic Estates concerning the expediency of a joint conference 
on all their grievances, they resolved for the present to adhere strictly 
to a defensive attitude. Maximilian of com-se refused, and during the 
ensuing transactions, already noted, the Union was left out in the cold. 
Its ambassador, Buwinkhausen, obtained from the States General the 
promise of a monthly subsidy to the Union, equal in amount to that 
paid by them to the Boherjians ; while James I, who had finally decided 
to limit his assistance to Frederick to the event of an attack upon 
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the Palatinate, pointed out to the ambassador that this occasion had not 
jret arisen (February, 1620). He permitted, however, as he had already 
done in the case of Bohemia, the collection of voluntary subscriptions and 
even the levy by means of the sums thus collected ol 2000 volunteers, 
who before the summer was out crossed the sea under Sir Horace 
Vere (Jul}^- This delay was partly due to the King’s unwillingn&ss 
to 'summon Parliament, partly to the return to England of the Spanish 
ambassador, Count Gondomar, whom James received with open arms, 
and who flattered th^ King’s scheme of an alliance with Spain. Charles 
Emmanuel of Savoy, who had do intention of devoting his resources in 
men and money to the maintenance of Frederick’s precarious grandeur 
at Prague, and who found that tlie Venice Seigniory had come to the 
same conclusion, was beginning to veer round to the Catholic coalition, 
and allowed the passage of Spanish troops through his dominions. 
Bethlen Gabor judged that his moment had not yet arrived. 

On April 30, 1620, the mandate — practically the Imperial declaration 
of war — went forth, which ordered the Elector Palatine to quit the 
Emperor’s dominions by June 1, and threatened him, in case of 
non-compliance, with the ban of the Empire. About the same time 
the commission was issued which empowered the Elector of Saxony 
to occupy the Lusatias and Silesia; and shortly afterwards a similar 
commission against Upper Austria reached Maximilian. The net was 
closing round the insurrection and round its creature, the mifortunate 
Twelfth-night King. 

As so often happens at the eleventh hour, a last effort hdd been 
made in the spring of 1620 by the Government of Mary de’ Medici to 
mediate between the Emperor and his adversaries, so as still, if possible, 
while serving the interests of the Catholic Church, to avoid a -war which 
might increase the prestige and power of Spain. These negotiations, 
carried on by an embassy headed by the Duke of Angouleme, came 
to nothing ; but the French intervention had been at first welcomed at 
Ulm, where the members of the Union were holding a meeting (June, 
1620), and whither Maximilian had sent envoys. The army of the 
Union, some 13,000 strong, was encamped hard by ; while the troops of 
the League, numbering about 24,000 men, were gathered some twentv 
miles lower down the Danube. In July the two associations entered 
into an undertaking of abstention from all offensive operations against 
each other. But Bohemia was expressly excluded from the impact, 
the League in return promising not to attack Frederick’s hereditary 
dominions. In other words, while Spinola might swoop down on the 
Palatinate, Maximilian might invade Bohemia, with his rear secure. On 
July 24, 1620, Tilly entered Upper Austria, and the first stage in the 
great conflict in arras had begun. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE VALTELLINE. 

« 

(1603-39.) 

TiiE Valtellinc is, strictly speaking, that portion of the upper valley 
of the Adda?, about sixty miles in length, which lies between Sondalo, 
at the southern end of the Serra di Bormio and an imaginary line drawn 
between the villages of Piantcdo and Dubino, a few miles from the point 
where the Adda falls into the Lake of Como. The Valtelline proper is 
divided into four districts, the terzero di Sopra, with Tirano for its capital ; 
the terzero di SoUo, with Sondrio for its capital ; the so-called Squadre, 
with Morbegno as its capital; and the independent district of Teglio. 
But intimately associated with the Valtelline, sharing its vicissitudes, 
and for historical purposes to be considered a part of it, we have the 
county of Bormio, commanding the Wormserjoch and the uppermost 
reaches of the Adda, and the county of Chiavenna, the key to those two 
important passes the Splugen and the Maloggia. The Valtelline proper 
runs nearly due east and west ; above Tirano it takes a more northern 
trend towards Bormio. Debouching as it does on the head of Como, it 
forms one of the “gates of Italy,” and is a connecting link of great value 
between the Lombard plain and Tyrol, leading over the Wormserjoch 
by Santa Maria and the Vintschgau to Meran. At the period with which 
we are dealing, a private report to Venice placed the population at 
S0,000, and Padavino, secretary to the Council of Ten and the ablest 
Venelian envoy to the Grisons, gives the fighting forces of the whole 
district thus ; the Grey Leaguej 10,200 men ; the Gotteshaus, 10,600 ; 
the Zehngerichten, 5000 ; Valtelline and Bormio, 15,000 ; and Chia- 
venna, 2000; thus indicating that the Valtelline wth the counties of 
Bormio and Chiavenna was* the most populous part of the whole 
Graubiihden. The people of the Valtelline were strictly, even bigotedly 
Catholic, while their masters, the Graubiindners, were partly Protestant, 
partly Catholic, and in both cases of a very deep dye. 

The Valtelline, with Bormio and Chiavenna, came into the possession 
of the Grisons in the following manner. MTien Gian Galeazzo Visconti, 
after murdering his uncle Bemabo, seized the whole of the Milanese 
duchy, Bernabo’s son Giamjnastino fled to Chur ; and in January, 1386, 
out of gratitude for the protection granted to him by Bishop Hartmann, 
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lie ceded to the Bishop all his rights in the Valtelline, Chia Vienna, Bormio, 
^and Poschiavo. The donation was recognised by later Liords of Milan, and 
also by the Emperor Maximilian I on October 16, 1516 ; though, as far as 
the see of Chur was concerned, it remained a dead letter till 1486, when 
Bishop Ortlieb endeavoured to establish an effective right over the districts. 

was not completely successful, but he came to an understanding with 
Duke Gian Galea 22 o Sforza. The consequences were important to the 
Grisons and the see of Chm-, for the trade-route between northern Italy 
and Germany, whiob had hitherto been chiefly up the Valtelline, via 
Tirano and Bormio, was now detected to Chiavenna and the Spliigen. In 
1512, when Imdovico “il Moro” was taken prisoner. Bishop Paul again 
advanced the episcopal claim on the Valtelline, and this time made it 
good. Maximilian Sforza ceded in perpetuity the Valtelline, Bormio, 
and Chiavenna to the Bishops of Chur and the Grisons, and this cession 
was ratified by Francis I. But in 1530 the three Leagues of the Grisons 
declared that the Bishop had forfeited his rights by failing to take his 
share in the war with Giovanni de’ Medici, “il Medeghino,” when he 
threatened Chiavenna from the Lake of Como. A compromise was 
reached, and the Bishop sun-endered his share of the sovereignty for 
a yearly revenue charged on the customs of Chiavenna. Thus the 
Grisons became sole masters of the Valtelline and of the Passes; and 
the importance of the three Leagues in the subsequent history of the 
disti'ict is so great that a word must be said about their constitution 
and government. 

The Grisons or Graubiinden, the Grey Leagues, was a federation of 
three Leagues: the Upper or Grey League proper seated in the valley of 
the Vorderrhein and its confluents, with Ilanz for its capital, the Gotteshau^- 
or Cade with its capital at Chur, and the Zehngerwhtm or Ten Juris- 
dictions, with its principal seat at Davos. All had risen during the years 
1424-34 on the ruins of the feudal ari.stocracy, the families of Vaz, 
Werdenherg, Toggenburg, Sax, and Belmont, and had been united in one 
common Bund or League, sworn at Vazerol in 1471. The Reformation 
aflrected them diversely. The Gotteshaus, centred at Chur under iSie eye 
of the Bishop, remained for the most part Catholic ; inspired by Zwingli 
and the direct action of Ulric Campell, Philipp Saluz, and Jakob Biveroni, 
the Zehngerichten with the Lower Engadine became deeply Protestant ; 
while the Grey League was divided, the people of Disentis and Xugnetz 
abiding by the old faith, the Oberaxeners and Waltensburgers embracing 
reform. The various communes of each of the Leagues enjoyed their 
own municipal laws and customs, and were independent in all that did 
not affect the commonweal of the whole Bund. Affairs of general con- 
cern to the federation were dealt with in an annual Diet, which met 
alternately at Ilanz, Chur, or Davos, The Diet consisted of sixty-three 
deputies and three chiefs. The Grey League sent twenty-seven, the 
Cade twenty-two, and the Ten Jurisdictions fourteen. The deputies 
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!were elected in the communes by universal manhood suffrage. The Diet 
usually met in September, and the chief of the League in which it was 
sitting acted as President. Though the Diet dealt with all affairs of^ 
importance to the State, it was not absolutely supreme ; there always 
lay an appeal to the communes as the sole fountain of authority ; and 
the deputies, when voting on any definite point, such as war or peace or 
alliances, were required to produce instructions ad hoc from the com- 
munes they represented, or to refer to those communes for such definite 
instructions. Besides the Diet there was also the Cpngress, composed of 
the three chiefs and three deputies from* each League. Congress met in 
February at Chur ; and its duty was to receive and register the votes of 
the communes on matters referred to them in the preceding Diet, and to 
inform the communes of the issue of the votes. Further, the three 
chiefs met thtice a year at Chur for executive and administrative pur- 
poses, and to inform the communes of the agenda of the next general 
Diet. Outside the fixed lines of this ordinary constitution we find an 
extraordinary assembly, the Strafgaidht, which plays a large part in the 
histoiy of the Valtelline. At times of national crises — usually concerned 
with foreign politics or religion — a party among the communes, on the 
•cry of “the State in danger,” would raise their banners — lupfen die 
Fdhnlein, each company or Fdhnlein numbering about 300 men — and 
marching down from their valleys on some important town, Thusis, 
Chur, Davos, would there establish an extra-legal and “ tumultuary ” 
jurisdiction — a kind of committee of public safety, which, under the 
plea of guarding the State, woxdd proceed to extreme measures against 
the adherents of the opposite party. The Strafgericht had no legal 
status beyond the claim that it expressed the will of the communes ; its 
n,uthority rested on the force at its back, the Fuhnleins it could muster. 
The acts of a Strafgericht were liable to be quashed by the next Diet or 
overridden by a hostile and more powerful Strafgericht. It is obvious 
that here lay the elements of civil war, and it frequently happened that 
civil war was avoided only by the intervention of some neighbouring 
Poweff like the Swiss Confederation. 

Such was the political constitution of the Grey Leagues which held 
the Valtelline as a vassal State, Without a clear imderstanding of what 
was taking place in the Grisons it is impossible to grasp the real 
purport of events in the Vaftelline. For purposes of government the 
■Grisons divided the valley into five districts — the Upper and Middle 
Terzeri, Teglio, Morbegno or the Squadre, and Trahona. To each of 
these it sent a podestd. The podestd of the middle district residing at 
Sondrio was known as the Governor of the Valtelline ; he possessed a 
superior authority, and was also Captain-General of the militia. Each 
of these officers was appointed by the Grisons for a term of t^vo yeare. 
Besides the podestd each district had, for purposes of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, a Vicar, who must be a native of the Grisons ; — three 
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candidates for this post were presented to the inhabitants of each district, 
who selected one — and an Assessor who was airways a native of the Valtel- 
liiie; he was chosen by the Vicar from three' candidates presented by the 
district. The jmdesta received a small annual stipend paid by the 
district, but his cliief income was derived from fines and confiscations, 
twg-thirds of which went into his pocket. The three Leagues took it in 
tui-n to nominate the officials in the Valtelline ; the places were openly 
sold to the highest bidder, who recouped himself during his tenure of 
office. The Grisonstwere poor, the Valtelline comparatively rich; the 
officials were armed with supreme power; they were accuser and judge in 
one, with power of life and death and tortui-e. The abuses and injustice 
soon became flagrant and bred in the unfortunate Valtelliners an inex- 
tinguishable hatred of their masters. This animosity was heightened 
by religious differences; the Protestant majority in the Grisons per- 
sistently endeavoiu-ed to impose upon their Catholic subjects the 
doctrines of the Reformed faith. Protestant churches and Protestant 
schools were founded, and Catholic Church property was diverted to the 
support of the Protestant preachers and teachers. The better heads in 
the Grey Leagues were aware of the danger, and reform was attempted 
in 1603, but in vain ; the Valtelline was too rich a prey for the needy 
and greedy Biindners to renounce of their own accord ; and during tlie 
period with which we have to deal Valtelline hatred of the Grisons is 
one of the most important elements in the situation. 

The political development of Europe at the opening of the seven- 
teenth century was about to raise the Valtelline to a point of the highest 
importance, for thi-ee reasons. Fiisst, the possession of the valley, or at 
least the dominant influence in it, was desired as it offered a recruiting 
ground for the States of northern Italy, especially for Venice. The 
Grisons encouraged recruiting; Padavino reporting home describes the 
whole country as a deposito di gente; Spain had raised 6000 men, France 
10,000 men, the Pope 4000 men. In case of war in Italy any Italian 
State would have found it difficult to levy troops in any of its neighbour 
States. It was therefore of highest importance to have access this 
deposito di gente. Secondly, there was the question of reh’gion. It v as 
always possible for the Pope, for the French, for Spain, to plead that it 
ran counter to their conscience to subject the Catholic Valtelliners to 
the Protestant tendencies of the Biindners.* In the Valtelline and in the 
Bund the religious question was genuine enough ; the ValteUinei-s were 
sincerely Catholic, and Catholicism was hound up with their political 
hatred of their sovereign, the Grey Leagues. In the Bund the Protestant 
party was sincere in its faith and ready to sacrifice life, as in the ease of 
the preacher, Blasius Alexander, or to risk the loss of the Valtelline 
rather than trifle with its conscience. But any study of the various 
treaties between the greater Powers, the Ti-eaiy of Madrid or the Treaty 
ot Moiizon, will lead us to the conclusion that the religious question wa* 
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subservient to the question of the Passes — the third and principal 
j-eason for the importance of the Valtelline. 

It is essentia] to a proper understanding of the events v?hich toolc 
place in the Valtelline that we should grasp the geography of the valley 
and of the Passes 'which lead into or out of it. Starting from Bormio 
we have, first of aU, the Wormserjoch leading down the valley of the 
Muranza to Santa Maria in the Munsterthal ; the Fraele Pass leadinff 
to Fuom on the Ofenberg; a more difficult route leads by the Vai 
Pedenos to Livigno, and thence over Casana to Scj,nfs in the Engadine ; 
these three Passes lead north, and connect the Valtelline with the 
territories of the Grisons. To the south, leading into Venetian territory, 
a pass runs up the Val Furva and under Monte Gavia to Ponte di 
Legno and the Val Camonica. Coming further down the valley to 
Grossotto, we reach the Mortirolo Pass, leading to Edolo at the head 
of the Val Camonica. But the point of highest strategical importance 
in the valley was Tirano, for there the great main roads intersect ; the 
road running east and west connecting Como with Tyrol, and the road 
running north and south connecting Venetian tenitory with the Grisons 
by Edolo, Aprica, Tirano, Poschiavo, Bernina, and Samaden. At 
Sondrio again we have a northern Pass, the Muretto, leading by Chiesa 
in Val Malenco over the col to Maloggia in the Engadine or to 
Casaccia in Val Bregaglia, the last of the northern Passes ; while at 
Morbegno, the last of the southern Passes, the Passo di San Marco, leads 
by the Val Brembana to Bergamo. 

As far as the question of vicinity went Venice was conterminous with 
the Valtelline for about sixty or seventy miles of its southern boundary, 
and could approach the valley by at least four Passes — Monte Gavia, 
Mortirolo, Aprica, and San Marco. But the Republic was past her 
prime ; her policy was to maintain peace in northern Italy and to safeguard 
her frontier. She lived in dread of an attack from the Spaniards in Milan, 
and did not aspire to possession but merely to influence in the valley. 
The Spaniards could reach the valley by its open mouth at the head of 
Como ; the Austrians could penetrate by the Wormserjoch ; while the 
Grisons had access by Casana and Livigno, by the Bernina and the 
Muretto Passes. Vicinity counts for much in the history of the Valtelline, 
and the fiercest struggle for possession lay between the Grisons, supported 
by France and representing "French interests, and the Spaniards in the 
province of Milan. 

As to the political situation in Europe, the growth of Spanish- 
Austrian power in Italy was a standing menace to all the smaller Princes 
of the northern plain. The duchy of Milan, ruled by vigorous, am- 
bitious and able governors, who paid little heed to instructions from 
Madrid, constituted a threat to Venice on the east and to Savoy on 
the west. The Spanish .policy was to join hands with the Austrian 
possessions in Tyrol, and thus to suri'oimd Venice on the north, affecting 
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the outlet of her commerce; while on the east the Eepublie 
threatened by Archduke Ferdinand, the “Gratzer,” under cloak of 
Inaranding Uskoks, the refugee settlers on the Dalmatian coast; Affiid 
Fuentes, governor of Milan, stood as menace to the west. SucfflH i 
combination would inevitably have been used by the Pope and SaKam 
— Sarpi’s hated “ DiacatMkon "—against the Bepublic which had 
to -tvithstand and break the power of excommunication and interifflct'. \ 
But to carry out this policy the possession of the Valtelline was essential 
It was therefore a matter of life and death for Venice that the Valtellme 
should remain in tlie hands of the Grisons. Savoy was hardly les'. 
interested than Venice, and for the same reason. Charles Emmanuel 
remarked to the Venetian ambassador, Renier Zeno, “ Four thousand 
Spanish hold us all in chains; what is wanted is courage and money. 
The one I have : if the others had it too, in four months we ‘would dri\e 
out Spain." That was the dream of independent north Italian Princes, 
to get rid of Spain; but if the Valtelline came into the hands of the 
Spanish governor in Milan such a design would be frustrated. 

Outside Italy the struggle between the Reformed and the Catholic 
Church was dividing Europe into two great groups, France, England, 
the Dutch, and the Protestant Princes of the Union, agamst Spain, 
Austria, the Jesuits, and the Church. France and the Reform party 
welcomed the support they readily found in Italy from Venice and 
Savoy, and Henry IV calculated on the politico-religious situation in 
this quarter as a chief factor towards the success of his designs for the 
abasement of the House of Austria. In this connexion the possession 
of the Valtelline was of high significance, for as Plessen, the Electoi 
Palatine’s councillor, explained to Antonio Foscarini, Venetian am- 
bassador in England, the Valtelline formed a connecting link between 
Francophil Venice, the anti-Spanish Grisons, the Protestant Princes ol 
Germany, the Dutch, and the English. The question of its possession, 
therefore, was in a way similar in importance to the question of the 
possession of Julich and Cleves, which in the hands of the Catholics 
woidd have driven in a wedge between the several parts of the erfiti- 
Austrian federates. 

The question of the Valtelline, accordingly, engaged the attention 
of Spain, Savoy, Milan, Venice, Austria, France, and is one of the 
dominating features of the early part of tbte Thirty Years’ War. The 
smaller Powers were anxious to see the Valtelline preserved in the hands 
of the Grisons ; they did not aspire to possession themselves, but they 
were determined to do all they could to prevent the vaUey from falling 
into the hands of Spain or Austria. The three greater Powers, France, 
Spain, and Austria, though professing to desire the status quo, showed 
by their conduct that they were prepared to take possession if they 
could. Each, however, thwarted the other by the help of the Grisons 
and the \ aitelliners themselves. These people and their country are the 
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essential factors in the situation. Neither Feria, nor de Coeuvres, nor 
Baldiron, nor Rohan, nor Merode, succeeded in making good their hold 
upon the Valtelline against the will of the inhabitants. The whole of 
this important question, therefore, is best studied in the Valtelline and 
Graubiinden. There we shall see the attitudes, the aspirations, the 
actions, the instructions of Spain, Rome, Tui'in, Venice, Paris, and 
Innsbruck faithfully reflected in the doings at Thusis, Chur, Bergun, 
Davos, Bormio, Tirano, Morbegno, Sondrio. 

The question of the Valtelline can hardly be ■jaid to have assumed 
Em'opean importance till the year 1620 ; down to that date it was 
rather a matter of private concern between the Grisons and their 
subject land the Valtelline ; but Venice, France, and Milan had, so early 
as 1602, alike begun to take an interest in the valley ; therefore the 
circumstances which led up to the crisis of 1620 and the massacre of the 
Protestants call for attention. 

In 1601, Mery de Vic, French ambassador to the Grisons, was 
negotiating for a renewal of the treaty of 1586 with the Bund. 
Henry IV, writing to him on December 16, 1601, said, “ Above all I 
desire that you should obtain passage through their country for the 
troops I may wish to send into Italy, for that is the chief advantage 
I expect from the alliance.” The King’s agent met with vigorous op- 
position from Casati, the Spanish ambassador, and Giulio della Torre, 
Spanish agent, who freely lavished Spanish gold, while French money 
was scarce. He reports (December 18) that he has not only to bribe the 
seventy members of the Diet, but that “six hundred peasants, having 
nothing to do at home, have descended on Chur, where they live in the 
hostelries at the charges of the King of France. I And it impossible to 
buy them all.” All the same, within eight days of writing this de Vic 
achieved his aim. The Grisons resolved to renew the alliance, “following 
the old treaty.” De Vic had proposed a modification of the terms of 
that treaty as regards the Passes ; he suggested that they should be 
open to the King of France “ and his friends," meaning the Venetians ; 
this«was rejected, and France preserved freedom of passage, '‘pour elle 
seule^ and not “pour elle et ses amis." This, no doubt, is one of the 
reasons why Venice was forced to seek a separate treaty in the following 
year. A tide of anti-Spanish feeling swept over the Grisons ; and Giulio 
della Torre escaped defene^ration solely by the interposition of de 
Vic. The French treaty was solemnly sworn in Notre Dame in October, 
1602. By that treaty the French secured the passage of the 
Bernardino, the Splugen, the Bernina, and the Wormserjoch. It was 
certain that the Spaniards in Milan under such a governor as Don Pedi’o 
Henriquez de Azevedo, Count of Fuentes, would not sit down quietly 
under a menace of that nature. The treaty of 1602 merely inaugui-ated 
dhe struggle for the Alps vhich preluded the Thirty Y ears’ War. 

Venice, finding herself excluded by the clause “pour elle seule," was 
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driven to negotiate a separate treaty. The Republic entrusted the 
ipission to Giovanni Battista Padavino, secretary to the Council of Ten. 
The difficulties were not insuperable. The French treaty had paved 
the way for a treaty with the ally of France. Tlie Franco-Venetian 
party in the Grisons were in the ascendant, under the influence of the 
Protestant preachers, the Prddikanten, who were working against 
the^ Catholicism of Spain, and the Republic had already secured the 
support of the powerful family of Salis. But Padavino, like de Vic, 
had to face the rapapity of the Bundners, though he admits that it was 
due largely to “ the necessities of their poor estate.” The Diet was 
sitting at Chur when Padavino arrived in June, 1603. He had 4000 
crowns at his disposal, but he was obliged to spend 9000 before he 
secured the treaty ; 3000 went in gratuities to officials, 3500 in cash to 
all the voters, and 2600 in feasts and drinks. , It was thus he achieved 
his end. On August 15 the Venetian alliance for ten years was voted 
by twenty Grey League votes against seven, by eighteen Gotteshaus 
votes against four, and by all fourteen votes of the Zehngerichten. 
Padavino returned to Venice with a lai-ge embassy from the Grisons. 
and the treaty was ratified and sworn in the Sala del Maggior Consiglio 
in September, 1603. 

But Fuentes, who had also been seeking an alliance with the Grisons, 
was exasperated by this fresh rebuff. He instantly closed all traffic 
between Milan and the Grisons, and began to build Fort Fuentes on a 
rocky hillock, called Monticchio, which rises in the middle of the swamps 
at the mouth of the Adda. “ Munitissimam arcem scopulis felici conatu 
impomit ” — as he boasts in an inscription which he dictated and 
dedicated to himself. And as a fact Fort Fuentes was a most serious 
menace to the Valtelline and the whole of the Grey Leagues. In it the 
governor of Milan could mass troops for an invasion, and, even more 
important still, by means of it he could completely cut off all trade 
with his neighbours, damaging not only private individuals by the loss 
of transport fees over the Passes, but the State as well by the cessation 
of customs dues, while the entire population was exposed to privation 
from the want of grain and salt, both of which they were accustomed to 
draw from the Milanese. Henry IV was not wrong when he exclaimed, 
‘^Fuentes veut du meme runid ferrer la gorge, de Vltalie et les pieds aii.r 
GrisonsP 

It is true that Fuentes’ instructions were to avoid a war in Italy, 
and an attack on the Valtelline would have compelled Venice to take the 
field ; but the governor trusted that, with the help of Fort Fuentes, lie 
could raise the spirits of the Spanish party and starve the Grisons into a 
more compliant attitude. The alarm ui Graubunden was great Tlhe 
people of the Valtelline were with difficulty restrained by the Grisons 
from attacking the workmen at the fort ; andu embassies were sent both 
to France and to Venice in search of aid. But no active support was 
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promised by either ; Venice was resolved not to precipitate a war if she 
could avoid it, and Henry was too far off to lend immediate help. 
Spanish reaction inside the Grisons began to make itself felt, slowly at 
first, but gathering volume till it culminated in 1607, the ‘‘annus rusticae 
dementiae.'" 

The Grisons, finding themselves unsupported by either of their allies 
and alarmed at the attitude of Fuentes, appointed a Secret Council to 
“deal with all that might be for the service of the Fatherland,” and 
sent an important mission to Milan. Fuentes deijlared that he had no 
hostile intentions, that the fort was merely a defence for the Milanese 
against French or Venetian troops, those to whom the Bund had 
permitted free passage. He offered to remove the commercial embargo 
on condition that French troops were not allowed free transit without 
informing the governor of Milan and obtaining his leave. As to razing 
Fort Fuentes he would not hear of it. Though the envoys agreed to 
these terms the communes refused ratification when they were laid 
before them. Inside the Bund the struggle between the French party 
mider the envoy Paschal and the Spanish party became sharper and 
sharper. Fuentes receiving no definite reply to his request that the 
Passes should be closed to troops hostile to Milan continued to build and 
strengthen Foih Fuentes. On the other hand the Franco-Venetian 
Protestant party, in view of Spanish threats, secured the reswearing of 
the oath of Federation, garrisoned the Valtelline with troops paid by 
France, and set aside every Friday as a day of prayer and humiliation. 
Matters came to a crisis in 1607. Most disquieting news had been 
received from Milan as to Fuentes’ military preparations, and the 
Grisons had appointed a Secret Council of fifteen members to take steps 
for the “ safety of the State.” Venice was at that moment in dread oi 
being forced into war wdth the Pope over the affair of Paolo Sarpi, and 
was anxious to raise troops. She had levied 6000 soldiers in Lorraine 
and sent Padavino to ask for free transit down the Valtelline in terms 
of the treaty of 1603. The Spanish party instantly objected. The} 
piofeured the Lorrainers as a horde of barbarians who would pillage and 
bum all along their line of march. They raised the question as to the 
exact terms of the treaty ; was transit granted “ armed ” or “ unarmed,” 
in “detail” or in “mass”? They declared that the treaty had never been 
submitted to the whole body of commmies, and had been voted b> 
a majority bought with Venetian gold. The fire was quickly lighted 
and fanned to a blaze. In March the Catholic distncts of Belfort, 
Churwalden, and Schanfig “raised their standards,” and marched on 
Chur. They called for the production of the original document, and 
appointed a committee to report whether the copy and the original 
were identical, and whether the treaty had been voted b} a legal 
majority. On April ^ they assembled, in the open air, on the 
jRossboden at Chur, to hear the report, and, on learning that both copy 
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aud original were identical and that the voting had been legitimate, 
they then aud there voted the abrogation of both French and Venetian 
treaties. 

This high-handed act of the Spanish faction, carried out by 
the Spanish-Catholic communes of Belfort and Chnrwalden, in the 
Spanish-Catholic city of Chur, marks the strength of the Spanish 
reacfton against the Franco-Venetian party. On April 10 the vic- 
torious faction in a Strafgericlit of purely Spanish leanings published 
an Artilcelbrief or decree by which the Passes were closed; pensions 
and presents were declared to be the property of the Bund; the 
cleigy {Pradikanten) were forbidden to meddle with politics ; and the 
levdes raised by Venice were debarred from entering her service. The 
three Chiefs of the Leagues refused to attach the seals to this illegal 
decree ; whereupon the seals were taken from them by force. 

This violence provoked an inevitable counteraction on the part of 
the Franco-Venetian Protestants. The leading spirits on the Spanish 
side had been George Beeli of Belfort and Gaspar Baselga. News 
was now sent through from Chiavenna that both were deeply implicated 
in treasonable correspondence with Fuentes. In the actual tension of 
parties and the universal suspicion, the charge was readily believed. 
Meanwhile Paschai, the French envoy, had been raising the Protestants 
•of the Engadine and Pratigau. With nine Fuhnleins, that is about 
2700 men, they marched on Chur, stormed the Bi,shop’s palace in 
which Beeli and Baselga were confined, and carried them off to the 
Rathhaus. Then they locked up the judge and proceeded to try the 
prisoners themselves in a Strqfgerkht of purely Franco-Venetian 
complexion. A mission from the Swiss Confederation urging moderation 
and the liberation of Beeli and Baselga was dismissed without an answer. 
The prisoners were tortured, and the Court found that both had had 
dealings with Fuentes, and had been bribed to vote for the closing of 
the Passes against Venice and France. Both were condemned to death. 
Baselga was beheaded on July 4. He had begged leave to be executed 
in the courtyard of the Bishop’s palace ; but the Engadiners would ‘^Aot 
hear of any concession and carried their victim off by force to the common 
execution place in the town. Beeli sufiered on July 0, In a speech of 
much dignity he defended himself from the charge of treason to his country, 
and declared that only by a good understahdiug w'ith Milan could the 
Grisons find peace and quiet. He died with the word “ fatherland ” on 
his lips. The victorious Franco-Venetian Strafgericht proceeded to tear 
up the Spani.sh Artikelbrief of April 10 and substituted the following 
declaration; The French and Venetian treaties shall hold good”; 
private persons shall not receive pensions nor presents, nor may they 
teke service with foreign sovereigns without leave ; the Secret Council 
is abolished ; an impartial Strafgericht is erected at Uanz to revise the 
operations of both the Spanish and the I’rench Sh'cfgericht in Chur 
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and to try “ those who had acted against the fatherland ” ; and this it 
did in a very gentle manner. 

The Court at Tlanz was a compromise between the two parties. 
It laid, for a while, the storm of popular passion ; the waves of “ rustica 
dementia'" calmed down. But the events of the year 1607 laid bare 
the real situation. France, Venice, and Spain were all struggling for 
possession of the Passes and were prepared to go any length^ in 
compelling or inducing the Grisons to giant it. Among the Biindners 
themselves the chief cause of the ^‘dementia" of internal discord, was 
the discovery that they had a property to sell to eager bidders. Each 
party was fighting for the sole power to sell the goods. The conflict 
was inflamed by two genuine passions, religion and freedom, but both 
were intimately connected with and virtually subsidiary to the question 
of the Passes. It would at the same time be difficult to prove that any 
of the leaders were traitors to their country, though this charge was 
urged against them by their opponents. 

The Assembly at Ilanz brought peace for a while. In 1613 the 
Venetian alliance reached its term of ten years and in spite of every 
effort on the part of the Republic the Grisons refused to renew it. The 
memory of the “ madness ” of 1607 was too vividly Impressed upon 
their minds. But the Republic was in straits for troops to face the 
Uskoks, secretly supported by the Archduke Ferdinand. In 1616 
Padavino was despatched on a mission to renew the alliance if 
possible on the promise of large sums to each of the thi'ee Leagues, 
or at least to raise levies. His efforts, however, were thwarted by 
Gueffier, the French agent who had succeeded Paschal. He like his 
predecessor Paschal, when thwarting Venice and favouring Spain, was 
acting in obedience to the change of policy which followed on the deatli 
of Henry, whose anti-Spanish schemes were succeeded by the philo- 
Spanish policy of Villeroy and the Queen-Mother. This rebuff to the 
Venetians encouraged Casati, the Spanish agent, to apply for a treaty. 
He proposed that neither of the contracting parties should gmnt 
paMage to troops hostile to either ; promised that Fort Fuentes should 
be demolished; and asked that the Passes should be absolutely closed 
to Venice and be absolutely free for the passage of Milanese troops at 
the rate of 200 a day ; the French treaty was to hold good. These 
were Casati’s main offers, tod they were favourable, especially on the 
point of money, which he promised in abundance. But they instantly 
brought to the front the latent schism inside the Bund. The Venetian 
Protestant party, headed by the Preachers, opposed any dealings with 
Spain on the ground of religion. They pointed out that Spain might 
at any moment declare the Grisons heretical and announce that faith 
need not be kept with them. Moreover both Bern and Zmich earnestly 
dissuaded the Bimd from, accepting the Spanish alliance. On the other 
h^d the Spanish party was strongly supported by Rudolf and Pompeius 
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von Planta, two of the most powerful personages in the Grisons. The 
situation was becoming strained once more. The failure of Padavino 
^d the proposals of Casati ranged the two factions in hostile camps ; 
and soon we catch the first mutterings of the coming storm. 

'Ihough Padavino had failed to secure an alliance, Venetian gold 
tempted many Bundners to the service of the Republic, in spite of the 
proRibitions published by the Strc^gerkht in Chur. The Plautas now 
raised a cry against the disobedient levies. The Preachers retaliated 
by declaring that the^ Plantas were intriguing with Austria and Spain 
against the Bund and the Reformed faith. They alleged as proof 
Rudolf von Planta’s secret interview >vith Maximilian Mohr, Casati’s 
secretary, at Zernez, the presence of Jesuits in Planta’s fortress of 
Wildenberg, and the fact that the governor of Milan had again closed 
ti-ade communications on the rejection of Casati’s proposals. In Apiil, 
1618, the Preachers summoned a Synod at Bergiin ; it was entirely of 
their colour, Protestant and anti-Spanish. There “Hispanismus” was 
declared to be treason. Planta was summoned to appear before the 
Synod, and on his refusal the Preachers under George Jenatsch, the 
soldier preacher who now assumed the leadership of his party, marched 
over the Albula down to Zemez to seize him in his castle of Wildenberg. 
They found the castle, however, garrisoned and fortified with 400 men 
under Planta’s command, and it was not till they had called up the 
Engadiners, 1300 strong, that Planta fled over the Ofen Pass to his 
possessions in Tyrol. The Preachers, in pursuit of their campaign 
against “Hispanismus,” now divided their forces. One body marched 
over the Maloggla into Val Bregaglia and seized Johann Baptist Prevost, 
called Zambra, in Vicosoprano ; the other marched over the Muretto 
Pass into the Valtelline to secure the person of Nicholas Rusca, the 
Archpriest of Sondrio, head of the Catholic-Spanish party in the valley. 
The whole Valtelline, strongly Catholic in sentiment, ivas devoted to 
the Archpriest. It was he who had withstood the efforts to impose 
the Reformed teaching on the valley and had rendered inoperative the 
Protestant school founded in Sondrio. He was, therefore, especkilly 
odious to the Preachers. On the night of July 18, 1618, the 
Bundners swept down on Sondrio, seized Rusca in his bed, and 
hurried him round by Chiavenna to join the division which had 
captured Zambra in the Bregaglia. In Sondrio the hells were rung and 
the Catholics rose to attempt a rescue, but they were told that Rusca’s 
life depended on their remaining quiet. With their prisoners the 
Preachers arrived at Chur, but found the town closed against them. 
They passed on to Thusis and there ei’ected a Strafgericht of the 
most violently Protestant complexion, entirely dominated by nine of 
the hottest pulpiters. They proceeded to work and issued a decree, 
forbidding pensions and decorations, and ajiy dealing with foreign 
sovereigns, disabling anyone who liad taken an oath to a foreign 
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sovereign ?rom handling Bund affairs, prohibiting foreign enlistment, 
and expelling foreign ambassadors. It is clear that the intention of 
the Thusis Strqfgericht was patriotic. It was an effort to shake the? 
Grisons free of the foreigner. There is no mention of the Passes nor 
of religion. The expulsion of ambassadors deeply offended France, 
and so enraged Gueffler, her envoy, that he became one of the 
most active agents in the massacre of 1620. The Thusis Strqfger^ht, 
having published its decree, turned to deal in the fiercest spirit with its 
prisoners and its enemies. Zambrawas beheaded; Rusca, though an old 
and feeble man, was subjected to repeated torture by the cord; as he was 
being hauled up for the fifth time he fainted and died. His tongue was 
found bitten through in his agony. The Plantas had fled ; but, on the 
strength of correspondence discovered in their castles of Wildenberg and 
Riedberg, Pompeius and his brother Rudolf were declared vogelfrei 
or outlawed, and banished from the Grisons under pain of being quartered 
if caught , their goods were confiscated, their houses were to be razed 
and a price was put on their heads. Banishment and confiscation were 
pronounced against twelve other persons, several of them inhabitants of 
the ValteUine. This and the murder of Rusca were among the principal 
causes which led up to the massacre of 1620. 

The ruthless and high-handed proceedings of the Thusis Strqf- 
gericht brought the inevitable reaction. The Catholic communes of 
Bregaglia, Lugnetz, Disentis, Oberhalbstein, marched on Chur to demand 
revision ; while the Protestants of the Upper Engadine, Davos, and 
Pratigau, ranged themselves in support of the Preachers. The outlaws 
also had appealed to the Swiss Confederation to secure them safe conduct 
and a fair hearing. It seemed as if civil war were on the point of 
breaking out under the walls of Chur. But a compromise was effected 
by which, in October, 1619, a new Strqfgericht was erected at Davos, 
and all the outlaws of the Thusis assembly, with the exception of the 
eight most important personages, were granted safe conduct and a fresh 
hearing. This was, however, only a partial reparation. It left out of 
accaunt the powerful outlaws, the Plantas, who were resolved to recover 
their property and their status, and it ignored the gromng hostility in 
the ValteUine, caused by the murder of their Archpriest. It is to the 
ValteUine that our attention must now be tmned. 

Since the triumph of tie Protestant party at Bergiin, Thusis, and 
Davos, the ValteUine had been even more harshly governed in Protestant 
interests than heretofore. The blood of Rusca was unavenged, and 
religious sentiment and patriotic aspirations combined to tempt the 
ValteUineis to throw off' the yoke of the Grisons. The situation seemed 
favourable. The Bund was torn in two by the violence of the Thusis 
Strqfgericht ; the exUes, the Plantas and their foUowers, were ready with 
600 men at Landeck, only waiting an opportunity to regain their posses- 
sions and their status. In Milan was a Spanish governor, the Duke of 
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Feria, eager to assist in crushing the Franco- V'enetian party. Prance was 
still incensed at the expulsion of her envoy, Gueifier, and would not move ; 
Venice, threatened by Austria on the one side and Milan on the other, 
dared not move. It seemed that the moment had come. The nobles 
of the Valtelline, the Schenardi, Venosta, Guicciardi, Paravicini — all of 
whom except the Guicciardi had suffered under the Thnsis and Davos 
Cofirts — headed by RobusteUi of Grossotto, who, though not a noble, w as 
rich, vigorous, and related by marriage to the Plantas — entered into a 
conspiracy against their Grisons lords. Guicciardi, accompanied by 
priests, undertook a mission to gain the support of Feria. The priests 
easily persuaded the Cardinal Archbishop of Milan, Federigo Burromeo. 
to second their efforts ; while Guicciardi found an ally in Gueffitr, the 
French envoy, who, by letter, urged Feria to embrace the enterprise. 
Feria’s instructions were to keep the peace in Italy, and an armed inter- 
vention in the Valtelline would hardly achieve that. He hoped, however, 
to support the Valtelliners without being obliged to draw the sword. 
The Bund was divided, France engaged with the Huguenots, Venice 
isolated. Guicciardi’s mi.ssion succeeded, and he returned to the Vaitel- 
line with money and promises of support. With this' encouragement 
the plot ripened quickly. It embraced not merely the murder of ali 
Protestants in the valley but also a concerted attack on the Grisons. 
Planta, with Austrian troops under Baldiron, was to invade the 
Miinsterthal, establish connexion with the Valtelline by the Worm- 
serjoch, and to thi'eaten the Lower Engadine by the Ofen Pass. 
Simultaneously an attack was to be delivered on the Rheinwald by 
troops raised in Milan and Lugano, under Gidri, with a view to effecting 
a junction with the Catholic communes of the Upper or Grey League, 
thus threatening Chur, w'hich was to be menaced by Austrian soldiers 
massed at Feldkirch. Giovanni Maria Paravicini was charged with 
the closing of the valley against help from the Grisons garrison ot 
Chiaveiina, thus allowing the massacre to take place undisturbed. 
The plans were skilfully laid and the promoter was Gueffier, acting iji 
concert with Casati and Rudolf von Planta against the Venetians^vho 
alone stood with the Protestant party in the Grisons. He lived to 
regret his conduct when he foimd that he had placed the Valtelline 
entirely in the hands of Spain. 

The conspiracy advanced rapidly; though not without aiou.sing thc- 
suspicion of the Protestants in the Valtelline, who sent warnings to the 
Strqfgericlit at Davos and asked for a garrison. They were assured that 
there was no danger, the Valtelliners were unarmed, the keys of the 
arsenals were in the hands of the Grisons podestas\ nevertheless, a* 
a precaution and to allay the alarm, a thousand men of the Valtelline 
militia would be called out to man the trenches at ManteUo, as the 
only conceivable danger was an attack frorj Milan in favour of tlie 
Thusis exiles. A more disastrous step could not have been taken, for it 
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placed under arms the Catholic Valtelliners, the very men who were 
on the point of rising against their superiors. The massacre and rising* 
were fixed for July 28, but two events occurred which precipitated the 
movement. Giori delivered his attack on the castle of Misox and the 
Rheinwald on July 12, and was driven back by Guler over the Bern- 
ardino. In these circumstances Robustelli, who was the acknowledged 
leader of the rising in the Valtelline, wished to carry out the design at 
once. A messenger was sent to Paravicini telling him to move his 
troops up quickly so as to close the approaches fr^m Chiavenna. The 
me.ssepger was stopped at the bridge by MaiiteUo, but found time to 
fling the letter into the Adda. Tlie conspirators heard only that their 
messenger had been arrested ; they did not know that the letter was in 
the river, and so concluded that all was discovered. Venosta counselled 
flight, but was oven'idden by the vigour of Robustelli, who decided to 
strike without delay. On the morning of Sunday, July 19, he and his 
band of assassins stole into Tirano. A detachment was sent to hold 
the gorge by the Madonna di Tirano and to prevent any help from 
Poschiavo. Four shots in the clear morning air gave the signal for the 
attack. The houses of the Protestants were sun’ounded. The podeita, 
Enderlin, was killed in the hostelry where he lodged. The preacher 
Basso was slain and his head placed on his own pulpit for the derision 
of the Catholic children. The Chancellor Lazzerone fled naked into the 
Adda for safety, but was discovered and murdered; the Vicar von Salis, 
in fact all the Grisons officials, met the same fate. About sixty persons 
perished in Tirano. The massacre spread down the valley. In Teglio 
jeventeen persons fell. At Sondrio the Protestants received timely 
warming and many fled up the Malenco Valley and over Muretto to 
Maloggia; but the minister arrd one hundred aird forty of his flock 
were slain in the square. At the sight of their blood the people cried, 
“TJris is our revenge for Rusca.” The slaughter lasted fourteen days. 
About six hundred victims perished, many of them caught iir the woods 
and on the hill-sides where they had soirght shelter. Robustelli was 
declfS'ed Landeslimiptmann, and turned at once to face the Grisons 
troops which were marching from Chiavenna to put down the revolt. 
Their lack of discipline, their greed for plimder, and a divided leader- 
ship rendered their efforts abortive ; and the Valtelliners, with the help 
of Spanish troops, closed the approaches from Graubunden. 

Feria now declared the Valtelline under Spanish protection. There 
was no doubt as to his main intention ; under the plea of protecting the 
Catholic faith he meant to seize one of the gates of Italy and to secure 
the Passes for the Spanish- Austrian combination. The whole aspect of 
the Valtelline question was hereby changed. What had hitherto been to 
a large extent a private affair of the Grey Leagues now assumed European 
importance, when one of the competitors for free transit was no longer 
a suppliant, along with other Powers, to the Bund for favours, but was 
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actoailv in possession. The Thirty Yeare’ War had already broken out. 
and the importance of that possession was presentij to he proved when 
thirty thousand Catholic troops marched through the ValteBine in a 
single year and turned the balance at the decisive battle of Ndrdjingen. 

When the news of the massacre reached the Grisons the Davos 
Strj{fgerkM was dis-solved as incapable of manag^g so difficult a 
situation, which had now assumed a European character. The Bund 
appealed at once to Bern and Zurich for help to crush the “rebel' 
V^telliners and to recover the valley. Venice was seriously alarmed at 
the Spanish threat to its northern frontier, and when the Grisons’ appeal 
for help arrived the Republic was inclined to send overt armed support. 
But Feria declared that he would comsider any advance of Venetian 
troops as a camL^ belli. V’enice was compelled to limit her assistance to 
money and ammunition, and artillery was pushed forward towards the 
Mortirolo Pass so as to be ready to support the Grisons in an attack on 
Bcirmio and the head of the valley ; Girolamo Priuli was also despatched ‘ 
on a special mission to France, Bnt France was in no position to move. 
She v/as occupied with the internal question of the Huguenots, and, 
though deeply interested in the fate of the Valtelline, wa.s unable to 
take any military measures for the enforcement of her treaty rights. 
Moreover the trend of her policy was still philo-Spanisfa. Richelieu 
had not yet assumed the reins, nor renewed the anti-Austrian policy of 
Henry IV. Diplomacy was her only available weapon, and, as we shall 
presently .see, she was meditating Bassompieire’s embassy to Madrid. 

TTie sole support, therefore, which the Grisons found in their pro- 
jected attempt to recover the Valtelline was the 8200 men furnished bv^ 
Bern and Zurich, and the money and munitions which Venice promised. 
With these forces and 1200 men of their own they resolved to deliver the 
attack. But instead of choosing the Bernina as their route and as their 
objective Tirano, where they would have been within easier reach of 
Venetian supports, and would have cut the valley in two at its most 
important strategical point, they resolved to make for Bonnio, over the 
more difficult route of Casana and Livigno and down the Val PedAios, 
The Spaniards expected the attack from Poschiavo, and their strongest 
divisions were holding Tirano, but they had left 1600 men well entrenched 
at the mouth of Pedenos to protect Bormio. The Grisons under Guler 
and their allies under Miilinen delivered a vigorous attack on the 
trenches ; the mountain-bred soldiers scaled the overhanging rocks on 
either side and soon turned the position. The Spaniards retired with 
considerable loss, and the Bundners entered Bormio; whence Hercules 
von Salis was despatched to Venice to implore instant help toward' 
the common object, the expulsion of the Spaniards from the Valtelline. 
But before his mission could produce any effect came the news of 
the unhappy end of the whole expedition, said Salis, who was ill, died 
of grief. Against Guler’s advice the attacking army wasted eight da) s 
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in Bormio, days which were of the greatest value to the Spaniards for 
strengthening Tirano. When Guler and Miilinen arrived outside thfj 
town they found trenches thrown up before the walls, the vineyards and 
gardens converted into shelters for musketry, the whole position too 
strong. The attack was repulsed, and the Grisons army retired to 
Bormio in discouragement. The Berners refused to continue the cam- 
paign, and the Biindners clamoured to return to meet a danger which 
was threatening their homes and their farms. The whole army streamed 
back again over Casana, and the first attempt to recover the Valtelline 
closed in disaster. 

A grave peril overhung the three Leagues. The Catholics of the 
Grey or Upper League, the communes of Disentis and Lugnetz, Spanish 
in sentiment and encouraged by the success of their fellow-believers in 
the Valtelline, supported by Giori from Misos and the Catholics of the 
five cantons (Uri, Unterwalden, Schwyz, Zug, and Luzern), and urged 
ton by Gueflier and Casati, determined to take advantage of the absence 
of the Protestant army in the Valtelline, to crush if possible the Preachers’ 
party in the Grisons. These Catholic Biindners had refused to share 
in the Bormio expedition and were pursuing a selfish policy of their 
own, by which, on the strength of their religion, they hoped to induce 
Feria to restore the Valtelline to them alone. With that object in view 
they had already approached the governor of IMilan. On February 6, 
1621, Feria and the envoys of the Upper or Grey League signed a 
convention as to the Valtelline on the following conditions. There was 
to be free transit for all royal troops ; a Spanish garrison was to be 
placed in the valley for eight years; the demohtion of Fort Fuentes 
was to be considered ; the Valtelline and Bormio to be restored to the 
Grey League, but only the Catholic cult permitted ; a general pardon 
was to be granted, the King of Spain guaranteeing secm’ity ; a Spanish 
agent was to reside in the Valtelline. 

This treaty was considered as an act of treachery against the Bund 
by all but the Catholic-Spanish party of the Upper League. The 
Protestant communes of that League refused to ratify it except under 
pressure. The Protestant- Venetian party was exasperated. Even the 
Valtelliners resented an arrangement which placed them once more under 
a part of the hated Grisons. They indulged in hopes and visions of a 
(juasi-independence under the'tutelage of Spain. The spirit of freedom 
was stuTing in their veins. Their historians began to use the word 
“Patria"; they themselves despatched to the Courts of Milan, Rome, 
Madrid missions which were recognised and dealt with as independent. 
It looked as though civil war were inevitable. The Oberlanders, supported 
by the men of Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Zug, and Luzern, in whose 
presence we see the hand of Gueflier and Casati, marched down to 
Beichenau, at the junction pf the “Vorder” and “Hinter” Rhine, and 
occupied Raziins, Ciizis, and Thusis opposite to Domleschg, the smiling, 
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sonny district where lay the Planta castles of Fiirstenau and Rieiiberg. 
On the other hand, the Protestant party, returning from the disa-tro j-; 
expedition to Bormio, induced their Bern and Zurich allies to halt ami 
entrench themselves at Zizers, Igis, and Mayenfekl. Chur lav between 
the opposing forces. No collision actually took place. The Protestant- 
\’ejietian partv concentrated at Griisch, in the Pratigaii, on the line of 
their return march from Bormio and in touch with their Bern and 
Zurich allies at Mayenfeld. They were joined by the leaders among 
the Prddikantev, G«orge Jenat'ch, Elasius Alexander, Bonaventura 
Toubch and others. Tiiese men foniped themselves into a league, to 
which they gave the name of the Giilherziffcn. Their object was to 
attack and cm-h the Catholics of the L jper League, and their animodri 
was directed chiefly against the Planta faiiily, the leaders of the Spanish- 
.Au'-trian partv, on whom the Catholics *lied. Pompeius von Planta, on 
the strength of the Milan convention Ad relying on the presence of 
the Catholic forces at Thusis, Cazis, an* Raziins, had returned to hi' ' 
castle of Riedberg in Domlescbg. The l^iherzigen resolved to murder 
him. They engaged some hardy spirits^Galius Riederer, Chri'topher 


tHe deed. These men, 
^tigau, left Griisch 
Y’ame to Riedberg 
ard they found 
\ day to Ilan?. 
The door w'a 
, in his hand 
^on away aiu., 
Jne?” To which 
fland, and here i' 
'p to the ground, 
oon stuck in the 


Rosenroll, and Domenic Stupan, to carry 
together with some seventeen other youth 
on the night of February 14, 1622, and b’ 
at six o’clock on the following morning 
Planta’.s groom currying his hoKe, for 
The youth was forced to point out his 
broken open and there stood Planta 
But on the sight of the armed gr 
cried, “ What have I dohe that . 
came the answer, “ You/ have betr.. 
your pay.” With that a' blow from an axi=*vf»er«t. 
and another followed with such violence that the 
floor. 

This deed accomplished, the Gutherzigcn, uhde't Jenatsch, not 
venturing to march past Catholic Chur to attack thd Catholic Gber- 
landers at Reichenau, passed up the Pratigau, over the Fluela into tb/’ 
Engadine, and thence over the Albula down upon Domleschg by the 
Schyn. They attacked and routed the Catholics/at Thusis, drove them 
down to Raziins, plundered that Austrian fortress, and phased the eriem-',* 
by Valendas, where they made a fruitless stand, pas^d Ilanz up the 
Vorderrheinthal and over the Oberalp, thus clearing t/ie Grisons of the 
Catholic'Swi.ss invasion and establishing the supremacy Of the Protestant- 
Veiictian party. 

^ But while these events were taking place inside the Grisons, the 
question of the Valtelline and the Passes was receiving more decisive 
attention in the wider field of European pcJitics. The failure of the 
gy^over the Valtelline, the convention between Feria and the 
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Iffpper League, and the obvious anarchy of the whole country, convinced 
^th France and Venice that steps must be taken unless they intendei} 
^to leave the Valtelline in the hands of Spain and Austiia. Had the 
Crrisons recovered the Valtelline, the treaty of 1602 would have remained 
.in force and France need have taken no steps to keep the Passes open. 
But such was not the case. Marshal Bassompierre was accordingly sent 
-to Madrid to negotiate a treaty which should settle the question of the 
ValteUine by an agi’eemeiit between the two gi-eat Powers. Philip III 
was ill and dying, — his last injunctions to his sovi, who succeeded liim 
w'hile Bassompierre was still in Madrid, were to lend an ear to papal 
advice. At first Spain suggested that if France would guarantee the 
protection of religion iu the Valtelline and es:clude Venice, Spain would 
withdraw on receiving compensation for outlay. Bassompierre declined. 
Free transit for Spanish troops was then proposed as an equivalent for 
compensation. But this offer too clearly revealed the true intentions of 
Spain, and again Bassompierre declined. Venice meantime was *en- 
deavouring to influence the confei-ence at Madrid through the Com’t of 
Rome. Its envoy terrified Gregory XV by visions of Spanish supremacy 
throughout Italy, and the Pope threw his great influence into the French 
scale throughout the negotiations at Madrid. A further scheme was 
submitted by Baldassare de Zuniga, by which the Grisons were to receive 
50,000 crowns and the Valtelline w'as to be ceded to the Pope. Bassom- 
pierre replied that his mission was to recover, not to*seU, the Valtelline. 
Other plans were laid before the conference. It was proposed to erect the 
‘ ^altelline into a fourth Bund ; but that would have implied an abdica- 
^tion of rights on the part of the Three Leagues as weU as the creation of 
a new Ultra-Catholic League, which would have entirely upset the existing 
balance. It was even suggested that the Valtelline might be constituted 
a fourteenth canton of the Swiss Confederation. But none of these 
proposals really met the intention of the Powers. Bassompierre remained 
firm by his instructions ; Spain gave way, and the Treaty of Madrid was 
signed on April 26, 1621. Its terms, so far as the Valtelline was 
coilCemed, included restoration to the Bund ; amnesty ; the status of 
1617 as regards religion, that is to say, permission for the exercise of the 
Reformed faith ; the King of France and the Swiss Confederation to act 
as guarantors. The pliant spirit which Bassompierre found in the 
■Spanish ministers has been *explained by a deep design on the part of 
Spain to free Louis from foreign embarrassments, so that he might 
commit himself fully to an internal struggle with the Huguenots which 
would keep France weak. 

But neither the Grisons nor the ValteUine had been consulted in the 
Treaty of Madiud. It remained to be seen how they would take it. The 
Grisons, naturally, were satisfied. They had recoveied their sovereignty 
'*nd secured toleration fex the Reformed faith. Two of their leading 
aspirations, patriotism and religion, received fulfilment by the treaty. 
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Tinroughout their subsequent histoiy they take their stand on the 
terms of Madrid. Only tiuee communes objected to the amnesty clause 
which allowed Robust^ and his assassius to go free; while the Catholics 
of the Upper League had hankerings after their treaty with Feria, which 
restored the Valteliine to them alone. The Valtelliners, on the other 
hai^d, were violently opposed. They had tasted the sw^eets of inde- 
pendence and refused to he placed once again under the tjuanny of 
the Orisons, especially with a clause which exposed them to all the 
difficulties of a religious conflict. They protested, by envoys, at Milan, 
IMadrid, Rome, and Paris. Feria, again, was opposed, as he desired to 
maintain his treaty with the Upper League, and the policy which had 
made Spain master of the Valteliine and the Passes. There was a party 
at Madirid which supported Feria. The Catholic cantons of the Swiss 
Confederation disliked the religious clause, and it was round them 
that the opposition to the Treaty of Madrid was concentrated, for by 
that treaty the Swiss Confederation was to act as guarantor in conjunc- 
tion with France. A Diet was summoned at Luzern to accept the 
obligation. The Catholic cantons, being the majority, declined in 
spite of the efforts of Gueffier, Montholon, and Miron, aided by the 
ambassador of Venice and the envoys from the Grisons. 

The Biindners soon found that they were not to reap the fruits of 
the Treaty of Madrid. Under the influence of the Preachers, headed, 
as always, by George Jenatsch, they determined to recover the Valteliine 
by themselves, and the second expedition to Bormio was planned. 
Jenatsch, aware that the Upper League would not willingly join him, 
and mindful of their treacherous action during the first expedition, 
went up to Fhms, and on the first signs of recalcitrancy shot Josef von 
Capaul. Passing on to Ilanz, he threatened a like fate for any who 
opposed the determination of the Bund. Cowed by his violence, the 
Oberlanders reluctantly joined the forces in the Engadine. They were 
600 men strong, but without commissariat and without a siege train. 
On October 11, 1621, they marched over Casana to Livigno, and down 
the Val Pedenos. The inhabitants had fled to the mountains, talking 
with them all provisions, and the Spaniards had burned the town so as 
to deprive the enemy of shelter. Bormio was garrisoned by 800 men 
who were driven in from their outworks and retired to the fort. But 
the want of guns rendered any attack hopeless. The troops were 
absolutely without food. Moreover, news was received that Feria was 
marching up the valley, while Baldiron, with Austrian troops in the 
Miinsterthal, was threatening the Engadine. To crowm all came a 
letter from Montholon declaring that unless the forces retired at once 
he would not guarantee the fulfilment of the Madrid Convention. On 
October 14 the Gri.sons abandoned the enterprise. 

The second Bormio expedition proved evefl more disa.strous tlian the 
first, for it brought into active hos-tility the Austrian power in the Tyi-oL 
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Both Feria and Archduke Leopold declared that the expedition was an act 
of war on them, not a legitimate attempt to subdue a rebellious province. 
The Archduke had been exasperated by the sack of his castle at Raziins,* 
in March of this year. He now determined to revive and make good his 
claim on the Lower Engadine and eight of the Zehngerichte, his title 
to which was based on purchase from the House of Toggenburg. In 
conjunction with Feria he prepared a triple attack on the Grisons. The 
three Leagues torn by internal dissensions, unsupported by France, which 
was still engaged in the Huguenot war, or by Venice which dared not 
move under threat of attack from IVIilan and from Austria, were powerless 
to resist invasion. Feria marched on Chiavenna and subdued the Val 
Bregaglia. The Archdulce’s troops under Baldiron seized the Lower 
Engadine, and at the same time made a raid upon the Priitigau from 
Montafon over the Schlapina Pass, which debouches at Edosters. Bal- 
diron swept over the Fluela, disarmed Davos, compelled the people of the 
Pratigau to beg for pardon on their knees and to deposit their arms in 
Castels, to renounce all treaties with other members of the Grisons and 
with France, and to acknowledge Austrian sovereignty. He then marched 
down on Mayenfeld, garn'soned it, and proceeded to Chur, thus estab- 
lishing a junction with the Austrian forces at Feldkirch, and with him 
was the Thusis outlaw, Rudolf von Planta. This meant the complete 
defeat of the Preachers and their allies, the Venetian party. More 
than one thousand five hundred Biindners fled. Jenatsch, Toutsch, 
Alexander, and Vulpius endeavoured to escape over the Panixer Pass into 
Glarus. It was November, and a furious snowstorm was raging. Tlie 
Oberlanders, embittered against them by the murder of Capaul in 
Films, were on their track. Toutsch was killed, Alexander captured 
and sent to Innsbruck, where he was beheaded a year later. Vulpius and 
Jenatsch escaped. 

The three Leagues were at the lowest ebb. They had lost the Val- 
telline, Chiavenna, Val Bregaglia, Bormio, Munsterthal, Lower Engadine, 
and eight of the Ten Jurisdictions. One of the three Leagues, the Zehn- 
gerifihten, indeed, existed no more. The stracture of the Grisons as a 
State lay in ruins. The chief causes of this disaster were the violent 
religious and political schism inside their o\vn body, the vicinity of 
Austria and Milan, the weakness of Venice, the distance of France. By 
the close of 1621 the entire »Grisons were in the hands of Austria and 
Spain. That situation was made quite clear by the terms of the Milan 
Artikel, a double agreement with Feria and Leopold, signed at Milan 
in Januai-y, 1622. The Valtelline and Bormio were renounced by the 
Grisons for an annual payment of 25,000 gulden (175,000 francs) 
guaranteed by Spain. Chiavenna w'as restored, but the Reformed faith 
was excluded. All Protestants in the ValteUine were obliged to sell their 
propert}^ within six year^. By the terms settled with Leopold, the 
eigEt Jurisdictions, the Lower Engadine, and the Munsterthal were 
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declared io be subject to Austria, and an Austrian garrison was to be 
maintained for twelve years in Chur and Ma 3 'enfeld. 

* But the spirit of the Biindners was not quite broken yet. The in- 
toierabife persecutions of the Austrian garrison and the presence, under 
its protection, of a body of Capuchins drove the Priitigau into a revolt 1 
which, for a time, forc^ Baldiron into flight. The Biindners had been 
disSrmed ; hut secretly, by night, in the upper forests of their valley, 
tliey furnished themselves with formidable clubs, ten feet long, shod 
with iron and studded with nails. On April 24, 1622, they swept 
down upon Lu/ern, ‘killed or drove out the Austrians; pressed them 
through the gorge at Felzenbach; attacked Baldiron’s trenches and 
drove him into Chur, exclaiming, “Z>ia Piintrier sind nit Menschen, 
sonder TaifelT' Chur was besieged, and Baldiron was compelled to 
ask for terms, and to retire. But by July, Baldiron and Alvig von 
Suiz were in the Engadine with 10,000 men. Salis, the general of the 
Leagues, had only 2000 men at his command. The Priitigau was soon ' 
reduced, and in September. 1622, the Treaty of Lindau seemed to rivet 
the Austrian yoke upon the Grisons and the Valtelline. Its terms were 
an amplification of the Milan Artilcel. Austria dealt only with the Grey 
League and the Gotteshaus, the eight Jurisdictions and the Lower 
Engadine were treated as already Austrian subjects. The two remain- 
ing Leagues pledged themselves to make no treaties without the consent 
of Austria; to grant free transit and free recruiting for Austria and 
Spain ; to receive an Austrian garrison in Chur and Mayenfeld ; and 
to do justice to the Plantas and those who had suffered in the past 
commotions. 

This meant the complete success of the Austrian-Spanish party; and 
as far as the Grisons and the Valtelline were concerned it seemed that 
the question of the Passes, the question of religion and the question of 
patriotism were at an end. For, under the impulse of the Thirty Years’ 
War, amaments were increasing rapidly ; Feria was able to place 8000 
men in the county of Chiavenna, and Baldiron to lead 10,000 men over 
the Passes of the Engadine. It was out of the question for the Bupd to 
dream of opposing such forces. Tlie Grisons, moreover, were exhausted 
by five years of internal dissension and conflict, and a year and a half of 
Austrian tyranny and commandeering. 

But within a month and a half of the conclusions at Lindau the 
Peace of Montpellier was signed in France (October 19, 1622). The 
Fluguenot difficulty was dispelled for a time. France acquired a free 
hand, and the whole situation assumed another aspect. 

Richelieu was rising rapidly to power ; though he did not assume the 
reins till a year later, he had the ear of the Queen-Mother and spoke 
through her. ihe general lines of his foreign policy were those laid 
down by Henry IV and Sully, the abasement of the Austrian-Spanish 
power. But in order to carry out his policy it was absolutely essential 
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that the Huguenot question, which held France divided and weak, should 
first be settled. This was Richelieu’s real difficulty, and the true cause 
of the vacillation of France in the support of her agents in Switzerland, 
and of French precipitancy as in the case of the hurried Treaty of 
Monzon. Until the Huguenot question was finally settled by the faU 
of La Rochelle Richelieu never had a free hand, and was liable to be 
thwarted at any time in the prosecution of a policy which never for an 
instant was out of his view. But his struggle with the House of Flabs- 
burg was, in its early phases, a secret struggle, a .struggle of diplomacy, 
of continual countering of Austro-Spanish successes ; he never allowed 
it to become overt warfare. 

As with Henry IV, so with Richelieu the question of the Valtelline and 
the Passes played a large part in the general design against Spain and 
Austria, and the keynote of his policy was restitution of the Valtelline 
in the terms of the Treaty of Madrid. Accordingly, w'hen Venice and 
Savoy, in alarm at the decisive success of l..eopold and Feria, and the 
absolute subjection of the Grisons and the Valtelline by the Treaty of 
Lindau, implored the French Court to break up a situation so menacing to 
the whole of noiMiem Italy, they found a ready hearing, and in February, 
1623, the Treaty of Paris was concluded. France, Venice, and Savoy, 
pledged themselves to the restitution of the Valtelline. 

The policy of the Court of Madrid was peace in Italy, The Pope too 
felt the gravest alarm at the prospect of a conflagration; and so, to 
avoid a war over the Valtelline, he proposed the sequestration — the 
“ (kpositum^' as it was called — of that valley into his own hands. Some 
of the Cardinals, notably Mafteo Barberini, afterwards Urban VIII, were 
opposed to a policy which would probably entangle the Papacy in the 
mesh of temporal politics; but he was overridden by the Cardinal- 
nephew, Ludovisi, w'ho cherished chimerical designs for erecting the 
Valtelline into a papal State. France agreed to the depositum on the 
conditions that the forts should be razed and that the sequestration 
should last four months only. France never intended to abandon her 
policy of restitution in the terms of the Treat)' of Madi’id. 

The papal troops, under the Marcbese di Bagno, entered the Val- 
telline and took possession of the strong places. But in July, 1G23, Pope 
Gregory XV died and was succeeded by Mafleo Barberini, the Cardinal 
who had opposed the deip&sitim. The new Pope was anti-Spanish in 
sentiment. Pasquino touched the situation in the epigram “ E ftnse 
Cattolico il Papa ? " to which comes the answer “ Tad, tad, e Chri^tian- 
isskno.'" He disliked the cost of the Valtelline to the papal treasury, and 
gave di Bagno hardly more than 1000 men. But tlie Spanish party dis- 
suaded him from fulfilling his obligation to end the depositum in four 
months. The presence of the papal troops in the Valtelline seemed to 
them a guarantee that Fjrance would not venture to attack the valley ; 
while, in the Pope’s hands, the valley afforded them all the benefits of 
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transit. But Richelieu, freed for a while by the Peace of Montpellier 
from anxiety about the Huguenots, did not mean to be trifled with, and 
declared that assistance to allies against rebels w^as no cause for complaint. 
He instructed the French ambassador to demand the evacuation of the 
Valtelline, and, on encountering delays, he said, “ The King will not be 
played with ; tell the Pope he will see an army in the Valtelline.” Still, 
Urban could not believe that a Cardinal would venture to levy war on 
the Pope. But Richelieu was in earnest. 

By November, 16^4, the Marquis de Coeuvres was at Griisch, in the 
Pratigau, the late head-quarters of the Venetian-Protestant party. He 
had 4000 Swiss and 3000 French infantry, and 500 horse. The people 
of the Pratigau and Davos welcomed him rapturously. They took an 
oath of loyalty to France ; the Federation oath was resworn in all three 
Leagues ; and the Milan A rtikel and the Treaty of Lindau were cancelled. 
Leaving £000 men to hold the St Luziussteig, the pass between Vaduz 
and Mayenfeld, de Coeuvres marched into the Engadine, detached a 
regiment to hold the pass by Martinsbruck and Zemez against a po.ssible 
Austrian attack on his rear or his flank, and marched over the Bernina 
to Tirano, there to join the Venetian supports, which in the terms of 
the Treaty of February, 16£3, were being pushed forward to the Valtelline. 
De Coeuvres met with a purely formal resistance fi*om the papal troops 
under di Bagno, the Pope was quite unprepared for the suddenness of 
the attack. De Coeuvres had no orders to deal severely with the papal 
forces and had no desire to rouse the strong Catholic sentiment of the 
Valtelline against his expedition. Di Bagno was allowed to march out 
of Tirano with the honours of war, and with him went the famous 
Robustelli, leader in the Protestant massacre, a fact which roused the first 
suspicions in de Coeuvres’ Grisons allies. This leniency, however, secured 
him Bormio and Sondrio without a blow. By the close of the year the 
whole valley was in the hands of the French. The mouth of the valley, 
however, and the strong post of Riva on the uppermost reaches of Como, 
barring the road to Chiavenna, were strongly held by Serbelloni with 
Spanish troops, and cost de Coeuvres a year’s indecisive campaigning. 
But the French being now masters in the Valtelline the Grisons demanded 
restitution in the terms of Madrid. Their suspicions first aroused by 
the treatment of Robustelli now received confirmation. Instead of 
restoring Bormio, the Valtelline, and Chiavenna, which he did not yet 
hold, de Coeuvres invited deputies from the three Leagues to meet him 
at Sondrio, and there laid before them terms on wliich he would consent 
to cany out the Treaty of Madrid. The Valtelliners were to enjoy civil 
and criminal jimsdiction by judges elected by themselves ; for this 
pnvilege they would pay £5,000 crowns yearly; only the Catholic faith 
would be permitted in the vaUey. No doubt de Coeuvres was acting on 
instructions from Richelieu, who was anxious— now that he and not 
Spam held the Valtelline and the Passes— to pacify the Pope for the 
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outrage of the attack. But these proposals came as a disillusionment 
for the three Leagues, and roused that deep-rooted suspicion of France 
which bore fruit later on in the campaign of the Duke of Rohan. 

Events, however, were taking place in France which cub across 
Richelieu’s designs and ended by rendering the whole of de Coeuvres’ 
government abortive. The French had failed to destroy Fort L^uis. 
near La Rochelle, as they had promised to do at Montpellier. The 
consequence was a Huguenot rising supported by Spanish money, which 
compelled Richeheu hastily to come to terms with .Spain on the question 
of the Valtelline. Ignoring his allies, Venice and Savoy, on May 5, 
1626, his envoy, Du Fargis, signed the Treaty of Monzon between France 
and Spain. By the terms of that treaty only the Catholic faith was 
permitted in the Valtelline, Bormio, and Chiavenna; all three had a 
light to elect their own officials, who were to be approved, but could 
not be rejected, by the Biindners ; no appeal was to lie from the Valtel- 
line Courts ; an amnesty was granted for aU past acts ; an annual 
tribute of 25,000 florins was to be paid to the Leagues ; the Grisons 
were not to employ arms against the Valtelline ; if they did they were 
to lose all rights ; the forts were to be placed in the hands of the Pope, 
who was to be arbiter in all religious matters ; Spain and France under- 
took to guarantee the treaty. 

The result of this treaty was virtually to erect the Valtelline, Bormio, 
and Chiavenna into an independent State under the protection of France 
and Spain. Nothing was said about transit or the Passes, but the 
Valtelline was not solely Spanish, and in his present straits this was the 
most Richelieu could look for. His allies, Savoy and Venice, were of 
course indignant at the “ treachery ” which led him to conclude a treaty 
behind their backs, and in truth Venice has little more to do with the 
Valtelline from this time onward. But Richelieu was justified. The 
prosecution of this great anti-Austrian scheme, which was of high 
importance for both his aUies, imperatively demanded that the Huguenot 
question should be settled. If he had informed Savoy and Venice of his 
intantion they would have protested and perhaps thwarted him ; on 
the other hand, they were too weak to be of material assistance in 
holding Spain and Austria in check while the Cardinal crushed the 
Huguenots. 

The Valtelliners of courSe accepted the treaty with delight. Under 
the wing of Milan they were freed from the dreaded restitution threatened 
by the Treaty of Madrid ; their liberties were secured in bheir Courts 
of justice ; their religion was purged of the Protestant contagion ; to 
secure that point their Landeshauptviann Robustelli had spared no 
efforts. But the indignation in the Grisons was intense : their privileges 
had been bartered away without consultation, and that by their most 
powerful ally. Instead gf restitution, they were asked to accept a 
purely formal and illusory sovereignty indicated by an annual tribute 
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and a right of confirmation to office which was rendered nugatory by 
the inability to reject. They sent envoys to Paris to demand the 
fulfilment of the Madrid not of the Monzon settlement, but were met 
by assurances that the terms of Monzon were the better of the two. 

Meantime, in February, 1627, the surrender of the forts into the 
Pope’s hands took place, and de Coemu-es quitted the ValteDine, leaving 
behind him Mesmin with instructions to carry out the hopeless task of 
inducing the Grisons to accept the Treaty of Monzon. For the present 
Richelieu’s policy in the ValteUine was virtually broken ; in respect 
both of religion and of politics the valley was mider Spanish influence. 
It was Spain that had saved it from the hated restitution ; it was 
Spain that guaranteed its independence under the Treaty of Monzon. 
Ihe Passes were at the disposal of Spain and Austria. Their importance 
was demonstrated during the War of the Mantuan Succession in 1629, 
when Colalto descended through the Grisons upon the Italian plain; 
in the summer of that year it is calculated that not less than 30,000 
troops crossed the Passes, bringing with them terror, rapine, plague for 
the unfortunate inhabitants of the ValteUine — plague, which in 1631, 
swept off at least a quarter of the whole population of Graubiinden. 
Richelieu had not got what he wanted by the Treaty of Monzon. His 
enemy the Austrian was being constantly fed with troops by way of the 
ValteUine, to keep alive the Imperial party in the Thirty Years’ War. 
In 1633, Feria passed through with 9000 men, and in the next year the 
Infante Ferdinand with 12,000 men helped to win the decisive battle of 
Nordlingen. Richelieu resolved to put a stop to this, and made his last 
effort to secure French eiscendancy in the ValteUine in pursuit of his 
north-Italian policy which had led him to seize Pinerolo as a menace to 
the Spanish position in Milan. If he held the passes of the Grisons and 
the ValteUine as well as Pinerolo, which virtually commanded the mouth 
of the Cenis, he secured a dominant position in northern Italy. 

For the execution of his designs Richelieu chose with great insight 
Henry de Rohan, the soul of the Huguenot party, the man whom he 
had learned to appreciate during his long struggle with the IlefoKmed 
faith. Rohan was not only a brilliant soldier, he had the further 
recommendation of his creed, which would certainly assist him in deal- 
ing with the Protestant element in the three Leagues. His campaign 
of 1635 in the ValteUine, as it was the last, so it was the most brilliant 
of aU the military operations in that district. Rohan seems to have 
undemtood the people and to have revelled in the geographical difficulties 
of the country. The rapidity of his marches over dangerous passes 
delighted his aUies and confounded his foes. There is almost a touch 
of pathos in the failure of his mission for reasons which were beyond his 
control. 

Lver since the Peace of Cherasco in 1631, under whose terms the 
Imperial troops evacuated the Grisons, Richelieu had been preparing the 
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gi'ound. Lande, the French envoy, was instructed to urge the Bund to 
secure the passes. In hlarch, 1635, Rohan was at Chur with 4000 men, 
and 400 horse. The troops of the Leagues were inspected on the 
meadows at Igis, the French battalions at Reichenau. Jenatsch, who 
since the Treaty of Monzon had found nothing in his own land to 
engage his activity, now returned and took service under Rohan, who 
despatched him to Bormio to hold and fortify the Baths and bar an 
attack from Austria. As a support to the Bormio gandson, he quartered 
a French regiment at Livigno. Ten companies of men were detached to 
guard the St Luziussteig, and Lande with 3000 men marched do^vn to 
Chiavenna. It will be noticed that Rohan’s dispositions resembled those 
of his predecessor de Coeuvres, geographical necessity governing both. 
Rohan himself, on April 12, followed Lande to Chiavenna with the 
remainder of his forces. 

Neither Austria nor Spain, however, intended to let the Valtelline, 
which was of such supreme importance to them, slip from their hands as 
long as the Thirty Years’ War lasted. Ten thousand men were massed 
in Tyrol, and on July 13 attacked the Grisons garrison at Bormio. 
Femamond was in command of the Imperial troops and was acting in 
concert with Serbelloni who was to deliver an attack on the Lower 
Valtelline from the Milanese. Femamond drove the Biindner troops 
out of Bormio ; but, instead of pursuing them down the valley, he turned 
aside up the Val Pedenos, to crush the French regiment at Livigno. 
He was afraid to leave his rear exposed if he pushed on at once to join 
hands with Serbelloni. The French retired over Casana into the Enga- 
dine, leaving open to Femamond that pass by which he was enabled to 
threaten Rohan from Val Bregaglia. There was a danger that Rohan 
might be caught between Fernamond’s troops in the rear and Serbelloni’s 
on his front. He grasped the situation at once and resolved to strike 
before Femamond coidd cross Casana. He left Chiavenna, picked up 
his Livigno regiment in the Engadine, and on the night of June 27 
pushed over Casana without a halt. Fernamond’s troops, mider Colonel 
Brirtghello, never dreaming that Rohan was upon them, lay scattered 
about among the cottages of the village. In the grey of the morning 
Rohan swooped down and seized the central point, the chiuchjaid. 
under shelter of whose walls his troops could open fire. The chui’ch- 
yard commanded the bridge^ and the Imperial troops were picked off one 
by one as they hurriedly formed up on the opposite meadows. The 
action was over in a short time, and the Austrians in full retreat on 
Bonnio. Though it lasted so short a time the engagement at Livigno 
was decisive for the campaign. Rohan did not pursue the enemy, but 
leaving a force to hold Livigno he pushed right up that valley and over 
the pass at its head on to the Bernina route at La Rosa, and thence 
down on Tirano, the chief strategical point in the Valtelline, to prevent 
the junction of Femamond and Serbelloni. From Tirano he advanced 
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S 0 XI 16 troops to occupy the bridge IVfftzzOj and to give battle to 
:p'ernamond, who was moving down the valley sacking and burning. At 
Mazzo the French advance-guard was driven back, and the German 
troops taking this for a decisive victory gave themselves up to the heady 
wine of the valley which they found there in the cellars. Fernamond 
issued orders, “ To-morrow we march to pluck the cock.” But Rohan, 
who was aware of the condition of the foe, starting on the night of 
Monday, July 2, 1635, delivered a surprise attack in the early morning 
of the” 3rd. Fernamond was completely routed and fled to Tyrol, 
leaving a garrison in Bormio. Rohan turned down the valley to deal 
with S^erbelloni, who was in position at Morbegno. But the Spanish 
troops did not await the attack. They retired. On October 13, Rohan 
with the valuable aid of Jenatsch defeated Fernamond at Bormio, to 
which he had returned, and on November 10 he delivered the final blow 
to Serbelloni, who had advanced once more to Morbegno. The Spaniards 
lost 800 men, their munitions, and their military chest. 

The Valtelline was now entirely in the hands of the French, and both 
Valtelliners and Biindners began to ask what Rohan meant to do with it. 
Both suspected that the French intended to keep it. Rohan summoned 
the Valtelline nobles to meet him at Morbegno. He endeavom’ed to 
compel them to renounce their allegiance to the Spaniards ; they refused 
to abandon the position secured to them by the Treaty of Monzon ; while 
the Grisons were demanding the terms obtained at Madrid, and the 
complete restitution of the valley. After long pressme and negotiations 
Rohan succeeded in wringing from both a statement that they placed 
themselves in the hands of His Most Christian Majesty. VVith this 
declaration in his possession, Rohan promulgated his settlement; the 
terms of which were a return to the status quo ante 1617, except as 
regards religion and justice; with these exceptions all “sovereignty” 
belonged to the three Leagues. Disputes between tire Leagues and their 
subjects were to be settled by a Court of four, presided over by the 
French ambassador. This settlement completed the disillusionment of the 
Graubiindners. This was not the Treaty of Madrid, but that of MonSton 
in a modified form. The reservation of religion and justice rendered their 
“sovereignty” an empty phrase. From this moment the Bund resolved 
to break with Rohan and the French. Jenatsch put himself at the 
head of the movement. There were other bauses of complaint against 
the French. Rohan was left in pressing need of money by Richelieu, 
and the Bundner troops ceased to receive their pay. Moreover at this 
juncture Spain let it be known that if the Grisons would join with her 
to expel the French she would guarantee the unconditional restitution 
of the Valtelline. 

On September 24, 1636, the leaders of the three Leagues met at 
Silvaplana and took an oath to abandon the French service. Jenatsch, 
Schorch, and Buol were sent to Innsbruck to come to an understanding 
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mth Austria, and to lay the foundations for a treaty to be signed at 
Milan. Austria promised religious freedom in the eight Jurisdictions,, 
and the Lower Engadine. This clinched the business ; for the Grisons 
had thus achieved their two main objects, the preservation of their 
sovereignty in the Valtelline, and liberty of conscience inside the Bund. 
Rohan had warning of what Jenatsch and his friends were plotting ; but 
he was lying ill at Sondrio. The French Court was deaf to his appeals 
for money, and to his declarations that unless they modified their attitude 
they would lose the Valtelline. He had himself carried to Chur in a 
litter and tried to win back the Bihidners to the French service. He 
personally guaranteed their pay. But in vain ; the Grisons had lost all 
confidence in the word of France. In March, 1637, a concerted rising 
against the French took place. Rohan was in no position of men or of 
health to face it by force. When too late, he received from Paris 
despatches authorising him to grant unconditional restitution, except on 
the point of faith, and a large sum of money to pay the arrears. But 
the moment had passed. Rohan left the Grisons on May 5. They 
presented him with a fine address of thanks; “his memory would be 
perennial among them," they said ; “ though they raised a monument to 
him on every peak in the whole canton they could never do him adequate 
honour for the services he had rendered them.” They called him “ the 
good Duke," and accompanied him with all ceremony to the frontiers of 
their land. There Jenatsch offered his hand to Rohan’s captain, Lecques, 
who refused it, flinging over his shoulder the taunt, “I cannot trust the 
hand of a traitor.” But Jenatsch was not a traitor, he simply embodied 
the aspirations of his country and achieved them. On May 25 an 
embassy was sent to Milan and concluded a treaty on the lines of the 
understanding at Innsbruck. The terms were — ^free transit for Spain, 
absolute sovereignty of the Grisons in the Valtelline, Bormio, and 
Chiavenna, except on the point of religion ; free trade between the two 
States. After some negotiation at Madrid over the point of religion, 
an “everlasting peace” was signed at Milan on September 3, 1639; 
and^to commemorate the event a gold medal was struck bearing the 
legend Tandem. At length, after thirty-six years of inti-igue, of mas- 
sacre, of war, the Valtelline returned to its former lords, who, schooled 
by the past, treated their subjects with mildness. The Valtelline re- 
mained in the possession oPthe Grisons down to the year 1797, when 
it was incorporated in the Cisalpine Republic. In 1805 it came to 
form part of the Napoleonic kingdom of Italy, and in 1815 of the 
Austrian Lombardo-Venetian kingdom ; and in 1859 it passed, with 
Lombardy, to Sardinia. Thus it was ultimately incorporated with Italy, 
to which it geographically, racially, and linguistically belongs. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PROTESTANT COLLAPSR 
(1620-30.) 

1. THE BOHEMIAN AND THE PALATINATE WAR 
(1620-3.) 

The Bohemian War, as the military conflict of the year 1620 i«-. 
usually called, was as brief in its course as its results were decisive ; for. 
strictly speaking, it extended over but four months. Its stoi 7 is on 
the Protestant side from first to last one of helplessness, incompetence, 
and ill-faith. While Frederick’s enemies were preparing to crush him, 
he was impotently allowing the confusion in his government to become 
chaos. The Bohemian army had returned from its futile march on 
Vienna, demoralised by failure and with ranks thinned by disease ; its 
pay was in arrear, and the soldiery ready to break out into open 
mutiny ; yet the Bohemian nobles were jealous of Anhalt holding the 
chief command over it. The condition of things had, however, improved 
by May, when Anhalt had effected a junction with Mansfeld. and had 
been further reinforced by a Sile.sian contingent. BetUen Gabor too 
had now openly promised aid ; and, a few weeks after Maximilian had 
crossed the frontier, a joint Bohemian and Hungarian embassy had 
started for Constantinople, and an informal Diet had elected BethJen 
King at Pressburg. 

After entering Upper Austria on July 24, 1620, with the army 
of the League (about two-thirds of the entire force), Maximilian reached 
Linz on August 4 without any serious impediment, and at once, in 
accordance with his commission from the Emperor, exacted provisional 
homage from the Estates. Their 2000-3000 mercenaries were quickly 
drafted into the army of the League; and a large body of armed 
peasantry that sought to obstruct its passage was cut to pieces. Maxi- 
milian then put forth his second Imperial commission, empowering him 
to bring back Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia to their allegiance, and 
crossed the Bohemian frontier, turning aside ^gain, however, into Lower 
Austria to efiect his junction with Bucquoy. With the Lower Austrian 
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Estates Ferdinand himself dealt, proclaiming as rebels the Protestant 
seceders who had formally placed themselves under the protection ofj 
Frederick. In the meantime Anhalt with the main Bohemian army fell 
back into Moravia ; while Mansfeld, after operating against a force of 
Spanish auxiliaries under Don Balthasar Maradas, threw himself into 
Pilsen. As early as April, having already tired of a service wh^ch 
brought him little plunder or pay, and not even the desired title of 
J'ield -Marsha], he had asked for his dismissal ; and in August, although 
he had for a year and a half been under the ban of the Empire, he made 
overtures to the Emperor through Maximilian. 

The way to Prague thus lay open ; and, towards the end of October, 
Maximilian induced Bucquoy to adopt a less cautious strategy. The 
combined main army of the League and the Imperialists, probably 
amounting to rather less than 22,000 men, now set forth in its march 
upon the Bohemian capital. Anhalt, whose forces, including 3000 
Hungarians, seem to have outnumbered the enemy by about 2000 men, 
moved from Moravia and, with King Frederick, who had joined him, 
took up a position in a fortified camp at Rakonitz, athwart the hostile 
line of advance. In these preliminaiy operations Anhalt gained a 
momentary advantage over Tilly, who had taken Bucquoy’s place during 
his disablement by a slight wound. Count John Tzerklaes von TUly 
was a Walloon, who under Parma and in the Hungarian wars had learnt 
to combine prudence with decisiveness of action at the right moment. 
In the Thirty Years’ War the continuity qf Tilly’s military successes 
was unbroken till Gustavus Adolphus appeared on the scene. He was 
neither unwilling to resort to diplomatic contrivance, nor blind to his 
own interests ; but his devotion to the cause which he served, inspired 
by an unswerving religious zeal and political loyalty, secured him the 
confidence of his master, while his rigorous abstention from self-indulgence 
won him the goodwill of his soldiery, to whose habits and desires he was 
accustomed to allow the licence approved by the military usage of the 
times. Unable to dislodge Anhalt at Rakonitz, Tilly endeavoured to 
reads Prague by a more circuitous northern route before the arrival of 
the Bohemian army ; but Anhalt and Hohenlohe contrived to be first 
on the spot, and encamped to the west of the city on the White Hill, 
where they hastily threw up entrenchments. 

Before these had been coftipleted, Tilly brought up his host in face 
of them, and, amidst the morning fogs of November 8, in opposition to 
the advice of the still disabled Bucquoy, marshalled his troops in order 
of battle. The Catholic forces (which included combatants from every 
nation of western and central Europe) advanced to the cry of Sancta 
Maria, given out from his tent by Duke Maximilian. A spirited 
charge of the Imperialist horse was promptly met by Thurn’s regiment; 
and for a brief space of time it seemed as if the defence, in w'hich 
Anhalt and his eldest son distinguished themselves, would prevail. But 
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before long it gave way; young Christian of Anhalt was taken prisoner 
e by a gallant Imperialist adversary, Count Verdugo ; and a general 
assault of the Leaguers, whom Tilly had quickly rallied after the 
first shock of the cannonade directed against them, gradually broke the 
Bohemian line. Only a small section of the troops, more especially the 
IVlpravian foot, refused to yield. In the flight which followed, a much 
larger number of men and horses went down than in the battle itself. 
The entire affair occupied not much more than an hour; and the 
fighting was half over before information that it had begun reached 
Frederick, who, unluckily for his fame, was sitting at table with the 
English ambassadors. A council of war was speedily held, at which 
the Austrian Tschernembl and one or two others were for continuing 
the defence, since the fortifications were strong, and 8000 men sent by 
Bethlen Gabor might speedily arrive — ^in point of fact, they were already 
within twenty miles of Prague. But Anhalt and Thum had lost con- 
fidence in their troops, and were probably afraid of being unable to 
control so large a host (for hardly more than a thousand had fallen in 
the battle) within the panic-struck capital; moreover, they were naturally 
anxious to secure the safety of Frederick and his family. He seems to 
have made one attempt to parley with Maximilian, and, when his 
overture remained unanswei'ed, to have resolved on flight. On the 
evening of the fateful day a long stream of vehicles, containing the 
King and Queen and their family, his chief ministers and generals, 
Anhalt, Ruppa, Thirm, and the rest, passed out of Prague on its way 
towards the Silesian frontier. Only Thum’s son returned to Prague, 
whither he was afterwards followed by the English ambassadors. On 
the following day the victorious armies began their entry into Prague , 
and on November 13 Maximilian received on behalf of the Emperor 
the provisional homage of such of the Estates as were assembled there. 

Meanwhile, the Palatinate War had broken out, some months before 
the Bohemian had reached its crisis. In the course of August, 1620, 
Spinola, in his march from the Netherlands, advanced as far as Mainz 
and took Kreuznach, while the forces of the Union slowly drew back on 
the other side of the Rhine. Offering to spare the Plesse-Cassel and 
Baden-Durlach dominions if their Princes would promise neutrality, he 
invaded the Upper Palatinate in September, and, though stoutly opposed 
by a remnant of the Elector’s soldiery, seized place upon place, and 
gradually began to take the government of the country into his hands. 
In October, Frederick Henry of Orange, with 2000 men, joined the forces 
of the Union at Worms; but neither he nor Maurice of Hesse was able 
to infuse resolution into the Court and Council at Heidelberg, whence 
the Electress Dowager and the heads of the Government incontinently 
took flight. Early in December the Dutch auxiliaries withdrew. 
Without attempting to lay siege to the chief towns of the Rhenish 
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Palatinate, Spinola was content for the present to remain in the com- 
fortable winter-quarters which he had secured, and to await the progress’ 
of events. 

After the catastrophe of the White Hill it had seemed quite safe on 
the Imperial side to neglect the overtures of Mansfeld; and he con- 
sequent!}' offered his services to Frederick, who named him commander- 
in-chief in Bohemia and the incorporated lands (February, 1621). 
Mansfeld hereupon made a series of raids from Pilsen ; but, having 
repaired to Heilbronn, in order to try his diplomatic powers on the 
members of the Union there, lie found himself debarred from returning 
to Pdsen, which had in the meantime been occupied by the troops of 
the League. Tlie fortress of Glatz on the Silesian frontier, the last 
place in Bohemia which held out against Ferdinand’s authority, was not 
surrendered by the younger Thum till October, 1622. 

The manifesto issued from Breslau in November, 1620, by the 
unfortunate Frederick, calling on the Union to take up his cause as 
its own and predicting the lengths to which the Catholic Reaction, if 
unchecked, would proceed, fell on deaf ears. After holding repeated/ 
meetings in the last months of the year, the Union in December at 
Worms still proclaimed its determination not to abandon the defence of ' 
the Palatinate. But the representatives attending these meetings had 
dwindled in numbers, and at Worms no longer included a single deputy 
from any of the towns. Several of the Princes, too, were evidently bent 
upon making their peace with the Emperor — among them Duke John 
Frederick of Wiirttemberg (who had special reasons for dreading the 
application to his own case of the reservatum ecclesiastkum), together 
with the Anhalt Princes, Christian’s nephew and brothers, and his late 
diplomatic helpmate, Joachim Ernest of Ansbach. All the members 
of the Union had lost heart, with the exception of George Frederick 
of Baden-Durlach and the high-minded but somewhat stubborn Maurice 
of Hesse-Cassel. Nor was there any reliance to be placed on foreign 
sup^rt ; the States General were disinclined to repeat a demonstration 
which the incompetence of the Union had rendered futile; while James I, 
though the invasion of the Palatinate had furnished him with the re- 
quisite opportunity for allowing funds to be collected and volunteers 
shipped, and part of a loan obtained by him from Denmark had been 
transferred by him to his daughter Elizabeth, would go no further till 
his Parliament should meet in January. Inasmuch as his marriage 
negotiations wdth Spain were still in progress there was no saying what 
course he might then pursue. 

On February 7, 1621, the Union was to meet at Heilbronn, to 
determine whether it should prolong its existence beyond May 14 
following (up to which date its act of association had been renewed 
in 1617) and at the same time to settle what common action should 
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be taken for the protection of the Palatinate. England, Denmark, and 
• the United Provinces had been invited to send their ambassadors to the 
meeting; but before it took place the former chief of the moribund 
Union had been placed under the ban of the Empire. 

After quitting Prague, Frederick had with his wife and children 
me.de his way into Silesia, whence he speedily sent them on into the 
dominions of his brother-in-law, the young Elector of Brandenburg. 
George William had in the previous year succeeded both in Branden- 
burg and in Prussia, which in 1618 had at last been united with the 
electorate. Just as during his administration of Cleves and Mark 
George William had sought to assure these western possessions to his 
House by keeping in touch with the States General, so he might now be 
expected, in opposition to Austria and Poland, to enter into close 
relations with Sweden. Such had indeed been ijhe calculation of King 
Gusta\-us Adolphus, who in May, 1620 , paid an incognito visit to Berlin, 
and there, with the aid of the Lutheran Electi-e.ss Dowager Anna, 
obtained the promise of the hand of the absent Elector’s sister Maria 
Eleonora. In September the Chancellor Axel Oxenstiema negotiated 
the formal engagement, and in November the marriage was celebrated 
at Stockholm. But, though Gustavus Adolphus kept alive the relations 
thus begun, he was from the summer of 1621 onwards again much occu- 
pied by the renewal of the Polish War; while George William, though 
he had reluctantly consented to the match, was unwilling to provolce 
either Poland or the Emperor, and delayed choosing his side. In 
January, 1621, Frederick, whose hope that the Silesian Diet might rally 
to his support and thus enable him to hold on till the aiTival in full 
force of Bethlen Gabor had been frustrated, joined his wife at Kiistrin. 
Behind his back Silesia submitted without delay to the Saxon occupation, 
purchasing by a large money-payment easy terms, including the liberty 
of exercising the Augsburg Confession. Under the pressure of Bucquoy’s 
troops the Moravian Estates had already on December 18, 1620, declared 
their secession from the Bohemian confederation. The Lusatiaiis obtained 
conditions similar to the Silesian ; but here, in accordance witt. his 
compact with the Emperor, the Elector of Saxony was to remain in 
possession till he had been repaid his costs. 

On January 29, 1621, the final blow fell, and the ban of the Enipii'e 
was solemnly pronounced upon Anhalt, Hohenlohe, and John George of 
Jagemdon. This sentence, although delayed at the last in deference 
to the wish of the Elector of Saxony, must be concluded to have been 
an afterthought, and due to considerations of policy. For why should it 
not have been issued when Frederick dared to defy the Emperor by 
accepting the Bohemian crown and then by resisting him in arms ? 
This view of the situation put forward, with his usual caution, by Baron 
(afterwards Prince) Ulrich von Eggenberg„since 1615 Ferdinand’s most 
trusted counsellor, was quite understood by Maximilian of Bavaria, who 
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two months later was charged with the execution of the decree. That 
careful accountant reckoned the total of the Emperor’s indebtedness to 
him at more than thi ce millions of florins ; and the amount was of course 
continuously increasing. The Emperor would have offended against a 
traditional principle of his House by entertaining the thought of a 
permanent cession of Upper Austria to Maximilian, who now held ^it 
in pledge ; hence it was proposed to compensate him by transferring to 
him the Upper Palatinate (which his troops were with this intent to 
occupy) together with the electoral dignity. At the same time Ferdinand 
had another bargain in view, proposed by the Spanish ambassador Onate. 
In return for her assistance Spain was to be placed in possession of the 
other half of the Palatinate — the Rhenish or Lower — together with 
Elsass, so as to form a “ secundogeniture ” for Philip Ill’s second son, 
Don Carlos. This latter scheme w’as afterwards repudiated at Madrid ; 
but the arrangement with Bavaria seemed practicable, and an indispens- 
able preliminary to it was the solemn act of outlawry which dispossessed 
the present Elector Palatine. 

However late the blow, it fell in time to extinguish the last pretence 
of resistance at Heilbronn, where the meeting of the Union opened on 
February 7, nine days after the issue of the ban of the Empire. No 
foreign Power was represented there, though even now the English 
Parliament was ready to grant subsidies for the rescue of the Palatinate. 
When the representatives of the Union at Heilbronn showed some 
disposition towards collecting their resources for the same purpose. 
Landgrave Lewis of Hesse-Darmstadt acquainted them with the 
Emperor’s view as to any action of the kind. Not only, he pointed 
out, would those who supported the outlawed Elector be in their turn 
subjected to the ban, but the disclosures of The Anhalt Chancery (a 
pamphlet recently put forth by Maximilian of Bavaria, purporting to 
contain the substance of Christian of Anhalt’s diplomatic negotiations) 
had so clearly proved the Union itself to be an association for unlawful 
purposes that its members had no choice but to abandon it. Immediately 
a ^uve qui pent set in ; and a series of treaties were negotiated by the 
busy Landgrave Lewis, even Maurice of Hesse-Cassel, hitherto the very 
soul of the Union, seeking protection for his landgravate in a special 
compact. On April 12 the Duke of Wurttemberg and the Margrave of 
Ansbach agreed in the nam« of the Union to abandon Frederick and 
the defence of the Palatinate, and to dissolve the association ; and on 
May 14! a few of its members met at Heilbronn to formulate its dissolu- 
tion. They stated that its purpose still remained unfulfilled ; nor could 
they have better described the result of the thirteen years for which it 
had lasted. The dissolution of the Union, besides depriving Frederick 
and the Palatinate of the last chance of aid from that body, seriously 
damped the ardour of their supporters both in England and in the 
Scandinavian North. 
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When the breakdown of the Union had followed on the rout of the 
White Hill, the first act of the changeful drama of the Great War was 
really played out. The lackland “ King and Queen of Bohemia,” as they 
continued to call themselves, had passed on from Kiistrin to Berlin, and 
thence, by way of WolfenbUttel and Segeberg (in the royal portion of 
Holstein), into the Free Netherlands. To Segeberg Christian IV of 
Denmark in March summoned a few Princes of the Lower Saxon Circle, 
who passed some strong resolutions as to the defence of Frederick’s 
inheritance. In Holland he and his consort were received by the popu- 
lation as the martyrs of its own cherished Calvinism ; and a cordial 
welcome was extended to them at the Hague by Frederick’s kinsman. 
Maurice of Orange (April, 1621). The Dutch truce with Spain was at 
this very time running out, and the arrogant Spanish demands rendered 
the renewal of war inevitable; so that already in December, 1620, the 
States General had pressed the defence of the Palatinate both upon the 
Union and upon Denmaik. 

Frederick’s and Elizabeth’s life of exile, which in the case of the 
heroic Queen lasted full forty years, cannot be described here. Not- 
withstanding his placidity of temper, Frederick was tenacious of his 
rights throughout; while in the earlier years of her exile Elizabeth 
Stewart’s royal personality inspired a passionate loyalty in both the 
military champions and the diplomatic agents and helpers of the 
Palatine cause. With the aid of indefatigable servants such as Ludwig 
Camerarius and Johann von Rusdorf the Palatine family constituted 
the chief, and at one time almost the sole, nucleus of resistance to the 
victorious Catholic Reaction. 

Frederick, whom the “pasquils” of the day treated with scant 
generosity, believed himself to be following his destiny, while in 
truth he was yielding to stronger wills than his own. There was some 
grandeur of purpose in their designs, and some genius in the devices 
which were to give effect to them. All the more humiliating was their 
utter collapse so soon as they were put to the touch. Their pivot was 
the establishment of a national Protestant monarchy in Bohemia, ^lut 
not only had Thurn and Anhalt — the national leader and the political 
counsellor — failed to secure a definite assurance of support from external 
allies. There was also wanting a sufficient and trustworthy military force, 
organised by the Bohemian insurrectionary government and assured of 
the support of the large majority of the nation. Thus the government 
of Frederick had really no chance of maintaining the offensive against 
h erdinand, or afterwards of withstanding the combined attack of Emperor, 
League, and Spain. The rout of the White Hill and the abandonment 
of the Palatinate at once exposed the hollowness of the vast designs, and 
the futility of the elaborate apparatus, of the Palatine statesmanship, 
and put an end to the prominence which it had for a time occupied in 
the aftairs of Europe. 
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Christian of Anhalt’s own political importance ended with this 
collapse. The publication of his papers seized at Prague had acted ^ 
like the explosion of the master alchemist’s alembic; while the great 
artificer himself made a noiseless escape into the protection of the King 
of Sweden. Within three years an elaborate negotiation secured him 
an Imperial pardon ; and before his death in April, 1630, he not only 
placed himself under obligations to Wallenstein in order to serve 
the interests of his hardly-used principality, but actually received 
favours from the Emperor. Of his companions under the ban, Hohenlohc 
likew'ise made his peace with Vienna; while John George of Jiigerndorf 
ultimately made his way to Transylvania, and till his death (IMarch, 
1624) did his best to stimulate Bethlen Gabor to enter into the war. 

The effects of the catastrophe upon Bohemia and the adjoining 
lands, and upon the unoffending population of the Palatinate, were 
appalling. In Bohemia, though the authority of Ferdinand could not 
be at once restored throughout the kingdom and the “incorporated” 
States, more especially as a rough winter and a severe pestilence delayed 
th» completion of the campaign, the Catholics were resolved to gather 
in at once the fruits of their victory. The Bohemian leaders were not 
prepared to rouse the kingdom to a popular resistance which even now 
might have proved irrepressible. As yet the excesses committed by 
the troops holding Prague had been relatively slight, and had mainly 
consisted (to the great loss of future students of Bohemian history) 
of the burning of books actually or presumably heretical found in 
the houses of the citizens. The Bohemian Diet had of course ceased 
to meet; and the politic Prince Charles of Liechtenstein (the founder 
of the fortunes of his House) was named regent, and afterwards governor, 
of the kingdom. The Archbishop of Prague (Lohelius) had returned 
early, together with other prelates and a large number of Jesuits, upon 
whose immediate recall Ferdinand had insisted. Though the Polish 
Cossacks had been sent home, carrying rapine and teiTor through the 
land on their way, and though Bucquoy had departed to Hungary with 
thq,Jjody of Imperial troops, Tilly remained behind for a time to hold 
watch over Prague. Thus the pimitive process could safely begin. 
During the night of February 10, 1621, the leaders of the recent insur- 
rection were arrested and cast into various prisons ; and on the following 
day an extraordinary tribuital was established for dealing -with the 
delinquencies connected with the rising. Out of a list of sixty-one 
proscribed, forty-seven had been actually arrested, including eighteen 
former Directors ; old Count Schlick was soon afterwards seized in the 
castle of Friedland. Thurn, Ruppa, and twenty-nine other defaulters 
were summoned to appear within six months. On March 29 a “ rapid 
procedure” was instituted against the prisoners, and twenty -seven of 
them were condemned to ^eath, while they were all declared to have 
forfeited their estates. The sentences were quickly confirmed at Vienna, 
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the penalty of death being, however, remitted in five instances, and 
(Some barbarous stipulations as to the mode of execution struck out. On 
April 5 sentence of death in absentia was pronomiced on twenty-nine 
further delinquents, while the property of ten who had died in the 
interval w'as declared forfeited. On June 21 twenty-seven of the prisoner 
suffered death, and certain minor punishments were inflicted or sentences 
pronounced on the following day. Order was kept in the city by seven 
squadrons of Saxon horse, brought in for the purpose. No further 
executions took place; and from the spring of 1622 onwards the 
punitive measures of the Government were practically confined to 
confiscation. 

But this proceeded on an enormous scale. To the proclamation 
bidding all latidownei-s who had taken any part in the insurrection 
avow their guilt and tlirow themselves on the Emperor’s mercy, more 
than 700 nobles and knights had responded. Their lives and honour 
were left untouched ; but, in direct violation of a privilege of Rudolf II 
providing that forfeited estates should pass to innocent persons in the 
line of inheritance, one-third, one-half, or the whole of their re.«pective 
lands were, in accordance ivith a scale elaborated by Slawata, declared 
to have escheated to the Crown. The confiscations continued till 1623, 
when a popular outbreak led to the closing of the proscription list; 
though payments continued to be enforced for many years, chiefly on 
petty offenders. It may be safely stated that by the end of 1628 
nearly half of the landed property in Bohemia had passed into the 
hands of the Emperor, and that the confiscations arising out of the 
insun-ection amounted in value to something between four and five 
millions of our money. 

How was the Emperor to deal with so vast an amount of landed 
property? So early as September, 1622, he announced his intention 
to sell large quantities of it for cash (of which he certainly stood in 
need) and to entrust both the conduct of the sale and the application 
of the proceeds to the Bohemian Government under Liechtenstein. 
Unfortunately they executed their task with reckless speed, disposing 
of the main mass of the estates within something like a twelvemonth. 
As a matter of course, enormous fortunes were made by the wary, and 
especially by persons claiming to be entitled to easy terms or even to 
free gifts — officials such as Slawata and Maftinitz or military commanders 
such as Bucquoy, Maradas, and Aldringer. The most extensive 
operations, howmver, were carried on by Liechtenstein, Eggenberg, and 
above all by Albrecht von Wallenstein. 

A member of a noble but not wealthy Bohemian family, Wallenstein 
had exchanged the creed of the Bohemian Brethren for that of Rome, 
and by his first marriage had attained to large possessions and a prominent 
position in Moravia. He had made himsqlf useful to the Emperor 
Ferdinand by levying troops for his service, first, on a small scale, for 
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his campaign against Venice (1G17), then, in larger numbers, during the 
Bohemian War. In 1622 he was appointed to the command of thi 
troops at Prague, and continued to oblige the Emperor with a series 
of loans which in the following year already exceeded a million of florins. 
A large share of the confiscated Bohemian lands was now directly or 
indirectly acquired by bin, — among them the domains of Friedland ,and 
Reichenberg on the Silesian frontier, and, a little more to the south, 
the town of Gitschin. By 1624 his acquisitions were valued at not far 
short of five millions of florins; and it was manifest that he designed 
sooner or later to make the lands in his possession the basis of an 
independent principality. The eminence which he had already reached 
was due to his services, to his wealth, and to his connexion with the 
great financiers of the day — above all, with de Vite, to whom about 
this time a patent had been granted for the purchase and recoining 
of all the silver in Bohemia. Wallenstein’s interests had always been 
bound up with the affairs of his native land. But, with the twofold 
object of obtaining a certain amount of money and rewarding many 
military comn)anders and others who had served him in the recent 
crisis, Ferdinand now introduced into the Bohemian landed nobility a 
number of new-comers of German, Italian, French, and Spanish origin, 
with the result of both denationalising the once powerfid order into 
which they were admitted and rendering it subservient to the Crowm. 

But Ferdinand took but a slight personal interest in the land- 
settlement of his reconquered Bohemian kingdom ; what he had at 
heart was the fulfilment of his vow to extirpate the heresy which had 
estranged the country from Rome. Notwithstanding the warnings of 
Bishop Carlo Caraffa (who had looked into the condition of things at 
Prague before proceeding to Vienna as Nuncio), the cautious counsels 
of Liechtenstein, of the Elector of Mainz, and of even Maximilian of 
Bavaria, and the danger of gi'dng offence to John George of Saxony 
and his influential Court-preacher, Ferdinand, as early as March, 1621, 
ordered all clergy. University teachers and schoolmasters professing the 
dswtrines of Calvin, the Picards, or the Bohemian Brethren, to quit the 
realm within three days. Next, a general attack was opened upon the 
adherents of the Confession of 1576. Before the spring was over no 
Protestant worship was any longer permitted in Prague, except in the 
German ck.urches, or on any of the royal domains. Other measures 
ensued, and early in 1622 a series of tests was proposed to the Protestant 
clergy remaining in Prague which by October led to their expatriation, 
followed by that of their colleagues in other towns of the kingdom. 
In the same year the Carolirium at Prague was similarly purged; and 
its revenues and rights were made over to the Jesuit Clementinum, with 
which it was combined into a new University. After Ernest Albert 
von tiarrach (a son of the Emperor’s favourite councillor Baron Charles 
von Harrach, and a brother of IVaUenstein’s second wife) had succeeded 
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as Arcbblshop of Prague, the religious reaction passed all previous 
\H)unds. in 1 623 the whole body of the Protestant clergy of all shades 
of creed were expelled from Bohemia ; and in 1624 an Imperial edict, 
obtained through the influence of the Jesuit Lamormain, now the 
Emperor's confessor, prohibited any religious service except the Catholic, 
and^ excluded Protestants from all rights and privileges, whether ci%il 
or religious. The conversion of Protestants was systematically enforced 
by billeting soldiery upon the recalcitrant; and emigration wa.s only 
permitted on condition of forfeiture of a considerable portion of the 
emigrant’s property. Liechtemteins proclamation of 1626, summing up 
the disabilities imposed on Protestants in Bohemia, is a document 
which it would not be easy to match in the entire history of religious 
intolerance. 

The grotesque inquisitorial process for carrying out this cruel policy 
at Prague and then throughout the kingdom met with much violent 
opposition ; but the instances of a persistent refasal to conform or 
emigrate were quite isolated. In 16^ Ferdinand II, when at Prague 
to secure the coronation of his heir, instituted a tribunal of “reformation.’’ 
which fixed six months as the final term within which Protestant 
recusants must quit the realm after the sale of their property. It is 
reckoned tliat on this last occasion more than 80,000 domiciled 
families of all classes abandoned Bohemia. The country lo.si incalculably 
by this drain of warlike nobles, skilled professional men, accomplished 
scholars and artists, and for a long time to come fell back hopelessly 
in learning and culture ; some of its neighbours, Saxony in particular, 
profiting in proportion by the immigration of Bohemian exiles. The 
royal to\vns were deprived both of their corporate property, which had 
foi-merly amounted to something like one-third of the lands of the 
kingdom, and of their self-government ; and their utter decline entirely 
changed the face of the country and dried up the sources of the acti\'itv 
of the people. Such of the Bohemian-bom nobles as remained in the 
land sooner or later became converts ; while the peasantry, unable as a 
class to emigrate, sank into stagnation. The hand of Ferdinand, whkdi 
cut into shreds the Letter of Majesty, seemed at the same time to have 
severed the sinew's of the nation’s vitality. The new Constitution 
{Landesordnung), carefully drafted by two reactionary Commissions, and 
signed by Ferdinand on May 23, 1627, besideS establishing the hereditary 
right of the ruling dynasty, while it reserved to the King the riglit 
of summoning the Diet and the legislative initiative, also included 
provisions for putting an end to the ascendancy of the Bohemian tongue 
and thus preparing the extinction of the Bohemian nationality. 

In Moravia the adoption by the Estates of Zierotin’s advice to 
renounce further resi.stance on being assured of the preservation of their 
religious libertie.s had proved of little avail,, for in an interview with 
the Moravian leader Ferdinand fell back on the authority of the Pope 
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in mattei's of conscience. Heavy contributions were imposed upon the 
towns, and large numbers of industrious sectaries had to take refuge ir» 
Hungary. Ultimately, the Moravian Constitution was revised on the 
same lines as the Bohemian. After some show of resistance, John George 
of Jagemdorf, who commanded a force levied in Lusatia, Silesia, and 
northern Bohemia, declined to risk a battle: and in the end both Ujjper 
and Lower Lusatia were granted fair terms, including the confirmation 
of their religious liberties, by the Saxon Elector. His account against 
the Emperor had already mounted to a height which put out of question 
the redemption of the Lusatias, and they were regularly pledged to him 
in 1623. Silesia, which had at first shown a bold front, but now 
consented to dismiss its levies, obtained a confirmation of its Letter of 
Majesty with an amnesty, from which, however, John George of 
Jagemdorf was excepted. 

The rout of the IVhite Hill had also determined Bethlen Gabor 
to stay his advance, and after a time to enter into negotiations w-ith 
the Emperor (January, 1621). But Ferdinand now felt strong enough 
to reject the Transylvanian’s offers of compromise; and hostile operations 
were resumed. Bucquoy’s delays, and then his death (July), enabled 
Bethlen, who had been reinforced by some troops under the outlawed 
Jagemdorf, to oveiTun the greater part of Hungary, to penetrate into 
eastern Moravia, and even to harry Lower Austria. But without aid 
from either Venice or the Turk he felt unable to keep up the struggle ; 
and on the last day of the vear a peace was patched up at Nikolsburg in 
Moravia. Bethlen was secured the possession (with certain reservations) 
of seven Hungarian counties, with the reversion to his son of the Silesian 
duchies of Oppein and Ratibor; in return, he renounced so much of 
Hungary as he had hitherto occupied, and aU claims to the title of King. 
But all the rights and privileges of the Hungarian Estates were con- 
firmed ; and the progress subsequently made in Hungary by the Catholic 
Reaction — which ultimately secured a working majority among the 
magnates — though throughout favoured by the Crown, was due to 
ecsJ^iastical initiative, in particular to that of Archbishop (afterwards 
Cardinal) Pazmanv. For the present the pacification with Bethlen 
Gabor and his Hungarian adhei'ents enabled Ferdinand to cairy on 
unhindered the work of reaction in Bohemia and Moravia, and to 
attempt a similar settlemeift in the Austrian duchies. 

Although, in pledging Upper Austria to Maximilian, Ferdinand had 
expressly reserved his own rights of territorial sovereignty, several arrests 
had to take place before the Estates would either sue for his pardon 
for their participation in the Bohemian rising, or make any contribution 
towards the redemption of his pledge. In February, 1625, their pardon 
was at last purchased by the payment of a million of florins, while the 
religious settlement was left in the Emperor’s hands. The Commission 
of Reformation appointed by him in the previous October having proved 
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a failure, Easter, 1626, was now 6xed. as a final term for the adoption 
of Catholicism by the population, with the alternative of emigi-ation on 
condition of certain payments to the Government and, in the case of 
peasantry, to their landlords in addition. The ruthless execution of this 
edict aroused the fiercest indignation among the peasants, a large pro- 
portion of whom were possessed of arms and accustomed to their use. 
Baron Adam von Herbersdorf, the governor appointed jointly by 
Ferdinand and Maximilian, had sho-B-n himself fair and conciliatory; 
but the pressure of the Bavarian occupation had now been intolerably 
aggravated by the religious pemecution set on foot by the Emperor. 
In January, 1626, the insurrection in Upper Austria began. Brutally 
repressed at first, it broke out afresh on May 17, the plot having rapidly 
spread among the peasantry of the north-western angles of the duchy, 
between the Inn and the Danube, and to the north of the latter river. The 
crv was for the restoration of the Habsburg rule, of the Constitution, 
and of religious liberty. North of the Danube the peasants were led 
by Stephen Fadinger, a tradesman who had turned peasant proprietor ; 
south of it by Clu'istopher Zeller, a taverner. The number of peasants 
under arms (where they found arms to seize) rose to 40,000 ; and within 
the month the entire duchy was in revolt, with the exception of a few 
towns. At Linz, the capital of the duchy, the hrave Herbersdorf, whom 
Zeller had previously defeated, held out, first against Fadinger, and on 
his death against his successor in the command, Achatius Willinger. 
a knight by birth. At last, however, troops poured in from Lower 
Austria and Boliemia ; and, though their excesses provoked a desperate 
resi.stance, on September 23, 1626, representatives of the peasantry in 
all the four “quarters” of the duchy submitted on their knees. They 
were promised the redress of all their grievances except those relating 
to religion. A few days earlier, however, 8000 Bavarian troops had 
entered the duchy, and these were followed in November by 5000 more. 
Though at first successfully resisted, they soon defeated the peasants 
in a series of engugeinents in which Herfaersdorrs step-son, the Bavarian 
general Count zu Pappenheim, bore a prominent part. By 1627 Ahe 
rebellion was extinguished. It only remained for the hangman to wreak 
vengeance on quick and dead, and for the Government to carry through 
the religious reaction. Yet even now, though aU nobles and" buighers 
refusing an immediate profession of Catholifissm were obliged to emigi-aie, 
it wjis deemed expedient not to enforce upon tlie pea.sants more than 
actual attendance upon Catholic worship. When in 162S Maximilian 
renounced his hold upon Upper Austria, the Estates of the duchv re- 
covered their comtitutional rio;hts. 

In Lower Austria, the centre of Ferdinands teiTitoinai power, he 
contented himself in the case of the tovrns with prohibiting Protestant 
vvo!*ship and the fiirtner placing of Protestants on the roll of citizens ; 
besides ouiermg some expulsions, notably in the capital. The University 
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of Vienna, and more especially its theological and philosophical faculties, 
were made over to the Jesuits, who for more than a century to corn's 
retained a practical control of Austrian education in all its grades. To 
the nobility of the home duchy, in so far as they had done homage 
to him in 1620, Ferdinand had promised the free exercise of their 
religion ; and in 1627, after much searching of heart, he conclijded 
to leave their personal liberty of worship untouched, though rendering 
it futile by the expulsion of all Protestant clergy and teachers from the 
duchy. His pious hope seems on the whole to have been justified, that 
among the Liower Austrian nobility Protestantism would die a natural 
death ; but it died hard. 

Thanks to the natural fertility of the Palatinate and to the buoyancy 
of spirit which still characterised its inhabitants — thanks also to the 
fact that here the war had not, as in Bohemia, been essentially a religious 
struggle — its consequences, though heartbreaking, were far less en- 
duringly stamped upon land and people. After the dissolution of the 
Union, the defence of the still unconquered portions of the Palatinate 
seemed likely to be left to the few electoral troops stiU garrisoning 
Heidelberg and one or two other towns with Sir Horace Vere and 
his English volunteers, together with a few companies of Dutchmen. 
Mansfeld, whose occupation in Bohemia was gone, and whose army 
had all but dissolved, was in the spring and summer of 1621 enabled 
by Dutch subsidies and Palatine contributions to collect a force of not 
less than 10,000 men, which would certainly have to be reckoned with. 
Hence the Palatinate question, as involving the ultimate disposition 
of Frederick’s inheritance, could not at present be regarded as settled. 
At a meeting of the League held at Augsburg in February, 16.21, 
Maximilian w'as accordingly well-advised in resisting the wish of the 
Spiritual Electors to put an end to the association, as having done 
its work ; and he succeeded in prevailing upon its members to keep 
it alive, and to retain under arms a force of 15,000, instead of, as 
hitherto, 21,000 men. What was at issue was the question of the 
renewal of the religious conflict in parts of the Empire very directly 
affected by the contested provisions of the Religious Peace, and it is 
significant that the attention of the Augsburg Assembly was directed 
to these by both Maximiliafc and the Emperor. As for his owii policy, 
Ferdinand, who had been obliged to send the main portion of his 
army under Bucquoy to Hungary (April), sought to gain time, wdiile 
putting himself in the right with the Powers interested in the claims 
of the unfortunate Frederick. Digby’s counsels of moderation at Vienna 
chimed in with those of Spain, on whose goodwill James I w'as still 
calculating. Archduke Albert too, the most politic of the earlier 
generation of Archdukes, likewise tried to mediate; and after his 
death (July 13, 1621) Digby was actually referred by Maximilian to 
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the widowed Isabella Clara Eugenia at Brussels, though without any 
^result. The Spanish Goverameut clearly recognised that its energies 
needed to he concentrated against the States General, instead of being 
taken up b}^ the increasing complications of the conflict in Germany. 
Hence in the spring Spinola was recalled to the Low Countries ; the 
cot^mand in the Palatinate, though still under his supreme control, 
being assumed by Gonzalez de Cordoba. That, however, the Spanish 
Government would actually intervene on behalf of Frederick’s claims, 
was a calculation on which only James and Digby could rely; and 
its primary condition was taken away when the English Parliament, 
after, in November, 1621, petitioning for war against the Spanish invader 
of the Palatinate, and voting a subsidy for that purpose, engaged in a 
quarrel with the Crown, and was before long dissolved (January, 1622). 

Meanwhile the Palatinate War had resumed its course. In June, 
1621, Mansfcld established himself in a fortified camp at Waidhaus 
in the Upper Palatinate, close to the Bohemian frontier; ahd here 
he was, in July, attacked by Tilly, at the head of a superior force. 
The Leaguers were unable to dislodge Mansfeld from his position ; 
and, the ban of the Empire having been renewed against him, in 
September Maximilian himself appeared on the scene, announcing his 
commission to carry out the Imperial sentence and secretly authorised 
to occupy the Upper Palatinate and hold it in pledge for his outlay. 
A provisional settlement was concluded between him and hlansfeld, 
who in return for a large money-payment was to evacuate the Upper 
Palatinate and either dissolve his army or transfer it to the Emperor. 
Pending the conclusion of the agreement, however, Mansfeld, quitting 
his position at Waidhaus, peissed on to the Rhenish Palatinate, making 
war pay for war as he proceeded, and treating the country that he had 
come to defend hardly better than it had been treated by its invaders. 

The news of his approach at the head of some 20,000 troops after 
effecting a junction with Vere near Mannheim, caused Gonzalez de 
Cordoba to raise the siege of Frankenthal on the left bank of the 
Rhine (Queen Elizabeth’s dowry town) with serious loss, and the Spanssh 
arms thus suffered a first check (October). Maximilian, now master of 
the Upper Palatinate, detached Tilly with 11,000 men to keep watch 
over Mansfeld on the Neckar and the Rhine. But so little was that 
incalculable condottiere mindful of his agre'^ment, that he had already 
marched into Austrian Elsass and taken Hagenau, apparently intending 
to make it the seat of a permanent principality of his own (December). 

Thus the campaign of 1621 had narrowed the limits of the conflict 
to the Rhenish Palatinate, whose fate was still undecided, and to its 
near vicinity. Already the scourge of war had inflicted terrible suffering 
upon the populations of some of the fairest portions of the Empire; 
and the cause of Frederick and his inheritance still appealed to some 
of the Protestant Princes of the Empire. In these ardent spirits 
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a genuine religious enthusiasm, combined in varying proportions with 
the old sense of princely “liberty” and with the dominant military 
aspirations of the age, as well as at times with a shrewd insight into the 
business advantages of the new system of levying troops on the responsi- 
bility of the commander, without the tedious process of extracting grants 
from a territorial Diet. Thus MargTave George Frederick of Ba^len- 
Durlach, a prince of cultivated mind and high resolve, had not given 
way even at the time of the coUapse of the Union, and was now fighting 
for his o^vn margravate, of which it was sought to deprive him in favour 
of the sons of the Catholic Margi-ave Edward Fortunatus of Baden- 
Baden, By the spring of 1622 George Frederick had collected an armed 
force reckoned at not less than 15,000 men, of which he took the 
command after prudently transfemng the government of his margravate 
to his son Frederick, Probably his paymasters were the Dutch, who 
about the same time equipped an even more notable supporter of the 
Palatine cause. 

This was Duke Christian of Brunswick -Wolfenbiittel, brother to 
the reigning Duke Frederick Ulric, and like his father, Duke Henry 
Julius (Rudolf IPs steadfast adherent), occupant of the see of Hal- 
berstadt, which he did not resign till 1623, This “ temporal bishop,” 
as a contemporary English letter correctly calls him, was, to adopt 
Gardiner’s euphemistic phrase, “a born cavalry-officer” of the most 
irregular type, and had served the Dutch as a captain of dragoons 
before he was chosen, in 1616, by the Halberstadt Chapter. There is 
no evidence of his having met his kinswoman, the Queen of Bohemia, 
before; in the autumn of 1621 he levied on his own account a force 
of 10,000 men; but he may have made her acquaintance during her 
visit to the Court of his brother, when the latter, anxious to preserve 
his neutrality, discreetly stayed away. His declared devotion to her 
service casts a gleam of chivalrous romance over his career ; but he 
was at the same time one of the most brutal of the condottieri of the 
war, and a foul-mouthed censor of would-be peacemakers, such as Eli- 
zabeth’s father. His earliest operations w'ere, in connivance with Mauriix: 
of Hesse-Cassel, who had some 20,000 soldiery under arms, directed 
against Hesse-Darmstadt, but were frustrated, together with the junction 
of forces that might have ensued, by Tilly’s lieutenant, Count von 
Anholt. Christian then wftit into winter quarters in the dioceses of 
Paderborn and Munster ; and the intolerable oppressions which he 
here practised in the character of “God’s friend and the priest’s foe’' 
(the superscription of the dollars coined by him out of the silver statue 
of St Liborius at Paderborn) were continued during his subsequent 
advance through the lands of Fulda and the Wetterau to Frankfort, 
which he reached in June, 1622, 

While the levies of Christian of Halberstadt were discountenanced 
both by his brother at Wolfenbuttel and by Christian, the head of the 

CK, in, 
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House of BrunsM’ick-Luneburg at Celle, the House of Saxe-Weimar from 
^he beginning of the Bohejuian War onwards identified itself with the 
Protestant cause. Of the seven surviving sons of Duke John of Saxe- 
Weimar, six bore arms against the Emperor ; of these the senior three 
had fought on Frederick’s side in Bohemia; and the eldest of them, 
John Ernest, a prince who inherited with the militaiy spirit something 
of the intellectual tastes characteristic of his line, had followed him to 
the Netherlands. Two others, Frederick and William — the founder of 
a military confraternity called the Order of Constancy — found their way 
to Mansfeld; and, finally, the youngest, Bernard, the day of whose 
greatness was still distant, after fighting under Mansfeld at Wiesloch, 
took service in the Margrave of Baden’s army. The government at 
Weimar was in the meantime carried on, and the patrimony of the 
family preserved by the next youngest brother, Duke Ernest the Pious. 

Duke John Frederick of Wurttemberg and Margrave Joachim Emest 
of Ansbach were likewise in touch with Frederick and his supporters; 
hut though Duke Magnus of Wurttemberg took service with the Mar- 
grave of Baden, the large amount of formerly ecclesiastical property held 
by his reigning brother made caution indispensable. 

In the spring of 1622 the ex-Elector Palatine Fi’ederick, encouraged 
by these adhesions to his cause, concluded that the time had come for 
him to join the army of 20,000 men assembled under Mansfeld at 
Germersheim (on the left bank of the Rhine above Speier). He may 
have been moved by fresh reports of tergiversations intended by Mansfeld 
to approve the great captain’s suggestion that parts of the see of Speier 
should form part of his proposed principality. With a view to a com- 
bined movement of bis own and the Margrave of Baden’s forces, which 
might have put an end to Tilly’s investment of Heidelberg, Mansfeld 
now crossed the Rhine by a bridge from Germersheim ; but at Wiesloch 
on the opposite side Tilly threw himself between them (April 27). A 
battle ensued, at the close of which Tilly was forced to fall back towards 
the Neckar, and a day or two later the junction which brought up the 
Prote.stant forces to some 70,000 men was accomplished. They, howejjp,r, 
separated again almost immediately, George Frederick being left alone 
to confront Tilly. On May 6 the general of the League inflicted upon 
him a sanguinary defeat at Wimpfen on the Neckar, close to the 
Wiii-ttemberg frontier. After this battle, twhich, though decisive, had 
not annihilated the Margrave’s army, Mansfeld, who had in the meantime 
relieved Hagenau, on which he always kept a vigilant eye and to which 
Archduke Leopold had been laying siege, recrossed the Rhine, and, with 
the mtention of joining hands with Christian of Halberstadt, executed 
a raid upon Darmstadt, where he took prisoners the loval Landgrave 
Lewis and his son. 

Tilly, however, who had united his own forces with the Spanisli rmder 
Cordoba, prevented the junction contemplated’ by Mansfeld, and followed 
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up the victory of Wimpfen by a second, and more overwhelming 
success. Before Christian had begun any movement for meeting Mans- 
feld, the Elector of Mainz, terrified, had hastened the advance of Tilly 
and Cordoba. They found Christian awaiting their attack at Hdchst, 
on the left bank of the Main, a few miles south of Frankfort. A hard- 
fought battle (J une 20) ended in the complete rout of Christian’s troftps, 
large numbers of whom were drowned in the river. As, however, 
Christian contrived after all to join Mansfeld with not less than 13,000 
men, the sti’uggle for the Palatinate need not as yet have been considered 
at an end. James I, however, urged his son-in-law to yield to the Imperial 
demand that he should renounce any further assertion in arms of his 
claim, if the negotiations on the Palatinate question which were being 
opened at Brus.sels were to proceed. With a heavy heart, and foreseeing 
that his father-in-law’s diplomacy would lose him the Lower Palatinate 
as it had lost him the Upper, Frederick dismissed his army and betook 
himself to Sedan (July). 

But though Frederick might dismiss his troops, he could not pay 
them ; and Mansfeld once more began to consider in what quarter he 
could turn his soldiery to the best account. To understand either this 
passage of the Thirty Years’ War, or that which preceded the catastrophe 
of Wallenstein, it must be borne in mind that the mercenary armies 
were reckoned as main, and at times as paramount, factors in the 
general political situation — not as mere adventitious elements in it. 
At this particular season the Infanta’s Government at Brussels was, with 
the approval of Maximilian, seriously meditating the purchase of Mansfeld, 
of course at a very high price ; while he balanced his former plan of 
taking service with the Emperor against that of engaging himself to 
the French Government against the Huguenots. In the end both he 
and Christian of Halberstadt struck a bargain with the States General, 
who since the determination of theii- truce with Spain in 1621 were in 
immediate need of troops, and whose great general, Maui’ice of Orange, 
was for want of them unable to force Spinola to raise the siege of 
Beigen-op-Zoom. 

This end was achieved in October, after Mansfeld and Christian, 
boldlv marching without leave asked or granted through the Spanish 
Netherlands, had defeated a much inferior force hastily brought up 
from the Palatinate by Cordoija, first at I.igny, and then, more decisively, 
at Fleurus (August 29). The victory of Fleurus was largely due to 
the valour of Christian, who in this battle lost an arm. But his fighting 
days were not yet quite over ; and during the remainder of the year 162.2 
he and Mansfeld, together with Duke William of Weimar, began afresh 
to enlist troops in the Lower Saxon Circle. 

Meanwhile in the Palatinate itself the struggle had been brought to 
an end by the capture of" Heidelberg and the other fortified towns 
of the Lower Palatinate. Tilly and his master were above all anxious 
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to teach Europe the lesson that war and peace depended upon the 
cooperation of Bavaria and the League with the Emperor, rather than 
upon the action of the new King of Spain, Philip IV, and his cautious 
minister Olivares. The Spanish Government would probably have been 
glad to oblige James I by a considerate treatment of the claims of his 
soif-in-law, while evading his marriage proposal for his heir. At Brussels, 
in July, the King was amused with divers suggestions for dealing with 
the Lower Palatinate, and for settling the whole question by the novel 
expedient of a meetiiig of loyal Electors and Princes to be shortly held 
at Ratisbon. In August Digby obtained further promises at IMadrid. 
In the same month, notwithstanding the indignant protests of James 
against an attack upon a place held by a partly English gari'ison, 
Maximilian ordered Tilly to press on the siege of Heidelberg, w hich he 
had actually opened on July 1. 

The citadel of German Calvinism was defended by a force of a few 
thousand Germans, Dutchmen, and Englishmen, commanded by Henry 
van der Merven. By September town and castle were at the mercv 
of the artillery that poured down destruction upon them from the 
neighbouring hills; and after the town had been easily earned by 
assault (July 17), the remnants of the garrison, which had in vain hoped 
to be relieved by Vere from Mannheim, were two days later allowed to 
depart with the honours of war, Tilly in person enforcing respect for 
the terms of the capitulation. But, in accordance wnth custom, no 
mercy was shown to the town during a period of three days allowed to 
the soldiery for plunder; excesses of all kinds were committed, and a 
hospital and some dwelling-houses were burnt to the ground. Then 
Tilly marched upon Mannheim, and, after taking the town (October 19), 
forced the garrison to surrender the citadel of the Friedrichsburg, Vere 
finding his way to Maurice of Hesse. With the exception of Frankenthal, 
the entire Palatinate was now in the hands of the Emperor and his allies. 

At once the reaction closed in upon its prey, as it had in the Upper 
Palatinate, where the Bavarian administration and the Jesuit propaganda 
were gradually extinguishing Lutheranism. In the Lower Palatinatd^lhe 
Calvinist ministers were straightway expelled from the churches of the 
capital (beginning with the HeWigengeistkirclie, of which the Jesuits 
took possession) and then from those o^ the country at large; the 
Lutheran minority looked on complacently till its turn came, and within 
seven years both the divisions of the Palatinate had outwardly been all 
but entirely re-catholicised. The Univemity of Heidelberg, long the 
intellectual seminary of Calvinism under the protection of the Palatine 
d 3 masty, was treated with special rigour. The deportation of the 
famous Palatine library is an outrage unforgotten in the history of 
civilisationh 

^ On February 15, 1623, the papal Commissary, I.eone Allaci, took his departure 
from Heidelberg- to Rome, carrying with him, packed into fifty waggons, the 
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Earty in January, 1623, the meeting of Princes convened by the 
Emperor for settling the future of the Palatinate and the electoral^ 
dignity attached to it was opened at Ratisbon, where Ferdinand attended 
in person. The Bavarian demand was for the transfer of the Electorate 
with the electoral dignity; and, after much hesitation, the Emperor, who 
so early as September, 1621, had secretly invested Maximilian with tthe 
tenitory, was induced, partly by his own desire for the recovery of Upper 
Austria, to consent to granting him the title also. He was, however, 
confronted by the objections of Spain as well as of England, and by 
the all but universal alarm of the Protestant Princes of the Empire. 
While the Ratisbon meeting was in progress James I actually arrived at 
an agi'eement noth tlie Infanta at Brussels, by which Frankenthal, the 
only place in the Palatinate still holding out for Frederick, was placed 
in Spanish hands, to return under English occupation if within eighteen 
months he had not made his peace with the Empei’or. Frederick, 
however, manfully refused to agree to a treaty of suspension of arms 
which his father-in-law sought to force upon him. Among the Protestant 
Princes even John George of Saxony held back, shaken by the condition 
of things in Bohemia, uneasy about his Saxon sees, and recently (Feb- 
ruary, 1622) alarmed by the publication of a compromising corre- 
spondence between the Emperor and the Nuncio. Brandenburg followed 
suit. Even among the Catholics the Bavarian scheme found no whole- 
hearted support except from Maximilian’s brother, the Elector Ferdinand 
of Cologne ; while among the Protestant Princes the pronouncement of 
the ban of the Empire had produced a quite unmistakable shock. In 
the end, with the aid of the Elector of Mainz, a compromise was effected. 
The Emperor undertook that on Maximilian’s death the electoral dignity 
should pass from him to any of Frederick’s descendants, brothers, or 
agnates, whose claims had been in the interval legally or by aiTange- 
ment recognised ; and the Duke of Bavaria was on February 25 without 
further delay invested with the electorship sine mentione hacredum. The 
formal concession secured on behalf of the Palatine line was however 
dejjgjved of all practical value through another .secret promise made to 
Maximilian by the Emperor, that in no case would he pay attention to 
any attempt to interfere with the established Bavarian claim. Thus Maxi- 
milian prevailed against Spanish doubts, Protestant fears, and the cavils 
of Palatine kinsmen. Inasmuc*!! as his revenues fi-om the Upper Palatinate 
amounted to not more than a quarter of the interest of the capital 

Bibliotheca Palatina — hitherto officially known as the Landesbibliothek — as a a’ift 
from Maximilian to Pope Gregory XV. ITie remaining Heidelberg libraries —tlmse 
of the Faculty of Arts, of the other University Faculties, and of the University 
Church, the Ueiligeageistkirche — shared the same fate. The accumulated treasures 
transferred to Rome long remained useless. About one-third of the Palatine 
manuscripts (some of which had temporarily migrated to Paris) were returned 
by the Papal Government in 1816; hut the rest are still at Rome, as part-payment 
of the subsidies granted by the Curia to the Catholic League and its chief. 
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expended by him in the two wars, he was for the present also to retain 
\lpper Austria, while both he and Spain kept their hold on the portions 
of the Lower Palatinate respectively occupied by them. Negotiations 
intended to secure some portion of territory to Frederick’s eldest son 
accordingly continued in London and elsewhere, till a stop was put upon 
thAn by the final breakdown, in the spring of 1624, of James I’s Spanish 
marriage scheme. 

Though in the Electoral College a working majority was now assured 
to the Catholic side, the meeting at Ratisbon had signally failed to 
establish a satisfactory understanding between the Catholics and the 
loyal Lutherans. The solitary Protestant Prince w'ho had faithfully 
adhered to the Imperial policy, the Lutheran Lewis of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
was rewarded by the grant of the Marburg inheritance, long disputed by 
him with his relation of Hesse-Cassel, and was tempted to claim that 
landgravate itself in payment of the arrears which he held to be his 
due. About the same time the margravate of Baden-Baden wa.‘' 
detached from that of Baden-Durlach in favour of the Catholic 
claimant. 

At a meeting of the League held at Rati.sbon immediately after the 
close of the conference of Princes, Maximilian induced the assembly 
to agi'ee to the continuance of the existing rate of contributions. 
Thus, with the aid of support from Emperor and Pope, the military- 
force of the League was again raised to 18,000 men. Maximilian well 
understood the precarious nature of his gains both actual and prospective. 
A portion of the so-called Bergstrasse (on the right bank of the Rhine, 
opposite Worms), had been on more or less plausible grounds adjudged 
to the Elector of Mainz by the Emperor. The administration of 
Germersheim had been made over to Archduke Leopold, for whose 
avidity nothing was either too great or too small, and to whom in 
1623 his brother granted the Tyrol and the rule of the Austrian 
possessions in Elsass. Most significant of all. Bishop Philip Christopher 
of Speier, president of the Rewhslcwniviergericht, had begun a retaliatory 
process of ^'reformation in the convents of his diocese recovered byAVim 
from the Palatine Government. Such examples were not likely to be 
overlooked ; and many claims for restitution of conventual and other 
religious foundations reached the Rdchshofraik in the course of the 
years 1623 and 1624. The anxiety aroused by these demands was by 
no means confined to the most recent scene of the War ; and nowhere 
had it for some time been stronger than in the regions to which, now 
that the stillness of death had fallen upon the Palatinate, the main 
conflict of the war was to be .shiftp H 
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II. THE LOWER SAXON AND DANISH WAR. 

( 1623 - 9 .) 

Even before the Ratisbon gathering of Princes had separated ihwas 
becoming evident that in the next stage of the Great War the chief theatre 
of military operations would be found in the north-west of the Empire. 
Mansfeld and his more impulsive associate Christian of Halberstadt 
had, on their dismissal by Frederick, transferred themselves to the Low 
Countries, whither they had dra%vn after them Cordoba and, in the first 
instance for the protection of the dioceses of the Middle and Lower Rhine 
and their neighbourhood, Tilly’s able lieutenant Anholt. Mansfeld’s 
commission under the States General, to whom he had rendered valuable 
service, expired in October, 1622 ; but the States of Holland knew it 
to be worth their while to take him provisionally into their pay. 
Thereupon, showing as little care for the inviolability of the frontier 
of the Empire as was exliibited by the Spaniards themselves, he took up 
comfortable quarters in East Frisia and the neighbouring Westphalian 
districts. His intentions were unknown; so late as June, 1623, he was 
still negotiating with the French Government. 

In January, 1623, Mansfeld had been joined by Christian of the 
iron arm, and both captains manifestly looked forward to a renew'al of 
the German War in the approaching summer. Ah'eady in September, 
1622, Bethlen Gabor had once more begun to prepare for a forward 
movement, though it was not actually set on foot till a year later. Its 
end might be the restoration of Frederick to the Bohemian throne ; and 
the Palatine agents in Copenhagen and at the north-German Courts, 
and at Paris, were straining eveiy nerve. Unfortimately English money 
was not forthcoming to sustain this great offensive operation; for James I 
was making his final effort for peace, and in May even contrived to 
inveigle his son-in-law into a promise of abstaining from hostile efforts. 
Bat Christian IV of Denmark, greedy alike of fame and of territory, 
took a very different view of the situation ; and in Germany itself 
Brandenburg and Hesse-Cassel, now the two chief remaining repre- 
sentatives of Calvinism, might be expected to take part in a new effort 
of resistance. 

What between Denmark and the United Provinces, and the troops 
of Mansfeld and his fellow-captain, the territories most likely to be 
much affected by the next campaign were those of the Lower Saxon 
Circle — the north-western region of the Empire, washed by both the 
North Sea and Baltic, and m^e up of some four-and-twenty Protestant 
principalities and free cities, and of a series of more or less important 
Protestantised episcopal ifees. In February, 1623, a meeting of the 
Cii'cle at Brunswick agreed to put in the field a force of 18,000 
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men, under the command of Duke George of Brunswick-Liinenurg. 
^rue, the force was to be defensive only ; and by the end ol April 
nothing like a quarter of it had been brought together. On the other 
hand, apart from the fact that Christian IV of Denmark, by virtue 
of his “ royal ” portion of Holstein, was a member of the Circle, it 
had*'other willing supporters at hand. Christian of Halberstadt entered 
the service of his brother Frederick Uh-ic of Brunswick-Wolfenbiitte], 
nominally for the defence of the ducal territories; and in March William 
of Weimar had placed himself and his troops under Christian’s command. 

"While, however, these proceedings were in preparation, Tilly, who 
had advanced his quarters as far as the Wetterau, was in February 
directly commissioned by the Emperor to march against Mansfeld and 
his adherents — a commission supposed to carry with it the right of 
transit thi'ough the territories of any Estate of the Empire. At the 
head of some 17,000 men he in the first instance entered the Hesse- 
Cassel dominions, occupying the abbey of Hersfeld, the important 
ecclesiastical principality appropriated a century before by Landgrave 
Philip ; and then advanced towards the boundary of the Lower Sasoii 
Circle, with the intention of breaking up the army of Christian of 
Halberstadt. Christian, who had not yet received the news of Bethlen 
Gabor’s start, could not risk marching into Silesia to meet him ; and, 
when the Estates at Liineburg declared themselves ready to stand by 
the Emperor, who in return guaranteed them thi’ough Tilly their tem- 
poral as well as ecclesiastical possessions (July 23), Christian, baffled but 
not disheartened, decided on a rapid return into the hospitable United 
Provinces. It was at this time that he resigned his tenure of the see of 
Halberstadt. But Tilly, resolved to prevent his escape and stiU more to 
render impossible his junction with Mansfeld, followed Christian with a 
force superior to his both in quality and numbers, and, coming up with 
him at Stadtlohn in the diocese of Munster, inflicted on him a crushing- 
defeat (August 6, 1623). Chi-istian escaped, but two of the Weimar 
dukes (William and Frederick) were taken prisoners in the encounter. 
Tilly, after giving Lower Saxony a partial foretaste of the sufferiSgs 
which it was to endure, then transferred his quarters to the still vexed 
districts of Hesse-Cassel. Before this Mansfeld had drawn back from 
the Munster country into East Frisia ; whyince, after handing over the 
strong places of the country to the States General for a money consider- 
ation, he withdrew to England, in order to study the opportunities of 
the situation created by the return of the Prince of Wales fi-om Madrid 
and the revival of the national desire for the recovery of the Palatinate. 

Not long afterwards another menace subsided. Though the news 
of the Protestant defeat at Stadtlohn had arrested the progress of 
Bethlen Gabor, who had begun his march in August, 1623, Ferdinand 
was unable to muster a force equal in number to half of those of 
the invader, with whom a Turkish host, set free by the conclusion of 
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the Turco-Polish War, was prepared to cooperate. Thus the Imperialists 
under the Marquis di Montenegi'o, with Wallenstein second in command, J 
declined to offer battle even after Bethlen had reached Moravia 
(October), whence he made diversions into Lower Austria. Portunatclv, 
however, the Hungarian supplies .soon fell short, and the truce urged by 
Wallenstein was offered by Bethlen himself (November 18). Soon aftjar- 
wards he began his retreat ; but it was not till May 8, 1624, that 
protracted negotiations resulted in a settlement which in all essentials 
renewed the conditions of the Peace of Nikolsburff. 

Hitherto the Emperor had either stood on the defensive or carried 
on war in self-defence or as it were in the wake of the League. So late 
as 1624 he cannot be shown to have desired to extend the war in 
Germany or to take part in the renewed struggle of Spain against the 
Dutch ; while Spain was sulRciently occupied by this struggle, and was 
soon to find herself involved in new complications. But Ferdinand 
had chosen his part from religious, even more than from political, 
motives ; the influences around him interpreted his success as the 
beginning of a religious reaction on which the blessing of Heaven would 
rest ; and Em'ope w'as thus once more confronted by an aggressive 
Habsburg policy. 

No direct interference with the advance of this policy was, so far 
as Germany was concerned, to be looked for from England, even after 
James I had given up both the Spanish marriage treaty and the control 
of his own policy. Mansfeld, it is true, without much difficulty obtained 
ample promises of men and money in England ; and in July, 1624. 
notwithstanding the untoward news of the Amboyna “ massacre,” a 
treaty of defensive alliance was signed with the States General, by which 
the English Government undertook to maintain 6000 volunteers in the 
Dutch service. But before the end of the first year of the reign of 
Charles I England was engaged in war with Spain ; and, though Charles 
anxiously kept in view the recovery of the Palatinate for his sister’s 
family, this war, which after all was what the nation had mainly at 
h^jift, would have to be actually fought out at sea ; nor were supplies 
now obtainable from Parliament for any other warlike purpose. 

England being now on good terms with France (with whom a 
defensive alliance was concluded in June, 1624, followed by the marriage 
treaty of November, 1624), d,he two Powers might be expected to go 
hand in hand in opposition to the Austrian as well as the Spanish 
branch of the House of Habsburg. During the early yeans of the 
Great War, owng to the still dominant influence of Mary de’ Medici, 
and to her and Louis XIII’s strojig repugnance to the privileges secured 
to the Huguenots by the Edict of Nantes, the French Government had 
not been unfriendly to the Emperor’s interests. But the successful 
issue of his Bohemian Wa^', and the continued Spanish occupation of 
part of the Palatinate — with perhaps some suspicion of the transitory 
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scheme of a Spanish frontier-state between France and Germany— 
'rendered it ine\dtable that French policy should once more return to the 
lines which it had followed before the death of Flenry IV. Already in 

1623 the Government of Louis XIII furnished a slight measure of aid 
to llansfeld. After Richelieu had become first Minister, French policy 
was more and more aflPected, though not yet continuously determined, 
by the growing jealousy of the advance of the House of Austria. In 

1624 diplomatic communications took place with the Elector of Mainz 

and the other Spiritual Electors, of which Maximilian of Bavaria certainly 
had cognisance. Of more importance was the mission of de Marescol, 
who succeeded in impressing George William of Brandenburg with the 
nece.ssity of combined action among those who still upheld the Protestant 
cause. Moreover, the French Government concluded a liberal subsidy 
treaty with the Dutch, and granted freedom of transit through France 
to the soldiery recruited in England by Mansfeld for service in the 
Palatinate (1624). It is true that in the end this permission was 
withdrawn ; and Mansfeld had to ship his levies, said to have amounted 
to 18,000 men, to the Low Countries, where, though supplemented by 
2000 horse levied by Christian of Halberstadt in France, they soon 
dwindled away and proved unable to prevent the capture of Breda by 
Spinola (June, 1625). The Anglo-Dutch treaty against Spain of October, 
1625, exercised little or no influence upon th< progress of the German 
War; and in 1626 Richelieu consented to con,.lude peace with Spain at 
Monxon, leaving in the lurch Savoy and Vo.ice, upon whom beyond 
the Alps an anti-Habsburg combination must essentially depend. 
Absorbed at home first by the . ggle against himself and then by the 
conflict with the Huguenots, w ~ supported by England, he could 
till 1629 take no direct part ‘^airs of the Empire. But hi' 

diplomacy continued active; lan VIII, with whom the 

French Government were now c naintained his antagonism 

to the House of Habsburg. 

Thus Buckingham’s great effective Western alliance 

against Spain and Austria prac irough ; nor indeed wouldf it 

from the outset have suited R nrow the German Catholics 

into the arms of Spain, and b ro-spect of Louis XIII appear- 
ing, when the time arrived, as .ween the contending interests. 

On the other hand, France \ a ready to cooperate towards 

the recovery of the Palatinate a restoration of a better balance 

between the parties in the Empiri mt it was obvious that the mere 
goodwill of England and the gm ed diplomatic support of France 
could not suffice to ensure success hj a renewal of the strugc^le against 
the House of Austria and the League ; while without the guarantee of 
such a success Bethlen (rabor would clearly not be induced to move 
again. It was therefore indispensaUe to secure the support of a stronc'* 
arm and of substantial resources. 
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For some time since, the attention of the (ierinaii t'lnlcBifiiitw anil 
their friends had inevitably been directed to Christian IV, wlm as Im? 
been seen was himself a member of the l.ower Saxon ( ‘ircle. As inonait li 
of Denmark and Norway, he laid claim to a piv[joiideraii( e ot jHivvei' in 
the Scandinavian Noidh — a claim which the issue of the, " Kalnmi Win ' 
could not be said to have upset. His nudtit'arious mxl e/it'm' iu tyitv 
(for he had a true despot’s love of detail) in the iiim'ilinie, indiinln.il, 
educational, and military atfaii's of his govermneiit fjHVf pioot' of an 
aspiring ambition; and his arrogance brooied no cIksI-. ujion In-: 
personal will. Thus he was tolerably .sure- to f)o ri-folv tt> listen to no 
invitation to assume a leading part in the afl;tii-.s of (lie iMnpiic in tin- 
Protestant interest. He was connected by tin; mariinge’i of three of hi,K 
sisters with princely dynasties of the Empire — bruMrtwitk'VVolfcnhntt.elt 
Holstein-Gottorp, and Electoral Sax<iny (anothi r sistor of hi«i w.-o; 

Anne of England, who had become estrangcfi froiti tins I’rtjt.c'dant. tV, ith) 
Of his brothers, one, Ulric, had recently diwl as Ih-.liop of drhvK-nn 
The second of Christian’s sons, Frederick, was Bishop of Veidcn ('.hinc, 
1623 ), and had with some difficulty been foi(.f,d by the King as rmuiyiUn 
upon the Archbishop of Bremen, John Frederick of Slolstcin f/ottofo 
( 1621 ), An attempt to secure in addii.on the coadjut.orsliip of ( J-mahtock 
had been frustrated by the firmness of the C'af.h#>lie (,'fiapfer there, 
The.se proceedings, besides alienating the Gottorp iitio, hmi adtle/i to t.h« 
apprehensions arou.sed by Christian’s im^pfcriO(!^ dealings with Hatnlmcg, 
whose independence he openly threatened, and hy his hostildy to Hif; 
commercial privilege-s and policy of l,ufw:ck, and the ffanse 'towns )n 
general. Hi.s declared intention of makirig hiroself roaster of the roooftK 
of the Elbe and Weser could not but alarm some- of the f lstate? of the 
Lower Saxon Circle ; and for a lime ho soerof;/! to fake op eo atfifode of 
reserve towards the overtures rnaile to him by the sopjioj tefs of a or-* 
Protestant coalition. 

It was thus that he bore hirrwetf to Kir flol>f:rt. A o^trothf-r, ro 
the summer of 1621 proposed an alliatiw- to him ir» the rirtrof of King 
imes, and to Christian von Beilin, who sh.ort!y afterwarff^ ramf to 
Copenhagen with a mis-sion from George VVilliarf! of fharideid.-iii-g, nrio* 
doubtless also from the ex -Elector Palatioft, From ^’loprnhfsgf-n rP-lin't 
went on to Stockholm, whither he had fr^en pre/.erff-d hy ':“nr Jfrfnex fipeoe 
another diplomatic agent df Jaroor. f. Fefiding f'ui-rher inforroftKPm s-- 
to the intfentioris of the north-Gerroan fioiirts, U. sfi-mf-rl f'cj'/-d>ei',F, U, 
sound Gastavm Adolphus, 

Of the three wars fs^r.^pieatherl t/j him l>j his h-.ftr-f f:).,! rle,; fX-, 
Guatama Adoip'rins had, a,s wdl! tte narra tf-d f-,!.--r,-.vhi'’'re, hy f.E.i'; 'i.vic- 
hrccaht the D'jriish .'>nd the ttussia-n r/» », roorr- or iess r.-.o. 

etoaion ; the Polish fse was; .a.hont, tr» refiow f>n on a 

and with a vie-r to i-,',o,'e*i'h:ro.dvft reyaUbi. Aflv-r to; o-.r, i 
with George vViiiiatvi of Bpam-JenhurgA .-tktAr Alaroe i'lk’oi.ovrj , of wh.ch 
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he had secured the promise by a private visit to Berlin, no doubt could 
'remain as to his intention to intervene, sooner or later, in German affairs. 
Already in 162f5 he had made certain proposals to the ex-Elector 
Frederick and the States General ; and now, in 1624, he expounded to 
Spens and Beilin an elaborate project hinging on a proposed Russian 
marriage for his sister-in-law Catharine, and a consequent declaration of 
war by Russia against Poland, which would enable him at the head of a 
great Protestant league to carry the war into the heart of the Austrian 
dominions. This scheme, Napoleonic both in its dimensions and in its 
precision, was elaborated at the German Chancery in London (a kind of 
intcUi.ireiice Department outside the control of the Secretary of State) ; 
and a Protestant Grand Alliance was set forth as its basis in a memorial 
by the indefatigable Rusdorf. The English Government at first showed 
no rmwillingness to defray, as was proposed, the cost of one-third of the 
land forces of 50,000 men, and to furnish 17 ships of war ; but 
Richelieu, on the other hand, while promising a large subvention, 
suggested that the Kings of Sweden and Denmark should act inde- 
pendently of each other at diffei’ent points in the Empire. 

Meanwhile a French diplomatic agent, Louis des Hayes (Baiun de 
Counnenin) had twice visited the Northern Courts and suggested a 
separate set of proposals of a more moderate cast to Christian IV. The 
latter, stimulated, it can hardly be doubted, by an in'esistible feeling of 
jealousy, now likewise formulated his offers. Towards the cost of an arma- 
ment commanded by himself, which, with German aid, he hoped to raise to 
a total of 30,000, and that of his own contingent, amounting to 5000 
men, England was to furnish a subvention reckoned at P30,000 a month. 
On March 2, 1625, King James, then near his end, decided on accepting 
the smaller Danish instead of the wider Suedo-Brandenburg scheme, 
while characteristically informing Christian IV that both schemes had 
been accepted, subject to an arrangement between him and the King of 
Sweden as to the supreme command. The great design of a general 
Protestant alliance was, as will be seen, left an open question ; but 
Gustavos Adolphus rightly interpreted the meaning of the EnglieL 
decision. It signified, what from the English point of view was in- 
telligible enough, that the prestige of Christian IV still seemed to 
surpass that of his Swedish rival. The news that the Danish King had 
definitively placed himself at the head ofrthe proposed imdertaking 
finally determined the withdrawal of the Swedish monarch (March 21), 
whose energies were for the next five years and a half absorbed by his 
conflict with Poland, though he continued to pay a close attention to the 
course of the German War. 

The final refusal of Gustavus Adolphus to take part in the proposed 
enterprise implied the renunciation of any prominent share in it by 
George Mrilliam of Brandenburg, though he. concluded a treaty with 
Christian IV. In March, 1626, George William further improved the 
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prospects of a Protestant coalition, by niai-nnng bis unlucky sister 
Catharine to Bethlen Gabor, -vcbo at one time had not scrupled to aspire* 
to the band of one of the Emperor’s daughtei-s. The l>ansylvanian, 
though he had agreed to the coronation of the Emperor’s son Ferdinand 
as King of Hungary (December, 1625), was once more meditating an 
assertion of his own claim by a fresh invasion of the Austi'ian huids. 

Throughout the ensuing war Christian I\’ cojisistentlv contended 
that, though as a soveieign Prince he had beei; invited bv England and 
other Powers to intervene for the recovery of the Palatinate, the struggle 
w'hieh the Lower Saxon Circle actually carried on under his Icaderslnp 
was provoked by the invasion of that Circle, and directed to the restora- 
tion of the peace of the Empire. The members of the Circle were e\ en 
at first far from unanimous in the wish to take up arms. The Bishop of 
Hildesheim (the Elector of Cologne) was a pronoimced Catholic ; the 
towns, as those of the Union hed been, -were anxious for non-committal ; 
and Liibeck and Hamburg detested the policy of the Danish King. 
Duke Christian of Brimswick-Liineburg, the actual Director of the 
Circle {Kreisoherster), W'as, notwithstanding bis Lutheran sympathies luid 
interests, unwilling to caiTy on wai' against the Emperor. But since 
the summer of 1623 the majority of the Estates had begun to incline to 
invite the cooperation, or in other words to follow the lead, of King 
Christian. In this they were chiefly moved by their fears ; more 
especially of an endeavour to bring about the restitution of ecclesiastical 
lands, which, though repudiated by Tilly in the name of the Emperor 
would hardly fail to ensue in the event of a successful invasion of the 
Circle. A gradual change in the whole character of the northern 
episcopates might follow. WTien in July, before tlie battle of Stadtlolm, 
the martial Christian had resigned the see of Halberstadt, he had done 
so on condition that the Danish King’s second son Frederick should be 
his successor. It was no secret that the Emperor would have liked to 
see his younger son Leopold William elected Bishop of Halberstadt. 
But, though the Chapter, into which a Catholic element had been 
iT*-oduced, rejected the Danish Prince, the Ai-chduke’s time had not 
yet come ; and eventually the Administrator of Magdeburg, Christian 
William of Brandenburg, w'as elected Bishop of Halberstadt, and Prince 
Frederick associated with him as coadjutor and prospective successor. 

At the beginning of th«f year 1625 the resignation by Christian of 
Brunswick-Liineburg of the Directorship of the Circle brought the 
question of its relations with the King of Denmark to an issue. Following 
the precedent set by the Emperor at Katishon, Christian IV in April 
summoned to Lauenburg a meeting of the Estates of the Circle fovour- 
able to himself ; while about the same time the regular Diet of the Circle 
{Kreistag), sitting at Luneburg, was going thi'ough the form of electing 
Frederick Ulric of Brunswick-Wolfenbilttel to the vacant Directorship. 
When the news came from Lauenburg that it had been resolved to 
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muster an army and place it under the King’s command, he was duly 
♦elected in the place of Frederick IJlric, who had himself been present at 
Liineburg. Hereupon, after further i-csultless negotiations on the part 
of Christian IV with Guatavus Adolphus and Richelieu, a second KreisUig 
was held at Brunswick (May), where with some difficulty a majority was 
obtained for warlike action. The die was now cast, and Christian entered 
upon- his new office. 

The significance of the new Protestant combination was recognised 
by both friend and foe. While Guslavus Adolphus shrewdly if not 
generously credited his rival with the design of making himself Bishop 
General of northern Germany, every effort was used at Vienna to prevent 
even a local concentration of Protestant sympathies. The Imperial 
diplomacy succeeded not only in restraining the Dukes of Brunswick- 
Liiiiehui'g and Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel from joining Christian IV’s 
following, but also, by means of an assurance that no ecclesiastical 
lands should be seized except for military purposes, in obtaining from 
the Hanse Towns at their meeting at Bergedorf (April), notAvithstanding 
the efforts of Richelieu’s agent, an open refusal to adhere to the detested 
Danish King. John George of Saxony’s hesitancy was prolonged by the 
proposal of another DeputatimuiUig ; and George William of Branden- 
burg, to whom the Emperor sent Hannibal von Dohna on a special 
mission, and who was no doubt also influenced by his secret utide}- 
standing with Gustavus Adolphus, for some months refrained from any 
dealings with Christian IV. On the other hand, Maximilian, probably 
influenced in his turn by Richelieu, showed no desire to hasten the 
military action of the League. When, on May 23, Christian arrived 
in the Lower Saxon Circle with his armament, although he had imposed 
heavy sacrifices on his Danish subjects for his own share of it, the 
numbers fell far short of the total contemplated by him. Not only was 
the Brandenburg contingent wanting, but Mansfeld’s English levies, as 
has been seen, were rapidly rotting away. Christian’s army had thus 
not reached a total of 20,000 when at last, on July 15, Tilly (who held 
a double commission) was with the Emperor’s approval authorised "by 
Maximilian to advance “ in the name of God and His Holy Mother.’' 
On the 28th he crossed the Weser near Hoxter. 

The Lower Saxon villages began to empty at the approach of a 
commander whose name was already environed by half-legendary terrors; 
the peasantry taking refuge behind the walls of the towns, while the 
W eser was full of boats laden with fugitives. Devastation and plunder- 
ing, accompanied by sacrilege, murder, violation, and the firing of villages, 
marked thejrrogress of detachment after detachment; and reprisEds on the 
part of the peasantry led to excesses which seem to have gone beyond 
those previously or afterwards committed in these regions by the soldiery 
of Mansfeld and Christian of Halberstadt, and of Wallenstein. In mere 
self-defence Frederick Uhic had to admit some Danish garrisons into his 
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itowTis; anni ^cat tsi’jt'irgx’ iTi 5-!he Y>’<‘f>i'«c'lioii of ilie populatiori '5\->as ■sho'i'-ji 
% iftfttlioT, tlif Do-iK'iiSi-'.r l>oohf«!<: IRli^sW+K br-t-scii' ft Wfulif-K 
Sat BCiiliier tiie l>i3’k.e riot liis E>-tefcs- wre oapable of tai;in& fiiiv i-e'solaf-e 
aamasayes of ‘defen-rr ; find, a'itboti^b sfc the Ji'rriMi'ig bcI4 At Krinis^'ick 
im AiQ^sl; a.tji' 1 SopVfr.ilw it. ■wa.^, rosoix-od tbat fhe fiApartave of Tilh', 
BOW laasteT of both HAinehi anal Mindeii, iv.nst ■j'lrocc'de the I'.-ithdrap'fll 
®f CSiristifin IV from hb n’lilitAiit Diroctoi-ship, the oaohy of Brans' wick 
seined even in Oetolxi' ]ii.<-!y to fall into OAtholie hanrls. 

As the summer ■o’ore on -iIto offensive st.n-ngth of btbh sides ir, the 
sfcmgg’le 3iad increased; and a’.xmt Angnst htansfcldV foree. '.vhieh now 
lenily A-maunted to about fshXt fool and a few Inmdr&t bea-sc, joinoii the 
DteBisb ATOiv- Ihd the imporbiiioe of this aooession was not measura.lile 
by its aambers ; an.d a crisis was felt to at band. Sixsn htansfeld 
W3SS summoned to confer wil.h Ricbolicn at Paris; and the eastern 
enKiny might l'»e speedily cxjxscted to l>e stinnng again. Por smne time 
Maximilian of Barnria had nvgo<l n|x>n the Einperov the tieciTssity of 
tsdling a new armv into tlie held, but without foreseeing Bio way in 
which his demausi was to Iv fulfilled. WAlienslein’s great opporlunily 
had now arrived. Ho had l>ecn ereatol Pri!K»^ of Fviedland in 16^25. 
the importance of the position which id< powei's of .administmtion. 
organisation, and stai&suiauship scoured to hnn Ixdng hesrln* forniallv 
recognisexi. ’I'hus the agix^ement into which he now entemd with the 
Emperor alrcadv in some measure resembled a troaty l>etween soveroign 
Powers. In April, 16^5, he rec<',ive<l a patent from the Emperor 
creating him eon\nvandcv-in-chief {cap)) otor all the ImjX't’ial troops 
employed in the Empire or in the Netherlands, Their total was 
reckoned at 24,0(>0 men, of whom iw; imdertook himself to raise Si\0(h). 
The method of levy, the grant of connnissions (wliioh he freely otfeied 
to Protesbints as well as Catholics), and Die ehoiro of plaros of muster, 
were left entirely to his dcH'isioii. lie fixed the contrihotious to l.*e 
paid by towns desirous of cscaiung the inijxisition of quartere; thus 
Niimberg paid 100,000 florins. Eroui the tiv«t. it was evident that the 
Btiperial authority, rather than the interests of the Catholic faith, would 
be advanced by tlio compact l)etwee.u the Emperor and bis new grim-nf- 
issimo. With a strong army Ferelinand would no longer be dependent 
on the League; and thi.s wuis a calculation not likely to escape Max' 
milian. There is no ivasou for suppo.siiig that IVallciistein ,at present 
carried his speculations further; but it is clear that the llilelily of such 
an army as his to the Emperor depended on its chief, tbitortunalely, 
the actual instructions under wliicli Wallenstein took up the aupreme 
command are unknown. 

At the end of -Inly, Walleostein, Avho had recently been mised to the 
dignity of Duke of Fricdlaiid, proeeotled from Prague to Isger, Arhciiro 
at the beginning of Seplemher he was able to direct the iiiurel' ot his 
army, wliich seems to have exceeded 120,000 men, through Franconia 
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(where he joined it at Schweinfurt) and Thui-ingia. In this campaign, 
»his fii-st as Imperial commander-in-chief, it was already noticeable how 
he remained entirely uncontrolled by orders from the Emperor, and how 
he resented and punished any i-eference to the Imperial authority by 
any of his officers. No general who disputed his judgment was allowed 
to jetaiu a superior coininand ; and no advice was trejited with respect 
by the commander-in-ehief, ejccept that of his chief supporter at Vienna. 
Uhic von Eggenberg. Suiromided by a kind of Court of his own, and 
magnificently hospitable, he was at the same time difficult of access, and 
rarely to be found in the midst of his troops, whom, even when on the 
march, he preferred to precede or to follow. For the rest, he always 
maintained the bearing of a good Catholic, though tolerant in practice, 
and making no secret of being so in principle. Of his soldiery, 
probably only a minority were Germans, while they included many 
Hungarians, Cechs, and even Illyrians, and were largely officered by 
Spaniards, Italians, and Frenchmen. They inflicted much of the suffering 
inseparable from the accepted practices of war upon the inhabitants of 
tlie lauds through which they passed, without, howe,ver, committing 
such excesses as had accompanied Tilly’s entrance into Lower Saxony. 
Indeed, WaUenstem bimsdf, as well as some of his generals, paid 
personal attention to the maintenance of discipline. 

In October Wallenstein entered Lower Saxony', but there is no 
indication that either he or Tilly, who hitherto had held the supreme 
command there, was anxious for a junction of their forces. Re- 
quisitioning ample supplies for his troops and threatening to burn down 
villages where the life of a single soldier was lost, but leaving unmolested 
those towns which paid in hard cash for this immunity, Wallenstein 
slowly advanced through the Gottingen district, without meeting with 
any very seiious resistance. He then passed into the bishopric of 
Halberstadt and the archbishopric of Magdeburg, both of which were 
under the administration of Prince Christian William of Brandenburg. 
At Magdeburg the Saxon prince Augustus was about this time elected 
coadjutor ; but Halberstadt was regarded at Vienna as a vacant see, aixi 
its occupant as a rebel, since after much hesitation (for it might in 
either event fare ill with his tenure of his pluralities) he had thrown in 
Ms lot with the Danish King, It was therefore in accordance with a 
perfect understanding between the party ofurestitution and reaction at 
the Imperial Court and Wallenstein, that both dioceses were now flooded 
by Ms troops, who treated them as conquered territory, and impo.sed in- 
tolerable contributions upon them. The army itself suffered much from 
disease and desertion ; and Wallenstein on his own authority filled its 
ranks, and even increased its numbers, by fresh levies. The captm’e of 
Halle (the archiepiscopal residence) sent a thrill of apprehension tMough 
the neighbouring Saxon electorate. 

Christian IV’s head-quarters in the autumn of 1625 wei'e at Nienburg 
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tiboia^, eaurl^'isi X(t>'s;exB W jt. TiBv\ |.ifaui alf piierdng his Isufs -at Battawit'a-i 
near Hauartr w«s raBrsnjitfess&j!, illlve xnna v 'waas ’wsaik-aa-fii ^ 

skfctsess. Tiif Mansf-eMiis -^iricsne pjsstecal Biinr.iiw Ix-^'-Ariixi slic Eihc hj-o 
LscflieEbusg. wihtiie thty itjKarcsLsed i&i- SH-wil!] <sf jLiibivikias iti’i Vihf: 
j&amjsli csastfc. Oa tbe s'-d'.isr siaii' of the Lfisa-e' TuJIt w,-5s ajaAstiesr; «Mk 
li\ 'aBeasteia, stparatcti ifroE^ luHi hv ilie Hai;? ia5!0<U;ata5.5», sfuv'iipiL'i s 
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liffi oociupwd aB'i forcitk-d felse i«‘-<fAlii;A£ ftcsssm bridge aiciciss tise river, 

Tbe Esilitars’ lapcraiiwBs t>!f' tlse bcw I^sirKSfemit ewffinbmarioa Jwri t'ltas 
ia 1625 praveti &■ ijirosa pTCtsrjiTOts; aor -WTas «lie faiSasne iti tlK' &;ii 
redeeaied bv i&e ilipl-O’iiiatji' ■eSsrits csf the .^oinuKas ais.i wintei, Sl’OTv 
siDeeioas results arieffliJ-ad tise coafers^i'O? &at ia Movejubitjr a5!<ie.iMM'Ai 
at tiie Hague to sewie tlie oouditivais of the gj-esit i^Swaave aini deifia- 
sive Protestainil' idlijuve vrhixA Jiaii bt^ea so jsinsig iiat^biRg, saad to trie 
coEcluaioa of whicii Ci5Fiftj,-5a IV ri-ad laore ej- less tmststi ^riea rie risvl 
tal>m up anus. NotwitrissaiisiiJig tiiie Tupture i^et’weeis Isis se^vensiga aoiri 
tlie ParliaHicuri BuclciuglisiM siniveid wiiiri jw-sners to feevat wrlia the 
ITBited Proviisiies, JVejiEaisrk. Frasto, Sweilea. BiKsua-neasbuiv, a.r«i oitliw 
GenaaiE States: b-uri ss a palter of fai'i. tiae 'ObIt pkaiijwtaitiaries 
besides Maiseif Aatrierised to coute to Sktuss ws«: trie IMiisa aud tisesc- 
of the 1’ lilted Piovuiees wke, as kas beeai .seen, already eoEoktdoi :su 
osejisiire alliance witli Euglsuid. Lliristiaii was CiLetsxlv tuniitde to bcaig 
trie Lower Ssixon WiU- to a satisfactory ceaclusici! fey las o'iftJ ivseiaves 
aad witli sacii Geraian assistauoe as lie svnidd ob^aiB, llie pinoliteia at tiic 
Ha,gue therefore redooto itself to tliis: were trie Fiaitai Provinces, whose 
whole strength was aeetlesi for tie stable agtdtisi S|}i:d!i. aawi EugiaE'd. 
bound to assist them in this edort i«id Imiijiemi by her domestic troHblcs, 
espabie of ensaainc in a further effort: sad, secondly, oouid trie Daiiisa 
be induced to inclwle the recoverv of trie Psilalisiate in Uie scope' 
of his desisii : The latter tjuesnon. wlsich fey at the ro»-»t of Buckingliaai > 
piirpose, wiis fia^iliv setEed by a secret jwiide piroiiding for trie restorat- 
tioE of the P-daiinate to Frederick or 3iis -kmiiy ; and the tejjle aliwincf 
actiiallv coiicluded imposed'apoa Christian IV the obligation of con- 
tisuing the wai" with an army of near dtXOOO foot and SOOO rio’.'se'. 
on conditioH that the English Goveniaient oontinueil to pay its Bioiitlil) 
contribution oi d00,0t}0 tlorms, to whIHi o0,000 were to be added by tfe' 
States General. Fnder iiiese cojiditions. the contracting Powers andertook 
not to withdraw from the treaty till the Gennan tVar had been brewsglit to 
a successful iss.ae. The obligaiions of the Anglo-Datch oiieissive tressty 
were at the same time rasoguised: while the other Pixitesh-uit Powells, 
with France, Savov. and Veuriv. were to be invited to accede. Bat foo'ia 
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this elaborate agreement — the chf iTosuvre of Buckingham’s inflated 
•diplomacy — Sweden, though it had been repi'esented at the conferences, 
in the end drew back; France was occupied with the Huguenot revolt; 
and when in March, 1626, the Hague allies met to exchange the 
ratifications of their paper treaty, there was no accession to report, nor 
evep the hope of any save that of Bethlen Gabor. 

Simultaneous negotiations with a more limited scope had been 
carried on at Brunswick, where in October, 1625, Danish representatives 
met those of several other Lower Saxon Estates, as well as of Holstein- 
Gottorp, Hesse-Cassel, and Brandenburg, and of John George of Saxony, 
who appeared as mediator. Later, both Tilly and Wallenstein sent agents 
to the assembly. But John George, though he prevailed upon both 
sides to agree to a .short suspension of hostilities (from November 17), 
had nothing to propose beyond the withdrawal of the armies on 
both sides; and Tilly and Wallenstein at once attached conditions to 
their consent which would have deprived the Circle of all powers of 
defence. The sufferings of the population and the fear of restitutions 
decided the Estates to reject such a solution ; and by March, 1626, the 
fate of the Circle was once more committed to the arbitrament of war. 

Thus, amidst all this haze of negotiations, the position of Chi’istian IV 
early in 1626 was a very serious one ; and the great energy which at this 
crisis he displayed showed that he recognised it as such. On the renewal 
of hostilities the war at on^ extended its range in various directions. 
Before the Brunswick negotiations were at an end, Christian IV shifted 
his head-quarters to Wolfenbiittel, and early in March boldly despatched 
John Ernest of Weimar with a body of troops into the diocese of Osna- 
briick. To this bishopric, long an object of the Danish King’s desire for 
territorial aggrandisement, the Catholic majority of the Chapter had in 
September, 1625, postulated a relative of Maximilian of Bavaria, Count 
Francis William von Wartenberg, who was still hesitating about 
acceptance ; now, on the appearance of the Danish troops, they lost no 
time in electing Prince Frederick coadjutor. About the beginning of 
April, Christian, formerly of Halberstadt, who had been recently chargijd 
with the government of his brother’s duchy, entered the Hesse-Cassel 
dominions, in order, as it would seem, to encourage the Landgrave 
Maurice definitively to join the Lower Saxon combination. But whether 
this sagacious Prince, who had to take account of imperialist sympathies 
among the knights of his landgravate, could not or would not fall in 
with the design of Chidstian, the latter had to retire upon Giittingen, 
and, after breaking forth afresh, was by an advance of Tilly’s forces 
driven further back on Wolfenbultel. Here, in the castle of his 
ancestors, the restless cavalier a fortnight later (June 6) succumbed to a 
low fever, at the hour of death believing himself under a magic charm. 
His character and career are ftill of flaws ; but his chivalrous personal 
devotion and even his at times savage fanaticism redeem from the 
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charge of vile selfishness this particular example of the military ad- 
ventui'crs of the Thirty Yeai^s’ War. 

A certain obscurity still surrounds the last effort of the Brunswick 
Christian ; but no doubt can exist as to the purpose of Mansfeld’s 
notable expedition to Silesia. IVhile King Christian was occupied in 
crushing Tilly, Mansfeld was to divert Wallenstein tow'ards the eaet, 
whence support from Bethlen Gabor had continued to be expected. 
Mansfeld had necessarily to begin by an assault on the defences of the 
bridge across the Elbe at Dessau erected by Wallenstein. Mansfeld, 
to whom, unhappily for them, George William had allowed a transit 
through part of his teiTitories, attacked the bridge on April 25, 1626, 
but notmthstanding his admirable strategy was repulsed, with the loss 
of 4000 men, by Wallenstein in person. Of Wallenstein’s few victories 
in the field this is perhaps the most conspicuous. But he failed to turn 
his success to full account, allowing Mansfeld to make good some of 
his losses, and to push on into Silesia wnth a force not far short of 
10,000 men (June — July). Chi'istian IV, desirous above all of diverting 
Wallenstein from an attack upon Holstein, had de.spatched John Ernest 
of Saxe-Weimar to augment the forces of Mansfeld, who was encouraged 
by secret information that Bethlen Gabor was preparing to march, and 
by the news that Upper Austria, as has been seen, w’as in revolt. In the 
meantime Wallenstein met Tilly, who had just taken Miinden and wtis 
preparing to lay siege to Gottingen, at Dudeixtadt ; but, though they 
discussed the remoter issues of the w'ar, with the assistance of an envoy 
from Spain, whose interest in the German War was reviving, Wallenstein 
for the present had no choice but to follow hlansfeld. The daring 
eastward movement of the latter had thus at aU events succeeded in 
separating the two hostile armies; though Wallenstein left behind 
8000 of his troops to support Tilly. 

The forward movement begun by Christian IV in July had been too 
late to prevent the capture of Gottingen (August 5) by Tilly, whose 
junction with the Wallenstein contingent induced the King to turn 
baek towards Wolfenbiittel (August 14). Hotly pursued by Tilly, he 
at last halted at Lutter by the Barenberg, a spur of the Harz mountains 
some ten miles noidh of Goslar. Neither of the contending armies 
probably exceeded, or even reached, a total of 20,000. None the less 
was this battle (August 2'f) an event of very great moment. For 
a brief space of time the result was well contested by the Danish 
infantry ; but the end was a complete rout of Christian’s forces and 
Ure loss of the whole of his artillery, besides that of several of his 
commanders. The first cause of his calamity, as Christian himself seems 
afterwards to have pleaded, was the demoralisation of his troops by the 
want of pay ; for the promised English subsidies had failed. 

The immediate consequence of the battle of Lutter was the abandon- 
ment by Christian IV of the Brunswick territory, which after the 
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unconditional submission of Duke Frederick Ulric was occupied by 
''TiUy and the contingent of Wallensteiners, The Danish King, having 
crossed the Elbe, and then recrossed it lower down, took up his 
position behind the fortifications of Stade, facing his own portion of 
the duchy of Holstein on the other side of the river. Both Duke 
Frederick III of Holstein -Gottoi-p and his uncle John Frederick, 
Archbishop of Bremen and Bishop of Liibeck, would gladly have shaken 
off their alliance with Christian ; but he was still master of Holstein, 
while to the south his so’dieiy' spread out in the direction of Liinebur-g, 
Liibeck, and Mecklenburg, whose Dukes still adhered to the Protestant 
cause. He even attempted to extend again on the west towards the 
Weser ; but, though this effort failed, TiOy who exercised no authority 
over the Wallenstein contingent, refrained from any fresh attack on 
the King’s forces beyond the Elbe ; and both armies went into winter- 
quaiders. 

Meanwhile Wallenstein’s pursuit of Mansfeld, begun in leisurely 
fashion, was canted on more slowly than was approved at Vienna, whence 
two successive missives reached the commander-in-chief, urging him to 
hasten his advance. Having stood still for a fortnight at Ncisse in 
Silesia, he slowly moved forward into the Austrian hereditary dominions 
and into Hungary, where he declared himself hampered by a want of 
supplies. Meanwhile, towards the end of August the Transylvanian 
had at last thrown off the mask which concealed his j^reparations for a 
renewal of offensive war ; so that the news of the defeat of Lutter came 
too late for him to postpone action. Reinforced by a Turkish con- 
tingent he had, towards the end of September, found himself in face 
of the Imperial aimy. But Wallenstein, who rarely refused to treat 
even at the last moment, contrived bv the end of October to induce 
Bethlen Gabor, even after his junction wdth Mansfeld, to accept a truce, 
and to continue negotiations in which a Danish commissary, .Joachim 
von Mitzlaff, took part. Thus, on December 28, the Peace of Presshuig 
was concluded, in which the Emperor renewed all the concessions made 
by him at Nikolsburg to the Transylvanian, with the exception of ‘&e 
annual payment of 50,000 florins and the prospective transfer of Oppeln 
and Ratibor to which he had then consented. Provision was made in 
the treaty for the dissolution of Mansfeld’s army, or of the fraction 
which remained of it. Already, in November, weakened by illness and 
no longer proof against the wiles of Bethlen Gabor, Mansfeld had trans- 
feired his command to John Ernest of Weimar, taking his departm-e 
with a few companions, as it would seem in order to seek for supplies 
and succour, first in Venice and then in England. But on his way he 
was overtaken by death, as it is concluded from his will, on November 29, 
at Ratona near Saroy on the Bosnian frontier. A few days later (Decem- 
ber 4) John Ernest of Weimar also died.' The double-faced Bethlen 
Gabor permitted the departure of the remnant of the Mansfelders to 
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Silesia, where their numbers seem again to have largely increased and j 
where the command of them was taken by MitzlalT, 

By the death of Mansfeld, Wallenstein was freed of his chief exemplar 
and rival in the twofold process of enlisting large bodies of troops and 
inspiring them with a sense of confidence in their commander, and of an 
adversary who, even in the final struggle in which he had succumb’ed, 
had given proof of high capacity. A great and incalculable force had at 
the same time been removed from the conduct and progi'ess of the war 
as a whole ; and the so-called Danish War had really come to an end on 
the plains of Hungary rather than in the mountains of the Harz. 

Christian’s efforts to carry on the war after the rout of Luttcr and 
his retreat to Stade were doomed to failure ; and gradually he recognised 
the wisdom of the pacific advice given by the Infanta Isabel so early as 
June, 1626. High-sounding promises of men and money from England 
resulted only in the junction with the Danish army, in April, 1627, of 
less than 3000 English troops, under the command of Sir Charles Morgan; 
but these were merely the remnant of the four regiments which had 
completed their time of service in the Netherlands. Though doling out 
some assistance to Christian, Richelieu was beginning to calculate on 
Bavaria and the League as the readiest counterpoise to the augmented 
power of the House of Austria. In the course of 1627, even the 
States General put a stop to their payments. Though the far-sighted 
Wallenstein was still apprehensive of Swedish intervention, Gustavus 
Adolphus paid no serious attention to the Danish request that he should 
detach part of his army from its Polish campaign. Bethlen Gabor was 
once more immovable. Even in the northern regions of the Empire, to 
which he had retreated, the ground was giving way round Christian and 
his army. Frederick III of Holstein-Gottorp, whose interests were op- 
posed to the King’s, had already declared his adherence to the Emperor 
Both Hamburg and Lubeck with the other Hanse Towns of the Baltic, 
upon whom pressure was being put to join Christian’s adversaries, were 
only anxious to remain neutral ; and though the Mecklenburg Dukes, 
wlwse territories w'ere flooded by Danish troops, could not renounce theii 
alliance with Christian, they desired nothing but peace, being no doubt 
aware of Wallenstein’s designs upon their duchies. Finally, the Danish 
Rigsraad itself urged upon the King the conclusion of peace, provided 
things could be restored to tffe condition in which they had stood before 
the war. 

Thus Christian's prospects for the campaign of 1627 were extremely 
unsatisfactory, wKile on the Catholic side, though hitherto 'filly’s 
achievements had far surpassed those of Wallenstein, the unclerstatiding 
between the Emperor and his comniander-in-chief remained unbroken. 
Not even the complaints of officers and nobility in the Austrian lands 
themselves, where his arnvy was quartered for the winter, prevailed 
against his ascendancy. On November 25, 1626, Wallenstein had an 
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I interview with Eggenberg, in whom as has been seen he reposed a quite 
exceptional confidence ; and from this meeting, though unfortunately no 
authentic record of it exists, may be dated the expansion of the original 
compact between Wallenstein and the Emperor, and the development of 
the design with which it had been originally concluded. While the 
mfinbers of Wallenstein’s army were henceforth to be increased to a 
practically indefinite extent, and he was to be allowed to quarter his 
army in any part of the Empire, the scheme of a Catholic reaction based 
on the restitution of ecclesiastical lands wa.s taken up with increased 
self-confidence by the Imperial Government. The autocratic action of 
its general was more immediately apparent than its Catholic purpose. 
Already at the meeting of the League held at Wurzburg late in 
February, 1627, Bavaria and Mainz were commissioned to urge at 
Vienna by means of a special embassy the numerous complaints pre- 
ferred against the levies made by Wallenstein, the exactions of quarters 
for his troops, and the contributions imposed and other kinds of oppres- 
sion practised by them. The Emperor's answer, delayed till May. 
promised the prevention of excesses, but refused to listen to any 
giievances or to stop the levies, and pointed out the necessity that the 
Rhenish Electors should maintain several of Wallenstein’s regiments as 
a safeguard against France. Soon afterwards Wallenstein despatched 
a regiment to support the Poles against Gustavus. Evidently the range 
of the Imperial designs was rapidly widening. 

During the spring of 1627 Tilly continued, without completing, the 
su’ojugation of the Brunswick lands, where, in opposition to their Govern- 
ment, the population in town and country adhered to the Protestant 
cause. Some three-hvmdred villages here lay in ashes, while a desperate 
resistance was offered to the inv^ers by the so-called Harzschutzen, a 
species oifranc-tireurs. After the capture of Nordheira (June 25) Tilly 
advanced upon the Elbe. The Mark Brandenburg, wedged in between 
the two divisions of the war, had for some time suffered from the inroads 
of both belligerents ; and a collision near Havelberg between the Danes 
and a division of Tilly’s army, April, 1627, led to his occupying in May 
the line of the Lower Havel. Wallenstein’s troops were likewise pressing 
into the land ; and George William was now obliged to declare openlv 
for the Emperor. The neutral attitude which he had hitherto striven 
to maintain had no doubt been partly caufed by his Swedish connexion ; 
but it seems hard to blame him for not throwing himself at the eleventh 
hour into the arms of the Danes. In any case, the counsellor sent by 
him into Transylvania, to attend the nuptials of his sister Cathaj-ine 
w'ith Bethlen Gabor, Count Adam zu Schwarzenberg, who had long 
advocated cooperation with Saxony and recognition of Maximilian as 
Elector, on his return into the Mark demonstrated to both Elector and 
Estates that a consistent adherence to the Emperor had become in- 
dispensable. Jiilich-Cleves, as well as the Prussian duchy, which might 
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lie at Poland’s mercy, was at stake ; nor could the Danes protect the 
Mark against Tilly and Wallenstein. But, though no other course can’ 
be said to have been open to Brandenburg, George William’s decision 
brought scant relief to his unfortunate electorate, which for something 
like a quarter of a century to come was destined, except dm-ing a brief 
interval, to remain at the mercy of friend and foe, with but littl*} to 
choose between them. 

To the east the Danish commander MitzlafF had begun the Silesian 
campaign by spreading his troops — the remains of Mansfeld’s army — 
into the south-eastern part of the country, advancing even into Moravia. 
Wallenstein, deliberate in his movements as usual, did not quit Prague 
till the end of May ; but then by a series of weU-devised operations 
completely cleared Upper Silesia and Moravia of MitzlafTs soldiery. 
While according to the usage of the times not a few of the garrisons 
under Danish colours took service with Wallenstein, MitzlafF was, on his 
return home, sentenced to imprisonment by a court-martial ; whereupon 
he entered the Swedish service. Wallenstein’s complete success in this 
difficult campaign left his hands free ; and he could now join in caiTying 
the war into Christian IV’s own dominions, and there bringing it to 
an end. 

At Rendsburg, where Christian was holding a Diet of his Holstein 
Estates, the news was brought to him that Tilly had crossed the Elbe, 
and that Wallenstein was on his march northwards from Silesia. On 
May 31 Tilly entered Lauenburg ; and soon afterwards Hans Georg von 
Amim — a Brandenburger by birth and one of the most versatile soldier- 
diplomatists of the war — approached with his detachment of Wallen- 
steiners. The two Mecklenburg Dukes — Adolphus Frederick of Schwerin 
and John Albert of Giistrow — before long announced to Tilly their 
submission to the Emperor (August 1-3). There were occasions on 
which Wallenstein showed himself aware of the importance of speed, 
and three weeks later he had himself entered Mecklenburg. Hence he 
pushed on into Lauenburg, where he soon met Tilly ; and by the end 
qjf the month their joint invasion of Holstein had begun. 

While Chi-istian’s troops had been fighting in Brandenbm-g and 
Silesia, the incoherency of his dominions had prevented him from uniting 
their resources for the purpose of common defence. Both Holstein, and 
Schleswig in its rear, were w'Aolly unprepared for the assault of his adver- 
saries; and the defensive measures adopted by the Estates were in a quite 
inchoate stage. The Danish Rigsraad, summoned to Kolding by the 
King, had indeed passed a decree for the levy of 12,000 men from the 
kingdom itself; but not a soldier was as yet forthcoming. The Duke of 
Gottorp, who disapproved the continuance of the war, had indeed made a 
last attempt to ascertain the conditions on which peace was obtainable ; 
but at their Lauenburg meeting Tilly and Wallenstein had formulated 
conditions which the pride of Christian had unhesitatingly rejected. 
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The negotiations — according to Wallenstein’s almost invariable custom — 
•were not broken off ; but the attack continued. 

Pinnebcrg was taken (September 2) ; and though a wound received 
on the occasion obliged Tilly to return to Lauenburg, the advance 
proceeded under the undivided command of Wallenstein. On Septem- 
ber,14 four regiments of foot and horse, the nucleus of Christian’s forces, 
were obliged to capitulate at Grossenbrode on the Femer Sound, in the 
extreme north-east of Holstein; but their commanders, the Margi-ave of 
Baden, Bernard of Weimar, and the redoubtable Robert Munro (who 
belonged to a family of Scots distinguished in the German wars) made 
their escape to Fiinen. Some resistance was still offei-ed by Count Thurn, 
who had recently entered into the Danish service. He was now a sexa- 
genarian; but his activity had by no means come to an end with the failure 
of the Bohemian War, of which he was a principal author, and he 
remained for some years to come one of the most eager and resolute 
supporters of the Protestant cause. The King himself, who had taken 
ship from Gliickstadt, and had been received with great coldness by the 
Ditmarschen peasantry, found his way, first to Flensburg, and then to 
Folding. Utterly disheartened, though Danish troops were approaching 
on the Fiinen side of the Little Belt, he now threw up the game and 
crossed into safety. The exact date of his flight is unknown ; but it 
must have been early in October. Behind his back Rendsburg fell; 
and a few days earlier (October 3) Schlick, sent on in pursuit by 
Wallenstein, captui'ed 3000 Danish horse near Aalborg in Jutland, 
and the whole of the Danish mainland was now flooded by the Imperial 
soldiery. 

During the winter of 1627—8 the army of Jutland and Schleswig 
appears to have amounted to quite 30,000 men, and that in Holstein to 
a similar total. It is difhcult to see how Jutland at all events could 
have supported the heavy exactions demanded ; but the discipline main- 
tained under Wallenstein contrasted favourably with the lack of it in 
Christian s own forces. Of these none were now left in the entire 
peninsula ; while to the west the defensive position on the Weser ahorfi 
Bremen was likewise evacuated on the approach of Tilly’s able lieutenant 
Anholt, and nearly the whole of the Bremen diocese was occupied by the 
troops of the League without any show of resistance. Before the close 
of the year 1627, the reduction of the Lowef-Saxon Circle had been com- 
pleted, almost the last place to fall being W^olfenbiittel, which held out 
till December 14, when it capitulated to another of Tilly’s lieutenants 
who was rising to distinction. Count zu Pappenheim. 

The Lower Saxon and Danish Wars— for it is hardly admissible to 
call this curiously composite conflict by any single title— had had a 
most inglorious ending. As to the Protestant sympathies of the popu- 
Lations there could be no question whatever ; but such support as 
Christian IV had secured in the German duchies, and even in Denmark 
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itself, had been unwilling and belated; everywhere resentment of the 
oppressive conduct of the royal soldiery had prevailed, and in Denmark ^ 
there was a general unwillingness to levy further troops, which could no 
longer be quai-tered “in Germany.” Soldiers being difficult to obtain, 
the captains were anxious to sever their connexion with an undertaking 
at once so hopeless and unprofitable ; and the Margrave of Baden cjid 
Bernard of Weimar took their departure to the Netherlands, where 
alone war still seemed to he carried on in earnest. In these circumstances 
Christian, through this and the greater paj-t of the following v^ear (1628), 
mainly confined his endeavours to a continued attempt to obtain support 
from France and England, characteristically offering his mediation 
between these Power's, now at war with each other. 

On the otlier hand, the failure of Christian IV could not but sugge.st 
the transfer of the task, in the execution of which he had broken down, 
to the rival Scandinavian Power. Gustavus Adolphus had left Denmark 
ho take care of itself, and had afterwards declined to furnish an army 
for the reconquest of Jutland. But he was — though hardly, in Ranke’s 
phrase, “awakened,” since his vigilance had throughout been unre- 
mitting — at last moved to action when the Emperor’s arms approached 
the Baltic, and the question of the control of its waters as it were 
suddenly sprang into prominence. The interests of the two Scandi- 
navian monarchies in the Baltic were by no means identical, but up to 
a certain point they necessitated an understanding between them. In 
January, 1628, a treaty was concluded between Sweden and Denmark 
by which the former, in return for the opening of the Sound to Swedish 
vessels, bound herself to keep eight men-of-war in the Baltic during 
the summer and autumn of the year. At the same time family 
arrangements were made intended to draw the dynasties more closely 
together. 

Gustavus Adolphus had stirred neither without reason nor too soon. 
Wallenstein, whose diplomatic skill had laid the eastern peril, whose 
military operations had subdued Silesia, who by a mixture of force 
aftd conciliation had brought Brandenburg over to the Emperor, and 
placed him in a position of ascendancy in Germany such as his pre- 
decessors had not held since the days of Charles V, was now nearing 
the height of his power. As yet the rise of that power had at almost 
every step seemed to iinpy the extension and confirmation of the 
Imperial authority; and now the opportunity seemed at hand for an 
unprecedented development of both. 

Wallenstein’s exceptional services called for a signal reward. In 
September, 1627, he had obtained, as a notable addition to the vast 
domains over which he held sway as Duke of Friedland, the Silesian 
principality of Sagan and the lordship of Priebus. But his services in 
the north were to receive an acknowledgment which at the same time 
marked a great advance of the Imperial power and its aims. It is 
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certain that the idea of placing Wallenstein on the Danish throne wa', 

‘ at least temporarily entertained — though not by himself, for he had in 
hand what sufficed for his purpose. This was the tenitory of the Dukes 
of Mecklenburg whom the Danish occupation had obliged to hold out 
by the cause of Christian. The two duchies had now in turn been 
occupied by the Imperial forces, and towards the end of the year the\ 
were promised to Wallenstein by the Emperor. In February, 162^ 
they were actually granted to him in pledge as a compensation for the 
costs incm-red by him in the wai-, and in the following year confeired 
upon him as Imperial hefs. The Dukes were driven into exile, and, 
after they had attempted to levy troops for recovering their patrimon>, 
were from 1629 onwards treated as ds facto under the ban of the 
Empire. Mecklenburg had suffered heavily from the exactions to which 
it had been forced to submit ; but the rule of Wallenstein, which endured 
till 1631, affords striking evidence of his genius for administration. 

Late in October, 1627, Amim was instructed by Wallenstein to 
occupy all the Pomeranian seaports, and more especially the island ot 
Rugen, which Duke Philip Julius of Pomerania- Wolgast had not long 
since proposed to seU to Denmark, and on the necessity of seeming 
which Wallenstein specially insisted. In November the country at 
large was occupied by the Imperial troops. Two years before this date 
the entire heritage of the Pomeranian Dukes had, in consequence oi 
several deaths (some of which were occasioned by the vice that was thdj 
bane of so many of the German dynasties, excess in drinking), come into , 
the hands of Duke Bogislav XIV, the last of his ancient line. Without 
being wholly wanting in patriotic spirit, he was weak and ill-advised, 
unable really to unite the several divisions of his land or to adopt any 
policy in the war except that of a neutrality which the antiquated 
military organisation of his duchy was incapable of guarding. On the 
extinction of the native line, the Pomeranian succession was by the 
Treaty of Grimnitz (1529) secured to Brandenburg. But, though 
Wallenstein did not encourage any interference with this settlement.;)! 
his own favour, it was understood to depend on the loyalty of George 
William whether Pomerania, like Jiilich-Cleves and Prussia before it, 
would be allowed to pass to the House of Brandenburg. 

A question of great importance for th^Vhole of northern Germany, 
and of northern Europe, had now arisen. This was the design of the 
House of Habsburg to acquire an ascendancy in the Northern and 
Baltic seas which might develop into the control of them and their 
tiade. Now that among the advei-saries of that House of Habsburg in 
the Great War the United Provinces and the Scandinavian North alone 
continued to withstand its advance, the situation seemed to suggest the 
lesumption of common action against these enemies by the Emperor and 
Spain ; and Philip IV was ready for action. From the point of view of 
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the joint interests of the two Habsburg Powers, what could be more 
expedient than to acquire the control of the Gemian ports on the Nortl/ 
Sea, and more especially of those on the Baltic, and thus at the same 
time effectually break the resistance of both the United Provinces and 
the Scandinavian kingdoms ? With the Sound closed against them, the 
Dutch — apart from the question of obtaining food supplies for tjicir 
own population — could certainly no longer build ships; while, if the 
Baltic were in the hands of Powers adverse to Denmark and Sweden, 
the chief bulwark of their strength, whether for aggression or for self- 
preservation, would be taken away. But no supremacy over the Baltic, 
or control over the mouths of Elbe and Weser, was conceivable without 
the possession of ships and ports, of seamen, and the material for ship- 
building. All these could be supplied by the Hanseatic to^vns along 
the northern coasts of the Empire. The maritime ascendancy of the 
Hansa was, no doubt, a thing of the past, and the towns in question 
had ceased to attempt more than the preservation of their privileges 
by means of a cautious neutrality. But the high-handed policy of 
Christian IV of Denmark had driven ten among the most important 
Hanseatic towns into an alliance with the Dutch, which was really 
directed against himself ; the Hansa had refused him its support in the 
Lower Saxon War; and when at an earlier date ( 1620 ) Gustavus Adolplius 
had sought to secure a closer alliance with these towns, none of them 
except Stralsund, which though not a free Imperial city was practically 
independent of the Pomeranian Dukes, had shown itself favourable to 
the project. Thus the time seemed now to have arrived for inducing — 
or if necessary, forcing — the Hanse Towns to join in the struggle on the 
side of the Emperor and Spain, in the first instance against the Free 
Netherlands. They would find their account in the restriction of the 
Spanish trade to the subjects of the Emperor and the King of Spain, 
together with further privileges. As a matter of fact, the only Planse 
Towns largely interested in the Spanish trade were Hamburg, Liibeck, 
and Danzig. 

With this end in view, negotiations were opened with Lubeck 
and other towns as early as the autumn of 1627 ; but they referred 
the question to the meeting of the Hansa summoned to Lubeck for the 
following February. The definiteness of the designs of the Imperial 
politicians — of Eggenbergjin particular — and of Wallenstein is shown 
by a letter (November, 1627), in which the latter detailed to Spinola 
the plan of campaign for the ensuing spring — an attack upon the 
Danish islands in which the Hansa and Spain should each take part 
with 24 vessels. Not later than February Wallenstein had assumed the 
title of General of the Oceanic and the Baltic Sea — a premature assump- 
tion, but not intended as an empty vaunt. But when, in the same 
month, the Hanseatic deputies met at Lubeck, they showed no disposi- 
tion whatever to enter into the Imperial proposals, and adjourned to 
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July, and then again to September. Religious motives had an un- 
%iiistakable share in this unwillingness, even if they were not it.s primary 
cause. At their meeting the Hanse Towns had brought forward many 
grievances both old and new, turning in the main respectively on vio- 
lation of their mercantile and maritime privileges by the Spanish 
Government, and on the exactions of the Imperial troops, especially 
those enforced upon Wismar, and the large sum extorted from Rostock 
for the avoidance of similar treatment. But of all the complaints the 
loudest were those provoked by the attempt made in Wallenstein’s and 
the Emperor’s names to force an Imperial garrison upon Stralsund. 

This attempt, which formed part of the general scheme for securing 
the cooperation of the Baltic towns, was to result not only in completely 
frustrating the whole design, but in checking at their full height die 
advance of the Imperial power and of Wallenstein’s personal authority. 
About this time no achievement seemed impossible to him — even that 
which, like other conquerors before and after him, he seems to have 
contemplated, the expul.sion of the T\irks from Europe. The dream 
of an Imperial dominium maris was dissipated, and Wallenstein’s 
planet for the first time arrested in its course, before the walls of 
Stralsund. 

After Duke Bogislav XIV had signed (November 10, 1627) the 
capitulation of Franzbui'g, regulating, and providing for exceptions in, 
the admission of Imperialist troops into the towns and country districts 
of Pomerania, Amim had proposed to the Stralsunders that, like the 
Rostockers before them, they should pay a sum freeing them from the 
obligation of providing military quarters — and had named the exorbitant 
figure of 150,000 dollars. The Stralsunders at once demurred to the 
demand, though declaring their willingness to discuss such a con- 
tribution with Duke Bogislav, their nominal Prince. But they had 
from the first made up their minds to resist “the shameful servitude 
of the billeting upon them of Wallenstein’s troops.” The burgomaster 
of the city, Steinwich, was a man of spirit; the reformed constitution of 
the town provided for an appeal to the whole civic body ; and in th^ 
last resort Stralsund might trust to its position, separated as it was on 
the one .side by more than two miles of water from the island of Riigen 
(occupied by the Imperialists), and protected on the other by a series of 
ponds and morasses. The Stralsunders had about a thousand mercenaries 
in their service; and their ships gave them the command of the sea. 
Some negotiations ensued at Greifswald with Arnim, who to gain time 
expressed his willingness to accept a payment of 80,000 dollars on 
account ; and when on February 4, 1628, by a coup de main, he occupied 
the islet of Danholm, in immediate proximity to the south-eastern end of 
the city, the money was paid. But, when it was found that the prepara- 
tions against Stralsund continued, the timidity of the Council was over- 
ruled by the spirit of the burghers, which rose higher still after the 
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surrender, on April 5, of the Imperialists on Danholm. Embassies, 
however, were about this time sent by the Stralsunders in various*' 
directions : to the Emperor, who gave a tardy and insincere promise of 
relief; to Wallenstein, who threatened the Stralsunders with the anni- 
hilation of their town should they refuse to admit his garrison within 
its walls; to the Hanseatic delegates at Liibeck, who voted a scapty 
pecuniary aid (15,000 dollars), which did not airive till all serious 
danger was over ; and to Christian IV and Gustavus Adolphus, both of 
whom sent materials of war and promise of further help. 

On May 13, 1628, the siege proper was begun by Amim ; and, after 
two attempted assaults had failed, the Scandinavian reinforcements 
arrived. It is clear that without their aid Stralsund could not have 
held out against her besiegers. First came an auxiliajy force despatched 
by Christiair IV, under the command of Colonel Henry Hoik, and con- 
sisting of Major Munro’s regiment of 900 Scots and 400 Danes and 
Germans ; then followed eight Swedish ships, with 600 soldiers and a 
diplomatic agent, who on June 23 concluded on behalf of his King a 
treaty of alliance for twenty years, the basis, as it proved, of Gustavus 
Adolphus’ subsequent expedition. The city was sufficiently garrisoned, 
and Amim in vain essayed both assault and bombardment. By June 23 
Wallenstein himself assumed the conduct of the siege, and massed round 
Stralsund an army amounting to 25,000 men, in addition to the 6000 
(or thereabouts) on Riigen. In a preliminary interview with Amim at 
Greifswald he had declared his determination, negotiations or no nego- 
tiations, to make short work of the canaglia in Stralsund ; and to the 
time of his actual appearance before Stralsund seems to belong his famous 
vaunt, to which Munro’s narrative bears testimony, that the city “ must 
down, were it bound with chains to the heavens.” 

The negotiations into which, notwithstanding this vaunt, Wallen- 
stein entered with the Stralsund Council, can scarcely have been only 
intended as a blind to the siege operations which he continued to 
carry on. The Council would even now have accepted his terms, 
T^hich he had reduced to the admission of a Pomeranian garrison of 
2000 men and the payment of an additional 50,000 dollars. But the 
citizens at large would not hear of the acceptance of these conditions 
without reference to the Kings of Sweden and Denmark. The negotia- 
tions broke down ; the b.»mbardment and a succession of assaults 
(June 26-j8) once more failed ; two days of rain followed ; and on 
July 5, after 400 more Danes had found their way into the city, 
Wallenstein offered a brief cessation of arms. It was accepted, and 
proved the beginning of the end. On July 9 another body of 1100 
Scots in Danish pay (Lord Spynie’s regiment) arrived with supplies at 
Stralsund. Three days later Christian IV himself appeared with a fleet 
off Rugen, and on the 16^h 1200 Swedes arrived under Sir Alexander 
Leslie. The town had now nearly 5000 defenders — amounting to a 
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superabundance, as Council and citizens were not slow to feel — and on 
July 19 they ventured on a sortie, which however proved unsuccessful. 

Wallenstem’s opportunity had passed away ; his attempts to cir- 
cumvent Stralsund by negotiation and to crush her by force had 
simultaneously broken down. It was impossible any longer to keep 
the Imperial forces massed round the place; on July 21 the with- 
drawal of the army began, and by the 24th the siege had to all 
intents and purposes been raised, though Amim remained wth the 
army no further off than Brandshagen. Christian IV had the satis- 
faction of bidding the unfortunate Bogislav clear his duchy of the 
Imperialists, and of taking Wolgast by a coiip de main (August 3) 
But Wallenstein rapidly swooped down upon the King with a force 
of 12,000 men, and, defeatuig the troops which he had landed, di'ove 
him back to his ships (August 12). Before the end of the autumn 
Wallenstein himself quitted Pomerania. 

Wallenstein’s success gained over the Danish King could not com- 
pensate him for so striking a failure as the raising of the siege of 
Stralsund — an event whose significance in the eyes of Europe was 
enhanced by the fall, in November, of Huguenot Rochelle. Those who 
were jealous of the growth of the Emperor’s power, or who resented 
Wallenstein’s own pre-eminence, could now decry him as a baffled general, 
and charge him with having been the chief promoter, if not the actual 
originator, of a great political blunder. The Ilanse Towns, at their 
September meeting in Lubeck, took courage to reject altogether the 
Imperial proposals intended to involve them in the new mercantile and 
maritime ambitions of the House of Habsburg. But more than this. 
The Swedish troops remained in Stralsund; the town concluded a treaty 
with their King ; and Wallenstein’s assertion was on the point of 
being falsified, that “ the Roman Empire could settle its war without 
Gustavus Adolphus.” 

The failure before Stralsund inevitably hastened the negotiations for 
peace with Denmark, in which Wallenstein throughout played the mo|i: 
prominent part. Early in February, 1628, the Danish Rigsraad had 
addressed to the Emperor a direct request for the opening of such 
negotiations ; and, the advice of Wallenstein having prevailed at Vienna 
over that of the party desirous of making the most of the existing 
situation, he and Tilly were authorised to discuss preliminaries. The 
Catholic Electors were anxious that the Emperor should seize the 
opportunity for demanding a restitution of all ecclesiastical property 
Protestantised since the Peace of Passau ; but he declined to admit even 
Maximilian of Bavaria to more than a confidential share in the settle- 
ment of terms. For the peace conferences opened at Lubeck late in 
January, 1629, Wallenstein and Tilly were named Imperial pleni- 
potentiaries, and were represented there by subdelegates. But the 
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real management was in the hands of Wallenstein, who conducted a, 
negotiation on his own account in secreto secretissimo, and ultimately 
secured the success of the moderate policy advocated by him. On the 
Emperor he seems to have impressed the view that peace was a necessity 
for him, if he was to cany out his ulterior purposes, whereas Denmark 
had promises of aid from a whole group of Powem. Tilly’s final assent 
Wallenstein seems to have secured by working upon his private interests 
— ^this was the occasion on which it was proposed to make over Calen- 
berg (Hanover) as a principality to the general of the League. Having 
a.ssured himself that Christian IV was willing to give up the German 
sees held by his family or claimed on its behalf, as well as the Director- 
ship of the Lower Saxon Circle, Wallenstein agreed to restore to him 
Jutland, Schleswig, and the royal poi’tion of Holstein, and even to 
refrain from insisting on an indemnity. Wallenstein’s own thoughts were 
already turning in a different direction. In March, 1629, he decided 
to send a large auxiliary force under Arnim to support the Poles in 
Prussia against Sweden, now the chief object of his apprehension. 
He was therefore resolved on making peace with Denmark, and would 
not even listen to Tilly’s demand that Christian IV should bind himself 
not to support the claims of the ex-Elector Palatine. On the above 
terms, therefore, peace was concluded at Liibeck on May 22, 1629 ; and, 
though King Christian at the very last indulged himself by a sudden 
irruption into Schleswig, Wallenstein’s .self-restraint ignored the affi’ont, 
and on June 7 the Peace, which included nearly aU the Eui’opean 
Powers, was solemnly proclaimed. 


in. THE EDICT OF RESTITDTION AND THE DISMISSAL 
OF WALLENSTEIN. 

( 1628 - 30 .) 

Among the conditions of the Peace of Liibeck, by determining which 
Wallenstein had achieved another great political success, had been the 
appropriation of the northern sees in accordance >vith the wishes of the 
League. The religious coirflict had now reached a point when a settle- 
ment of one of its fundamental problems was no longer to be avoided ; 
and the Emperor himself at last decided to take that settlement 
in hand. 

Ever since the conclusion of the Religious Peace of Augsburg the 
Protestant Estates in the Empire had in the main refused to acknow- 
ledge the stipulation which under the name of the reseroatum ecclesiasti- 
cum provided for the deposition of prelates who had become Protestants. 
The Protestant Princes — herein acting precisely like the Austrian and 
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Bavarian dynasties — had provided for their younger sons by means of 
the sees on which they had laid hands for the purpose, while continuing 
at the same time to appropriate convents and other ecclesiastical found- 
ations within their territories. The Calvinists, ignored by the Religious 
Peace, had been foremost in infringing it. After the Reichsltammer- 
ger'iclit had at last begim to give judgments in favour of Catholic 
complaints, the Calvinists and some other Protestant Estates had paid 
no further heed to this tribunal, while at the same time refusing to 
acknowledge the competency in such que.stions of the Reichshofrath. 
The principle of .self-help which this line of action suggested had been 
carried further by the formation of the Union. 

The outbreak of the war and the danger of the falling asimder of 
the whole Empire had, however, made some sort of imderstanding 
indispensable. At the Muhlhausen meeting in March, 1620, the 
Catholic Electors had agi’eed that the Lutheran occupants — the 
Calvinists remained unmentioned — of bishoprics and other eccle.siastical 
foundations should not be removed by force, if they held Imperial lettei-s 
of protection. The Elector of Saxony, upon whom as usual the issue 
largely depended, was content with this meagre assurance ; and the 
Bohemian War ran its com-se without the intervention of the Union. 
When, after his victory at the White Hill, the Emperor, in February, 
1621, sued for the aid of the League to enable him to continue the 
war, he expressly indicated as its pm’pose the relief of those who had 
suffered wrong in contravention of the Religious Peace. When the 
Low'cr Saxon Circle grew restive, he refused to appease it by confirming 
the tenure of ecclesiastical foundations by its (Protestant) members 
(May, 1621). When the victory of Lutter had encouraged the forward 
action of the League, and the Imperial forces overwhelmed the re- 
treating King of Denmark and his allies, there seemed no necessity for 
further delay. While the party of advance was stimulated b}" such 
publications as the Dillingen Book, the Imperial tribunals expeditiously 
granted the prayer of every Catholic complainant. A heady the old 
enemy of the Protestants of the .south-west, the Bishop of Augsburg^ 
(Heinrich von Knorringen), was to the front, and recovering the 
convents in Swabia and Franconia appropriated by Wurttemberg and 
Ansbach. 

The Spiritual Electors, whose interests w'^re most largely concerned, 
had already, at a Kiirfurstentag held at Ratisbon in 1627, in conjimc- 
tion with Maximilian of Bavaria advocated an Imperial declaration as to 
the true meaning of the Religious Peace. Now, they resolved to insist 
upon the announcement by Imperial authority of a general Restitution, 
and upon this announcement being made at once, before the Danish 
War was at an end and the armies were disbanded. The Emperor’s 
legal right to issue such a proclamation could only be demonstrated bv 
a quibble ; but there was no disputing the fact that the Empire was at 
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present overawed by the Catholic forces. The suggestion that Richelieu, 
lured the Emperor to his ruin by proposing the Edict is absurd ; but 
the French Minister was certainly cognisant of the scheme. 

Yet, even after the Danish War was practically over, Ferdinand 
still hesitated. The Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg urged him to 
qualify any such Edict as that proposed by a clause safeguarding »the 
rights of the Estates to be consulted in the matter. The Emperor 
could not conceal from himself that the chief advantages of a resti- 
tution would rest with the members of the League ; and he was fain 
to extract from them in return a promise to support the election of his 
son as Roman King, and to keep under arms the military forces now in 
the Empire. Bavaria and Mainz would hear of no such concessions. 
Maximilian, who, in February, 1628, had obtained from the Emperor a 
formal guarantee for thirty years of the Upper and part of the Lower 
Palatinate in exchange for Upper Austria, as well as a recognition of 
the hereditary right of his line to the Electoral succession, had never 
been more self-confident. 

There was, however, another way of inducing the Emperor to act. 
The great north-German bishoprics, Bremen, Verden, and Minden, 
might, together with Halberstadt and Magdeburg, be secured to the 
Emperor’s son, Archduke Leopold William, who would thus acquire a 
domain larger than any of the spiritual electorates. This w'as a scheme 
that commended itself not only to Ferdinand, but also to Wallenstein, 
who had hitherto looked askance at the principle of restitution, but who 
had nothing to say against it if so applied as to benefit the Imperial 
House and to advance its military power. And now the religious zeal of 
another group of the Emperor’s advisei-s — the Nuncio Caraffa, and the 
confessor Lamormain — and Fei-dinand’s own religious enthusiasm, rarely 
appealed to in vain, were fired by the project of a great Counter-reform- 
ation, to go hand in hand with the restitution. On September 13, 

1628, the order was given to draft the Edict ; and after having 
been submitted to Mainz and Bavaria it was promulgated on March 6, 

1629. 

The Edict “ concerning certain Imperial grievances calling for settle- 
ment,” in its preamble charged the Protestants with having unlawfully 
appropriated both immediate and raediabe ecclesiastical domains, and 
resorted to the sword ratfier than consent to their restitution ; and 
it then proceeded to declare the Catholics justified in demanding the 
restoration of all mediate conventual or other ecclesiastical property 
misappropriated since 1552, and the reinstatement of Catholic arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots in the immediate sees. It approved the 
expulsion of Protestants from the territories of Catholic rulers, and 
prohibited all Protestant sects not adhering to the unchanged Augsburg 
Confession. The execution of the Edict was to be entrusted to Imperial 
commissioners from whose judgment there was to be no appeal, and who 
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^were in each case to confine themselves to the one question : whether the 
particular see or convent or other foundation had come into Protestant 
hands before or after 1552. The commissioners chosen were exclusively 
Catholic, and for the most part archbishops and bishops, some of whom 
had a direct interest in the restitutions. 

This Edict, which was communicated without note or comment even 
to the loyal Elector of Saxony, spread the utmost alarm throughout 
the Protestant portions of the Empire, and especially those occupied by 
the Catholic armies. It was heightened by the circumstance that the 
terminus chosen was the year 1552, when the Catholics were in pos- 
session of many foundations just recovered by them, which bv 15.55 had 
reverted to Protestant tenure. Further apprehensions were rife, and 
a vague fear prevailed of the Edict being stretched so as to meet every 
demand of the supporters of the Counter-reformation, and of their 
leaders tlie Jesuits. In the case of the small Imperial to^viis, Ai’chduke 
Leopold had some months since set a precedent in Elsass, both bv the 
restitution of ecclesiastical property, and by forcing the profession of 
Catholicism upon aU the inhabitants under his rule. 

The process of restitution and reformation which now ensued was 
continued more or less during the next three years. In many cases 
it remained incomplete; in others it was successfully resisted, as in 
Magdeburg, to which Wallenstein actually laid siege, though he w^as 
ultimately induced to raise it (September, 1629). The great events 
of the year 1631 prevented the final transfer of the archbishoprics of 
Bremen and Magdeburg into Catholic hands. But up to that time 
five bishoprics (Halberstadt, which together with the Hessian abbey of 
Hersfeld had been secured by the pluralist Archduke Leopold William ; 
Slinden and Verden, which fell to the Bishop of Osnabriick, a kinsman 
of Maximilian ; and Ratzeburg and Schwerin) had been recovered to tht- 
Church of Rome, and a sixth (held by the pluralist of Cologne) hael 
received back two-thirds of its lands, long since alienated from it. In 
addition, the restitution had been carried out more or less fully in about 
thirty Imperial or Hanse Towns, and in fifteen more it had beef* 
announced, planned, or partially executed- In different parts of Germany 
nearly a hundred convents had been restored, and some eighty or ninety 
m-dered to he brought back — out of the total more than tfr-ei^core in 
the duchy of Brunswick alone, many in Luheburg, Hesse, and Nassau, 
and some twenty in Wiirttemberg. The number of parish and other 
churches in which Catholic worship was once more set up can har'dly 
be estimated. In general, the localities where the Counter-reformation 
was most effectively carried out were, besides the diocese of Osnabriick 
and the territories of Lippe, Waldeck, and Saxe-Weimar, the duchy of 
Wurttemberg, and most especially the Brandenburg maxgravates of 
Ansbaeh and Baireuth. ^ 

Thus, to speak profanely, the spoils were gi’eat; but the quairels 
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concerning tl'.ein much marred the satisfaction of the Catholic world. 
In the first place tiiere was the hienux'hicai objeclion taken hv Pope 
Urban VIII and really due to his aniaiositv against the House of 
Austria (more fully di.scu.ssed elsewhere), which led him to demand 
the recall of the Impierial commissioners and the substitution of 
others appointed by himself. Further to be reckoned with were the 
jealousy of tlie Religious Orders, the eagerness of the Jesuits, and 
the financial claims of the Imperird Court. The cornmissiouers had 
been directed to deliver up the confiscated convents to the Orders of 
their several foundations ; when, however, anv such Order was incapable 
of administering a convent, it was to be sequestrated. Chi the restor- 
ation of a convent to its Order, the latter was to make a pavment to 
the Reiclisliqfraih for costs incurred, as well as a proportion of the 
revenues received. Wallenstein sought to work the Edict in this 
business-like spirit ; nor were Archduke Leopold, and to a certain 
extent even Father Lauiormain, out of sympathy with it. The Jesuits 
{whose zeal was remembered against them in the days of the negotiations 
for the Peace of Westphalia) were desirous of securing for themselves 
the convents which the Premonstrivtensians. Benedictines, and Cister- 
cians were without the means of administering. A violent contention 
followed, which was envenomed by the attacks upon the Order by 
Scioppius (Caspar Schoppe), perhaps the most foul-mouthed of the 
literary gladiators of the centuiy. Finally, the political jealousy between 
the League on the one hand, and the Emperor and Wallenstein on the 
other, was intensified by the working of the Edict. The members of 
the League were willing that Archduke Leopold William should succee<l 
in Halberstadt and also in Magdeburg, Wallenstein keeping the military 
control over both ; but they desired tliat Hildesheim should fall to the 
Archbishop of Cologne, and Bremen, round which still lay the army of 
the League, to another Bavarian prince. To this latter design in 
particular a strong opposition w^as offered by the Emperor on behalf ot 
his son Leopold WUliam ; and Wallenstein was held responsible by the 
Liague and its head for his master’s dynastic policy. Their wrath 
against him had already declared itself at the meeting held by the 
I^gue at Heidelberg, which, just when the Edict was about to be 
launched (Eebi-uary, 1629), had declared itself resolved not to give up 
any lands, either temporal 8r spiritual, in its occupation. 

As the execution of the Edict pi-oceeded, John George of Saxony 
became more and more anxious to obtain a definite assurance that it 
was not to he held applicable to his electorate. Maximilian of Bavaria, 
desirous of securing the support of John George in the coming confiict 
against the ascendancy of Wallenstein, was ready to assent to such 
a declaration ; but the Emperor, after entering into negotiations, came 
to the conclusion that therenvas nothing to be feared from John George. 
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The Saxon Elector in consequence at last became more amenable to 
Protestant influence, and, though stiU opposed to common action, sent 
a protest of his own against the Edict to Vienna. The Emperor’s 
answer was to refer him to the Kurftlrsteniag which was assembling 
at Ratisbon at this time (July, 1630). 

e At Ratisbon a chance was still offered to the Emperor and the 
I^eague of reconsidering the policy which, while .striving to force religious 
unity upon the Empire, was cleaving it hopelessly asunder. In August, 
a compromise, fair in some respects if not in aU — its most essential 
point being the restriction of restitution to sees and foundations that 
had remained Catholic up to 1555 — was offered on behalf of the young 
Landgi-ave Geoi’ge of Hesse-Darmstadt, son-in-law of the Elector of 
Saxony. But the proposal was rejected by the Catholic Electors, %vho 
absolutely adliered to the Edict and insisted upon its rigorous execution, 
more especially in Wuidtemberg. They consented, however, in November, 
to attend a “composition” meeting to be held at Frankfort in the 
Febraary following on the subject of the restitutions. It was known 
that John George hoped to assemble the Protestant Princes before 
that date at Leipzig; for already Gustavus Adolphus had landed on 
the Pomeranian coast (July 4), and, though this event had not made 
so profound an impression as might have been expected, common action 
of some kind could hardly any longer be avoided by the Protestant 
Princes. But the proceedings which followed on their part will be more 
conveniently naiTated in a later chapter. 

When the discussions on the Restitutions opened at Frankfort, 
George of Ilesse-Darmstadt, true to the tendencies of his line, advocated 
submission to the Catholic demands ; but Electoral Saxony now insisted 
on the revocation of the Edict, and the restoration of spiritual lands 
and foundations to the condition in which they had been before 1620. 
On these demands John George insisted, though willing to limit their 
adoption to a period of fifty years ; and on the Catholic side a moderate 
party, headed by Maximilian of Bavaria, was now willing to postpone for 
forty years any further proceedings under the Edict. But before &ny 
settlement codd be reached — and if reached, it could have had little 
practical value — the news came that TiUy had advanced into Saxony, 
and that the Saxon ambassadors had taken their departure from 
Frankfort. The Edict of Restitution Remained uncancellcd by the 
Emperor. Its provisions and its policy had deepened the animosity 
of the Protestant Princes and done something towards driving into 
armed resistance the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg. The diffi- 
culties and jealousies to which its execution had given rise had also 
augmented the bitter resentment nourished by Maximilian of Bavaria 
and the League against the Imperial policy and its all-powerful repre- 
sentative and agent, and had helped to bring about the dismissal of 
Wallenstein. 
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Ib has been seen within what narrow limits the Imperial Com- 
mander-in-chief had approved of the Restitution policy adopted by 
the Emperor. He was likewise so dissatisfied with the responsibility 
incurred by Ferdinand in taking part in the Mantuan War, that at 
one time (October, 1629) he seems to have thought of a division of 
the supreme command into two departments, of which he would 
reserve only the northern to himself. The Mantuan War- is described 
in another chapter. Here it will suffice to state that in regard to 
the disputed succession in Mantua and Montferrat Pope Urban VIII, 
involved in a variety of quarrels with Ferdinand — as to the Hungarian 
sees, as to the Imperial fiefs in Parma, as to the surrender of Prague 
University to the detested Jesuits — had espoused the cause of the 
French claimant, the Duke of Nevers, while Ferdinand asserted his right 
to dispose of Mantua as an Imperial fief, Richelieu, now master of 
the Huguenots after the fall of La Rochelle and the suppression of Henry 
de Rohan’s rising, had resolved upon intervention. The successful French 
campaign of 1629 had led to the rapid muster of an Imperial army at 
Lindau, for which Wallenstein rvas obliged to detach 20,000 of his 
troops; and, though in 1630 Richelieu himself took the field and 
conquered Savoy, the Imperialists under Gallas and Aldringer, after 
repulsing a Venetian attempt at relief, took Mantua (July 18, 1630). 
They were, however, unable to take Casale ; and the peace with the 
Emperor and Savoy, signed at Cherasco (April 16, 1631), which put 
France in possession of Pinerolo, entirely justified Wallenstein’s doubts 
as to the expediency of entering into this war, even though it for the 
. time made it difficult for France to cooperate actively with Gustavus 
Adolphus. 

Wlien, on July 3, 1630, Ferdinand at last reached Ratisbon, his first 
concern was the election of his eldest son and namesake as Roman Eng. 
But he w'as also troubled by the external dangers threatening the Empire, 
and by the doubtful attitude of France. The United Provinces had 
become more dangerous by their capture of Hertogenbosch (September, 
1629). About the same time Gustavus Adolphus had concluded with 
his Polish adversary the truce of Altmark, equivalent to a peace on his 
own conditions. His landing in Pomerania was now imminent ; and an 
“honest conjunction” between the Emperor and the Electors seemed 
indispensable for the preservation of the Empire. Unhappily, however, 
the rift between Ferdinand and Maximilian was still deep. Not in vain 
had the Papal suggestion of his own election as Roman King sounded 
in the ear of the prudent but ambitious Bavarian (January, 1629); not 
in vain had the dr-aft of a French alliance actually been submitted for 
his consideration (October). A French ambassador, Brulaid, appeared 
at Ratisbon, accompanied by the most confidential of aU the confidential 
agents of the Cardinal, the Capuchin Father Joseph. 

The assembled Elector's lost no time in replying to the Emperor’s 
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opening statements. Without ignoring the state of foreign affairs— 
suggesting, indeed, that Sweden might he conciliated by the restoration 
of the Dukes of Mecklenburg, and the United Provinces by the Avitb- 
drawal of the Spanish troops from the Empire — they laid most stress 
upon the sufferings caused by the oppressions of the Imperial armies. 
Among other remedies for this evil, they demanded the appointment of 
a “ considerable member of the Empire,” approved by the Electors, to 
the supreme command of its forces. No demonstration could have 
made it more clear that neither Catholic nor Protestant Electors would 
support the Emperor against foreign adversaries, unless he assented 
to the one measure to which all these representations pointed. Though 
taken by surprise, the Emperor — possibly in some measure tempted by 
the nascent design of putting his son Ferdinand in the Commander-in- 
chief's place — prepared with magnificent callousness to sacrifice Wallen- 
stein. The army might thus be preseiwed though its chief was dismissed, 
and the wiles of France be defeated all the same. 

W'allenstein, with his usual sensitiveness to changes in the political 
atmosphere, had of late shown himself conciliatory in some matters of 
foreign policy; but he had steadily gone on increasing the Imperial 
army, till in April, 1630, he had been explicitly ordered to stop further 
levies and to take steps towards the reduction of the existing bodies 
of troops. In June he moved his head-quarters as near as Memmingen 
in Swabia. On August 11 certain of the Imperial councillors entered 
into pourparlers with the French ambassador at Ratisbon as to the 
renewal of peace; and two days later the Emperor announced to the 
Catholic Electors his intention of making a change in the command of 
his army. While the Pi-otestant Electors, opposed to the existence of 
any Imperial army at all, stood apart, the Catholic promptly took up 
the question of the command ; and, having secured the “ hard assent ” 
of Maximilian, the Spiritual Electors proposed him as the new com- 
mander-in-chief, a demand which if successful would have placed both 
the Catholic armies in the Empire under the control of a sagacious 
politician wholly devoid of military qualities. The Spanish ambassador 
vehemently protested; but the Emperor was ready to discu.ss the 
proposal, though desirous of modifying it in various ways, more 
especially by blending the two armies into one. 

Though an understanding on this h^d was really remote, and the 
suggestion of Archduke Ferdinand’s succession as Imperial Commander- 
in-chief had been quietly dropped, both Emperor and Electors adhered 
to the conclusion that Wallenstein was to he dismissed. Early in 
September two councillors were sent to break the decision to him, 
when it appeared that he was prepared to accept it without any 
demur. Making no conditions, not even providing for the safety of his 
Mecklenburg duchy, he withdrew to his'" Bohemian domains ; and on 
September 13 the Emperor informed aU the heads of the regiments 
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of his army that its Comraancler-in-chief had been dismissed. Wallen- 
stein was a man of violent passions, and was rarely at pains to place 
any restraint upon his expression of them. IVlio can say whether, with 
all his insight — actual or fancied — into the future, he knew that his day 
of retaliation would come ? 

For the moment, TiUy, who never shrank from a duty imposed updn 
him, assumed the temporary command over both armies, which it was 
intended to reduce to a total of 39,000 men. But the difficulty as to 
how the Imperialist forces were to be maintained was of course hard 
to meet, and a rapid diminution of them was inevitable. In these 
circumstances there was but faint hope of a successful negotiation with 
Fj’ance. Notwithstanding the tidings of the. fall of Mantua (July), 
French diplomacy pressed the withdrawal of the Spanish and Imperial 
troops from Italy, ivhile Richelieu ivas .secretly urging Gustavus Adol- 
phus through Hercule de Charnace, the French ambassador, to make war 
upon the Emperor. The Catholic Electors were so intent upon a pacifi- 
cation with France that on this head too Ferdinand was ready to give 
way. But Richelieu had no present wish for a general peace, and, after 
the Kurfiirstentag had broken up, contented himself with concluding 
the Treaty of Cherasco and a subsequent agreement (April and Jime, 
1631), limited to Italian affairs. Thus the Spanish and Imperialist 
forces, at all events, were once more free. 

The Emperor was unable at Ratisbon to carry the election of his 
eldest son as Roman King. The question of the Edict of Restitution 
was urged by Saxony and Brandenburg, who went so far as to announce 
a separate meeting of Protestant Estates which might have proceeded 
to discuss the question of war contributions ; but, as has been seen, it 
was relegated to a “composition” meeting, to be held at Frankfort early 
in the following year. When, in November, 1630, the Ratisbon assembly 
came to an end, unanimity had been reached by the Emperor, the 
Catholic, and the Protestant Electors, on one point only. They had all 
agreed on a missive to King Gustavus Adolphus, in which they pointed 
otft the unlawfulness of his recent irruption into the Empire, and 
requested him to return home. 


OB. m. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RICHELIEU. 

On the death of Henry IV his far-reaching designs were laid aside, 
and the energy of the Government of France was expended for some 
years in shifts, expedients, and temporary measures of self-presei-vation. 
The proposed invasion of Navarre was ignored by the tacit consent 
of both the States concerned. The attack upon Milan vas abandoned, 
and the ambitions of the Duke of Savoy were frustrated. The French 
Government contented itself with affording him so much support as 
preserved him from the vengeance of Spain. The War of the Julich 
Succession, which has been nanuted in a previous volume, was dexterously 
confined to the narrowest limits. The great army which Henry IV had 
assembled for purposes of which he alone had been fully cognisant was 
in part disbanded ; and a small force of 8000 foot and 1200 horse joined 
the Dutch and Gennan contingents in the siege of Julich. When the 
town had surrendered (September 1, 1610) this force was withdrawn , 
and the disputed territories were left to Brandenburg and Neuburg, 
“ the Princes in possession.” In stipulating for the maintenance of the 
Catholic religion in the pacified duchies the French Government followed 
perhaps the course which the late King would have approved, and 
certainly that which was most likely to preserve the peace. 

Meanwhile measures had been taken to carry on the affairs of France. 
Immediately on the death of the King, his Minister, too cautious to 
take a definite decision on their owti responsibility, appealed to the 
Parlement of Paris ; and that body, nothing loth to exercise a political 
function, at once declared the Queen-Mother, Mary de’ Medici, to be 
the lawful Regent. This decree was confirmed on the following day 
in a lit de justice, at which the little King, Louis XIII, appeared 
(May 15, 1610). The new Regent retained her husband’s Ministei-s 
in their appointments. The routine business of State was transacted 
by Silleiy (tbe Chancellor), Villeroy, and Jeannin. Sully, on his master’s 
death, bethought him of the many enemies whom he had made, and 
retired for safety to the Bastille. Reassui’ed as to his personal security, 
he afterwards joined the Government and ‘■retained his posts; his im- 
popularity, however, told against him ; his overweening temper alienated 
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his colleagues ; and early in 1611 he was forced to resign his financial 
control, though retaining his offices of Grand Master of the Artillery 
and of Commissioner for Ways and Communications, with his govern- 
ment of Poitou. The finances were then put in commission under a 
board of which Jeannin was the head. 

But the old Ministry, competent and even excellent under the 
direction of a strong King, was incapable of governing, or of inspiring 
a weak ruler with method, resolution, and wisdom. The Princes of the 
Blood and other magnates caballed against the Regent, against each 
other, and against the Ministry. The Ministers in their turn could 
devise only transitory palliatives. Discontented interests were appeased 
by gifts of money, of places, and of pensions. Such appetites grow by 
Vhat they devour, and the hoards of Henry IV began to melt away. 
A chronic deficit appeared in place of an annual surplus. The Ministers 
endeavoured to please everyone, and no one was satisfied. 

In these conditions a vigorous foreign policy was out of the question. 
Opposition to the Habsburg Powers, Spain and Austria, could only 
lead to undesirable complications. The Queen's Ministers aimed at an 
understanding with Spain. Early in 161S plans for a double mairiage 
between the royal Houses of France and Spain began to be seriously 
discussed. In August of that year it was settled that Louis XIII 
should marry Anne, the elder Spanish Pi-incess. This indication that 
old hostilities were abandoned smoothed for the time the path of the 
French Ministry. The Governments, acting together, maintained a pre- 
carious peace in the north of Italy in spite of the restless ruler of Savoy. 
But the Protestant and independent allies of Henry IV, the United 
Provinces, the German Princes, Venice, and the minor Italian Powers 
were alarmed and alienated; the Huguenots feared and resented the 
reactionary influence of Spain ; and their Assemblies at Saumur (1611), 
and La Rochelle (1612-3) pressed for an extension of safeguards and 
privileges. The weakness of the Government invited contempt ; its policy 
of doles excited cupidity ; real grievances were not wanting ; and early in 
ItJll' some of the most important Princes, the Prince of Conde, the Duke of 
Nevers, the Duke of Mayenne (son of the famous leader of the League), 
the Duke of LonguenUe, the Duke of Vendome, and the Duke of 
BouiUon, withdrew from the Court, 6md issued a manifesto against the 
Government, charging it mth incompetence, maladministration, and 
unconstitutional conciuct, calling in question the policy of the Spanish 
maniages, and demanding a meeting of the three Estates. 

The leao-ue of Princes was a formidable combination. The Prince 
of Conde, though dissolute, inexperienced, and worthless, was yet 
the first Prince of the Blood and Governor of Guienne. The Duke 
of Nevers was Governor of Champagne. The Duke of Longuevdle, 
descendant of the royal dastard Dunois, was Governor ot Picardy. 
Vendome, the illegitimate son of Henry IV, was Governor of Britanny. 
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The Duke of Bouillon was the most experienced soldier of the kingdom ; 
he was still a power among the Huguenots ; and his sovereign principality 
of Sedan was conveniently in touch with his German friends. The 
Government determined to treat. Terms were arranged at Sainte 
Menehould (May 15, 1614). Money compensations were freely dis- 
tributed, and a meeting of the Estates was to be summoned, which 
assembled at Paris in October. In the interval an armed expedition to 
Britanny against the Duke of Venddme had shown that the Government 
still held the master cards if they dared to use them. In September 
the King reached the age of thirteen and his legal majority : but the 
Queen continued to e.xercise the royal power. 

The Assembly of Estates, of which such high expectations had been 
professed, led to little or no result. The Third Estate, still mindful of" 
the murder of Plenry IV, and of the doctrines set forth by Mariana and 
Bellarmin in books condemned by the Parlement, put in the forefront 
of their cahier a declaration of fundamental law : “ The King holding 
his crown of God alone, there is no power on earth, spiritual or temporal, 
which has any right over his kingdom to deprive thereof the consecrated 
persons of the Kings, or to absolve their subjects from the fealty or 
obedience which they owe, on any ground or pretext whatsoever.” The 
clergy resented this encroachment upon their sphere, and some perhaps 
the dhect attack on papal authority ; a violent quarrel ensued, in which 
the Farlement also took part; and the Government was compelled to 
close the discussion without deciding the question. The nobles and the 
clergy demanded the abolition of the Paulette, thereby striking at the 
hereditary rights of the official members of the Third Estate, who 
constituted the great majority of its representatives. In retaliation, the 
Third Estate demanded the suppression of pensions and the correction 
of abuses in the Church. The clergy demanded the publication of 
the Decrees of the Council of Trent, which the Third Estate opposed. 
Confronted with the urgent need of financial reform — for it appeared 
that the normal expenditure was thirty-five millions against thirty-two 
millions of receipts, and that the pension fund had increased from thrft 
millions to five and a half since the death of Henry, and the general 
expenses by four millions — the Estates proposed to suppress the Paulette, 
which involved a loss of a million and a half per annum, to reduce the 
TaUle, and abolish the sale of offices ; but ho means were suggested to 
meet the existing or the resulting deficit, except the institution of a 
Chamber of Justice to deal with the malversations of financiers. The 
Spanish marriages were generally approved. After waiting until March, 
1615, for an answer to their representations, the Estates were dismissed 
with a promise of consideration, and a pledge that pensions should be 
diminished, a Chamber of Justice set up, and the venality of offices 
abolished. But none of these promises #as put into effect. The 
Paulette was suspended for a time, but was soon restored. The last 
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assembly of the Estates summoned before 1789 had been intended^ 
by some to embarrass the Government, by others, perhaps, to relieve 
the real disorders of France. The embarrassment was less than had 
been hoped ; relief there was none. 

Disappointed in the results of the meeting of the Estates, the 
Opposition continued their intrigues. Immediately after the dispiSrsal 
of the delegates the Parlement of Paris issued a decree, inviting Princes, 
Dukes, peers, and officers of the Crown to attend a meeting of the 
Parlenient and discuss measures to be taken for the service of the King, 
the relief of his subjects, and the good of the State. This bold intrusion 
into the sphere of government was promptly resented by the Ministers ; 
and a prolonged dispute followed in which the Parlement was not 
altogether worsted. In the course of the discussion (May 22), the 
Parlement called for the exclusion of foreigners from the government 
of provinces, and from military offices. This demand gave the note of 
the ensuing struggle. The attack was now unmasked. It became an 
open assault on the position of the Queen-Mother’s principal confidants, 
Concino Concini, and his wife, Leonora Galigai, through whom his 
power and influence had been obtained. Leonora had come to France 
in the suite of Mary de’ Medici at the time of her marriage. As 
her lady-in-waiting she had won and successfully retained an un- 
rivalled power over her mistress. The Italian adventurer whom she 
married in 1602 had shared her ascendancy and had used his power 
during the first years of the reign chiefly for the advancement of his 
private fortune and that of his friends. It was reckoned later that the 
pair had accumulated in seven years nine millions of livres. One of 
the first acts of the Regent was to purchase for her favourite the 
marquisate of Ancre, the governments of Peronne, Roye, and Montdidier, 
and the office of First Gentleman of the Chamber. Later, he had 
received the government of Amiens, and the post of Marshal (1613). 
This accumulation of offices and dignities and patronage had aroused 
jealousy ; and the Marshal was gradually forced, in order to protect his 
private interests, to take a part in politics. His position in Picardy 
had brought him into collision with the Duke of Longueville, whom he 
wished entirely to supplant in that province, with an eye, perhaps, to 
communications with the Spanish Netherlands, and he was personally 
odious to most of the discontented Princes. 

Thus, when the Princes in August once more openly raised the 
standard of rebellion, they designated Concini openly as the principal 
object of their enmity. The Court, in spite of the gathering storm, had 
decided to start for the south to solemnise the Spanish marriages and 
to exchange the Princesses. While the royal cortege and its protecting 
army slowly moved on its way, Conde and Bouillon marched through 
France, watched but hardly impeded by the Marshal de Boisdauphin, 
to Poitou. Meanwhile a Protestant assembly, authorised for Grenoble, 
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^ad without warrant removed to Nimes, whence it was later transferred 
to La Rochelle. The jealousies of Sully and Bouillon had destroyed 
the influence of both with their party ; and a new leader had come to 
the front in Henry, Duke of Rohan, who had married Sully’s daughter 
and shared his influence in Poitou. Upright, generous, eloquent, and 
capable, Rohan is perhaps the most sympathetic figure in Huguenot 
history. He now for once, as he confessed later, took up arms in an 
unworthy cause — the cause of the Prince of Conde ; but, although he 
succeeded in rousing rebellion in Guienne, the Cevennes, and Languedoc, 
he was not strong enough to oppose the passage of the royal escort. 
The marriages were solemnised by proxy in October at Bordeaux and 
Burgos ; and on November 9 the Princesses were exchanged. l\Tien 
the Court at length turned northwards again, they had to face an 
armed, a successful, but not a resolute rebellion. Poitou was in 
the hands of Conde and of Rohan, who had now joined him. The 
Ministry once more chose the path of negotiation. A conference was 
called to meet at Loudun. After deliberations which lasted from 
Febraary until May, 1616, a peace was at length arranged on the usual 
basis of a general amnesty, a distribution of public money, and con- 
cessions to the pinncipal leaders. In the settlement Protestant interests 
were almost completely ignored. Concini left Picardy to Longueville 
and received Normandy instead. It was secretly agreed that Silleiv, 
the Chancellor, and one or two less conspicuous Ministers shotdd be 
sacrificed. 

Concini’s escape had been a narrow one, and he felt that vigorous 
measures were needed. He determined to set up a strong Ministry on 
which he could depend. Not only Sillery, but Jeannin and Villeroy 
were to be superseded. The bead of the new Government was Barbin, 
a man of obscure origin, closely attached to the Concini, capable and 
courageous. Conde was persuaded to return to Paris, that either his 
moderation might assist the Gov'emment or his arrogance give them a 
pretext. The pretext was not lacking ; the Prince’s insolence suggested 
that he was aiming at the throne; he ostentatiously withdrew his* 
protection from Concini, who retired to Normandy. But the counter- 
stroke followed quickly ; on September 1 the Prince was arrested at the 
Louvre, and shortly afterwards he was imprisoned in the Bastille. The 
new Ministry had shown its courage ; its capacity was still to be proved. 

Concini letumed to Paris, where the mob had sacked his house. 
The arrest of Conde was followed by a general exodus of Princes. This 
time the Duke of Nevers in Champagne, abandoning his favourite 
project of a cinisade against the Turks, with Bouillon and Longueville 
formed the centre of resistance. Barbin was the man to meet such 
emergencies, but he needed stronger backing. The Ministry was recast ; 
and on November 30, 1616, Richelieu became Minister of State, charged 
with the departments of Foreign Affairs and War. 
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Jean Armand Duplessis de Richelieu was now in his thirty-second j 
year. On his father‘'s side he was noble, of a Poitevin family ; his 
mother was the daughter of an advocate in the Parlement of Paris. His 
father had done good service under Henry III, and became Grand Provost 
of the royal household, and Knight of the Holy Ghost. After his death 
in 1590, Armand, his youngest son, was at first educated as a laynllin ; 
but in 1602 he was called upon to leave the “Academy,” where he 
was receiving the usual soldierly training of his class, and fit himself 
for the family bishopric of Lu 5 on. In 1606 he was formally nominated 
to this bishopric ; in 1607 he went to Rome and was dispensed by the 
Pope from the canonical rule of age ; and in 1608 he took up his duties 
in the see. Here, with a vigilant eye fixed on the Court and on 
politics, he performed his pastoral duties, studied, wrote, and reflected, 
and formed some of his few friendships. Here he met the Capuchin, 
Francois du Tremblay, better known as Pere Joseph, with whom he 
was to be so closely associated in later years, Duvergier de Hauranne, 
later Abbe of Saint Cyran, whom he afterwards found it necessary 
to imprison, and the family of BouthiUier, his faithful servants. His 
fe-iends procured his election in 1614 as delegate for the clergy of Poitou ; 
and he was already so far distinguished as to be chosen to make the 
final address on behalf of the clergy when their cahier was presented. 
His first Court office was that of Grand Almoner to the young Queen 
Anne, which he took up on her entry into Paris in 1616. He was 
employed in the summer of 1616 to induce the Prince of Conde to 
return to Paris. In six months he must have won the confidence of the 
Queen-Mother and of Concini, as whose creature he makes his entry on 
the great stage. But in the acts of his five months’ Ministry his own 
individuality is strongly marked. 

Abroad the situation was more menacing than it had been since 
the death of Henry IV. Venice was at war with Archduke Ferdinand 
of Styria. Milan was threatening Savoy. Before the end of December 
Lesdiguieres, Governor of Dauphine, acting on his own initiative, crossed 
\he Alps wuth an army to aid Savoy against the Spaniai’ds. A breach 
with Spain seemed imminent ; and, on the other hand, the old allies 
of France had been alienated by the Spanish marriages. Into these 
complications Richelieu h^ not time to introduce order; but his first 
acts are significant. He sent envoys to Germany, Holland, England, 
and Switzerland, to explain away the Spanish marriages. He asserted 
with more vigour than judgment French interests in the ValteUine. He 
tolerated the action of Lesdiguieres. Subservience to Spain was at 
an end. 

At home, equal energy and detennination were shown. Three armies 
were quickly mustered and directed against the confederates in the east. 
A stinging manifesto set iheir action before the public in its true light. 
It was pointed out that in six years Conde had received three millions 
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^id a half, Nevers a tnillion and a half, Longueville one million two 
hundred thouband, Mayenue two millions, Bouillon one million, Veridome 
six hundred thousand livres from the royal treasury. The policy of the 
Regency was vindicated ; and Richelieu, as in duty bound, formulated 
a defence of Concini, a more difficult task. The presence of the Duke of 
Rohan with the royal troops showed that nothing was at present to be 
feared from the Huguenots. The real weakness of the confederates 
was soon seen. Pushed back and with their principal strongholds 
beleaguered, they would soon have been compelled to surrender at 
discretion, when the Barbin Ministry fell "with a crash. The King, under 
the influence of his favourite, Luynes, asserted his royal will. Concini 
was murdered, Barbin imprisoned, and the Queen-Mother ordered to 
retire to Blois (April, 1617). Richelieu had been sufficiently adroit 
to win some favour or indulgence from Luynes; but there was no 
place for him in the new regime. He decided to follow the fortunes 
of the Queen-Mother, and became for a time the accredited head of 
her Council at Blois. 

The sudden stroke which overthrew the favourite, drove the Queen- 
Mother from power, and brought the Bung to the exercise of the royal 
authority, was the work of a poor gentleman, Charles d’ Albert, after- 
wards Duke of Luynes. Born in 1578, he wms introduced to the service 
of the King by Concini, who thought that his humble position would 
make him powerless for harm, while the difference of age rendered any 
dangerous intimacy between him and the young King improbable. But 
his skill in all the arts of falconry won him the King’s affection, which 
was strengthened by his engaging manners, his handsome person, and his 
supple tact. He soon obtained that absolute ascendancy over the young 
King which a man can sometimes obtain over a boy. Louis was now old 
enough to resent the humiliating control of his mother, and the still 
more humiliating rale of Concini. He made Luynes the confidant 
of his grievances, and learnt from him the way to power and revenge ; 
the plot was secretly contrived between them and successfully carried 
into effect. The young King showed considerable resolution and reti-* 
cence in this, the first responsible act of his public life. Vengeance did 
not cease when Concini was dead ; from his wife also the utmost penalty 
was pitilessly exacted. 

On receipt of the news of Concini’s death the rebellious Princes 
laid down their arms and were admitted to pardon, or, rather, their 
meritorious conduct was duly recognised. But it was soon seen that, 
though the principal personages were changed, little else was altered. 
The old Ministers were recalled to the Council. The policy of shifts 
and expedients was revived. The quarrels of Savoy and Milan were 
once more allayed by an unstable peace (Treaty of Pavia, October 9, 
1617). An assembly of Notables was called to give some official recogni- 
tion to the results of the revolution and to the new order. The old 
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reforms were recommended, and the old promises were renewed ; bu^ 
nothing was done. Conde wa-s kept in prison. However, the time was 
at hand when expedients would no longer meet the situation. In 1619 
the Bohemian revolt gave France the opportunity which Henry IV 
or Richelieu would have seized, if not to strike a telling blow against 
Austria, at least to intei-pose an eflective mediation. But the influence 
of France was so used that, by the Treaty of Ulm (July, 1620) between 
the League and the Union, Austria and Spain were left free to throw 
their whole force and that of their Catholic allies on Bohemia and 
the Palatinate. The initial advantage thus sun'endered was not re- 
covered by France until after many years of war and negotiation. 

At home the family of Luynes alone benefited. The favourite 
became a Duke and Peer ; he succeeded to the dignities and to the 
spoils of Concini, even to his plans of aggrandi.scmcnt in Picardy ; 
in 1621 he became Constable of France. He married a beautiful lady 
of the House of Rohan, afterwards famed as the Duchess of Chevreuse. 
His brothers shared his prosperity and rose in their tm-n to ducal rank. 
The old jealousies and discontents were thus awakened, and rebellion 
was always in the air. Private animosities and disappointed interests 
were reinforced by religious passions. F'or one of the first acts of 
the new rule was to issue an edict restoring to the Church the ecclesias- 
tical possessions in Beam which had been for half a century in the hands 
of the Protestants. This was a measure that could only be executed by 
force, and the King had to acquiesce for a time in the open disobedience 
of the provincial authorities. 

All discontents found a focus in the little Court of Blois. The 
contemptible intrigues of a discredited woman and her worthless 
adherents would deserve little notice had they not seiwed as Richelieu’s 
opportunity. The only hold which the Bishop of Lufon still retained 
on power was through the influence he had established over the mind of 
Mary de’ Medici. He hoped by dexterously using his a.scendancy to win 
the confidence of the King and of Luynes. But he soon saw' that this 
double game was dangerous. He left the Court at Blois to its own 
devices and retired to his bishopric. He still continued to correspond 
with the Queen-Mother, but with caution and reserve. When a corre- 
spondence became known which she had imprudently carried on with 
Barbin in prison, Richelfeu, though not directly implicated, fell under 
suspicion ; and in April, 1618, he was ordered into exile at Avignon. 
Hence he was suddenly recalled in March, 1619, to deal with a new 
situation. 

Under the influence of the adventurers who sw'ayed her mind in 
Richelieu’s absence, the Queen-Mother had taken a step which incon- 
venienced the Government. She had appealed to lilpemon to release her 
from the species of captivity which she endured at Bloi.s. Itdiile the 
old courtier was hastening secretly and by forced niaicbes from his 
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stronghold of Metz to meet the Queen-Mother in his government of 
'Angoumois, the plans were laid : and on February 22 Mary descended by 
night from a window of her castle, and on the same day was with the 
Duke at Loches. It would liave been easy to crush the revolt by arms, 
but the King and the favourite pi’eferred a less invidious course. 
Biclielieu was summoned to bring the Queen to reason. His share 
in the long negotiations that followed at Angouleme proved how 
indispensable he was. Everything was arranged to the satisfaction 
of the Government. The Queen gave up her nominal government of 
Normandy, received Angers for her residence, with Fonts de Ce and 
Chinon ; and Richelieu was established as her principal adviser. The 
councillors who had prompted the escapade were removed. In Septem- 
ber the King and his mother met, and a formal reconciliation followed. 
Luynes and Richelieu continued on terms of veiled hostility — Luynes 
on the defensive, Richelieu on the watch for an opportunity. Conde 
was released to serve as a makeweight against the Queen-Mother. The 
shadowy hopes of a Cardinal’s hat which had been held out to Richelieu 
remained, and seemed likely to remain, unfulfilled. But no opposition 
was offered to his predominance at Angers, where all the chief posts 
w'ere filled by his relatives and friends. 

Thus in May, 1620, when the periodical rising of Princes recurred, 
Richelieu found himself dragged into rebellion. The malcontents 
appeared at the Queen’s Court. They controlled Normandy througlr 
LongueviUe, and Britanny through Vendome, while Angers commanded 
the Loire. South of the Loire, Rohan in Poitou and ^Ipemon in 
Angouleme joined hands with Mayenne in Guienne. There were hopes 
of Montmorency’s accession carrying Languedoc; and the Protestants 
were expected to be sympathetic. It was a promising rebellion — on 
paper ; and Richelieu did not or could not prevent it. But the King 
had the troops and the power, and he was not afraid to use them. He 
marched straight on Angers ; the forces of the confederates were crushed 
and scattered in a single battle near Fonts de Ce (August 7), and the 
whole house of cards fell to pieces. But Richelieu knew how insecure 
the position of the favourite was, and snatched victory from defeat. In 
the conference at which he represented his mistress he procured for 
her and for all concerned a complete amnesty with restitution of 
captured places, merely promising on her pari, friendly relations for the 
futm-e with Luynes. Richelieu had not been far from the scaffold ; he 
emerged from his disasters with increased prestige, and the definite 
promise of nomination as Cardinal, which Luynes so long as he lived 
was careful to render nugatory. But the marriage between the niece of 
Richelieu and the nephew of the favoiurite indicated at least a deshe for 
better relations between the pair. 

The settlement of the dispute between the King and his mother set 
Louis free to intervene in Bearn. His ardour for military enterprise 
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had been stiiriulated by the rapid success of his recent expedition. He 
now marched into B&rn, where he met with no armed opposition. The 
fortress of Navarreins was surrendered without a blow. The edicts for 
the restitution of Church property were enforced. Beanr was united 
with Navarre, and both with the territories of the King of France. The 
Protestants were angry and alarmed, but no open resistance was attijmp- 
ted for the moment. However, in December, 1620, an unauthorised 
assembly of the Protestants met at La Rochelle to consider tlicir 
grievances and propose measures for their redress. The Assembly 
determined to sit in permanence until tbeir demands had been met. 
Their demands were presented, turning chiefly on the fulfilment of 
stipulations of the Edict of Nantes, but also requiring the restoration of 
former conditions in Beam ; they M-ere, however, rejected by the King on 
the ground that the Assembly had no permission to meet. The delegates 
then proceeded to divide France into eight military districts, to each 
of which a leader was to be assigned. Their weakness then became 
apparent. Le.sdiguieres supported the Court. Bouillon would take no 
active part. The other leaders suggested were without credit or talent. 
Among all those named the Duke of Rohan alone had capacity, 
resolution, and zeal. 

The Court was eager for war. In April the King took the field. 
Moving westwards he seized the Huguenot fortresses north and south of 
the Loire. St Jean d’Angely, Rohan’s own command, re.sisted under 
the Duke of Soubise, his brother, for three weeks, and then .surrentlerofl. 
Meanwhile other armies under Conde in the centre, Mayenne in 
Guienne, and ^Ipemon in Beam, were operating ; and everywhere the 
Huguenot strongholds were rapidly reduced. Tlie first serious check 
which the royal arms received was at Montauhan, where a regular siege 
was begun in August, 1621. Rohan had made all the preparations neces- 
•sary to enable the town to withstand a siege, while he himself collected 
men and supplies for its relief in Languedoc and the Cevennes. His 
efforts were successful, and in November the siege was raised. This wa.s 
great blow to the credit of the Constable, who endeavoured to repair 
it by attacking the little place of Monheurt. The place was taken and 
burned ; but two days later (December 14) Luynes died from a fever 
which he had contracted during the siege. An obstacle had been 
removed out of Richelieu’s »way ; but he was still far from the attainment 
of that high power on which his ambitions were immovably fixed. 

During the period which followed the death of Luynes, the King 
relied principally on the old Minister Sillery and his son Fuisieux, 
who had won the support of Conde. But Richelieu took a definite step 
forwards when the Queen-Mother was admitted to the Council, where, 
acting under his advice, she observed an attitude of dignified reserve, 
taking advantage, however, of suitable opportunities to put forward 
propositions of policy, carefully framed and supported by argument, 
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^in which the hand of Richelieu might be easily discerned. Yet another 
stage was marked in Richelieu’s progress when the long-standing promise 
was fulfilled, and he became a Cardinal (September, 1622). . 

Meanwhile the war with the Protestants was renewed. Soubise 
was decisively beaten at the Isle of Riez in Poitou (April, 1622); the 
danger threatened by the advance of an army under Mansfeld into 
French territory was successfully avoided; and after a number of 
minor successes the siege of Montpellier was begmi. Here royalist 
prosperity ceased ; but both parties were ready for peace, and on 
October 9 a formal treaty between the King and the Protestants was 
concluded. Montpellier surrendered and its fortifications were demol- 
ished. Pi'otestant assemblies were forbidden for the future. The 
exercise of both religions where it had been previously permitted was 
restored. Of the two hundred strongholds conceded to the Huguenots 
by the Edict of Nantes only two, Montauban and La Rochelle, were 
allowed to remain in their hands. The old Huguenot Lesdiguieres saw 
that the game was up ; and in July he had purchased the Constable’s 
sword by reconcihation with the Church. 

An inglorious war was now followed by a period of still more 
inglorious inaction. Sillery and Puisieux were the most incompetent 
of the old cabal. Burning questions were pending abroad, and the 
Ministers were men of protocols and not of action. At length the 
King grew weary of them, and tried a change. In January, 1624, 
La Vieuville, who had been introduced to the finance department by 
Sillery’s influence, succeeded in ousting and replacing his patrons, and 
became Chief Minister. But his period of supreme power did not last 
long; he soon found himself forced to make advances to Richelieu, 
who was able to dictate his o^vn terms. In April, 1624, the Cardinal 
entered the Council, and as Cardinal immediately claimed precedence 
over the other Ministers. In August La Vieuville was dismissed and 
imprisoned, and Richelieu became Chief Minister, 

Many years later Richelieu, reviewing the course of his policy, declared 
that, when entering on his office, he promised his master to employ 
all his industry and all the authority bestowed upon him in destroying 
the Huguenot party, abasing the pride of the magnates, and raising 
the King’s name to its proper place among the foreign Powers — a triple 
task, each part of which would tax the wasted resources of the kingdom. 
Nor could the several elements be isolated and separately handled. 
Discontented magnates would not sit idly by while the Government was 
at grips with the Huguenots. Those whom religion or ambition had made 
rebels could rely on help from the foreign enemies of France. External 
dangers pressed ; and measures to meet them could not be postponed 
until France had restored order and authority at home. Fourteen years 
had passed since the death of Henry IV;* and the policy of shifts 
and expedients had allowed trivial questions to become serious, and 
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serious questions to become dangerous. The House of Habsburg was 
united in its policy ; its enemies were isolated, enfeebled, discouraged. 
Spanish troops held the line of the Rhine from Strassburg to Rees. 
Tie Rhenish Palatinate was in the hands of their Bavarian allies. The 
Dutch truce had expired in 1621, and the United Provinces were hard 
pressed from the Spanish Netheidands. The old allies of Henry ‘*EV 
looked with suspicion upon France, regarding her as the confederate of 
Spain. In Germany there was no military force to face the Habsburg 
coalition, except the levies of Mansfeld and his associates. The efforts 
of the opportunist Ministers of Louis had been devoted to curbing 
the ambitions of the Duke of Savoy, and had forced him to conclude 
the Peace of Asti in 1615 and that of Pavia in 161T, The marriage of 
Louis XHI’s sister Christina to the Prince of Piedmont in 1619 had 
shown a desire to preserve this valuable friendship for France ; but, in 
default of more material benefits, Charles Emmanuel was discontented 
with his French allies, and ready, if occasion offered, to make common 
cause with Spain. Most urgent of all was the question of the Grisons 
and the Valtellirie, where all the currents of European policy met. 

The valley of the Valtelline, as shown in a previous chapter, was 
under the control of the three Grison Leagues, whose alliance with 
France exposed them to the constant and watchful hostility of Spain. 
In 1620 a revolt of the Catholic inhabitants of the Valtelline gave Spain 
her opportunity; the valley was seized, the Grisons were invaded and 
the convention of Lindau was signed (1620-2). France again met force 
by negotiation, with the result that when Richelieu came to power the 
Valtelline fortresses had been entrusted to the custody of the Pope 
pending a settlement. But no peaceful settlement was likely to result 
which did not leave to Spain the right of passage through the Valtelline. 

Richelieu at once began to strengthen the French position. Even 
before the fall of La Vieuville, aid in money and men had been promised 
to the Dutch. Mansfeld was subsidised ; and an annual grant was 
promised to Christian IV of Denmark, on his taking up arms in 
Germany. All this was part of a deliberate policy of thwarting the 
Habsburgs without committing France to open intervention. It was 
part of the same scheme to detach Maximilian of Bavaria from the 
Habsburg coalition, and to yin him for the French cause. Negotiations 
were at once set on foot to procure this result, which in spite of 
repeated failures Richelieu never seems to have despaired of attaining. 
A marriage was arranged between Henrietta Maria of France and the 
Prince of Wales, who, when the marriage was solemnised (May, 1635), 
had become King Charles I of England by the death of his father. 
In the Valtelline diplomatic methods were not by themselves sufficient. 
The Marquis de Coeuvres was accordingly sent to collect Swiss troops, 
and with their aid in the last months of 1624 he seized the fortresses 
of the Valtelline and drove out the papal garrisons. Richelieu could 
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now negotiate from the vantage-ground of possession. Savoy, Venice, 
and England were leagued with France. Desultory operations took 
place in Savoy and in the direction of Genoa. But the real campaign 
was waged on paper ; and in May, 1626, under the influence of Pope 
Urban VIII, a treaty, the Treaty of Monzon, was concluded between 
France and Spain. The forts constructed by the Spaniards in the 
Valtelline were to be handed over to the Pope for destruction. The 
old treaties were revived whereby France recovered her sole right of 
passage through the valley. The treaty was favourable to French pre- 
tensions, but her allies w'ere not even consulted before its signature ; and 
Richelieu’s first important act of policy left Venice, the Grisons, and 
especially Savoy, profoundly mistrustful and justly discontented. 

"Whatever other considerations may have hastened Richelieu’s action 
in this matter, he had in fact obeyed the law of necessity. Troubles 
crowded upon him at home. The finances were in complete disorder. 
Temporary relief had been obtained by means of an enquiry into the 
conduct of the financiers, who were forced for fear of worse things to 
disgorge ten millions. But in June, 1626, when the Marquis d’Efliat took 
over the Surintendance, the revenue of the current year had already been 
spent, the revenue of the succeeding year had been largely anticipated, 
and a floating debt of twenty-seven millions demanded liquidation. In 
January, 1625, the Huguenots renewed the cinl war by seizing the port 
of Blavet in Britanny with the royal ships that lay there. Soubise, with 
the fleet thus acquired and the navy of La Rochelle, ranged the western 
coast and intercepted commerce. Rohan at Castres was raising troops. 
Montauban was in revolt. La Rochelle loudly demanded the destruc- 
tion of Fort Louis, a fortress intended to hold its harbour in check, 
whose demolition, as the citizens alleged, had been informally promised 
at the time of the Peace of Montpellier. Against the navy of Soubise 
Richelieu collected English and Dutch vessels, which he manned with 
French seamen. By their help Montmorency was enabled to scatter 
the forces of Soubise (September, 1625), and to seize the islands of Re 
and Oleron, which commanded the harbour of La Rochelle. Soubise 
was forced to seek a refuge in England. The districts about Montauban 
and other rebellious places were ruthlessly devastated. But English and 
Dutch opinion resented the use against Protestants of the vessels lent to 
France ; the ships were recalled ; and Richelieu was fain to use the good 
offices of the English ambassadors to conclude a treaty with the Huguenots 
(February, 1626). Little was conceded, but the English were thereby 
in some sort constituted protectors of the Protestants in France. 

This danger past, Richelieu thought it opportune to vindicate his 
own authority by a vigorous demonstration. The conspiracy which he 
chose to discover centred about the Duke of^ Anjou, the King’s brother. 
The Government intended to marry this Prince to Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier ; the Prince himself was disinclined to the match ; and he 
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found friends and supporters among the discontented magnates. This 
attempt at opposition to the Cardinal’s will was represented as a dangerous, 
even as a murderous, enterprise. The Prince’.s governor, the Marshal 
d’Ornano, was thrown into prison, where he died. Tlie Duke of 
Vendome and his brother, natural sons of Henry IV, were seined and 
imprisoned. A young noble, Chalais, who under the influeuce ^f 
Madame de Chevreuse had taken part in the cabal, was brought to trial 
and executed. Madame de Chevreuse n as di-iven into exile in Lorraine. 
The Duke of Anjou was forced into the marriage originally proposed, 
and received the title and appanage of Orleans. It v\as proved that 
opposition was a crime, and intrigue a game dangerous even for the 
greatest. Gaston of Orleans made his peace in characteristic fashion 
by betraying his friends, but the Count of Soissons had to retire to 
Turin for safety. Tire Assembly of Notables, summoned in December, 

1626, ■«as inspired to propose new measures against rebellion. No 
communication was to be allowed betiveen Fi-ench subjects and foreign 
ambassadors ; even the Nuncio was not excepted from this ruling. The 
mere fact of taking up arms was to be sufficient cause for forfeiture 
of all offices. Seditious libel, a form of literature which the Cardinal 
himself had patronised when in opposition, W'as now to be severely 
punished. No one was to be permitted to collect arms or munitions 
or to levy funds from the King’s subjects without authority. These 
proposals were gladly received and speedily registered as edicts. The 
Cardinal’s position was fmdher strengthened by the suppression of the 
office of Admiral of France, compensation being paid to the Duke of 
Montmorency, and by the creation in Richelieu’s favour of a new office 
of Superintendent of Navigation and Commerce. With this charge 
the functions of the Duke of Vendome as Admiral for Britanny were 
united. On the death of Lesdiguieres in September, 1626, the office 
of Constable was also suppressed, and thus the supreme direction of 
military forces devolved also upon the Minister. Even favourites 
were not tolerated ; and Barradas, a young gentleman on v/hom 
tile King’s too conspicuous favour had rested, was driven from the 
Court. 

Richelieu had composed hi.s difficulties with Spain ; and in April, 

1627, a treaty of alliance w'a^ concluded with this Power, in view of the 
strained relations between England and France. The secret conditioiis 
of the English maiTiage had proved impracticable. Charles and 
Buckingham were not strong enough to protect the Roman Catholics 
in England. Trouble arose between the royal pair, which resulted, in 
August, 1626, in the ignominious expulsion of the Queen’s French 
household. The Parliamentary situation in England made some action 
on behalf of the French Protestants a desirable political move ; and 
Buckingham’s own wounded pride prompted a similar policy. As an 
envoy to the Court of Paris at the time of Charles’ marriage, the 
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favourite had not hesitated to make open love to the Queen of 
France. Consequently, his proposals for a further visit were coldly re- 
ceived, and he was made to understand that his presence would not be 
welcome. Thus he was ready enough to court popularity by a French 
w”rr. The friction caused by the marriage contract and the oppression 
of French Protestants supplied the occasion. The aid of Lorraine and 
Savoy and vigorous support from the Huguenots were expected. Accoid- 
ingly extensive preparations were made, and in June, 1627, a great 
armament set forth from Portsmouth. On July 20 the troops w^ere 
landed on the island of Rd, off La Rochelle. 

Tiro island was protected by tw'o fortresses, St Martin and La Pree ; 
and the garrison was commanded by Toiras, a brave soldier though ill 
regarded by the Cardinal. Before Buckingham moved up his troops 
to attack, these places wei'c hastily put in a state of defence, and the 
English were forced to proceed to a regular siege of St Martin. Mean- 
while the King had fallen ill ; and the Cardinal, distracted by fears for 
his own safety, had to direct from his bedside measures of defence and 
relief. An army was sent to hold in check La Rochelle, which did not 
at first declare itself for Buckingham, but afterwards openly adopted 
the cause of the invadei’s. Had the city granted the request of 
Buckingham and admitted his army within their walls, the issue might 
have been different. But the citizens were fighting for independence, 
not to change one master for another. 

In 1625 the King had been forced to wage war with borrowed 
vessels; in 1627 Richelieu had already created a fleet, whose head- 
quarters Avere at Brouage. Moreover, shipping and boats svere collected 
from all parts to aid in the task of transporting men and provisions. 
The Cardinal advanced money from his own treasury to meet the neces- 
sary expenses. At length the King was well enough to travel, and on 
October 2 he arrived in the camp before La Rochelle. Toiras’ provisions 
were almost exhausted and on October 7 St Martin made proposals for 
surrender. But the very next day a convoy fought its way in with 
provisions for a month. The reinforcements promised from England 
did not arrive. On October 30 a first detachment of French troops 
landed at La Pree ; and on November 6 Buckingham delivered a last 
assault on St Martin, which AA'as repulsed. He then gave orders to 
embark his forces, but meanwhile the enemy had assembled in the 
island in considerable strength. The English were attacked while 
retreating by a narrow causeway to their ships and suffered heavily. 
On November 18 the fleet sailed for England, its original complement 
reduced to less than one-half by battle, capture, and disease. 

Richelieu was now free to push his project for annihilating the 
political privileges of the Huguenots. J^ist grounds for action were 
not wanting. La Rochelle had openly assisted Buckingham. Rohan 
had raised troops in Languedoc. Walter Montague, an English agent. 
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aewedited to Savoy and Lorraine, had visited Rohan and had been 
seized by the Cardinal ivith all his papers on the soil of Lon-aine. The 
objective was also plainly indicated. Ia Rochelle had been for several 
years the centre of all Huguenot disaffection. Virtually independent, 
it offered ready access to the heart of the kingdom for foreign eiiemie.s 
coming by the sea, and was protected by a powerful and piratical flee^;. 
So long as this city remained unsubdued, the King could not regard 
himself as master in his own house. Conde was sent with an army to 
hold Rohan in check, while the Cardinal and the King undertook the 
operations against the Huguenot capital. In November the siege was 
opened on the landward side ; the royal fleet was brought up under the 
Duke of Guise to assist in the maritime blockade ; and from either side 
of the harbour mouth the laborious construction of a stone dyke was 
begun, with the intention of closing the port to all supplies and succour- 
from the sea. The Spanish navy came up to give some formal satisfac- 
tion to treaty obligations, but Richelieu wisely determined to place no 
reliance on its support, and trusted wholly to the fleet which he had 
created and collected. All through the -vi’inter the blockading lines 
were closely guarded, and the dykes were steadily pushed forward. 
When the King gi-ew tired and returned to Paris (February, 1628), the 
Cardinal was obliged to choose between two risks. He determined to 
hazard the effect of any hostile influences on his master, and to push 
the siege in person at whatever cost. In April the King returned. 
The dykes were by this time well advanced; the passage between them 
was blocked by sunken ships and guarded by palisades and moored 
vessels ; and the dykes themselves were protected with guns. 

In May the long-hoped-for aid from England arrived, a fleet of 
thirty vessels under Loirf Denbigh. The rumour of its coming had 
driven away the Spaniards ; but Richelieu had not depended upon their 
support. The English fleet was ineffective and ill-found, the seamen were 
unwilling ; and, after a futile demonstration against the guardships and 
the forts. Lord Denbigh sailed off again, leaving the city to its fate. 
Ifl July another armament was begun, and in spite of the assassination 
of Buckingham, September 2 (N.S.), it set sail on September 17 under 
the Earl of Lindsey. But no serious attempt was made to force the 
passage ; and the citizens, vva.sted by extremest famine and despairing of 
succour, concluded their capitulation on October 29 in sight of the 
English fleet. The city lost all its privileges, its walls were destroyed, 
the Catholic religion was restored to its rights ; but the persons and the 
property of the citizens were spared, and the free exercise of Protestant 
worship in the city was permitted. On November 1 the King rode into 
the city. On November 11 the English sailed away. 

Meanwhile warfare had been proceeding in Languedoc ; but, so long 
as La Rochelle held out, the King’s troops attempted nothing decisive, 
and Rohan, whose vigour, devotion, and ability alone maintained the 
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existence of his party, was not strong enough to take a vigorous 
offensive. Such forces as reinaineJ to the Protestants were concentrated 
in the district between Toulouse and the Rhone. Partly by persuasion, 
partly by conviction, partly by compulsion, Montauban, Nimes, Uze, 
Castres, Milhau, Privas, besides a number of lesser towns, still held for 
the Huguenots; and the strong defensive position of the Cevennes 
afforded a place of muster and equipment, an ai'senal, and a final 
retreat. But Rohan’s authority was precarious, and he failed in an 
attempt to surprise Montpellier. On the other hand, Conde, who had 
become a firm adherent of the Cardinal, had received the promise of 
Rohan’s confiscated estates, and commanded the King’s troops in this 
district, could not or would not force the Protestants to a serious 
engagement; and operations were confined to petty sieges and systematic 
devastation of Protestant districts, with occasional reprisals on the 
part of the Huguenots. l^Tien La Rochelle had srurendered, the sup- 
pression of the remnants of Protestant liberty was no longer the most 
urgent task that demanded the Cardinal’s attention. 

On December 26, 1627, Duke Vincent II of Mantua had died, leaving 
no nearer male heir than Charles di Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers, a French- 
man by education and sympathy. Vincent before his death, acting 
under French influence, left his duchy by Avill to Charles, and manied 
the daughter of his brother Francis, who had died in 161S, to Charles’ 
son, the Duke of Rethel. Charles at once took possession of his 
duchy. But Spain was not willing to acquiesce in the establishment 
of a French prince in Italy. Other claimants were encouraged to put 
forward their claims ; the Duke of Savoy was glad to have the chance 
of reviving his pretensions to Montferrat; the Emperor refused his 
investiture and formally sequestered the duchy ; and Savoy and Spain, 
acting in concert, occupied MontfeiTat, with the exception of the 
important fortress of Casale, to which Gonzalez de Cordoba, the 
Governor of Milan, laid siege. So long as La Rochelle held out, France 
was unable to act, except by diplomacy; and force w;xs needed. But 
Casale outlasted the Protestant capital ; and, so soon as La Rochelle had 
fallen, Louis and Richelieu determined if possible to save Casale. The 
Duke of Savoy was requested to allow passage for the French troopis ; 
he bargained, but did not conclude ; and oq March 6, 1629, the French 
army crossed the frontier in his despite and seized the town of Susa. 
The Duke of Savoy then came to terms and maxle an agreement which 
allowed the French to relieve Casale. The Spaniards retired, and the 
immediate object of the expedition was achieved. But much still 
remained to be settled, and the French retained Susa as a guarantee. 
A league was formed between France, Venice, Mantua, and Savoy for 
the defence of Italy ; the hands of France were freed by the conclusion 
of peace with England (April 24, 1629) ; Louis returned to France ; 
and the Cardinal remained for a while at Susa with a considerable force 
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to watch over the Duke of Savoy, whose intentions wc7-e highly dubious, 
and to guard the interests of the Duke of Mantua. 

The King was now at libei-ty to deal witli tire Huguenots. In his 
despair, Rohan had been forced to appeal to the enemies of France ; 
English promises had proved delusive ; and, about the time -ivhen England 
made peace with France, the King of Spain consented to accept Rohwh’s 
offer of service and promised him an annual subsidy. But the promise 
came too late. Operations began by the siege of Privas, at which the 
Cardinal joined the King, having left the Marshal de Crcquy in command 
at Susa ; and the conclusion of peace with England w^as announced 
(May). Deprived of this last hope, the Huguenots might yet have 
sold their liberty dear. But discord was rife in their party, and 
resistance was irresolute. Privas surrendered, and was pillaged and 
burnt contrary to the capitulation. The fortresses of the Cevennes were 
soon in the King’s hands. Rohan was forced to treat. On June 28 
peace was made ; the Huguenots submitted ; the fortifications of their 
remaining strongholds were razed; and the last remnants of independent 
military power given up. There could never again be a militant 
Protestant party in France. Rohan was treated with indulgence ; the 
property of his family was restored ; but he himself was sent into exile 
at Venice, On August 20 the Cardinal made his triumphal entry into 
Montauban, and the wars of religion in France were formally concluded. 
Toleration for Protestant worship was maintained; the chamhres mi- 
parties of the Edict of Nantes continued to sit; but the conversion 
of the Huguenots, which had already begun, proceeded hereafter more 
rapidly, and was the object of the efforts of numerous Capuchin missions, 
in which Father Joseph took gi’eat interest. 

At no time in his career did Richelieu manifest greater qualities 


of resolution, promptness, and resource than during the years which 
immediately preceded the landing of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany 
(June, 1630). While La Rochelle still held out, the Cardinal was 
preparing for an extension of the field of Iris activity and meditating 
plans of attack, direct and insidious, on the Habsburg power, then 
at its height. Wlien La Rochelle had fallen, though armed rebellion 
was still on foot in Languedoc, Casale was hastily relieved. This 
accomplished, the Pluguenqts were taken in hand without delay. Mean- 
while Christian IV of Denmark had been reduced to negotiating for 
the peace which he concluded in May, 16.29. It was impossible for 
Richelieu to prevent this defection ; but he felt that its consequences 


must be by some means counteracted. Charnace, who was sent as an 
envoy^ to influence the peace negotiations, was also charged to visit 
Bavaria and endeavour to detach Maximilian from the Habsburg 


coalition, and finally to mediate if possible a truce between Sweden and 
Poland. This last part o^ his mission was successful (September, 1629) ; 
and the way was thus cleared for a new and more dangerous enemy 
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of the Habsburgs in Germany. While this move was maturing, and 
while the final operations against the Huguenots were proceeding, the 
temporary settlement of the Mantuan affair had broken down. The 
Duke of Savoy did not fulfil Ids engagements, seeing better prospects 
of gain in the Habsburg alliance; the Imperial troops, freed by the 
fafeui'able turn of events in Germany, entered the Valtelline in May, 
1629. In October Spinola was in Milan, and shortly afterwards he 
led the Spanish troops into Montferrat, while Imperial forces invaded 
the Mantuan territory. Casale was besieged by Spinola, Mantua by 
W^allenstein’s lieutenant Colalto; and the Duke of Savoy occupied his 
allotted share of Montferrat. "Ihe resistance of Casale and Mantua gave 
Richelieu a scanty respite, and enabled him to deal with urgent troubles 
at home. 

No factor in Richelieu’s career is more difficult to estimate than the 
exact influence of Louis’ character on the Minister’s policy. Louis was 
not a nonentity ; he had a large share of obstinacy, his determination 
once formed had to be respected, his moods were variable and dangerous. 
Possessed of good average ability, some industry, and a sense of kingly 
duty, he could be convinced and influenced, but he could never be 
neglected. He appears to have long resisted the introduction of Riche- 
lieu into the ministry for fear of his commanding personality. To the 
end of his days he chafed under Richelieu’s predominance. But he 
loved military glory and success; he hated to feel the burden of his 
functions pressing on his capacity. So long as Richelieu provided the 
King with success, so long as he made the bm’den seem light, so long 
as he showed him the way and found for him the means to meet every 
difficulty, so long in fact as Richelieu was indispen.sable — so long he 
was safe. But, had events ever proved too strong for the Cardinal, had 
he ever failed to find the solution of the enigma, the magic for dispersing 
danger, the way to a conspicuous and intelhgible end, then his day was 
over, his life was forfeited. For such a man could not be allowed to 
return to private life ; he was too dangerous. Meanwhile Louis regarded 
him as a schoolboy regards his schoolmaster, with a certain awe, with a 
certain dislike — above all, it may be guessed, with a certain humiliation 
as one who was greater than the King. 

The longer the Cardinal’s ascendancy lasted, the safer he became 
by proved success, by indispensable competence, by use and wont. But 
the King’s moods were always to be feared. The Cardinal had seen 
him with his favourites, exacting as a woman, inconstant, petulant, 
intolerable. He W'as careful not to become a favourite, but to preserve a 
certain distance and austerity, to avoid the friction of intimate relations. 
But yet he could never feel secure against a sudden act of temper, a 
momentary betrayal. His rivals helped him here. Their incompetence 
was conspicuous, their exactions harassing, Iheir claims humiliating. 
Above all others, the Queen-Mother had become his rival. Richeheu 
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had climbed to power by her aid ; he intended to wield it alone. More- 
over, there were differences of policy. The Queen-Mother represented 
the Catholic party, with whom the interests of religion came first. 
Richelieu followed the ti'adition of Henry IV, and with him the interests 
of the State were at all times paramount. This difference began to be 
marked from the first. The English marriage, the temporising treiA- 
ment of the Protestants, the Dutch alliance — these showed the spirit 
of the Cardinal. The Queen-Mother, after one knows not what scenes 
and recriminations with her former favourite, broke definitely with him, 
and threw herself into the arms of the Cardinal de Berulle, the founder 
of the Oratory, the leader of the Catholic faction. From the time of 
the siege of La Rochelle, her enmity could never be ignored. Fortunately 
for Richelieu, IMary de' Medici was neither practical nor tactful. She 
could not show an altemative to his policy, or find a substitute for his 
guidance. She vearied the King with her complaints, her assertion 
of maternal authority, her tempers, and her reproaches. But she was 
a danger. 

Gaston of Orleans was another danger, to the King no less than to 
the Minister. Louis was childless as yet ; his wife’s hopes of offspring 
had been twice frustrated. His own excellent health had been ruined by 
harassing medical treatment. Gaston, as his heir, looked forward to the 
succession, and meanwhile made opposition after the fashion of heirs- 
appaient. In himself he was not a dangerous opponent, and the 
preference shown to him by the Queen-Mother weakened their joint 
influence. Dissolute, inconsequent, faithless, he had a name and a 
position, and could hazard rebellion without risking his life ; nor had his 
followers yet realised that he could not and did not care to confer similar 
immunity upon them. In 1627 he had lost his first wife in child-bed. 
He turned his eyes on a Mantuan Princess, resident at the French Court. 
This match did not please the Queen-Mother, who disliked the Mantuan 
House ; and, while the King and Cardinal were in Piedmont (1629), she 
thought it necessary to imprison Mary di Gonzaga. Foiled in his whim, 
Gaston thought to take revenge upon the Cardinal. He intrigued and 
gathered adherents; and in September, 1629, he left the Court and 
retired to Lorraine, whose Duke had already shown some willingness 
to take advantage of the difficulties of Fiance, and to join her enemies. 
Time which should have been given to preparations for intervention 
in Italy had to be spent in quieting this malcontent. He was at length 
persuaded to accept the government of Orleans, and an increase of 
pension. In December the Cardinal was able to tmm his mind to the 
Italian war, though Gaston was not foi-mally reconciled to his brother 
until April, 1630. 

The Cardinal’s personal supervision was needed to forward the lagging 
military preparations. The array was ready in March, 1630 ; after 
negotiations had failed the CardinM led it into Piedmont ; on March 25, 
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by an unexpected stroke, Pinerolo was seized, and the approaches to 
this important fortress were then occupied in force. In Way the King 
invaded Savoy. Chambery was taken, and the whole of Savoy was 
occupied by the end of June. In July his forces passed Mont Cenis, 
and joined the army of Piedmont. On July 26 Charles Emmanuel died; 
h?S son and successor had married a French Princess, and might be 
expected to be more favourable to French projects. But on July 18 
Mantua was occupied by the Imperial forces, while Spinola had occupied 
the tonm of Casale and was pressing the citadel hard Complicated 
negotiations followed, during the course of which Spinola died. Father 
Joseph had been sent to the Diet of Ratisbon (June, 1630) to influence 
the Electors against the proposed election of Ferdinand’s son as King of 
the Romans. In this he was successful ; but as a proof of good faith he 
agi-eed to a treaty dealing with the Mantuan question (October 13) 
This treaty stipulated that France should give no aid, direct or indirect, 
to the enemies of the Emperor, and Richelieu rejected it as made in 
excess of powers ; eventually, by the intervention of Giulio Mazarini, the 
papal envoy, an arrangement was made by which Casale was to be 
evacuated by the Spaniards, while the French troops were wuthdrann 
from the citadel. The last provision was secretly evaded, and four 
hundred Frenchmen were retained as garrison in the pay of the Duke 
of Mantua. The French troops in Savoy and Piedmont remained to 
secure the restitution of Mantua, and the formal investiture of Duke 
Charles, 

During this lull the relations between Richelieu and the Queen- 
Mother reached their crisis. In September Louis had fallen seriously 
ill, and it appears that during his illness his wife and mother had 
persuaded him to hold out hopes of the Cardinal’s dismissal. On 
November 10, 1630, the Queen-Mother and Richelieu met in the 
King’s presence, A violent scene followed with no decisive result; 
but when on the following day the King retired to Versailles the 
Cardinal’s enemies were convinced that his fall was certain. However, 
whether spontaneously or by arrangement, the Cardinal followed hini, 
and, before the “Day of Dupes” was ended, was completely restored 
to favour. On this day the Cardinal’s ultimate victory became certain, 
but a final blow was still needed. Meanwjiile the Garde des Sceaux, 
Michel de Mai’illac, who had lent himself to the cabal, was dismissed 
and exiled. His brother. Marshal Louis de Marillac, w'as an-ested in 
the midst of the army of Piedmont, in which he held a command, 
brought to trial for malversation, condemned, and executed. No plot 
against the Cardinal was allowed to pass without a victim. 

In the course of 1631, by treaties concluded at Cherasco, the affairs 
of Mantua were brought to a satisfactory settlement. The Duke of 
Mantua received his investiture and recovered his duchy. The Duke 
of Savoy received a small temtorial compensation. Montferrat w'as 
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evacuated, and the French troops were withdrawn from Savoy and^ 
Piedmont. France, however, retained Pinerolo and its approaches — the 
gateway of Italy — by arrangement with the Duke of Savoy, who became 
her ally. This favourable settlement of a question, in which the honour 
and credit even more than the material interests of France were invol^^ed, 
was an indirect result of Gustavus’ successes in Germany ; for events at 
home would have prevented Richelieu from acting vigorously beyond the 
Alps, had his opponents in northern Italy been in a position to raise 
serious difficulties. 

In Januai’y, 1631, Gaston took up his mother’s quarrel, and acting 
in concert Avith her left the Court for Orleans. Richelieu determined to 
proceed to extremities. The King left Paris for Compiegne, and ordered 
his mother to follow him thither. On arriving at Compiegne, she was 
asked to sign a written engagement to give no countenance to opponents 
of the established authorities. On her refusal, the King sent orders for 
her to retire to Moulins. This she declined to do ; and, after remaining 
for some months under supervision at Compiegne, she escaped (July) 
to the Spanish Netherlands. Here she received honourable entertain- 
ment, and remained for eight years. She then removed to Holland, and 
afterwards to England, and died in 1641 at Cologne, to the last a bitter 
though impotent enemy of the man whom she had raised to power. 
Meanwhile the King had moved towards Orleans (March, 1631) ; and 
on his approach Gaston once more fled to Loiraine, where he remained 
for some months courting the Duke’s sister, Margaret. A warfare of 
manifestos and pamphlets followed ; and the Parlement of Paris, which 
protested against the summary condemnation of Gaston’s adherents 
without form of trial, was made to feel that no constitutional or legal 
safeguards could prevail against the King’s will. But other measures 
were also needed; and in December the King was at Metz with an 
army ; while Gustavus, having in his victorious progress reached Mainz, 
w£is said to have thought of invading Lorraine, whose Duke had raised 
men for the Emperor’s service and had allowed Imperial troops to occupy 
*and fortify Moyenvic in the bishopric of Metz. But France reserved 
to herself the right of coercing her neighbour, and invading Lorraine 
drove the garrison from Moyenvic. The Duke hastened to make peace 
(January 6, 1632), ceding .JMarsal to France; but on January 3 Gaston 
had been secretly married to Margaret of Lon'aine. He was not, however, 
safe in the proximity of a French army, and was thus obliged to leave 
his bride and join his mother in the Netherlands. 

In June, 1632, he was again in Lon'aine, whence he entered France 
with a scanty force, and marched through Burgundy, Bourbonnais, 
Auvergne, Rouergue, to Languedoc, where at length he found an 
important supporter in the Duke of Montmorency (August). The 
arrival of Gaston coincided with an injudicious attempt of the Cardinal . 
to abolish the ancient privileges of Languedoc and to take the collection 
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%)f all local contributions out of tlie hai^s of the Estates by the establish- • 
ment in the province of the royal officers known as elm. The Estates 
had already refused to accept his ^bitrary measures ; and Montmorency, 
who was previously pledged to Cjaston, must have hoped to carry his 
province with him. A few notables joined the rebellion, and among 
theA five Bishops ; but on the jvhole, in spite of provocation, the 
province remained quiet; and Montmorency brought to Gaston prac- 
tically no more than his own paid Tnititary following. 

The enterprise of Gaston had bflien precipitated by the knowledge 
tlrat the King was once more advanciitig upon Lorraine. In J une, Louis 
had put his army in motion. The plii ces which he passed on bis route 
opened their gates ; the forces which bhe met were dispersed ; and on 
June 23 he was before Nancy. The Dviike once more hastened to make 
peace, surrendered Stenaj and Jametz,!! and his disputed claim to the 
County of Clermont. The King did no It need to take the field himself 
against liis brother. Schomberg and Lab Force were detached from the 
army of Lorraine to keep the rebels inr check; and, while the King . 
was preparing more substantial forces, Ga iston's little army came into 
collision with that of Schomberg near Cffl»stehiaudaTy. Montmorency, 
charging rashly and almost alone, was w^)unded and captured; and 
Gaston’s forces at once began to disperse, te He was admitted to terms, 
renounced all his foreign alliances and the cam tse of his mother, abandoned 
all his followers to the King’s mercy, and on\l these conc-iitions received a 
contemptuous pardon. Montmorency and he unf •afepate gentlemen 
taken in arms were left to pay the price. Th]R.ici 5 il, condemnation, and 
execution of the generous Duke, the head of oLo of the mT&ost illustrious 
Houses of France, was a merciless act of paiicy, well ^ calculated to 
strike terror into sJl rebels, and to expose the character di of Gaston in 
its true light. i 

On the news of Montmorency’s death, which he had noebt attempted 
to prevent, Gaston took fright for himself. The Lon’aiif&e marriage, 
which he had denied, was a dangerous matter. If a Montmot -ency’s head 
could fail on the scaffold, even the King’s brother might nffltjt be safe ; 
he fled once more to Flanders (November, 1682), where heflj remained 
for nearly two years. His despicable intrigues fill a largefnt place in 
history than his character or capacity deseijves; for it was Wnot until 
his power to harm had been completely destroyed that Richec^lieu 
free to develop a vigorous course of action abroad; and his frirelations 
with Lorraine determined in great measure the line which thioit action 
took. IS 

The death of Montmorency and the third flight of Gastf were 
quickly followed by the news of Gustavus’ death, November Ifle'b 1632. 
His brief career in Germany is treated elsewhere in this voluDOiie; so 
long as it lasted, European events remained akaost entirely out t Jof the 
Cardinal’s control, Richelieu had facilitated Gustavus’ expeditiot 'ji by 
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promoting the Polish truce; partly with a view to furthering it, he/ 
had rejected the treaty negotiated by Father Joseph at Ratisbon; 
and above all, he had, in the Treaty of Biirwalde (January, 1631) by a 
promise of hnancial support, endeavoured to control the progress of the 
conqueror. He had his own scheme, which he pressed upon Gustavus : 
to detach the great Catholic States of Germany, and especially Bav/ria, 
from the Habsburg alliance ; to procure for them, by his influence with 
Sweden, recognition and respect for their neutrality ; and thus to dis- 
charge the whole weight of Gustavus’ attack upon the power of Austria. 
By extracting from Gustavus the promise that the Catholic religion 
should be maintained (where prevnously established) in the places he 
might conquer, the Cardinal hoped to secure that the war should not 
become a war of religion. But in all this he achieved but a limited 
success. Of the Catholic Princes only the Elector of Trier, already 
intimatel}’ attached to France, accepted the French protection ; parties 
ranged themselves almost entirely on religious lines ; the heaviest blows 
fell, not on the Empei’or but on the Elector of Bavaria, whom Richelieu 
was specially anxious to save ; and the new danger brought the incal- 
culable Wallenstein back to authority and to fresh prestige. On the 
whole the redistribution of power consequent on Gustavus’ successes was 
beneficial to France ; and she found profit, especially in Italy, Lorraine, 
and Trier, from his intervention ; while her principal adversaries, Spain 
and Austria, were correspondingly weakened and hampered. Neverthe- 
less, Richelieu must have been relieved by the death of his great ally, 
as by the extinction of a mighty force whose action he could neither 
control nor predict. 

Gradually Richelieu had been gaining strength. The Protestants 
had been crushed in France ; his enemies at home had learnt his power, 
and dreaded his implacable resentment ; his action abroad, cautious and 
reserved at first in the matter of the Valtelline and the Mantuan suc- 
cession, had become gradually more confident and effective: from the 
death of Gustavus he became more and more certainly the arbiter of 
Eui-ope. His will fanned the flames of war from the Oder to the Ebro. 
Dangling before his deluded allies the prospects of a general peace, 
in which all interests should be secured, ceaselessly impressing on all 
concerned that a separate, arrangement could be neither profitable nor 
trustworthy, he gradually wore down the strength of the Habsburgs 
and recovered the ground lost in twenty years of irresolution or of 
impotence. His death found his work still uncompleted; but he left 
a successor to pursue his tradition; and the Peace of Westphalia was 
really of his making. 

On the death of Gustavus it must have been clear to Richelieu that 
open war with one or bo(h of the Hahsburg Powers could not long be 
postponed. He was anxious, however, to defer it as long as possible. 
Internal troubles were not yet completely removed. The Queen-Mother 
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^ and iijfi Heir-Fresumptive, though in exile, ■were in exile at a hostile Coui't, 
In 1633 the Cardinal fell senously ill; and during his illness his creature, 
the Garde des Sccauje, Charles d’Aubespine, Marquis of Chateauneuf, 
inspired hv his mistress, Madame de Chevreuse, and in suspicious 
inl^acr frith .4nne of Austria, ventured to lay his plans for the 
Cardinal's succession. The Cardinal recovered, and Chateauneuf expiated 
his temeritv bv ten 'vears of imprisonment. The resources of France 
•R-ere considerable ; but her military strength was undeveloped. Her 
armies and her generals ivere ill-matched with the seasoned warriors and 
experienced commanders of Spain and Austria, trained in incessant 
■warfare through many years. Indirect attacks must be preferred so 
long as indireffc attacks would serve the purpose. Meanwhile all efforts 
nro^ be made to strengthen the French frontier towards the Rhine. 

In even’ direction Richelieu sent out his envoys, and his envoys 
served him ■weh. His old plan of separating the Princes of the Catholic 
Le.ague from the House of Austria, of inducing them to stand neutral 
in the coming struggle, and the Protestant confederates to recognise their 
neutrality, was pushed once more, and failed once more owing to the 
jealousies, animosities, and suspicions of the rival parties. But Feuquiri’es 
concluded on behalf of France a fresh treaty with Sweden, safeguarding 
as before the interests of the Catholic religion so far as a treaty could 
secure them, confining the assistance of France to a pecuniary subsidy, 
and engaging the Swedish Power to continue the war (April, 1633). At 
Heilbronn the Protestant Alliance was reorganised, with Oxenstiema, the 
Swedish Chancellor, at its head, and measures were taken for a vigorous 
campaign. Charnacc was able to persuade the United Provinces to 
continue the war with the Spanish Netherlands, without pledging France 
to direct and immediate intervention, which Richelieu was prepared to 
offer in the last resort. 

Towards the Rhine, Richelieu offered to take over Mainz and the 
other fortresses on the left bank then in possession of the Swedes. But 
this was refused. Similar proposals were put forward with regard to 
Philipp-sburg and Elsass, and were similarly abandoned. His agents 
worked among the petty Princes on both banks of the Rhine, endeavouring 
to create a Rhenish confederacy under French protection. Already at 
the end of 1631 the Elector of Trier had gjaced his territories under 
French protection; in June, 1632, French troops had entered the 
Electorate; in August they drove the Spaniards from his capital and 
took over Coblenz from the Swedes. Hopes of similar action on the 
part of the Elector of Cologne were destined to be disappointed. The 
attitude of Lorraine ivas still hostile ; the question of Gaston’s maiTiage 
was still unsettled ; and in 1633 France determined to support her allies 
by action in this direction. The Duke of Lorraine was summoned to 
do homage for his duchy of Bar, which he helS of the crown of France; 
and when he declined to risk his person at the Court of his enemies, the 
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Parlement of Paris declared the duchy forfeit; in August, 1633, the 
French army advanced into LoiTaine ; and in September the Duke was 
forced to renounce all hostile alliances, to place Nancy in the King’s 
hands, and to consent to the dissolution of his sister’s marriage. The 
Princess herself escaped to the Netherlands, where she joined her husbaijd. 
Duke Charles in January, 1634, resigned his dufiy to his brother 
Cardinal Nicolas Francis, and took the field as a soldier of fortune in the 
service of the Emperor. The new Duke, to secure his rights, granted 
himself the necessary dispensations, divested himself of his orders, and 
married his cousin, the Princess Claude. Hereupon both he and his 
wife were arrested, but in April, 1634, they escaped and made good 
their flight to Florence. Thus of all the ducal family only the Duchess 
Nicole, the first discarded wife of Charles, was left in Lorraine, whicli 
was occupied and governed by the French. 

Tlrere remained Gaston’s marriage. The Pope did not favour the 
dissolution ; and accordingly the Parlement of Paris was called upon to 
declare the civil contract null and void. This was effected in due course, 
on the ground that the heir to the throne could not contract a legal 
marriage without the consent of his natural guardian the King. There 
was still the sacrament ; and it was argued that, sacrament standing to 
contract as form to matter, the form could not subsist without the 
matter in which it was inherent. The contract being void, the sacrament 
was therefore non-existent. On such grounds the decision of the French 
clergy assembled in Paris, July, 1635, that such marriages were illicit, 
was held to conclude the question ; and no more regular dissolution was 
obtained. Meanwhile, towar-ds the end of 1634, the Duke of Orleans, 
fatigued by the impotence and humiliation of his position in Flanders, 
where he had actually heen pei'suaded to conclude a formal treaty with 
Spain, took flight and returned to France, and was reconciled to his 
brother, abandoning his wife with as little compunction as he showed in 
abandoning his friends to the scaffold or to the Bastille. 

The military events of the year 1633 were on the whole favourable 
fo the allies of France. Not so those of the following year. The 
negotiations which were opened during the summer of 1633 for the 
defection of Wallenstein and his adhesion to France, were frustrated in 
February, 1634, by his assassination. The allies suflered a series of 
reverses and finally a crowning disaster at Nordlingen (September 6). 
Thereupon Oxenstierna at once agreed to the cession to France of all 
the positions for which she had long heen piessing, and in particular 
of Phibppsburg, Colmar, and Schlettstadt. The French thus held 
a fairly continuous defensive position far in advance of their actual 
frontier. In the south the Bishop of Basel had 2 fla'Ced his territories 
under French protection ; ^ and to the west of Basel the little princi- 
pality of Montbeliard (Mumpelgard) had been similarly handed over 
on behalf of Wiirtteinberg. In Elsass the French held Colmar and 
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Schlettstadt ; in Strassbnrg they were endeavouring to establish con- 
nexions, further north they had occupied a number of positions, of 
which Hagenau and Zabem were the chief. In the Palatinate and the 
neighbouring bishopric of Speier they were masters of Kaiserslautern, 
S^eier, Philippsburg, and Mannheim. Further north they garrisoned 
the Elector of Trier’s fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. 

Thus by the end of 1634 they had grasped a great block of Imperial 
territory, from Basel in the south and Coblenz in the north to Lorraine 
in the west. Yet war had not been declared. But, after keen bargaining 
at Paris and Worms and the passage of envoys to and fro, among whom 
was the famous Hugo Grotius, in April, 1635, a treaty was arranged at 
Compiegne by Oxenstierna in person, binding France to an immediate 
rupture, and the allies to conclude no separate peace. In February of 
the same year an offensive and defensive alliance was concluded at Paris 
between France and the United Provinces, providing for the joint 
invasion and partition of the Spanish Netherlands. The time for 
elusions and evasions was past. If the coalition were to be maintained, 
it could only be maintained by the vigorous intervention of France. 
Saxony, Brandenburg, the principal Protestant Princes of Germany, and 
the chief Imperial towns, were preparing to make their peace ; and when 
the Treaty of Prague was published (May 31) and was afterwards adopted 
by the chief part of Protestant Germany, it only recorded results that 
had heen long foreseen. Imperial troops had surprised Philippsburg 
(January 23-4) ; on March 26 the Elector of Trier and his capital fell 
into the hands of the Spaniards ; this last incident supplied the pretext 
for the decision which had been akeady made ; and on May 19 war was 
solemnly declared by France against Spain. Open war with the House 
of Austria was not declared until 1638 ; but meanwhile hostilities with 
that Power were hardly less effective because they were indirect and 
officially ignored. 

Thus were the ulterior designs of Henry IV put into effect. The 
simultaneous attack upon the possessions of the House of Habsburg in 
aU parts of Europe, the wide-spread alliances, the universal conflagra- 
tion — ^these Henry had dreamed; they now became a reality. It is 
said and may be partly true that Richebeu initiated and prolonged 
the war in order that his master might be saddled with responsibilities 
which only the Minister could enable him to endure. It is true that, 
throughout his long career, the maintenance of his own precarious position 
was for Richelieu a prime care, that it assumed with him the importance 
rather of an end than of a means. It is the fact that, so long as the war 
lasted, Richelieu was or seemed indispensable to Louis. Yet little motives 
never cause, though they may occasion, great, results. A spark may fire a 
powder-mine, but the powder must have been prepared and laid. The great 
Habsburg war was the inevitable result of Richelieu’s policy, and of the 
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policy of those who preceded him. The Spanish alliance of the Kcgencv, 
the weakness of Luynes, not less than the half-veiled hostilities hitherto 
conducted by Richelieu himself, all led to this issue. Dynastically the 
war was a new phase in the blood feud that began on the bridge of 
Montereau and was fought out at Morat, Nancy, Pavia, and in all 
chancelleries of Europe. But still more fundamental as a predisposing 
cause were those bbnd and unconscious forces that impel nations to 
complete their own existence, to achieve their o^^ n realisation, to hurl 
down whatever opposes or threatens to encumber, to sacrifice all else that 
is most precious to the attainment of self-determined organic vmity. 
National forces were working — not only in France — for the unification 
of Germany, for the centralisation of the Iberian peninsula, even for the 
consolidation of Italy. But in the countries swayed by the Habsburg 
coalition the racial impulses were less clear, the national consciousness 
less distinct. And the dynastic bond which united them was wholly 
artificial; it expressed no common national feeling; it could only exploit, 
it could not satisfy, national aspirations; even in Ausli'ia and Castile the 
Habsburg rule had something of the character of an alien domination. 
Thus Spain was sacrificed to Milan and Naples, and abo\e all to tlio 
Netherlands. Germany was sacrificed to Austria, and Austria to the 
dream of a Habsburg supremacy in Europe. Louis XIII, Richelieu, 
and their successors, were %hting in a more legitimate cause, the cause 
of a national kingdom. To this, more than to any wit of statesman or 
skill of soldiers, such success as they achieved is due. 

This becomes the more clear when we observe the very moderate 
measure of wisdom which inspired the counsels and the action of France 
in this momentous period. Of diplomacy, indeed, Richelieu was a 
supreme master. Even in Italy he contrived to assemble a respectable 
coalition of Savoy, Mantua, and Parma, to confront the predominant 
Power. In Germany it was his object, we cannot doubt, to prolong 
the w'ar. This he could only do by the aid of Sweden. Sweden was 
invaluable to him ; yet he bought her aid at the paltry price of a million 
^vres a year, to which was subsequently added a small contingent of 
troops. Sweden was threatened on the east and the west by the jealous 
Powers of Poland and Denmark. He persuaded Poland to refuse the 
tempting offers made to he^;, and to conclude a twenty-six > ears’ truce 
with Sweden (1635). He kept Denmark quiet, and amused her King 
with the futile duties of a self-important mediator. Sweden wa* anxious 
for peace, and would have accepted it at any time if the pos.ses5ion 
of Pomerania, or perhaps a substantial part of it, had been guaranteed 
to her. He succeeded in persuading her that no tarns which Austria 
could offer would be secure unless they were safeguarded by a general 
peace, in which the interests of all the enemies of Habsburg domination 
should receive due recognition. 

In order to preserve the illusion that such a .scltltmcnt was within 
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view, he mamtained, from 1636 onwards, continuous negotiations for peace. 
In his manoeuvres to render these negotiations abortive, he was materially 
aided by the real unwillingness of Spain and Austria to conclude a 
general peace, or to negotiate with the hostile or unfriendly Powers 
a^a coalition. But he also used every weapon that the diplomatic 
armoury contains. Negotiations require preliminaries ; preliminaries 
raise questions which may seem formal although they are really vital. 
Such was the question of safe-conducts for the plenipotentiaries of the 
various Powers to be represented at the projected Congi'esses. Under 
this head Richelieu contrived to raise the questions of the recognition 
of Dutch independence, of the rights of the Duchess of Savoy as guardian 
of her infant son, of the rights in Hesse-Cassel of the Landgrave’s widow, 
of the status of the parties to the Treaty of Prague, and, more important 
still, of the right of the several Estates of the Empire to negotiate on a 
footing of independence with the King of Hungary and Bohemia, who 
happened to be also the Emperor. He also made capital out of such 
objections as could be urged against the validity of the election of 
Ferdinand III. The discussion of such matters kept the diplomats of 
Europe at work till 1641, when at length a compromise on these points 
was reached, and it was agreed that the plenipotentiaries should assemble 
and negotiate with those of the Emperor, France and her allies at 
Munster, Sweden and hers at Osnabrlick. In the interval he had 
persuaded Sweden, in 1636, 1638, and 1641, to renew her agreement 
against a separate peace. The first of the compacts was so precarious 
that it never received ratification ; the last was not for a term of years, 
hut until the end of the war. He had the less difficulty in persuading 
Sweden to keep her engagements, since it gradually became clear that 
France desired at any rate no separate peace. l¥hen Sweden demanded 
as the price of her alliance that France should guarantee the Swedish 
conquests in Pomerania, Richelieu, or d’Avaux on his behalf, cleverly 
countered by requesting a similar guarantee of the French conquests in 
LoiTaine. No more was heard of the inconvenient suggestion. When 
propositions were made for a general truce, France insisted on the 
condition of uti pos.ndetis, and refused to maintain the full war 
subsidy during any period of truce. By these means the coalition was 
preserved ; SAvedish arms kept the Emperoj; and his German allies fully 
occupied ; and the victories of Baner and Torstensson redounded to the 
profit of France. 

With the United Provinces similar methods were employed ; but 
here the difficulty was less, since Spain would not consent to the 
recognition of Dutch independence — the indispensable condition of 
peace in this quarter. 

But in the sphere of military operations far less ability was displayed. 
France was acting on interior lines, from a consolidated tenritory, against 
the scattei’ed possessions of Spain. Sea-power was thus a momentous 
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factor; and France had created, by the efforts of the Cardinal, an 
imposing navy. Yet from 1635 to 1637 Irance was obliged to acquiesce 
in the occupation by Spain of the two islands of Lerins, which blocked 
the French Mediterranean trade. Her naval achievemenij were confined 
to victories off Guetaria (near San Sebastian), August 28, 1638; j^ff 
Genoa on September 2 of the same year ; and at Cadiz in 1640. None 
of these actions was of capital importance ; and the great victories were 
left to Van Tromp and the Dutch. No substantial use was made of the 
naval superiority which these engagements seem to show. The victory 
of Guetaria did not prevent the French defeat at Fuenterrabia. The 
navy protected the land operations in Roussillon and Catalonia; but 
little else can be placed to its credit. 

On land immense efforts were made; five, six, or seven separate 
armies were kept up ; some 150,000 men were constantly in the field ; 
money was ruthlessly extorted and recklessly spent. But the general 
conduct of operations reveals no bold oflPensive, no concentration on a 
skilfully chosen objective. At the outset, indeed, Richelieu contem- 
plated the conquest of the Spanish Netherlands in cooperation with 
the Dutch, and with the aid of disaffected subjects of the King of 
Spain. The Dutch were slow and cautious, and their conception of 
war was a series of laborious .sieges. Had they been left to make war 
after their own fashion, they would yet have effected valuable diversions ; 
while a more enterprising enemy might have won the lion’s share of 
the spoil. But, after the failure of the first campaign French efforts 
in this direction, though costly and exhausting, were never pushed with 
determination. In 1636, indeed, France was hard put to it to defend 
her northern frontiers. French activity had been transferred to Franche 
Comte and the Rhinelands. Taking advantage of the opportunity thus 
oflhred, united Spanish and Imperial forces in July invaded Picardy, 
captured La Capelle, Le Catelet, Roye, Corbie, and threatened Paris 
itself. In due time they retreated, and the fortresses were sooner or 
later recovered. Thenceforward Picardy was never without a strong 
covering force ; the expense of a vigorous offensive would have been 
little greater. But the record of warfare on this side carries little to 
the credit of the French. The siege of St Omer in 1638 was a disastrous 
failure. The conquests of pateau Cambrfeis and Landrecies in 1637, 
of Hesdin in 1639, of Arras in 1640, after the Spaniards had been 
driven from the seas by the Dutch, and of Bapaume in 1641, are all 
that the French had to show for seven years of laborious campaigning in 
the north. 

The retention of Lorraine was no doubt a point of prime importance 
in the Cardinal’s scheme. Yet the treaty with Duke Charles in 1641 
seems to show that Richelieu hardly hoped to retain it at the end of 
the war-. And the places wfiich were necessary to cover it, Philippsburg, 
Mainz, Coblenz, Trier, were allowed to fail into and remain in the 
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enemies’ hands. In this connexion the possession of Elsass was of vital 
consequence. But its acquisition was due to luck and diplomacy rather 
than to the French arms. Bernard of Weimar and his German army 
were taken in^o French pay at an annual cost of 4,000,000 livres. His 
v^tories in the Brei.sgau (1638) and his capture of Breisach, later in the 
same year, placed Elsass and the Upper Rhine under his control. His 
death in the following year gave Richelieu the chance, which he promptly 
seized, of taking over his army and securing his conquests. Charle.s 
Lewis, the ex-EIector Palatine, while journeying through France incognito 
in hopes that Bernard’s army would hoist his flag, was seized and im- 
prisoned until everything had been settled according to Richelieu’s desire. 

Franche Comte might have seemed an easy prize ; the territory was 
French, and formed a natural addition to French dominions. In the 
wars of the sixteenth century the protection of the Swiss had secured 
this province from attack. In this war the Swiss appear to have taken 
little interest in preserving its neutrality. Desultory inroads were made 
by French armies, and abortive sieges were undertaken ; but nothing of 
moment was effected. 

The warfare in Italy and Piedmont was perhaps the most futile and 
extravagant. No man in Europe knew better than Richelieu the im- 
portance of the Valtelline. Here, at the outset, the brilliant victorie.s 
of Rohan secured for him the necessary control. But, unsupported and 
neglected, the gallant leader was forced in 1637 to surrender to the 
mountaineers whose freedom he was supposed to be protecting. He had 
perhaps shown too much talent, and no further employment was offered 
to him ; in the following year he died. The loss of the Valtelline con- 
trolled the situation in Italy. The death of the Duke of Savoy 
(October 7, 1637) was a misfortune. The Duchess Christine, sister of 
the King of France, was with difficulty kept faithful to the French 
alliance; and her friendship was rather a burden than a profit. Pro- 
longed efforts were necessary to uphold her authority against her 
brothers-in-law, Thomas and Maurice, who were backed by Spain. The 
death of the Duke of Mantua (September 24, 1637) left his dominions 
under the regency of his wife, who was hostile to France ; and Mantua 
was only prevented from open secession by the presence of a French 
garrison in Casale. Parma left the coalition, in the same year. Warfare 
never ceased in this region during these seven years; but, in spite of 
the brilliant exploits of the Count d’Harcourt in 1640, achieved with 
very scanty resources, all that France could boast in Italy was the 
imperfect maintenance of the status quo. 

On the side of Spain, the conquest of Roussillon was an obvious 
preliminary for more serious attack. Yet this was not under-taken until 
it was practically forced upon France by the revolt of Catalonia in 1640. 
Even then, Conde was allowed to fail before Richelieu and the King 
took the task seriously in hand ; they completed it in 1642, just before 
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the Cardinal’s death. Indirectly, the revolt of Catalonia and the revolt 
of Portugal in the same yeai- were results of the war, and by weakening 
Spain helped the cause of France. But they were still more clearly 
the result of Spanish internal policy, the policy of concentrating 
authority without fostering national unity. Thus the infperfectly com- 
pacted kingdom yielded and split under the strain of war. On the 
frontier of Navarre, the siege of FuenteiTabia in 1638 was an ill-con- 
ceived and ill -executed enterprise, leading inevitably to disaster. 

Thus at the Cai-dinal’s death in 1642 France had won little com- 
pensation for seven years of exhausting warfare. Lorraine had been 
retained, and Elsass had been acquired French armies had been trained 
in war, their tactics improved, their personnel disciplined, the military 
organisation developed. An effective instrument bad been created for 
ministers who had a definite objective, a rational scheme of offensive, 
and above all the courage to use their resources without reserve. But 
.Richelieu was afraid of his generals. He divided their commands, he 
hampered them with instructions. Any great enterprise required the 
presence of Richelieu and the King, which meant that no risks would 
be taken, and overwhelming forces would be used to achieve some 
ostensible success. Military operations were always controlled by 
political considerations; and political considerations meant the un- 
challenged supremacy of the Cardinal. In these circumstances it is 
not surprising that no gi’eat general had appeared before the Cardinal’s 
death. Turenne and the Duke of Enghien (the great Conde) were 
trained in these wars ; but they held no independent commands imtil 
after his death. Enghien had already prepared his way to gloiy 
by manying the Cardinal’s niece, a disparagement which he woidd 
certainly have refused had he foi'eseen the hour of Richelieu’s death. 
The only sure qualification for high command under Richelieu was 
unquestioning submissidn and attachment to his person. Hence we 
find great armies expended to no purpose under a Conde, a Cardinal 
de La Valette, a Breze, a La Meilleraye, or a Guiche. The circle 
af selection being limited to the Cardinal’s relations, connexions, and 
humble adherents, these were perhaps the best that could be found. 
But little more could be expected of them than w'as actually achieved. 
If equal opportunities had^ been allowed to Rohan, or Guebriant, or 
even Harcourt, the issue might have been wholly different. 

No detailed examination of campaigns is possible in this place ; and 
indeed they present no features of exceptional military interest. The 
foregoing summary may suffice to show the policy, the objectives, and 
the results of the seven years of war for whose conduct the Cardinal 
was responsible. Half-way through the seven years (December 18, 
1638) died that remarkable man, Francois du Tremblay, better known 
to history as the Capuchin Father Joseph. The fact that no difference 
can be observed in Richelieu’s policy or action after the death of 
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Death of Father Joseph. . [i 637-41 

Father Joseph is the best refutation of those fantastic legends which 
represent him as a malign and dominating influence, inspiring Richelieu 
with imholy schemes, and thwarting his excellent intentions. The 
fact seems to be that Father Joseph, after a pious, blameless, and 
enthusiastic youth, which found expression in mystical poetry of a 
lugh order, and in romantic schemes for a crusade of all Europe 
against the infidel Turk, fell in middle life entirely under the influence 
of Richelieu. After materially assisting his master in his progress 
to power, he became his confidant, his .secretary, his humbler self. He 
was, among other things, a born politician ; his knowledge, especially 
of German and Italian affairs, acquired partly in the course of his 
crusading missions, was extensive and valuable; he generally drafted 
the instructions intended for French agents, which were then revised 
by the Cardinal, and transmitted through the ordinary official channels ; 
he was employed by the Cardinal for negotiations, for interviews, and 
on missions ; his manner, alternating between unctuous suavity and 
a delusive frankness, served as a useful mask; his unofficial standing 
made it easy to disavow him, as for instance after the negotiations at 
Hatisbon; while his confidential intimacy with the Cardinal gave him 
weight and credit. Careful research has revealed many minor differences 
of opinion between master and agent, but none was of permanent 
importance, and in the end the views of the Cardinal as a rule prevailed. 
Father Joseph remained to the last a faithful servant of the Church, 
of the Order to which he belonged, and of the Order of Sisters which 
he founded; he may have refreshed his zeal with the prospect of the 
great crusade that was to follow when the Habsburgs had been crushed ; 
but he nevertheless became the slave of a policy in which worldly con- 
siderations had undisputed supremacy, and in which religion was always 
subordinated to statecraft. His own bent, in fact, was entirely overruled 
by a more commanding personality. 

Other personal episodes belonging to tliis period may be quickly 
dismissed. We need not pause to consider the subterranean influences 
which used the King’s favourites, Marie de Hautefort and Louise de 
Lafayette, to undermine the Cardinal’s power. From these, as from 
all other Court intrigues, Richelieu emerged victorious. Spanish 
attempts to sway the King by seci-et correspondence with his wife were 
hardly more dangerous. The unexpected, almost miraculous, birth of 
an heir in 1638, and the biidh of a second son in 1640, relieved the 
Cardinal of his gravest apprehensions as to consequences which might 
follow the sudden death of Louis. Orleans continued his desultory 
machinations, but he was no longer dangerous. The other malcontent 
Bourbon prince, the Count of Soissons, took refuge in 1637 at the 
Court of Sedan, where he was permitted to remain. In 1641, Bouillon, 
Guise, and Soissons, in alliance with the Habsburgs, thought the oppor- 
tunity had come for a decisive blow. Suppoiffed by Lamboy with an 
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Imperial »rmj tiiev iiivaJed Fsitace; the IWcs. iii' ChatilluM which eou- 
fronted them were driven ijt I’oat; hut at the ssnnin'-iU ef victo-w the 
Count of SoissoRs was mysteriously slain hv a pistwl-?iht>{, The figure- 
head of the conspiracy thus i-einovrxh Bouillon intwle tei nis and Laiuhoy 
Tetiied. The Cardiird appe;\rs to have thtntghfc the occasion i'aMHiVithlo 
for testing the fidelity of the Duke of l^om»iue, who had rvmdlv made 
terms with Louis, and commissiontH.1 Idm to aid in suppressing the 
rebellion. As may have boon expecteil, he pi-cfcned to support it, and 
by such action gave ground for the mwcnpation of LtUTaine, nlrich 
followed in due course. In the ejisiiing year a iuoio roinajitic plid 
had a tragical ending. 

Henry, Marquis of Cinq-iMara, was the second son of the jMartjnis 
of Effiat, who had faithfully servctl the C'fudiiml in diplmnacv, wav, and 
finance. On tlie father’s death in Kifill, llichelieu took the boy under 
his personal protection, and introduced him to the Court ui IGLlH, in 
the hope that by his attractive personality he would win the King’s 
favour, and counteract other inconvenient influence.^, Before very long 
Cinq-Mai's had become the King’s iiceivclitt'd tAvoui'ite ami couNlant 
companion. But the po-sition had its drawbacks. The yiuutg man 
loved pleasure, and had ambition.s. lie finiml the Tung'.s umnsemenis 
duU, his temper' trying, and his company teiliou.s; lie was under the 
vigilant supervision of his powerful patron, and was exjiectcd to reveal 
to him the King’s most intimate conlidenee.s. He fell in love with 
Mary di Gonzaga, who disdained the love of a mere Urmid Knnier^ 
but held out to him hopes if ho attained a move distioguiRhed rank. 
Cinq-Mars, misled perhaps by the willingness with wliieh the King 
listened to and echoed complaints agaiiisL the Cardinal, formed the hope, 
that by royal favour he might contrive to remove tlie Mini.ster, ami 
succeed to his authority. He sounded l..oii)s /ind found tliat he waa 
not at any rate prepared to take the iiccesHiiry action himhelf. He 
therefore entered into relations with Giisti>n, unrl with Bouijhm, The 
three made a treaty with the King of Spain (IfifS); Hedan was to he 
’the base and refuge of the con.spirat.ors ; hut what further action was 
to be taken wa.s. never certainly agreed. AssaKHination was no doubt 
considered, but apparently rejected. Tlie serious illness of Ilichelitu 
during the summer of 164^ gave hopes of hi-i riauoval by natui'ai 
means; but to the Cardinal on his dealli-bed was brought UinHi^h Miwe 
mysterious channel a copy of the treaty with Hpain. 'raklae* .-mI vantage 
of a temporary improvement in his Irryilth, he arciftc, and cauied liw 
compromising document to the King. Cimj~Mars and his irieml ami 
agent, de Thou, the son of the larrajus hljitorian and stah-'samn, weif 
seized, brought to trial, coufk-mned, and execuLwi. Cinq -Mars :>-t any 
rate deserved his fate ; sympathy is wastwl on a naan .vj wortbltss an, 4 
unfit for power, Bouilloh was aiwsted in the midst of ijie aiiuy of 
Italy, where he wha in contmand, and fu?'(.|i«' fX'-ittjJty by tlje 
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cession of Sedan. Gaston, as usual, betrayed all ; he was declared 
incapable of any office and dignity, and on these conditions pardoned. 
The effort of this last struggle for power appears to have exhausted the 
remaining strength of the Minister ; and, within three months from the 
death of Cinq-Mars, Richelieu expired (December 4, 1642). The succession 
oi^Mazarin to his authority and the concluding months of Louis’ reign 
will be treated in a later chapter. 

For eighteen years the great Minister had ruled the kingdom of France. 
He had claimed for his master and himself power over aU persons and 
causes within the realm. He had elevated absolutism into a principle. 
Existing institutions, existing traditions, had been forced to give way 
before his will. Claiming so niucli, he must be brought to account for 
all that he claimed. His great achievements in the field of diplomacy, 
his personal triumphs over rivals and enemies, the creation of a French 
army and a French navy, the lasting impression of his overmastering 
personality — these things give him a great place in history. But he 
must also be judged by his work as an administrator, and by the effects 
of his work on the internal prosperity and development of Fi'ance. 

France needed a great administrator. The development of her 
institutions had not kept pace with her growth. The monarchy had 
accepted the heritage of a hundred feudal sovereigns ; it had undertaken 
the task of welding a dozen races into a nation ; all the men and all 
the treasures of the kingdom were at its disposal ; the fund of loyalty 
and national enthusiasm on which it could draw w'as almost inexhaustible; 
but the machinery for the orderly execution of its purposes was still to 
be created. We may also think, and consequences were to prove, that 
safeguards against the abuse of its authority were needed ; but we can 
hardly blame the statesman who saw in Parlements and Estates General 
only so many obstacles to efficiency. The matenals for a constitutional 
monarchy may have been present in France, though they were not 
very obvious to view ; but the materials for an orderly, law-abiding, and 
beneficent monarchy were certainly present, and Richelieu did little or 
nothing for their organisation. 

The mo.st crying need was that for financial reconstruction. The 
influence of royal finance was all-pervading, the needs of the royal 
treasury unceasing and progressive. The income of Henry IV was some 
40,000,000 of livres towards the end of his reign; his expenditure far less. 
The annual expenditure of Richelieu in his last years was 160-180,000,000. 
Yet the financial organisation that had served for Louis XI and Louis XII 
was still maintained without improvement. There was still a separate 
machinery for the collection and accomits of the taille, the aides, the 
gabelle, and the domaine. The revenue was still diverted at its sources 
to meet local expenditui-e so that hardly more than a half reached the 
royal exchequer. The system of audit and accounts was still hopelessly 
defective. A quarter of the revenue appears in the accounts in a lump 
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Slim, acquits au comptant, cash expended on items unspecified, the 
vouchers for which expenditure were burnt every three months. The 
indirect taxes wore still farmed. The expense.s of collection were 
enormous. It is estimated that the cost of levying the taille ivas 
25 per cent., of levying the aides and gabelle not less than 40 per cen^. 
Extraordinary resources were even more wastefully procured. Offices to 
the value of 500,000,000 livres were sold during Richelieu’s ministry, 
of which sum only 350,000,000 reached the Treasury. Not only did 
such devices mean in effect the boiTowing of money at ruinous rates of 
interest, but the offices thus created hampered the public machine at 
every turn. It was the rule and not the exception for three officers to 
do the work of one, officiating in successive years. The interest of the 
public debt under Richelieu rose from 2,000,000 to 21,000,000 livres. 
In the last years of the reign default was made on the public debt and 
on salaries to the extent of three-eighths; and the protesting rentias 
were severely punished. In 1641 the clergy were forced by the most 
open coercion to contribute 4,000,000 livres in three years to the 
public revenue in addition to their ordinary don gratuit. In 1639 the 
revenues from the communal octrois were seized for the King ; and the 
communes were left without resources. At Richelieu's death the revenue 
for three years had been anticipated. All this, except in the case of 
the clergy, ocemved by the simple fiat of the King. In 1636-7 the 
population of Limousin, Poitou, Angoumois, Saintonge, Gascony, rose 
in rebellion and were put down by force. In 1639 the rebellion of the 
Nupkds in Normandy was supported by the Parlement and the bourgeoisie 
of the principal towns. Meanwhile financiers rapidly amassed enormous 
fortunes ; Crown lands and Church lands were sold ; sources of revenue 
were pledged in security for loans ; the revenue raised by way of taille 
rose from 14,000,000 to 69,000,000 livres ; the oppressive gabelle pro- 
duced 19,000,000, and the retail price of salt amounted to four francs of 
modem money per pound ; commerce languished, agriculture starved, 
parishes were abandoned, lands went out of cultivation, and the taille 
^as collected by armed men. For all this Richelieu devised no single 
remedial measure. 

The burden of taxation was great; the distribution of it rendered 
its incidence even more gallipg. The pays d'etats, Languedoc, Provence, 
Burgundy, Britanny, paid hardly more than one-third of their proper 
share. Richelieu endeavoured indeed (1628-32) to assimilate the 
financial conditions of some of these provinces to the rest of France; 
but here his authority for once proved insufficient; and he had to 
compoimd with the freer provinces for the restoration of their liberties. 
Dauphine alone lost its privileges. Not only did the nobles and the 
clergy escape the moi'c burdensome forms of taxation ; but the myriads 
of officials, whose numbers ivere constantly growing, also avoided payment, 
hlany professions were exempt. Most of the chief towns paid a light 
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composition for taille. It is estimated that a fourth of the population 
of France went free of direct taxation on one ground or another. 
Moreover, one-thii-d of France escaped the chief part of the galelk. 
The burden of the unprivileged and especially of the peasants was the 
b^vier in consequence. 

Richelieu himself, though profuse, was not avaricious. His income 
from ecclesiastical benefices was about a million and a half I'wrcs ; and he 
received as much more from property and pensions. At his death his 
fortune, though large, was not lai-ge in proportion to his opportunities. 
That he himself was no financier, need not be laid to his charge. But 
that he did not discover and employ able financiers is largely due to the 
principles which governed his public action. He required his men of 
finance to be as subservient as his generals. His Bullions and Bouthilliers 
found him money ; he did not understand, he did not care to understand 
the means. More capable ministers might have been less easy to control. 
Even their dishonesty was valuable, as placing them more completely 
in his power, should they at any time give offence. 

In general administration Richelieu made little systematic improve- 
ment. Local administration, so far as it existed, was in the hands of 
the heads of the five-and-twenty governments into which France was 
divided, and of the ParleirKnts. The military local authority was in the 
hands of the Governors, the civil authority in the hands of the Parle- 
ments. In times of weak government the authority of Governor’s had 
frequently been used in the cause of rebellion. Richelieu made it clear how 
slight that authority really was, and it was proved that the rebellion 
even of a Montmorency was not dangerous. But the Cardinal was 
naturally not inclined to increase the importance of the Governors : and 
their office continued to be one rather of dignity than of power. Only six 
months’ residence w'as customary; and even this was frequently evaded. 
With the Parlements he was constantly in collision ; they approved 
neither his financial edicts, nor his manner of dealing with political 
offenders, noi’ his contemptuous attitude towards the law. They were not 
suited for the work of administration ; and, if they had been, they would 
not have been suited to the Cardinal. His methods were arbitrary and 
direct; he carried further the practice introduced bv his predeces.sors 
of despatching commissioners, maitres des ^requites, to districts where 
action was necessary; under the name oi intendants de justice, de police, 
et des finances, these officers received the widest authority to override every 
existing functionary or institution, to order all matters at the pleasure 
of the central Government, to try persons and causes without regard to 
the formalities of law. Similar officers accompanied the armies, where 
their simple procedure and extensive competence proved of the highest 
value in controlling and regulating expenditi^re and supply. Eventually 
a system of iniendants 'vas created ; Vmt under Richelieu there was no 
system; no law prescribed the duties of inteialants or defined their 
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powers ; the despatch of each iniendant was an act of arbitrary force ; 
the intendants were the direct agents of a lawless autocracy. 

In matters relating to justice France was already well pro\-ided. The 
Courts of the presidiaiue and the Parl-emcnts, with minor jurisdictions, 
covered tlie field well ; the complaint was rather of the excessive coya- 
plexity of the system and procedure, than of injustice or defect. But 
Richelieu made it a practice in dealing with political offenders to dis- 
regard the ordinary Courts of justice, and to proceed by the action of 
commissions of judges specially chosen to try the particular case. By 
such tribunals, Cinq-Mars, de Thou, Montmorency, the Marshal de 
Marillac, and many others were condemned. If a first commission showed 
any hesitation, it was dissolved, and a second appointed. However clear 
the offence, the Cardinal would not allow the law to take its normal 
course. The Parlements protested ; but their protests were disregarded. 

In matters relating to public order little progress was made. The 
nobility as a class neither required crushing, nor were crushed. Im- 
poverished by the high rate of customary experiditiu-e in the Court and 
witli the array, and by the fall in the purchasing power of the fixed dues 
which they received from their tenants, their chief ambition was to win 
the favour of the Government and to secure its patronage, rather than to 
thwart it. The destruction of rpyal fortresses except on the frontier 
was a wise measure of economy. The destruction of the fortified 
residences of the nobility may or may not have been necessary as a 
precaution; but such residences, for the most part, were indefensible 
against modern ordnance, and their destruction without indemnity was 
in any case an injustice. The practice of the magnates to raise rebellion 
on any occasion of discontent required severe repression ; in the process 
of repression it became clear how scanty were the actual resources con- 
trolled by such rebels. The general security of ordinary citizens under 
Richelieu’s rule was neither greater nor less than it had been in earlier 
times, and left much to be desired. The armies, whose pay became 
more and more irregular, lived upon the country where they were 
quartered. To be treated as a conquered country implied exceptional 
indulgence and not the reverse. In spite of the striking example made 
of de Bouteville and des Cihapelles, the practice of duelling was hardly 
less prevalent under Richeljeu than it had been under Henry IV. The 
Cardinal’s police was admirable for the discovery of secret intrigues ; for 
the security of common people it was not intended. The almost complete 
freedom of the press that had existed up to 1630 was in that year 
destroyed ; for the indulgent control of the Parlements and the Sorbonne 
was substituted a rigorous censorship: and a government permit was 
required for every publication. Of the press as a useful source of 
instruction to statesmen, ,he had no notion. The official Gazette de 
France contained all the information about public affairs which he 
thought desirable for the people. 
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Richelieu’s friendship for letters followed the same principle as his 
other efforts, the establishment of a central and supreme authority. 
This was an age when literary and social circles or cliques exercised a 
considerable influence. The dix-sept seigneurs assembled at the house 
of Bassompierre, Mesdeurs du Marais in that of Madame de Rohan ; the 
Countess of Soissons, the Princess of Conde, held similar gatherings. 
The Hotel de Rambouillet was the centre for the pj-ecieux. One of these 
clubs met at the house of Valentin Conrart to discuss literary questions. 
Richelieu heard of their discussions, and offered them his protection and 
official recognition. Though somewhat embarrassed, they had no choice 
but to accept, and in 1634 they were constituted as the French Academy. 
The Parlemeiit with considerable reluctance registered their letters-patent 
in 1637. The number of the members from the first was forty, of whom 
Balzac, Voiture, Chapelain, Vaugelas were the most distinguished. They 
accepted their prescribed mission ; to purify the French language, and 
to determine its canons according to the best usage. For tliis purpose 
in 1638 they began, at the suggestion of Chapelain, the compilation of 
their Dictionary, in which the influence of Vaugelas was predominant. 
The later history of the Academy is beyond the scope of this chapter. 

The age of Richelieu was an age of a great religious revival in 
France. The Cardinal de BeruUe founded the Oratory, and multiplied 
institutions for the instruction of clergy. St Vincent de Paul founded his 
Sceurs de la ChariU, and his Congregation of the Mission. The Ursulines 
and the Visitandines took in band the education of girls and women. 
The Jesuit schoolmasters and professors were active everywhere. Richelieu 
himself did something for the reformation of the religious Orders, and 
procured his election as head of the three great Orders of Cluny, Citeaux, 
and Premontre, partly with this object. He did good service in com- 
posing the disputes between secular and regular clergy, in requiring 
of tbe religious license to preach and to confess, and in subjecting them 
to the authority of the Bishops. It was his ambition to become head 
of the Church in France, as he was ruler of the State, When the Pope 
thwarted his desire to be Legate for France, he dreamed of becoming’ 
Patriarch of a national Church. Yet flagi-ant abuses went unremedied 
in the Church. Non-residence, plurality of benefices, abbeys and priories 
in lay hands, the charging of lay pensions op. ecclesiastical revenues, the 
employment of Cardinals and Archbishops in military commands — these 
disorders the Ccardinal, himself a soldier and a pluralist, did not attempt 
to check. 

He is seen perhaps at his best in his treatment of the Protestants 
after their pretensions to political independence had been finally sup- 
pressed. The toleration which was accorded to them was real. The 
greatest consideration was shown for their susceptibilities, and the 
hostility of the Catholic population was kept in bound.?. Their pastors 
were exempted from iaille ; a subvention of 200,000 limes was accorded to 
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them ; they were compensated for the loss of the propertv of the Church in 
B&.m. Richelieu was anxious to win over the minis Lers and prepare the 
way for a general conversion. In this he was disappointed, but individual 
conversions were frequent, and the Catholic clergy were taxed to provide 
pensions for converted Protestant ministers. Of the growing influer.^ 
of Jansenist opinions he showed himself less tolerant ; he inaugurated the 
long struggle between the monarchy and this sect by the imprisonment 
of the Abbe of Saint Cyran in 1638; for reasons which are not 
altogether clear, he saw in these opinions a danger to the State; but 
the time has not yet come to enlarge upon this theme. 

Different estimates may be formed of the military achievements of 
the Cardinal ; as to the general tendencies of his political action there is 
less room for doubt. Talents, industry, perseverance, resolution, courage, 
these he possessed in the highest degree. The game of politics, as he 
understood it and as it was generally understood, he played with con- 
summate ability. Though at a vast expense, he checked the dangerous 
preponderance of the Habsburg coalition and kept for France her proper 
place among the Powers. That a large proportion of the sacrifices which he 
imposed upon his country for this end were unnecessary, that the heritage 
of bankniptcy which he left to his successors was due to misgovernment, 
that his habitual contempt of law and justice was impolitic as well as 
immoral, that he created no system to take the place of that which he 
destroy'ed, that the absolutism which he set up was lawless and disorderly, 
that he seems to have never comprehended the true bases of national 
prosperity and national power — these are defects which become the more 
flagrant the more highly we estimate his gifts. The abasement of the 
magnates, the suppression of the Huguenots, the Habsbmg wars, even 
the maintenance of his personal power — these were legitimate ends. But 
in his choice of means he was reckless and improvident ; in his choice of 
pei’sons he looked for subservience rather than for independent initiative ; 
of more exalted aims he had no conception ; of mercy and justice he took no 
account ; of creative and beneficent statesmanship he had no share. Four- 
fifths of the field of political endeavour he left untouched, or touched only 
to encumber and destroy. If the Peace of Westphalia and the Peace of 
the Pyrenees were of his making, so also was the Revolution of 1789. 
He had revealed to the F/ench monarchy the weakness of all those 
traditional and conventional restraints which had limited the power of 
earlier Kings for good, and more especially for evil ; the autocracy was 
slow to unlearn the lesson he had taught. The bonfires of rejoicing 
which celebrated his decease were premature ; his death w^■^s not to ease 
the bondage which his living will had imposed on France. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VASA IN SV\TSDEN AND POLAND. 
(1560-1630.) 

Gustavus Vasa at his death in 1560 left the future of Sweden only 
half assured. His forty years of resolute government, indeed, had done 
much to establish in his dominions a condition of unexampled prosperity. 
The strength of the nation had gi-own as the authority of the Crown 
increased. In 1520 Sweden had been a dependency of Denmark, unable 
to free herself from the political tyranny of Christian II without sub- 
mitting to the commercial tyranny of Liibeck. Gustavus had given her 
independence, political, commercial, and ecclesiastical alike, and with it 
the strength which was impelling her towards a policy of empire. 

The amazing progress which Sweden owed to the founder of the 
Vasa dynasty was achieved by a policy which w^ls to leave deep marks 
upon her future. “ Necessity,” Gustavus held, “ breaks law, not merely 
the law of man, but at times the law of God also.” To him necessity 
always meant the increase of royal power. Avaricious of power, he set 
himself to seize it at home and to avoid hazarding it abroad ; and in 
both aims he succeeded. 

After his death change in the policy of Sweden was inevitable. To 
maintain a strong monarchy might be possible, but the days of seclusion 
were numbered. A State which owed everything to the Prote.stant faith 
and the Baltic Sea could not remain indifferent while the fortunes ol 
both were in peril. Apart from the Counter-reformation, the decay of 
the Teutonic Order, the decline of the Hanseatic League, the awakening 
of Russia, and the expanding ambitions of D^enmark were new arguments 
which must compel Sweden to take action. The methods of Gustavus, 
moreover, were such as no other King could follow. Himself a promoted 
noble, he pillaged the Church remoi-selessly and administered the kingdom 
like a gi-eat domain. Seizing manors by hundreds, he looked to them for 
a revenue and even for an army, while he laboui-ed with marvellous 
energy to control the economic life of the whole nation. The policy, 
both intei’national and internal, by which his sons Ei-ik and John brought 
Sweden to the verge of dissolution (1560-98), \ier deliverance by hi.s third 
son Charles (1599-1611), and the efforts by which, under Charles and 
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liK sijiB G-astaTOi. Adolphus, she gAincil <iT-gaidsatioii. cnu.pirc. and the 
'statns of a great Powa', loim the th<ime of these pages. 

lirik X,I\', -»Tho .suereedod without tpicstion to his fatlier''s th.rone 
ajsd toeasare, hisd growii to luanlnx-xl as h«r to the kingttoui. A lo^-er 
of pomp, he is said to ha\'e declared that he must .seek to snhjiigat^ 
more reahns said lands, or he would not westr his ctowu. It raav !» 
douhted, however, whetlier the slmigth of Swaien warranted .so complete 
a breach with the policy of Gastavus. Hex resources ill responded 
to the breadtli of her terTitorv, Tlie ane.ient prorinee of Finland 
was indeed profitable to the Crown. But Nonrav still stretched across 
the mountains, while foreign and often hostile territorv intervened be- 
tween Sweden and the States of western and central F.m\({ic, Her 
single preciu'ious outlet to the North Se.a w;is a narrow strip of territory 
at the mouth of tiie river Goto, w here Elfsborg a as to pro\-e far from 
impregnable. Between Elfsborg .and Kalmar st.relcbod the eckist-provinces 
of Ilalland, Skane and Bleking. those fertile plains of the southern 
peninsula wiiichj like Gotland, the ancient stepping-stone across the 
Baltic, were fiefs of tlie Danish Crown. Suwilaud, the bonier pro\ ince, 
was a stronghold of robbers .-md outlaws fnim both nations, Frenn 
Kalmar to tlie northern limit of civilisation, which adventurous jioasaiits 
and fishermen were slowly pressing nortliwani from Gctle. the long 
coast-line with innumerable inlets for invadcra jnsHlied the dictum id’ 
Gustavais Adolphus, “ \I'e are nowhere weaker than in Sweden.’’ 

The wealth of Sweden was no greater than might be looked for 
in a land ivhere less than one million people were stre'wn over a vast 
area, and in a climate which neither incited nor richly ivwaidod industry. 
Foreigners in Sweden remarked that tlie people were long-lh'cd, adaptable, 
and cheerful, but that they were unskilled in tlie arts and disinclined for 
sobriety and steady work. Coimnunications were poor, and commerce 
feeble. A great part of the royal revenue was paid in kind. The mines 
and fisheries, from which Gustaviis had hoped so niucli, were not in 
themselves sufficient to support a lai’ge population or to supply an 
abundant revenue. Education, at a moment when Svinden had lirokeii 
with Rome without as yet drawing full nourishment I’rom Witlcnbcrg, 
was at its lowest. And govemment, by which alone Lliesc manifold 
defects could be remedied, was still rude and insecure. 

For the moment, indeccl, the King was supreme. The Hereditary 
Settlement {Arfforening) of IShi, by which elective gave place to heredi- 
tary monarchy, symbolised his triumph over Church, people, and noble.s. 
From each of these classes, however, a sovereign weaker than Gustavn.s 
must experience I'enewcd rivalry for power. The Church, crippled and 
plundered as it was, had begun to develop a force of corporate rcsi.stancc 
which baffled each of Erik’s four successors upon the throne. The people, 
in spite of all the shai-p lessons of Gustavu.s, had not completely re- 
nounced their practice of armed resistance to measures which displeased 
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tliem. Only by fair words or show of force could the Crown secure 
the obedience of a province. Believing themselves defrauded if any 
intermediate authority was thrust between their sovereign and them- 
selves, they obstructed the creation of adequate executive, judicial, and 
l^jslative organs of the State. 

In general, however, the influence of the people lay on the side 
of the Vasa against the caste which formed the most dangerous rival 
of monarchy. The nobles, sons of the men who perished in the Blood-bath 
of 1520, were enriched with the spoils of the Church, and had not for- 
gotten that the Hereditary Settlement of 1544! was a blow to aristocracy. 
They had acquiesced in the elevation of the Vasa, but they conceived 
themselves to be entitled both to curtail the powers of the Crown and 
to share in their exercise. Their ambition was to secure a position 
with regard to the King similar to that enjoyed by their peers in 
the Empire. They claimed that their performance of Icnight-service 
{Rustijdnst ) — the maintenance of a prescribed number of mounted 
soldiers — freed their estates from taxation and made them practically 
supreme over the districts in which they lived. To what extremes of 
lawlessness their pretensions might lead was seen when a bold noble 
annexed the lands and forests of the Crown, punished one of his bailiffs 
who had fled to Court, and, when another bailiff cut down a wood, pro- 
posed to hang him together with every peasant who had shared in the 
offence. The nobles possessed a monopoly of seats in the Rad, a snicall 
council out of which the Swedish Diet (Riksdag) grew, and which 
except in times of stress performed the ordinary functions of a National 
Assembly. The chief offices thus fell into their hands, and they pro- 
tested strongly, and in the main successfully, against the employment 
of any offi.cers of State whatsoever who were not of native and of gentle 
birth. They thus formed a check on progress when the King was 
competent, and a menace to the power of the Crown in the hands of a 
iTiler unequal to defending it. 

In the reign of Gustavns the danger from the nobles was latent, 
and the danger from the Church and people was averted by force. Erik 
was confronted in addition by danger from three great royal duchies, 
which was in great part created by his father. The testament of 
Gustavus, of which part receired the sanction of the Estates in 1547 
and the whole in 1560, provided his sons with appanages, and attempted 
by admonitions and regulations to secure their future cooperation for 
the good of the kingdom. The most weighty part of the testament was 
that by which the King conferred upon the three half-brothers of Erik 
rights of hereditary sovereignty over great portions of Sw^eden. Jolm 
was confirmed in the authority over Abo, Kumogard, Aland and 
Raseborg which he had already exercised for several years, and thus 
remained master of Finland. Charles received the gi-eatest part of 
Sodermanland and Nerike with Vermeland, the whole forming a broad 
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belt across the kingdom. Magnus, who was older than Charles but 
weaker in mind, was to rule adjacent territories to the south, including 
some two-thirds of Ostergotland. By whatever motives these dispositions 
were inspired — whether to save part at least of the realm from the sway 
of Erik, or to curb the nobles by the creation of a class of royal Duke^ 
or to indulge an affection for the yoxmger sons which was sti-onger 
than statesmanship, or to satisfy their equitable claim to share in the 
family inheritance — the result was that Sweden was divided and its 
very independence placed in jeopardy for more than sixty years. 

The death of Gustavus caused a crisis in which the decisive factor 
was the character of his successor. Erik possessed a full share of the 
ability with which the descendants of Gustavus were endow'ed. His 
political insight was not contemptible, wdiile his political imagination was 
active. A child of the Renaissance, he took delight in composing verse 
and prose, in painting and music, in languages, in translating the classics 
and in studying the stars. But this tropical luxuriance, as Geijer finely 
suggests, was the product of subterranean fires. Erik was too ill-balanced 
to endure the stress of kingship. The extravagance with w'hich he 
pressed his suit upon Eli 2 abefch of England is well known. As Crown 
Prince he had delighted in the wild orgies of his Court at Kalmar, and 
he was already suspicious almost to the verge of madness. 

For three years, however, the young King grappled vigorously with 
his task. The most momentous problem of policy w'as the establishment 
of a single sovereignty within the Swedish State. In April, 1561, Erik 
secured the concurrence of the Estates in a statute known from the 
scene of the Diet as the Articles of Arboga. By this enactment his 
brothers were compelled to renounce the dangerous prerogatives which 
the testament of Gustavus had conferred upon them. Dwellers in the 
duchies were to swear fealty to the King instead of to the Dukes, and the 
royal supremacy was established in matters of war and negotiation, taxa- 
tion, appeals, the nomination of judges and of bishops, and the confer- 
ment of nobility and privilege. This weighty assertion of the power of 
ihe Crown was accompanied by the establishment of a royal Court of 
Appeal,' which met one of the most pressing needs of the growing 
nation. A body of justices (Konunffs Ndvvnd) was appointed, part 
to remain at Stockholm and part to go on circuit when required. 

Having bridled the Dukes, Erik next endeavoured to regulate the 
status of the nobles, to whose support his triumph at Arboga was due. 
To add splendour and security to the Crown, he conferred upon his 
intimates the new dignities of Count and Baron, and endowed them 
with grants of royal revenues, which were moderate in amount but here- 
ditary. He then set himself to correlate the duties and the privileges 
attendant upon noble birth. The scale of knight-service was fixed 
in 1562 by the Upsala Constitution at the i-ate of one well-appointed 
horseman for every 300 maiks of income from hereditary estates or 
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200 marks from fiefs of the Crown. Manor-house and' home-farm were 
not to be reckoned in, but every nobleman, however poor, must maintain 
a soldier, or lose caste and submit to ordinary taxation. The burden 
imposed by the Upsala Constitution was nominally less onerous by one- 
ialf than that imposed by Gustavus in 1559 ; but Erik enforced his 
maims with such stringency as to annul this benefit and gradually to 
abenate the nobles. 

Meanwhile the future both of the King and of his realm was being 
determined in Livonia. At this moment the struggle for predominance 
in the Baltic, a straggle vital to the Power which held both Stockholm 
and Abo, entered the phase which within the compass of 160 yeais 
(1561-1721) was to bring to Sweden her glory, her empire, and her 
downfall. The Teutonic Order was moribund, and Erik,' as heir to 
Sweden, and Jolin, as lord of Finland, had united to oppose their 
father’s policy of timid home-keeping and to secure for the Vasa dynasty 
a share in Esthonia and Livonia. During the summer of 1561 the 
Protestant town of Reval became Swedish ; but at the end of November 
the Order made complete submission to Sigismund II of Poland. Sweden, 
it seemed, must either abandon her hopes of aggrandisement or pre- 
pare for war. Russia and Denmark however were also candidates 
for the prize, and Sigismund suggested a third solution which promised 
immediate peace at the hazard of future struggles. In July, 1561, he 
proposed an alliance of Sweden and Poland against Russia, to be 
cemented by the marriage of one of his sisters with Duke John. Erik 
seemed inclined to acquiesce in an arrangement which woxild have made 
Lis brother all but heir presumptive to the Polish Crowm. In February, 
1562, however, he forbade the match and proceeded to capture Pernau. 
John, after long hesitation, defied both the royal command and the 
Articles of Arboga. In October he married Catharine Jagello and 
received seven fortresses in Livonia as security for the repayment of 
money borrowed by Sigismund. Erik, who suspected his brother of 
treasonable intrigues in Sweden, summoned the Estates to Stockholm 
and procured from them a sentence of forfeiture and death against hin, 
(June 7, 1563), The Duke defended Abo ; but in August he was forced 
to surrender to an army of 10,000 men. Many of his servants were 
put to death, and he was imprisoned in the lonely fortress of 
Gripsholm. There he remained for four ''years, while the King and 
his low-born minister Goran Persson subjected Sweden to a reign of 
terror. 

The downfall of John was accompanied by the progress of tlie 
Swedish arms in Livonia; but for both disasters Poland was amply 
avenged by Denmark, her new ally. The relations between Erik and 
Frederick II had grown steadily worse. The hereditary rivalry between 
the Scandinavian Kings was symbolised ‘by the Three Crowns of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, which each of them bore on his 
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escutcheon. It \vas now inflamed by the quest of empire on the eastern 
shore of the Baltic. Erik, who hoped to drive the Danes from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, toiled to win allies by way of marriage and 
wooed Elizabeth of England, Mary of Scotland, and Christina of 
Hesse-Cassel. The Danes on the otlier hand made use of their superi^ 
ority at sea by intercepting the Swedish embassies and supplies, until in 
June, 1563, they were severely defeated off Bornholm by Jakob Bagge. 
The Emperor summoned a congress at Bostock, but strove in vain to 
preserve peace. In August the war knoivn as the Northern Seven Years’ 
War was formally declared by Denmark (1563-70). 

Sweden was in great peril, for her rise had given offence to several 
Powers. Frederick secured the alliance of the Poles, of the Elector 
Augustus of Saxony, and of the men of Liibeck, who feared for their 
trade with Livonia and hoped much from the restoration of a Danish 
dynasty in Sweden. As against these diplomatic triumphs, Erik could 
only point to an agreement for seven years’ peace with Russia. He failed 
either to develop the latent conflict of interest between the allies or to 
secure counter-alliances with their several enemies. He alienated the 
Emperor by slighting the Congress of Rostock, and lost the Hessian 
marriage by addressing a love-letter to Queen Elizabeth which was seized 
and despatched to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel by the Danes. Then, 
with the consent of his Estates, he sued for the hand of Renee of 
Lorraine, only to affront aU parties by a secret match with his mistress 
Karin MS,nsdotter, the offspring of a common soldier. 

In the field the King’s influence was even more disastrous than in the 
Cabinet. While the Swedish army was a national force which might 
soon be made formidable, Frederick was trusting to some 30,000 German 
mercenaries, a host which could not long be satisfied with the spoils of 
Smiland and Vastergotland. Erik and Persson, however, w^ere not strate- 
gists but barbarians, and the war became a series of brutalities. Both 
armies devastated where they could not conquer, and not seldom put 
their prisoners to death. At home the Swedes gained no signal success 
and suffered several grave dissisters. Chief of these was the loss of 
Elfsborg, whose fall in September, 1563, cut Sweden off from the North 
Sea. Such was the isolation of the kingdom that wine could not be 
procured for the administration of the Eucharist, and the King outraged 
the feelings of the hierarchjr by authorising the consecration of W'ater 
or water mixed with honey. 

In September, 1565, however, a foothold on the western coast was 
regained by the capture of Varberg, while in Norway, in Livonia, and on 
the sea, wherever Erik was not, the dreary struggle was waged on equal 
terms. Klas Kri.stersson (Horn) proved himself a worthy successor to 
Jakob Bagge, until he succumbed to the plague in 1566. Gustavus, 
moreover, by his lifelong iilVective against “the Jutes,” had made the 
war popular in Sweden. In March, 1566, the Estates protested that 
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they were ready to sacrifice life, lands, and aU that they had rather than 
submit to an adverse peace. 

The year 1567, however, witnessed the collapse of Erik’s position 
both at home and abroad ; though he gained the Russian alliance by 
^idertaking to surrender the wife of his brother John to her rejected 
suitor, Ivan the Teirible. The Tsar afterwards asserted that he had 
believed her to be a widow and had wished to restore her to Poland in 
safety. Erik could not advance even such excuses as these. His infamy 
profited him but little. The Russian alliance did not save the Swedes 
from disasters in Norway and Livonia, while at home misgovernment 
was becoming insupportable. Erik’s capricious tyranny had not spared 
the high nobility, and he was conscious of their alienation from himself. 
Haunted by fears of treason, he suddenly struck at the great family of 
Sture, the kinsmen of his own half-brothers. In 1566 the young Nils 
Sture was condemned as a traitor. The King forced him to ride through 
the streets of Stockholm with a crowm of straw upon his head, then 
pardoned him and entrusted him with a mission to Lorraine. Next, with 
another change of purpose, be caused Goran Persson to indict the Sture 
and many other nobles before the Estates at Upsala, and when Nils Sture 
returned from Lorraine, he flung him into prison. On May 22, 1567, 
however, the King expressly guaranteed his safety; but two days later he 
visited him in prison and stabbed him to death. The old Count Svante 
Sture, his son Erik, and two other lords were next despatched by the 
soldiery, and the King’s tutor, Beurreus, paid for his remonstrance with 
his life. 

The royal assassin fled from Upsala and for some days wandered 
demented through the land. The interregnum attested both the weakness 
and the strength of the Vasa. No one arose, either to act for the King 
or to supplant him. John was in prison, Magnus had lost his reason, 
and Charles was still a boy. At this moment, moreover, the indicted 
nobles were found guilty of treason by the Estates. Within a month 
the King had recovered himself sufficiently to set about the work of 
conciliation, and he allowed Persson to be condemned to death. In the 
autumn, however, he became possessed by the belief that John had 
supplanted him in the kingship, and in a grotesque encounter the two 
brothers in turn did homage to each other. 

Meanwhile the Danes were preparing to strike a blow of unusual 
severity. In a triumphant winter campaign Daniel Rantzau, “the 
Turenne of Denmark,” swept through SmSland and Ostergotland, 
burned and pillaged more than 1400 homesteads, and took by surprise 
the camp of the defenders at Norrby. He crowned the bold enterprise 
by a masterly retreat, which encouraged Erik to give himself the airs of 
a conqueror. 

During the year 1568 the King steadily undermined his throne. He 
set John at liberty, restored Persson to favour, made Karin Mansdotter 
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Duke Charles. — Peace of Stettin. , [ 1668-73 


Under such a King, in a land which still depended on personal 
government, the character and conduct of the Duke became of great 
importance. Charles, who since Magnus had become insane ruled in 
his own right over about one-twelfth of the nation, set an example 
^hich contrasted strongly with the misrule which prevailed beyond the 
oonfine.s of his duchy. He claimed, moreover, to be entitled by birth 
to a share in the sovereignty of the kingdom ; and as the .strongest of 
the sons of Gustavus he exercised great influence on policy. As a 
rallying-point of opposition to the injimioas innovations of the King he 
rendered invaluable service to the State. The intrigues of John with 
the Counter-reformation and with Poland were steadily w'atched by 
a harsh and unbending colleague of high courage and Calvini.stic 
sympathies, whose ideal was the maintenance of the Vasa dynasty by 
adhesion to the principles laid down by Gustavus. 

The accession of the husband of Catharine JageUo was equivalent 
to peace with Poland. In foreign affairs, therefore, the first duty of the 
new Government was to bring to an end the destructive and unprofitable 
war with Denmark. As early as November, 1568, indeed, tbe envoys 
of the rebellious Dukes had signed a treaty at Roeskilde by which 
Sweden surrendered her conquests, yielded the right to wear the Three 
Crowns, and paid 200,000 thalers. Frederick offered to renounce the 
indemnity, but John and the Estates preferred to fight on in the hope 
of driving the Danes from the peninsula. 'Ihe campaign of 1569-70, 
however, only increased the need of peace. The Danes recovered 
Varberg and sent a fleet to Reval, while Ivan, balked of the wife of 
John, flung his ambassadors into prison. France and Poland offered 
in vain to mediate, but the Emperor was more successful, and the 
Seven Years’ War closed, as it began, with a congress at Stettin. 

After more than five months’ negotiation, the Peace of Stettin was 
concluded (December, 1570) on the basis of the mutual restoration of 
conquests. TTie question of the Three Crowns was referred to an Imperial 
Court of arbitration ; and Sweden was compelled to redeem Elfsborg by 
the payment of 150,000 thalers. To raise this sum, nominally rathe:- 
more than ^£’33,000, it was necessary to subject all movables in Sweden 
to an inquest more searching than that of Domesday. The peasants 
contributed one-tenth of their substance, the unburnt towns one-twelfth, 
and the burnt towns one-eighteenth. Payment was made in no less 
than seven currencies. The tax-gatherers were compelled to compute 
the decline in value from the standard money of Gustavus through the 
best, medium, and ordinary impressions of Erik down to the still baser 
coins is.sued by John in 1568, 1569, and 1570. 

Further debasement, however, was yet to come, for a thirteen years’ 
war with Russia had begun. In the days of Gustavus, Ivan’s hordes 
had sold captive men and women for a few pence. In 1573, when they 
took Weissenstein, they bound to stakes the survivors of the little 
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ganlson and roasted them alive. Sweden was too poor to pav for 
vengeanee and in 1577 she had lost all Livonia save Reval. At this 
point, however, the King of Poland, Stephen Bathory, intervened. Poles 
and Swedes in alliance overthrew the enemy at Venden (1578), drove 
him from Livonia, invaded Ingila and took Naiva (September, 1581]^ 
The Tsar, though shut out from the Baltic, was glad to conclude a 
truce with both States. The truce of Pliusa with Sweden was to run 
for three years, reckoned from August, 1583 ; and in 1585 the term was 
prolonged till 1590. 

In 1583, for the fii-st time for twenty years, Sweden was at peace 
with all her neighbours. Within her own borders, however, she was 
tom by strife. The weak and fitful absolutism of the King could not 
fail to provoke general opposition, and it seemed at times as if civil war 
were in sight. Tire King’s extravagance imposed unwonted taxation 
upon a people hanied by plague and exhausted by war. Too feeble or 
too self-satisfied to create any permanent organs of administration, John 
carried on his slovenly rule with the aid of secretaries, a practice which 
his subjects deemed unlawful. Shocked by the many abuses, the Rad 
continually but vainly protested, on one occasion begging the Iving to 
refrain from damaging his health by the bursts of choler which their 
interference provoked. But the brunt of i-esistance, ecclesiastical and 
political alike, was borne by Charles. The causes of discord between 
the brothers were innumerable, and the chief of these was beyond remedy. 
In Church matters, in taxation, and in the appointment of officials, the 
Duke asserted an independence which was clearly incompatible with tiie 
unity of the kingdom and the sovereignty of the King. On the other 
hand it was Charles alone who maintained good government, Protest- 
antism, and national freedom so far as his power extended. 

For the thii-d time since the death of Gustavus the alliance of the 
nobles decided a conflict between his sons. In January, 1582, John 
secured from the Diet at Stockholm both the acceptance of his Liturgy 
for the whole kingdom and the substantial revival of the Articles ot 
Arhoga against the pretensions of the Duke. In 1585, moreover, less than 
sixteen months after the death of Catharine, John widened the breach by 
his mesalliance with Gunilla Bielk e. In 1587, indeed, Charles gave way 
sufficiently to admit of the promulgation at Vadstena of a constitution 
drawn up by Erik Sparre/ to record the victory of the King, llie 
Liturgy, however, he would never tolerate. The clergy of his duchy 
w'ere denounced by the King as “members of the devil,'’ and the rojd 
bailiffs were instructed to imprison them as outlaws if they set foot m 
royal Sweden. Henceforward, however, the quest of the Polish Crown 
and the quan-el with the Rid which arose from it stood foremost m the 

mind of the King. or. xc a 

The death of King Stephen Bdthory in Det'ember, 1586, otiered 

John an opportunity of consoling himself for his own rejection in 1573 
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and 1574 by securing the Polish Crown for his son Sigismund. After 
long hesitation the Prince resolved to become a candidate. His com- 
petitors were the Tsar Feodor, Andreas, brother of the late King, and 
four Austrian Archdukes. Thanks in great part to the unscrupulous 
^ngue of Sparre, Sigismund was able to outbid them all with a delusive 
imdertaking to cede to Poland the Swedish conquests in Livonia. The 
Queen Dowager and the Chancellor Zamoyski procured his election by 
the nobles on August 9, 1587 ; but three days later the Zborowski faction 
prevailed upon the Senate to choose Archduke Maximilian as King. 
In mid-September Sigismund landed at Danzig, only to find himself 
dependent for throne and safety on Zamoyski’s troops; while the im- 
possibility of either repudiating or fulfilling his bargain with regard to 
Livonia heightened the difficulty of his position. 

The repulse of Maximilian from Cracow, where Sigismund held his 
entry, and the surrender of the Archduke after a decisive battle at 
Pitschen in Silesia (January, 1588), did not bring the troubles of the 
former to an end. Some hated Sigismund for his Swedish birth, which 
made him in their eyes no better than the Germans whose dress and 
language he affected. Many missed in him the frank, genial, and martial 
temper of a Polish sovereign. Zamoyski, rather than the King, led the 
ascendant party in the State. Sigismund’s position in many respects 
resembled that of William III in England, who likewise wearied of the 
crown. Early in 1589 he entered upon secret negotiations with a view 
to installing the Ar'chduke Ernest in his stead. 

The conspiracy against the Republic was chastised by a public 
humiliation which left the monarchy even weaker than before. At the 
so-caUed Diet of Inquisition in 1592 the Primate of Gnesen solemnly 
arraigned the conduct and policy of the King. “ Sire ! think upon your 
oath,” he cried, “ take warning by your predecessor, Henry (of Valois), 
who broke faith and perished miserably.” Zamoyski, who remained till 
his death in 1605 the champion of Polish nationality, added words of 
defiance and warning and demanded the dismissal of the foreign guards. 
At length the King capitulated, and promised in writing that he would- 
never abandon the kingdom, or diminish the privileges of the nation, or 
nominate his successor. 

Before Sigismund sailed from Sweden to Poland the prospect of a 
personal union between States so incompatible had compelled John and 
the Edd to formulate a plan for their future relations. Both before and 
after his mission to Warsaw Erik Sparre strove to safeguard the 
interests of Sweden and of the Rad by means of a document finally 
signed by John and Sigismund at Kalmar (September, 1587). 

The so-called Statute of Kalmar asserted complete equality between 
Poland and Sweden and provided for arbitration of their differences on 
equal terms. In spirit, however, it recognised the precedence of the older 
kingdom. Sigismund, when King of both countries, might live in Poland 
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on condition of ’niaintaining a Swedish council and chancery at his side 
and of visiting Sweden at least once in three years. In law and govern- 
ment, in foreign policy and religion, the Statute provided for the 
independence of Sweden and her provinces in Livonia and Russia with 
a care which extended even to the possibility of the King’s inducing' 
the Pope to absolve him from observing its provisions. The realm 
however was to be independent only in order that the R&d might 
govern. The substance of power in Sweden was to pass to a Council 
of seven great nobles, one of whom alone was to be chosen by the Duke. 
The design to depress Charles to the rank of a noble was so patent that 
the Statute was concealed from him for several years ; and he therefore 
never acknowledged its validity. 

No sooner had they reached their goal than both father and son 
wished to retrace their steps. John, soured by opposition and weary of 
ruling, cared for nothing save to regain the companionship of his heir. 
He favoured Sigismund’s plan of abdication and met his son at Reval 
in the summer of 1589, resolved to bring him back to Sweden. The 
Swedes however united with the Poles in protesting against a repetition 
of the crime of Henry of Valois. Even the staff of John’s army raised 
its voice to condemn so wanton a challenge to war. John, who had 
consistently defied the R5d, declaring that he would go to Reval 
“though men should fall as grass in summer before the scythe,” 
answered only with harsh rebukes; but Sigismund, on whom many 
influences were at work, proved more pliable. At the end of Sep- 
tember, after two months of intercourse, father and son parted ; John 
-with a thirst for vengeance upon the Rad which the remnant of his 
days proved too scanty to appease. 

In his bitterness against his ancient allies John sought reconciliation 
-with his ancient enemy. In 1590 he surrendered to the Duke all the 
advantages won at Arboga, Vadstena, and Kalmar, ascribing the several 
statutes to the m.achinatioiis of wicked men. On these terms Charles 
gladly took upon himself a great part of the burden of government and 
fountenanced the King’s campaign against the rivals of monarchic 
power. Erik Sparre, Hogenskild and Ture Bielke, Axel Lejonhufvud 
and other great nobles were imprisoned and deprived of their fiefs on 
charges of treason, of which the most tangible was their original advocacy 
of the acceptance of the Polish Crown. At the same time the hereditary 
character of the monarchy was strengthened by a provision for an 
eventual female succession. The discord in Sweden favoured the 
Russians, who had renewed the war in January, 1590; while the aged 
King could only prosecute his generals and negotiate with the Tsar. 
In November, 1592, he died. 

At the death of John, Sweden and Poland became associated under 
the sway of a King incapable either of compromise in politics or of 
tolerance in religion. Inscrutable, imaginative, chaste, tenacious, and 
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able, Sigismund was by no means a force to be despised. The elective 
character of the Polish Crown and the jealousy of the nobles towards the 
relics of royal power combined with his Swedish birth and Jesuit 
education to prevent him from becoming a Polish patriot. Unrestrained 
^ ties of nationality, he surrendered himself to the service of Rome, and 
M her behest continued to bear the burden of Polish kingship. So to 
augment his power that he might become the northern counterpart of 
Philip II, a monarch who should purge Poland of heresy and bring 
Sweden and even Russia into the fold, — this was the dream of his life. 
The Jesuits were his counsellors, the Habsburgs his allies, and the Pope 
his master. Clement VIII, whose interest and influence in Poland had 
survived his mission of conciliation in the early days of Sigismund’s 
rule, was not slow to insist upon the duty of converting Sweden. Li 
the spring of 1503 he sent Bartolomeus Povsinski with a contribution 
of 20,000 scudi to further this aim. Sigismund was admonished to fill 
the vacant Swedish sees with Roman Catholics, and to provide in 
Stockholm, or, if that were impossible, in Poland, a Jesuit College for 
the Swedish youth. 

Meanwhile the Swedish Church declared its Lutheranism by the 
Upsala Resolution, already noticed in a previous volume, which 
became the national covenant of the Swedish people. The fanatic 
Abraham Angermannus was appointed to the metropolitan see of 
Upsala, and all preparations were made for securing ecclesiastical 
guarantees from the King as a condition of his coronation. Amid the 
.storms of the Counter-reformation, however, Sweden needed a ruler who 
could give her more than promises to refrain from assailing her Church. 
The union devised at Kalmar and upheld by the great nobles would at 
best revive the inespon.sible aristocracy with which Gustavus had done 
away. It was likely to degrade Sw'eden to the position of a Polish 
dependency, to imperil her Church, and to sacrifice her empire. The 
natimal centre of resistance to the vassalage of his country was Duke 
Charles, who had effected a reconciliation with the Rid and arranged, 
with the sanction of a small meeting of the Estates, that they should 
govern jointly with himself during his nephew’s absence (January, 1593). 

The authority of Charles, however, as none felt more keenly than 
himself, was indispensable to the welfare of Sweden rather than con- 
formable to her laws. The history of the (1592-9) during which 
Sigismimd remained King of Sweden in name records the successive 
stages by which an impossible position changed into revolution. First 
it became clear that a genuine regency of Charles on behalf of 
Sigismund was impracticable. While great nobles such as Klas 
Fleming, the ruler of Finland, refused to recognise any authority but 
that of the King, Charles and the Rad tried in vain to extort from 
him a guarantee of the Upsala Resolution, ftnd failing this to prevent 
him from setting foot in Sweden, At the end of September, 1593, 
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iie laadeB at Stnokliolm. and AT>i-aham Angermannus nnwiliinglv stood 
facie to face wth the papal legate Malaapina. Sigismnnd found Dulce, 
S&d, and Diet unanimous in their demand for the religions guRTantee ; 
and the fa^'orn- -which he cotild not re-h-ain IVom showing 'to Poles aud 
fiomamists erahittereri the long strugg-le which tollowed. The lvii%' 
resisted -with all his might ’the oonstitntional innovation of a gUfv.-Rnltit 
-piior to coronation. At last, ho-,vc%'er, he -was forced 'to gi\'e w-.r-',-. Hr 
recognised the election of the heretic Ai'chbishop, and received his crown 
a± Upsala from the heretic Bishop of Strangiias (Pehirnary, 159t'). 

The -victory h.ad been -w-mr bv tbe firmness of Chavles. yco-uti-ng- 
the King‘’s offer of privileges for c.imself as the piice of privileges jbr -the 
Bomanists, he .arrav'ed an an-siy at Upsala to uphold the policy of “ No 
guarantee, no coronation.” Sigismnnd, however, protested secrotly and 
promised to the Papists -w'hat he had sw'om to denv them. By the 
advice of Malaspina he conferred upon six of his dependents the dignilv 
of Lord-Lieutenant {Stdih-aM.re\ hoping thereby to secure pvoteidion for 
the Romanists and to curtail the authority of Duke and Rfid. Efnly 
in August, ISO-t, he returned to Poland. Charles sought to frustrate 
the disintegrating policy of the King by renewing his alliance with the 
Rad and by demanding the full powers of an Administrator of the 
kingdom. The benefits of his rule were patent to all. lie earned the 
honourable nickname of Peasant King {Bondeho^mng'). He contrived 
to pay the army, reduced the face-value of the delwsed coin, founded 
towns, and restored Upsala as a seat of learning. In May, 1695, 
moreover, he concluded the Peace of Tcusin with the I'sar. 

At Teusin the Swedes agreed to surrender the county of Kekshohn 
in return for the recognition by Russia of their tiUe to Narva and 
Esthonia, while a boundary commission was appointed to avoid the 
recuiTence of old disputes. The e.st.'ibliahmeut of jieace with Russia and 
perhaps also the birth of his son Gustavim Adolphus (December 9. 
1594i) encouraged Charles in the inevitable conflict with Sigisn\und. 
-the Romanists, and the l.ords-Lieutenant, In order to set his aulhority 
•beyond dispute he took up the weapons of his fetlier. First he 
threatened to resign, and when this no longer sufficed to bend the 
Rfi.d to his will, he mode a direct appeal to the people. In Octobe!, 
1595, the Estates, including representatives of the ftroTy. obeyed hi.s 
summon-s to Soderkoping r^fid granted him all that he desired. Romanist 
priests were expelled from the kingdom ; Romanist laymen, from office ; 
and Sigismurid -was to rule only through the agency of Charles and tbe }{§d. 

Though some of the nobles dissenterl from the resokitioii of 
Soderkoping, the Duke found in it a sufficient, warrant to pr(r(-ecd. 
He pressed bis claim.s with the masterful and la-wyer-Iike assertio-n which 
marks the Va.sa. Arguing that Sigisnrtund, who had .sworn to keep the 
law of Sweden, had thereb)? abjured the right to veto what a Diet 
resolved, he fell upon the lio-rriRnist.s and the Ix>rds-LieutcnaDt. Kias 
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Fleming and the army of Finland, however, supported- the King, and 
Charles failed to induce the Rid to levy war against them. He there- 
fore broke with the R&d and the great nobles, but again courted and 
received a mandate from the nation. In February, 1597, the Estates, 
?l|sregarding the inhibition of Sigismund and the unprecedented absence 
of the Rad, met at Arboga and admoni.shed all men to embrace the 
cause of the Duke. Soon Elfsborg and Kalmar were in his hands, and 
every province had endorsed the Arboga resolution. Erik Sparre, Sten 
Baner, and the three Gustafssons fled the country ; the commandant at 
Kalmar swore to resist Sigismund ; and the revolution reached the stage 
of war. Once more a Vasa called the Swedish peasants to arms against 
a monarchy which, although the nobles for the most part adhered to it, 
was in fact a foreign tyranny. In 1596-7 Klas Fleming was forced 
to put down two peasants’ risings in East Bothnia ; and in the following 
year the men of Dalame tortured and murdered James Neave, a royal 
officer who strove to rouse them against the Duke. At Stockholm 
(August, 1597), at Upsala (February, 1598), and at Vadstena (June, 
1598), national assemblies showed that neither the abstention of a 
faction nor the commands of the King could shake the alliance between 
Duke and people. In 1697 Charles descended upon Finland, where 
Stdiarm had succeeded Fleming, and took Abo. Next year Gustaf 
Baner and Ture Bielke fled to Denmark. 

At last Sigismund resolved to assert his authority by force of arras. 
In July, 1598, he despatched StHlann with 3000 men to Groneborg, 
north of Stockholm, while he himself sailed from Danzig to Kalmar. 
The army of Finland, which arrived first, fled at the sight of a few 
peasants led by two professors from Upsala. The King, however, w-as 
admitted to Kalmar and Stockholm, and many nobles embraced his 
cause. He sailed northward to Stegeborg, where a long negotiation 
under arms with the Duke developed into a battle. The royal troops 
gained the upper hand ; but Sigismund called a halt at the moment of 
victory, only to be routed a fortnight later at Stfingebro (September, 
1598). He surrendered five members of the Rad as the price of an-> 
armistice, and it was provided by the Treaty of Linkoping that both 
forces should disband. 

Charles kept faith ; but Sigismund as usual played false. He fled to 
Poland, where he was received with enthusiasm, and declared that he 
would return to Sweden as a conqueror. This conduct only hastened 
his deposition. In February, 1599, an assembly of nobles and bishops 
at Jonkoping declared that, unless the King would return to Sweden 
without an army or send his son Wladislav to be brought up in the 
evangelical faith, they could obey him no longer. In July, after Charles 
had stormed Kalmar, Sigismund was formally deposed by the Diet 
assembled at Stockholm. Three months latet the conquest of Finland 
was complete. At the same time Narva joyfully accepted the Protestant 
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Thijre was much, hawte-vtsf, ta saitigftto aKul |a tViSgftisie- the ffc«=iihi!lK>i\ 
which was thus aecompltslitvl. The aehja) ^^iv-eit’tawal: wf 
Hndenvent little altiyatiun. SigisnuMui had wever ruhd, asKl Ovarl^ 
was not yet King. “ The HemUtan* l\i»ee M' the miuA ttf 
and Duke of Sodennanlaiul ” had defeated an attempt ef his iiephe^ 
and the great nobles to deprive him of the poliUesd hdivieoee 'whuii hr 
had acquired before tlie deatli of Jolm. and whieh tlte nm'a of the n^tiiui 
was resolved that he should ret.ain, Hi.s ideal of gf»vem!n@!>t, nliSeh 
wholly conservative, remained unehangt'i.l. It waa lln» pei'aonttl vnlo o| 
the head of the House of Vasa, felteml only hy his oath to the tmtion 
and by the law of Sweden. Valuing the prindpk'S of CklataviN moit' 
than primogeniture, he took the crown from the head of a nophmv, 

> without any ambition to place it on his ow’u. To him the rovolidlon 
was a necessary but unwelcoiiuf act of policy. The .fiwcdkh fiAlioif had 
none the less usurped by force rights which it had grmitcd to the VftSfi 
in 1544, but which in the hands of Sigi.smiind tnciuiecd its iiidcpendeni’e 
and its religion. This wtw revohdion ; anil i(. was gloi'ii)U'i tjecftPee it 
defied not merely Sigismund and his faction, hot also tlm Tatholic- 
Reaction in Europe. By his clmnipioustdp) of TroiestrtlltiBnii e.a h) mtich 
else, Charles IX connects the work of iho first and of the spoosid 
Gustavus. 

In personal character and in domestic goverinvieut f-'liat'lrs tX wttS 
his father’s heir. He showed himself, it is true, moi'O devout less 
virtuous than Gustavus, while in hb dealings with men he wftSi myi'o 
upright but less adroit. Both Kings were Ijravc, illdefutigflhle, grasping, 
suspicious, violent, and practical. In bosbanding the Ufttjoual eslfltp, 
in frankly taking the people into their counsel, hi swiftly ovri'whehnthtg 
opponents, and in pressing to the ultnosi, every royal elaini, the- founder 
and the refounder of the Vasa dynasty were alikis. GustavUFi, howovof, 
was compelled by circumstances to confine biwiself to fsndesvriUt'si fit hottm 
» in Sweden ; but Charles, on the other hand, played his part on fl stage 
enlarged by forty years of rivalry with the nations gf the north. In an 
augmented and less secluded Sweden be praelised anew tla- pilneiphs of 
his father and thus rendered pos>>ihlc the sehievwrerds of his kalf, 

A severity not less thaft tfmt which Gustavus hi«i shown to pictf^ndais 
was dealt out by Charleis to the party of Uig'miMtui, 'Hie vkdfn'hs at 
Kalmar and in Finland were folhiwivi by ewraactiwus, ainofig tSikOi thirt 
of the innocent son of Kias Fj/:«iiijg. '’ITifree of haw- 
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Bielke and Bengt Falk vrere beheaded in the market-place. Five years 
later, after a similar trial at Stockholm, “the old fox Hogeii.skild Bielke” 
shared their fate ; and in IdOlt the proscription of lesser men was com- 
pleted at the Diet of Norrkdping. 

'V If Charles showed no mercy to traitors, he was himself pedantically 
careful of the hereditary right to the Crown. The deposition of Sigis- 
mund was conditional, and more than once a loophole was left open for 
the eventual succession of his heir Wladislav. The Diet of Linkdping, 
however, provided that after five months’ grace the succession should 
pass to Charles IX, then to Gustavus Adolphus and his heirs male, and, 
failing such, to Duke John of Ostergotland, Sigismund’s half-brother, 
at that time aged ten. Yet it was not until fom’ years had elapsed, 
and John had publicly renounced his birthright, that Charles consented 
to style himself King. His coronation was defeired until 1607 ; the 
Ericsgait, his inaugural progress through the realm, until 1609. 
Finally, by his will Gustavus Adolphus was not to succeed him unless 
Johri should waive his claims when grown to manhood and the Estates 
should choose his cousin King, 

As the Blood-bath of Stockholm in 1520 had removed domestic 
rivals from the path of Gustavus, so the Blood-bath of Linkdping 
cleared the path of Charles IX. Secure against faction in Sw'eden, he 
was able to fling himself into the sh’uggle with Poland, which lasted 
thi'oughout his reign, and the struggle with Denmark, which threatened 
at the beginning and broke out at the end. In 1600 Sigismund took 
steps to make a national affair of his dynastic quarrel. He ceded 
Esthonia to Poland, but failed to win more than the passive acquies- 
cence of the Diet in a war with Sweden at his own risk and cost. 
Nevertheless the Poles imprisoned the Swedish envoys ; and Charles 
replied by invading Livonia wdth some 9000 men (August, 1600). B}' 
March, 1601, he was master of the lands north of the Diina. The 
castle of Kokenhausen and the city of Riga barred his progress, but 
the Livonians showed signs of sympathy with their fellow Protestants in 
the struggle with a Romanist Power. The peril of their province, however,' 
roused the Poles, and in five campaigns they proved that they were still 
the foremost warriors of northern Europe. In 1601 they reconquered 
Livonia as far north as Wolmar, where they captured Karl Karlsson 
Gylleuhielm, the King’s natural son, and J&cob de La Gardie, whose 
mother was the natural daughter of John HI. So long as the King 
lived, Sigismund kept Karl Karlsson in prison, often in chains, thus 
provoking a fresh animosity within the House of Va.sa. 

In the campaigns of 1602, 1603, and 1604 Zamoyski and Chodkievicz 
made steady progress in recovering and defending the fortresses which 
dominated the exhausted plain. They penetrated into Esthonia, and 
the Swedes twice failed to retake Weissen^ein. In 1605, therefore, 
after the unsuccessful general St&lann had been condemned for treason, 
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for the hereditary devolution of the Crown upon both male and female 
Vasa, while it took the right of inheritance from all who departed from 
the established religion, or married a wife holding any false religion, 
or married without the knowledge of the Estates, or accepted another 
^rone. With this Bill of Rights which, excepting perhaps Charles 
himself, every successor of Gustavus had transgressed, was coupled an 
enactment that no dissidents in matters of religion should be suffered to 
dwell or to hold property in Sweden. Only the firmness of the King 
saved the followers of Zwingli and Calvin from express condemnation. 

Sweden still lacked anything like an organised administration, and 
men competent to govern were rare. Impatient at the dearth of quali- 
fied assistants, Charles made such impracticable proposals as that every 
nobleman should forfeit his nobility if he failed to provide his sons 
with learning sufficient for their serving the State in office. While the 
number of educated nobles was slowly increasing, the main burden of 
dh-ecting the administration still fell upon the King. Charles promoted 
manufactures, regulated commerce, worked minerals, controlled the 
bailiffs of the Crown, planned canals, reformed weights and measures, 
and raised up such abiding monuments to his memory as Karlstad, 
Filipstad, Mariestad, and Goteborg. 

These manifold contributions to the political and economic structure 
of Sweden were made under a cloud of war which did not lift as the 
reign advanced. In Livonia Count von Mansfeld gained fortresses when 
the Poles were absorbed in domestic strife, and lost them again when 
Chodkievicz and an adequate force confronted him. As the result of 
four campaigns (1607-10) the Swedish power was restored in Esthonia 
and overthrown further south. In 1611 an armistice suspended the 
unprofitable strife. The combatants, however, were stiU the allies of 
conflicting parties in Russia, where a second False Demetrius had claimed 
the throne with Polish support. Early in 1609 Charles had concluded 
at Viborg an eternal alliance with the Tsar Basil against Sigismund 
and his successors. Next year, in the hope of gaining the county of 
Keksholm for Sweden, Jacob de La Gardie led an army of mercenaries^ 
to Moscow. Meanwhile Zolkievski was despatched by Sigismund to 
make Wladislav Tsar. In Jime, 1610, he encountered the allies at 
Klutsjino. The mercenaries deserted, the Russians fled, de La Gardie 
and his 400 men capitulated, and the thxhne of Basil collapsed. In 
1611, according to a treaty between the Poles and Moscow, Wladislav 
became Tsar. De La Gardie therefore seized Keksholm in March and 
Novgorod in July, and concluded with Novgorod a treaty which secured 
the tlirone for Gustavus Adolphus or his brother Charles P hili p. 

At the moment when the duel between the Vasa rivals entered upon 
this new phase, the ambitious young King of Denmark, Christian IV, 
at last prevailed on his Estates to sanction* a war with Sweden. The 
claims of the Vasa to wear the Three Crowns and to exercise rights of 
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sovereignty over -the Lapps in the extreme north of Scandinavia played 
their wonted part among the Danish grievances, while the foundation of 
Goteborg and the Swedish veto upon trade with Riga and Kurland 
formed more substantial excuses for war. Thus menaced from two 
sides, Charles met his Estates at Orebro (November, 1610). He was#''’ 
now worn and aged. Men complained that he w'as led by low-born 
counsellors. Twice he had been struck down by apoplexy, and he was 
forced to leave Gustavus Adolphus to speak on his behalf. His spirit, 
however, was unbroken, and it was his firmness which induced the reluctant 
Diet to defy the Danes and to provide for a new army of 25,000 men. 

In April, 1611, Christian declared war, and immediately despatched 
forces to the mouth of the Gdta and to Kalmar. Near Kalmar, wdiich 
gives its name to the war, the two Kings confronted each other through- 
out the summer miontlis. Gustavus Adolphus, now in the field as well 
as at home his father’s mainstay, siu-prised Cbristianopel ; but the great 
fortress of Kalmar was treacherously surrendered to the Danes. In his 
rage Charles challenged Christian to single combat, i-ecei%'ing however 
only coarse taunts in reply. At the close of the campaign he turned 
towards his capital, but died before he reached it (October, 1611). 

After playing for inoi-e than forty yem's a leading paid in every crisis 
of Swedish history, Charles IX left his country surrounded by peril. 
In the present sti'uggle Denmark, which had never been more formidable, 
was the half-unconscious ally of the Counter-reformation. The “War 
of Kalmar” claimed all the energy which Sweden stiH possessed at a 
moment when it seemed that Russia might either become hers or pass to 
her irreconcilable foe, Sigismund. The loyalty of the people, moreover, 
had been strained by the burden of incessant struggles. The northern 
provinces were refusing to provide troops for the invasion of Norway, 
while the mercenaries plundered a coimtrj' which left tliem short of pay. 
The nation, indeed, had gained strength since the Reformation. The 
Church was now solid, national, and militant, and Sweden was no longer 
destitute of industiyy commerce, and education. Yet never had she stood 
in greater need of a strong King to save her from foreign foes and to 
endow her with an organised central administration. 

For nearly two months after the death of Charles, however, the 
throne remained unfilled, while Queen Christina and Duke John carried 
on the government. Thed, in December, 1611, the Estates met at 
Nykoping. In their presence John once more abjured aU claim to 
the Crown together with the rights of co-regency which the Diet of 
Norrkoping had conferred upon him till Gustavus Adolphus should reacli 
the age of twenty-four years. He was still ruler of Ostei’gotlaiid, while 
Charles Philip received the duchy of Sodermanland by his hvther’s will. 
In consequence of the late King’s affectionate treatment of Duke John, 
Gustavus Adolphus was secure against immediate rivalry from the 
only one of the Swedish Vasa who might have been dangerous. The 
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iiTegularity of the succession, however, gave the nobles a favourable 
opportunity for driving a hard bargain with the Crown. They sought, in 
the main with success, both security against such judicial persecutions as 
Charles IX had practised, and also a share in the government propor- 
tioned to their social weight. By the Royal Guarantee of 1611 Gustavus 
bound himself to confer upon them many great titular offices and to 
secure the consent of the Rid and Estates in matters of legislation, 
peace, war, and alliance. He undertook to consult the Rid before 
ordering new levies of men or money, or convoking the Estates. These 
concessions did much to secure complete harmony between King and 
nation in confronting the Danish and all other perils. 

Much too was due to the personality of Gustavus. Thanks to his 
father and to the century in which he lived, he was already, at the age 
of seventeen years, well versed in humane learning, administration, and 
war. Under the tutorship of John Skytte he had steeped himself in 
the works of the ancient historians. German was the language of his 
mother, and Oxenstiema testifies that “ he spoke Latin, Dutch, French 
and Italian just as if bom to them, understood Spanish, English and 
Scotch, and had also a smattering of Polish and Muscovite.” As a 
Protestant he inherited a love of the Bible; as a child of the Renaissance, 
a taste for music, poesy, and eloquence. He had moreover served a strict 
apprenticeship in state-craft. When but nine years of age he began 
to attend the sessions of the Rid. At thirteen he heard complaints 
and received ambassadors. At fifteen he became Duke of Vastmanland, 
and practically co-regent with his father. The truce of 1609 between 
Spain and the Dutch sent a host of condottieri to the north, and from 
them he learned the art of Spinola and Maurice of Nassau. Already he 
showed signs of that versatile talent for war which was to ripen into 
perfect mastery, so that he became equally expert in inventing appliances 
and organisation, in selecting conscripts and pointing cannon, in heading 
a troop of horse and in planning a campaign. What laurels Sweden had 
gained in 1611 were of his gathering. 

In form and feature he was kingly, according to the heroic type 
which his people reverenced. He could control his hereditary choler 
better than the hereditary impulse to be foremost in every fight. Only 
once is it recorded that he played the tyrant. Then — in 1631 — a young 
courtier, Erik Ralamb, insulted him and fled. Gustavus, inexorable for 
nine months, cashiered the father on the ground that he should have 
brought up his son better, and confined him to his house until Erik 
should return to duty. The connexion with Margaret Cabeliau, who 
gave birth to Gustaf Gustafsson of Vasaborg in May, 1616, was quite 
unworthy of the lover of Ebba Brahe. Yet these rare stains, not 
surprising in a Vasa, enhance the glory of his habitual self-mastery. 

Like all the members of his House wh8 wore the crown, Gustavus 
possessed versatile ability and the ambition to embody it in some great 
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work. Thoagh as loyal to feet as Gustavos I or Cliark's IX. Ire 
an atmosphere of idealism, and therefore surpa.sswi them in jrewer owr 
the hearts of men. The noble generosity of hi.s lempi'nmu'nt made it 
easy for the sons of the victims of his father s judicial munlers to mJK 
round his throne. For a moment, so late a.s 162Ji, he divamcd that he' 
might obliterate his disputes with Sigismund in a crusiide ag.niiist the 
enemies of their common faith. ’IVh.at wtis of diief imporfence t o Sweden 
and to Europe was that in Gustavus this unique endowment wn,'* ac- 
companied by ti'ue statesmanship. Though ardent in pursuing certain 
lofty aims, the creation of an enduring machine of government, the 
enlightenment of his people, the aseeiidaney of Sweden in the north, 
and the defence of Protestantism, he coultl discern tJie right moment 
for advance, the best path to follow, and the distance which it was 
safe to travel. Free fi'om jealousy and suspicion, ho could moreover 
avail himself of the sagacity and formulating power of .A.xel Osenstierna. 
the great Chancellor whom he found i-eady to his hand and in whom he 
recognised the perfect complement to himself. 

The Kang’s first task was to end the “War of Kalmar” on Ijonmirahle 
terms. Christian, who was enlisting many thousands of German mer- 
cenaries, would not hear of peace, and the winter and .summer eaui{)aigns 
of 1612 witnessed the usual fei’ocious devastation of border j>rovinee» );y 
both sides. In January, 1612, he was beaten back from the walls of 
Gullberg, where women shared in the defence aud the wile of the t'oiii- 
mandant ordered thirty pri.souers to be slain. Next nionlh Gnstavu."!, 
who bore the chief burden of command, was surjjrisecl by Rantnan near 
Vittsjo, and had an extremely narrow escape from death. In the winter 
campaign, none the less, the balance of success ineJined iowartl.s the 
Swedes, but in May it was more than redressed by the loss of Elfsborg 
and Gullberg. 

The Danes now held the keys of Sweden and were lords of IJiu 
Baltic. They threatened a combined march on Jotfkiifnng -CbriMl.ian 
from Elfsborg, Rantzau from Kalmar. Gustavus, hovvover, appealed 
to the people to repel a foe too strong for the royal arms. The perwatil m 
obeyed, filled the countr}'-side with irregulars, and forced bol.b invading 
armies to retreat. Christian next menaced Stockliolni by sea, Imt was 
repulsed. Unable to bear further the cost of a war which wa» iiiipojailar 
in Denmark, and fearful that the Dutch might intervene to get riti of 
the Sound dues, he accepted the mediation of James I of Mnglaud. 
In January, 1613, by the Peace of Kniired, each side gave up ib compiests 
and conceded to the other the right to bear the ''i'brec Crowns. Sv/eden 
renounced her empty but irritating claims to portions of tJuisti/in’s 
dominions. The ancient mutual freedom I'rorn cu.storns fiidJf-T w;w> 
restored, and the Swedes, receiving the right of frf;f! patisngc througif 
the Sound, promised to refr&in from impMlitiif Dmiffh connneree with 
Livonia and Kurland. Elfsborg, with the other Swedish farife at the 
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mouth of the Gota, and seven counties in Vastergotland, were left in 
the hands of the Danes as security for the payment of an indemnity of 
one million thalers in specie within six yeare. 

Gustavus thus began his reign by buying off the Swedish nobles 
"Svith privileges and the Danish armies with money. The ransom of 
Elfsborg, nominally more than six times as high as in 1570, laid a 
heavy poll-tax upon the people and forced the King to sacrifice more 
than 30 per cent, of his revenue and to coin his plate. This was the 
prelude to a long series of imposts; for the new reign, like that of 
Charles IX, was a period of almost unceasing war. To the strain which 
war imposed upon the King and nation was added that of administra- 
tion, organisation, and social change during the two decades of Sweden’s 
most rapid domestic development. That the country endured so much 
was primarily due to the frank and cordial coopei'ation between Crown 
and people which Gustavus successfully established. Innocent of dynastic 
self-seeking, he never feared to take his subjects into his counsel. He 
convoked Diets, or smaller conventions, almost every year, and in 1617 
gave the Four Estates (nobles, clergy, burghers, and peasants) their (irst 
regulations for meeting (Riksdagsordning). The people responded when 
the need arose by waiving all privilege, and placing themselves and their 
money at the disposal of the Crown. 

Gustavus sacrificed much at Knared that he might be free to devote 
himself to affairs beyond the Baltic. For the moment his chief problem 
was the war with Russia. Firm peace with Poland was indeed impossible 
so long as Sigismund persisted in claiming the allegiance of Sweden. 
From 1611, however, by a truce which was prolonged mitil 1617, the two 
branches of the House of Vasa had agreed to forego their domestic 
dissensions in the hope of profiting by the anarchy of Russia. Sigismund 
dreamed of bequeathing the Crowns of Poland, Sweden, and Russia to 
his sons ; while Gustavus, with perhaps a juster appreciation of Muscovite 
national strength, embraced the opportunity of fortifying Sweden by 
erecting a firm bulwark at her neighbour’s expense. WhUe the King 
was struggling with the Danes, Jacob de I.,a Gardie made Novgorod 
a base for the conquest of Ingria. Noteborg, which was reputed im- 
pregnable, was starved into surrender. Narva and other places also 
capitulated, and the progress of the Swedish arms was arrested only by 
the walls of Pskoffl 

The national revival at Moscow in 1613, however, threatened to 
destroy the domination of both Swedes and Poles in Russia. “ Rather 
perish than be severed from Moscow ” was the answer of Novgorod .when 
Gustavus proposed to convert western Russia into a Swedish Lithuania. 
Pskoff with some 3000 defenders held out so bravely that the Swedes 
hemmed it in with a belt of devastation 20 leagues in breadth. Without 
reinforcements and supplies de La Gardi# and his conquests were in 
peril. Michael Romanofi*, the new Tsar, was bent on becoming lord 
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of Novgorod, and his forces profited by their vast superiority in numbers 
to regain Tichvin and GdofF (Augdow). 

The conclusion of peace with Denmark enabled Gustavus to despatch 
a new army to Russia. The uninily Scots and Germans who formed the 
bulk of it proved, however, so mischievous, that he might well believe^ 
his own presence necessary at the seat of war. In January, 1614, he 
held a momentous Diet at Oi-ebro. After controverting the charge 
that he made war to satisfy his martial instincts, he secured the co- 
operation of the Estates against Russia and Poland if an honourable 
peace was not to be had. One of the gravest defects in the government 
of Sweden was remedied by the creation of a Supreme Court, while an 
Economic Ordinance was directed against the scandals of purveyance and 
■compulsory posting. Then, rejecting all counsels and entreaties, the 
King set out for the East, travelling day and night along the shores of 
the Gulf of Bothnia. In July de La Gardie crushed the invaders from 
Moscow at Bronitsi, and in September the King recovered GdofF by 
storm. He returned in triumph to Sweden, bringing with him de La 
Gardie, whose ascendancy in the East was not devoid of danger to the 
Crown. 

Gustavus now aimed at securing what the Swedish arms had won, 
but despite her internal distractions the barbaric pride of Russia 
long impeded the conclusion of peace. In 1615 Evert Horn, the 
successor of de La Gardie, fell before PskofF, and the King returned to 
undertake the siege in person. After three months, however, he was glad 
to accept once more the good offices of England, a Power whose interest 
it was to dissuade her commercial protege, Russia, from self-destmction. 

At last, by accepting the mediation of his new allies, the Dutch, 
and by threatening to make common cause with Sigismund, he extorted 
the Peace of Stolbova from the Tsar (February, 1617). By surrendering 
Novgorod and recognising Michael Romanoff, the Swedes gained the 
fortress and country of Keksholm, north-western Ingria, the renunciation 
of the Russian pretensions to Esthonia and Livonia, mutual freedom of 
^rade between Russia and Sweden, and an indemnity of 20,000 roubles. 
Finland, whose administration had been reorganised by the King in 
the winter and spring of 1615-6, now stretched along the shores of the 
northern half of Lake Ladoga, while the fortress of Ndteborg secured 
her against invasion. It sdbmed that the Swedish Empire had acquired 
a durable natural frontier against a neighbour whose potential gz’eatness 
her IHug, like his grandfather, perceived. Without her approval, as 
Gustavus boasted, Russia could not launch a boat upon the Baltic. 
He exhorted the Swedish gentry to take up estates in Ingria, and the 
burghers to profit by the opening of Russia to their wares. Embassy 
after embassy was despatched to keep the Russian Court in good humour 
and the Russian grain-market open to the Swedish armies. Gustavus 
even helped to instruct and recruit the forces of the Tsar. He hoped 
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that the Power bridled at Stolbova might be a helpful- ally in the wav 
with Poland which now broke out anew. 

The War of Succession between the two branches of the House of 
Vasa fills a great space in the history of Sweden and of Poland during 
'•sixty years (1600-60). That part of it (1617-29), however, which falls 
within the reign of Gustavus is specially conspicuous in the general 
history of Europe. It may be described as that portion of the Thirty 
Years’ War which rendered possible the Swedish intervention in Ger- 
many. From its outbreak Gustavus was consciously taking part in 
the great struggle of Protestantism against the Catholic Reaction. 
Sigismund, who had become closely associated with the throne of 
Habsburg by his marriage with the Archduchess Anna in 1592, was 
determined to purge Livonia of heresy and to restore Sweden to Rome. 
Dynastic necessity no less than personal conviction therefore made 
Gustavus the champion of the faith which in three generations had 
become the symbol of Swedish national freedom. At Orebro, early 
in 1617, he armed himself with a fiercely intolerant statute which 
decreed that every Romanist must quit the realm on penalty of forfeiture 
and death, a doom in which three of the four Estates would gladly have 
included Calvinists. 

The fact that he was menaced by a Jesuit-Habsburg crusade rather 
than by a single crowned litigant compelled him to look beyond Poland 
for the disease and beyond Sweden for the remedy. Aggression, he 
believed, constituted the best defence for Sweden, and he hoped by 
aggi'ession to gain provinces. But whatever its issue, the struggle was 
inesdtable and the nature of the enemy made the interests of Sweden 
and of Protestantism identical. Sweden hoped to gain the alliance of 
Brandenburg, and to cement it by the King’s marriage. Skytte discussed 
with James I the plan of a great evangelical alliance, and laboured to 
convince the Dutch that his master was fighting their battle against 
Poland and Spain. Count Palatine John Casimir of Zweibriicken, the 
brother-in-law and assistant of the King, dwelt on the same theme in 
the Protestant Courts of Germany. The old Scandinavian discords^ 
however, had left a great hindrance in the way of Protestant union. 
Denmark w^as still the jealous rival of Sweden rather than a sister 
Protestant Power. Until 1619 Elfsborg remained in Danish hands. 
Then Gustavus met Christian at HalmstaSd and strove by personal 
influence to avert the danger to Sweden and to the Protestant cause. 
It was not until 1628, however, when the Danish forces had been crushed 
by Tilly and Wallenstein, that Sweden dared to devote the bulk of her 
strength to war beyond the Baltic. It was in the Polish struggle of 
1617-29 moreover that the Swedes first gained great military skill and 
reputation. Hitherto the armies of their Vasa Kings had gained few 
victories on land except against the Russians, and for some years they 
showed no marked superiority to the Poles. The victory of Wallhof 
in 1626 is the Fehrbellin or Rocroy of Sweden. 
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In 3617 and 1618, while Poland was still at war with Russia, the 
Swedes devastated parts of Livonia and captured Pemau. Si^isnuind 
then made a truce of fourteen yeare with Russia and of thrre years with 
Sweden, but became embroiled in a disastrous struijgle with the Turks. 
Gustavus, having vainly offered to purchase peace by restoring tho'^ 
conquests made by Sweden since 3600, assembled a large ariuv and 
strove to heighten its discipline, regimental esprit de emps. and even 
piety, by issuing liis famous Articles of War. In July, 16~1, he left 
Sweden with 358 ships and besieged Riga with 39,000 men. 'Die great 
German city, free, populous, and Protestant, held out hvavclv for five 
weeks, and then experienced the usual politic clemency of her conqueror. 
Gustavus, whose exploit made him famous in Europe, is styled 
on the medal which commemorates his success. lie de.signed to make 
Riga the corner-stone of a new Swedish province in Livouia and 
Kurland. Prince Radzml, however, now stronger by reason of the close 
of the Turkish war, regained what Gustavus had conquered after the fall 
of Riga, and the King’s army was too ill-found to win it back. In 
August, 3622, a truce was negotiated which endured for three years. 

During this breathing-space, the last which Gustavus was destined 
to enjoy, Sweden did not put off her armour. The position in Livonia 
was such as to afford no hope of a settlement without a renewal of strife. 
The inflexibility of Sigisniund was not weakened by the triumphs of 
his allies in Germany. Pernau and Riga, too, could not well remain 
politically separate from the province whose janitors they were. In 
July, 3623, the rumour that a Polish armada was preparing against 
him brought Gustavus in haste to Danzig with twenty wanships. While 
Sigismund and his Court feasted on shore, the Swedes extorted from the 
city an undertaking to respect the truce, and even demanded a pledge 
of permanent neutrality. Next year, in consequence of her violation 
of the free commercial intercourse provided for by the Treaty of Kniired, 
Sweden stood for a moment on the verge of war with Denmark. When 
this danger passed, Gustavus and Christian, ns is related elsewhere, 
became competitors for the leadership of the l^rotcstant expedition into 
Germany. Thus, when the Truce with Sigismund expired, Gustavus 
stood at the head of an army which for eight years had been cither 
fighting or awaiting the signal to fight, and in w'hich feudalism had 
been giving place to a centralised national organisation. 

In these years too the hold of Gustavus upon his people had grown 
even stronger than before. The circle of the Swedish V.'vsa had con- 
tracted until only its centre remained. Duke John died in 1618, 
Catharine Stenbock, Dowager of Gustavus I, in 1621, and riii'istina, 
Dowager of Charles IX, in 1625. Above all, in 3622, the King’s 
younger brother, Charles Philip, fell in the Livonian war. Their 
appanages escheated to thfe Crown, and the danger from the duchies 
was at an end ; but the succession was insecure. lu KJ'JO the King 
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had married Maria Eleonora, sister of the Elector George WiUiam of 
Brandenburg ; but they ■were as yet without an heir. More than ever, 
the destiny of Sweden hung upon the life of the King. 

Throughout his reign Gustavus Adolphus responded to every national 
meed. He possessed neither the necessary authority for autocratic re- 
form, nor was this part of his ambition. The monarchy of Sweden, it 
is true, was still in great part patriarchal, and her administration rude. 
While the King made incessant journeys through his dominions, the 
seat of government moved with him. While he was at the head of hi.', 
army over-seas, dining almost one-half of the years 1621-32, the 
administration was carried on by a small committee of the Rid, 
nominated, limited and instructed by himself. The Diet, though gain- 
ing power at the expense of the provincial assemblies, had hardly 
attained to the stage of definition reached by the English Parliament 
at the accession of Edward I. The R&d, although the course of events 
tended to make it the centre of the government, was as yet rather an 
aggregate of active grandees than a permanent cabinet council. The 
competence of the several organs of administration was determined in 
great measure by the personality of their respective chiefs. When the 
King is found applying in vain to Upsala for a qualified diplomatic clerk, 
it is not surprising that Axel Oxenstiema could invest the Chancery, 
the writing-office of the Crown, with something of his own eminence, 
that Jacob de La Gardie could shape the administration of the army, 
or Gustavus himself fashion the Supreme Court to his own design. 

But the rudimentary organisation of the State did not imply the 
autocracy of the King. Besides the limitations upon his power imposed 
by his concessions to the nobles and those inevitably attendant on the 
rule of law which he was building up, Gustavus ha(^to reckon with 
the conservatism of the clergy. In 1623 he made the chief of a series of 
efibrts to achieve a reform which lay very near his heart — ^the establish- 
ment of an orderly central authority in the Swedish Church. He 
proposed to create a General Ecclesiastical Consistory composed of six 
clerical and six civil officials, and to charge it with the oversight not only 
of worship, doctrine, and discipline, but also of education, charitable 
foundations, and the press. Negotiations continued for more than a year, 
but the King was unable to overcome the stubborn resistance of the 
clergy to the intrusion of laymen, and he failbd to accomplish his design. 

In inspiring his lieutenants, however, and in removing the friction and 
inertia which had hitherto retarded social and constitutional progress, 
Gustavus rendered priceless services to Sweden. The definition of rights 
and duties and the centralisation of government, which were of necessity- 
abiding aims of his policy, found notable expression in the foundation of 
the House of Nobles soon after the Polish Truce had ended. It liad long 
been a grievance of the Vasa that noble st&tus with its freedom from 
ordinary' taxation was often usurped by their subjects without license 
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from the Crown. In June, 1626, Gustavs authorised the building of 
the RiddarJuLS, a hah of meeting in Ihe capital for those enrolled as 
noble, and thereby stereol^ped into a hiei’archic corporation those Swedes 
who could vindicate their claims to nobility or who might thereafter be 
ennobled by the King. The chief of the four Orders of the Diet thus'' 
received the definition and organisation which had been repudiated b} 
the Church. Reform could, however, claim only the inteivals in strife. 

Apart from the peril to the King’s own person, to which alone 
the political vision of Gustavus was always blind, all the interests 
of Sweden dictated the renewal of the war with Poland in 1625, An 
attack upon Livonia would paralyse Sigismund and divide the enemies 
of the Protestant cause, while its conquest would give Sweden a new 
province and a bastion on the side of Poland. To confuse the enemy 
a triple attack was devised. Gyilcnhielm with a small force vv'as to 
descend upon Wiudau, while de La Gardie and Gustaf Horn with the 
army of the Baltic Provinces laid siege to Dorpat, and the King and 
John Bana" employed the mercenaries in the neighbourhood of Riga. 
The Swedes were eveiywhere successful. Within three months almost 
all Livonia was theirs. llTiile the Geiman burghers of Dorpat were 
rejoicing at the advent of Protestants, Gustavus was captuiing the sirong 
places of Kurland, together with Birze, the border forti-ess of Lithuania. 
Too far-seeing to attempt the conquest of a Romanist people, be hoped 
that the suffering Lithuanians might influence Sigismund to make peace. 

At this point, however, the Swedes received a check. A Polisii 
force under Gonsievski drove Horn from the south-east of Livonia. 
Two armies, with Radzivil and the distinguished statesman Leo Sapieha 
in command, confronted Gustavus in Kurland. At the end of Noveuibci 
the King wrota to Oxeustierna from Bersou, “ Hunger and cold have 
driven us hither. I have seen more misevv on the way than ever before 
in ray fifteen years of war.” All through December he worked inces- 
santly to avert starvation. On January 7, 1626, however, a hiilli uit 
feat of arms determined the issue of tlie war. At Wallhof, fighting 
’against odds of perhaps five to one, Gustavus crushed S.apieha’s airny 
almost without loss to his own. He then returned to Sweden, leaving 
Livonia ho await peace and to regain strength under a sepaiate and 
liberal administration, to which the University of Dorpat, founded 
in 1630, still bears witness. 

The campaigns of 1625 had proved how valuable to the Swedes were 
the resolute strategy of Gustavus and the reforms iniroduced by hbn 
into their discipline and tactics. In 1626 he sought to reap a 
richer harvest in Prussia. East Prussia was a fief of the Polish Cr 
ruled by Queen Maria Eleonoras brother, the Elector George 'Y^^pvvvvi 
of Brandenburg. West Prussia, in many respects a second "" 
might afford Gustavus abundant supplies and a thea+re of 
venient for observing the struggle in Germany and for 
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Sigisniund to make peace. At the end of June, 1626, the Swedes, some 
14,000 strong, descended upon both provinces of Prussia. Gustavos 
ridiculed the idea that Brandenburg could stand aside while the exist- 
ence of Protestantism was at stake. Pillau, the port of Konigsberg, had 
feet of water, and he seized it as a naval base. By also blockading 
Danzig, where a great Protestant community, careless of all interests save 
its own, grew rich upon the commerce of the Vistula, he was able to lay 
hands upon the customs dues of aU Prussia and to make the war in a 
great measure self-supporting. Having thus secured access to the main- 
land, Gustavos next endeavoured to conquer the Polish littoral. His 
success was swift and far-reaching. Danzig alone proved obstinate. In 
Catholic Ermeland as well as in West Prussia the towns opened their 
gates. Both provinces were reorganised as dominions of Sweden, re- 
taining their privileges but paying heavy taxes for the war. Here, as 
wherever the Swedes triumphed, the Jesuits were expelled and a 
Lutheran organisation introduced. He then occupied the district to 
the west of the Vistula and hemmed in Danzig by land and sea. Two 
months elapsed before Sigismund was able to dispute his progi-ess. A 
futile attempt to recover Mewe on the Vistula was a fresh demonstra- 
tion of the inferiority of the Polish troops. Encouraged by the news 
from Germany, however, Sigismund offered impossible terms of peace. 
In October, having committed the administration to Oxenstiema and 
the array to Wrangel, Gustavus returned to Sweden. On December 8 
his daughter Christina was born. 

Although the Polish War had still more than three years to run, 
its main results were now achieved. Henceforward the Swedes were 
hindered by the wounds and sickness of their King and by the stubborn 
valour of Danzig rather than by Sigismund and his -array. On the 
other hand cold, hunger, and sickness cost them thousands of lives. 
Prussia was stripped bare, and the vast extent of Poland made it 
impossible for them to strike the decisive blow. 

At the same time, the downfall of Christian IV and of the Protestant 
power in Germany brought into closer connexion the eastern and'^ 
the western wars. In 1697 one of Wallenstein’s regiments joined the 
army of Sigismund. The Elector of Brandenburg, after long hesitation, 
took sides for a moment with his overlord, only to suffer fresh humilia- 
tions when half his force deserted to Gustavus and he lost Marienwerder 
and Memel, Before the campaign of 1698 opened, the King’s plan for 
an offensive war of defence against the Habsbmgs had received the 
^sent of a secret committee of the four Estates. Sweden became the 
of Denmark and assisted in the defence of Stralsund. 
j^]ji^ustavus now commanded more than 30,000 men ; but until 
the Holy’ 1629, the Poles gained the fruits of victory by avoiding 
been a ^Then, near Gurzno, Wrangel shattered an army of some 
ordinary ^ under Potocki. He lost no more than 90 men, but was 
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compelled to retreat from the walls of Thom. In the summer tlie 
presence of Arnim with 10,000 Imperialist troops recalled Gustavus to 
the war. The Swedes were surprised at Stuhm, where the King had a 
hair-breadtti escape from death or capture ; but they made good their 
retreat to Marienburg. At last his own iU-health, the exhaustion of hi^ 
dominions, and the danger from Habsburg designs on Prussia overcame 
the obstinacy of Sigismund. Chamace, the envoy of Richelieu, took 
the lead in mediation, and on September 26, 1629, a six years’ truce 
was signed at Altmark. On condition of surrendering the remainder of 
her conquests Sweden gained the tranquil possession of Livonia and 
a great part of the coast of Prussia, including Braunsberg, Elbing, 
Pillau, and Memel. George William received Marienburg and other 
compensation in West Prussia. The Swedes secured freedom of worship 
for the Protestants whom they surrendered to Poland, and — a boon 
surpassed only by that of relief from the Polish War — they acquired 
financial support for the war in Germany, since the customs dues, which 
in 1629 exceeded half a million riksdaler, were left in their hands. 

The reign of Gustavus after the Truce of Altmark forms an integral 
part of the Thirty Years’ War. His embarkation in 1630 with an army 
entirely equipped at home commemorates, however, the industrial and 
commercial progi-ess which had formed a constant ideal of his rule. 
“The King’s Majesty,” said Oxenstierna, “controls and steers mines, 
commerce, manufactures, and customs just as a steersman steers his 
ship.” Gustavus indeed spared no effort to further mining and metal- 
working under the strict control of the Crown. In order to concentrate 
commerce and manufactures within the towns, he increased their 
number, conferred privileges upon them, and protected them by law 
against the competition of the country districts. In 1614' trade with 
foreigners was confined to thirteen staple towns, while the market towns 
(Uppstiider) received a monopoly of trade between Swedish subjects. 

The principle that industry and commerce should be controlled by 
the Crown permeated the economic policy of Sweden. The King 
•embraced with enthusiasm the plan of a South Sea trading Company. 
Industries were committed to the rule of guilds. Hie monopoly of 
trade with foreign lands, first in copper, then in iron, corn, and salt, 
was granted to chartered companies. All these experiments were made 
when Sweden was perpetually at war and when the financial burden 
of war could not be thrown upon the future. Although much of the 
economic policy of Gustavus was unsuccessful, Sweden became eminent 
in the industries necessary to war, her internal communications were 
improved, and fifteen new towns were established by the King. Four 
great free schools, in Vaster&s, Strangnas, Linkoping, and Abo, were of 
his creation, and in 1624! he endowed the University of Upsala with more 
than three hundred manoPs, comprising almost the whole of his private 
estates. The twenty years of his reign were a time of constitutional 
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mob had reduced religious toleration to a shadow. The Protestants were 
excluded from office, restricted in education, deprived of their churches, 
and exposed to outrage at the hands of the Romanist populace. The 
Greeks in Lithuania suffered most from Latin aggression. The Union 
of Brzesc in 1595, by which six Orthodox prelates joined the Roman ^ 
communion, proved only a new source of fanatic violence and civil strife. 
It thus became possible after the death of the patriot Zamoyski for 
personal enemies of the King to rally 60,000 men in support of the 
RoJeosz (Grand Remonstrance) of Sandomir (1606). Sigismund showed 
statesmanlike moderation in his efforts to meet this indictment and to 
avert civil war. Owing, however, to the obstinacy of the Palatine of 
Cracow, the Chancellor of Lithuania, an interregnum was proclaimed by 
the rebels in 1607, and it was doubtful how far the royal troops could 
be trusted to put them down. Many of the insurgents, on the other 
hand, listened to counsels of moderation, and an accident contributed 
to save the Crown. At Guzov a sudden panic seized the divided and 
dwindling army of the Rokosz, and the King’s clemency finally extin- 
guished the movement. Thenceforward, though the power of the nobles 
remained unbroken, that of the Protestant party was at an end, and the 
influence of the Jesuits even greater than before. 

The suppression of the Rokosz was the last enduring triumph of a 
reign which had still a quarter of a century to run. Some of the Polish 
nobles, it is true, had secured the coronation of Demetrius at Moscow 
in 1605, and five years later Sigismund was to enjoy the brief elevation 
of his son Wladislav to the throne of the Tsars. In 1619, however, when 
at Diviline the Republic accepted Smolensk and Sievierz from the 
Romanoffs as the price of a truce for fourteen years, the dream of a 
Polish Tsar had vanished. 

All that Sigismund hoped from the Habsburgs and from the Foliih 
nobles greedy for office in Livonia and Esthonia likewise vanished, but 
at a far greater sacrifice, by the truce of 1629. His support of the 
Imperial cause in the Great War brought him trouble not only from 
> Bethlen Gabor, but also from the Polish Diet of 1624, which compelled 
him to forbid his subjects to serve in foreign armies. The Turks, too, 
were able to tirni the balance of success in their own favour. In 1612 
they recovered Moldavia; and the efforts of the Poles to restore their 
suzerainty culminated in * 1620 with a terrible disaster near Cecora. 
Zolkievski was killed and Koniecpolski captured ; and next year the 
heroism of the dying Chodkievicz in defending Choezim was rewarded 
only by the concession that the Turkish Governor of Moldavia should 
be a Christian. All these disasters, together with the bmning of the 
rich town of Jaroslav in 1625, and the annihilation of his fleet during 
the war with Gustavus, Sigismund bore with the tenacious equanimity 
which was, perhaps, the riiost notable feature of his chai-acter, and the 
most disastrous to Poland. 
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CHAPTER YL 

GUSTAVIIS ADOLPHUS. 

(1630-2.) 

Iv the “proposition'" which on May 30, 1629, Gustavnis Adolphus 
addressed from Elbing to the Swedish Estates, and which 6rst distinctly 
placed before them the plan of the great liberating expedition that has 
immortalised his name, he declared that to defend Sweden was to defend 
her faith. He won his last and greenest laurels as the champion of 
Protestantism, the advancement and maintenance of which had, from 
Gustavus Vasa onwards, been an unchanging principle of action in the 
Kings of Sweden. But, as the Elbing “proposition” itself indicates, it 
was the immediate question of the national safety which determined 
Gustavus Adolphus to call upon his liaid-tried people for an unprece- 
dented warlike effort. The response given by that people was, all 
things considered, not less heroic than the summons. For Sweden was 
a poor country, very heavily taxed ; and its population, including that 
of Finland, numbered not more than a million and a half. The King 
was ready at the last moment to draw back from his enterprise if his 
conditions were granted ; nor would he have embarked in it at all as the 
mere servant of a Protestant propaganda or as the swordbearer of any 
interests but those of his own land. He would not have done battle 
on German soil to suit the schemes of Richelieu, the wishes of England, 
or the interests of the United Provinces, or to redress the grievances of 
the German Princes deprived of their territorial acquisitions by the 
Edict of Restitution. He believed that ther maritime designs of the 
House of Habsburg, which had been already known to his father before 
him, aiming as they did at the control of the Sound and the mastery of 
the Baltic, would strangle the national life of the kingdom which by 
unflinching valour and provident governance he had made doubly 
his. And so he went forth to carry war into the Empire, not indeed 
unaware of the possibility that success might carry him beyond the 
achievement of his immediate end, or insensible, as his great counsellor 
Oxenstiema afterwards phrased it, of the fundamental importance of 
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•momenta tempormn ; but neveiiheless intent upon a wcll-de/lned purpose 
from which no obstacle would cause him to swerve. 

From this point of 'vdew it will be worth while to recapitulate in 
brief the successive steps in the historic process which ended in the 
landing of Gustavus Adolphus on the island of Usedom, at the mouth ^ 
of the Peene, on June 26, 1630. Sweden first entered into the compli- 
cations of Western politics when, a little more than a year after she had 
made peace with Denmark (January, 1613), she concluded a defensive 
alliance with the United Provinces, brought about by the vigilance of 
Oldenbarneveldt (April, 1614). Although in 1615 and the following 
year, when a decisive stage of his struggle with Poland seemed near, 
Gustavus Adolphus was necessarily desirous of an alliance with IJrandcn- 
burg-Prussia, nor was it until November, 1620, that his marriage 
with the young Elector George William’s sister, Maria Eleonora, was 
celebrated. Shortly before that date, at the time of the outbreak of 
the Great War, an intervention in the affairs of the Empire was first 
suggested to him. But neither the application of the Bohemian leaders 
for aid, nor the solicitations of King Frederick, brought to Stockholm in 
March, 1620, by Gustavus’ brother-in-law, the Count Palatine John 
Casimir, came to anything. The Swedish King’s preoccupation with 
Poland would have of itself sufficed to account for his refusal to tal<e 
part in the abortive Danish attempt of 1620-1 to bring about a European 
Protestant alliance. But when, in 1623, this attempt revived with the 
sudden resumption of a policy of aggre.ssive ambition by Spain midcr 
Philip IV and Olivares, Gustavus Adolphus was found ready to take 
part in the project — at first by a “divei-sion” into the Austrian lands, 
and then even by an attack upon the Palatinate. But he demanded the 
double guarantee of a large Dutch and English fleet, and the transfer to 
his keeping of the ports of Bremen and Wismar. Jame.s I, who pre- 
ferred Danish leadership, juggled the Swede first out of tlie oifer of the 
supreme command, and then out of a share in it. In return, Gustavus 
declined to join the Hague Concert, and while leaving Christian IV i,o 
^ght out his Lower Saxon War, made himself master of Livonia (1025), 
and Prussia (1626), so that he controlled the whole line of the Baltic, 
east of Pomerania. During this period the notion of a H.®irik attack 
upon Poland’s ally, Austria, was in the King’s mind; but the force oi' 
events led him to adopt a more direct course. 

The plan of maritime domination which in 1627-8 Walleristm'n hm! 
begun to carry out on behalf of the House of Hahsbnrg, and which 
aimed at the control of the Baltic from the Sound to the HdJf.H of 
Pomerania and Prussia, had been primarily directed agaiii.st both the 
Scandinavian Powers, and they accordingly became allie.s (April, 1628), 
and jointly took part in the defence of Stralsund. But Gu.stavus', who 
was aware that his still unbroken power would have to hear thf; bi-Uhfc 
of the struggle, foi'tified himself at the outset by a .solemn engagement 
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on the part of a committee of his Diet (December, 1.6SH — :Jaiiaary, 1628) ; 
and, in June, 1629, gave a pledge of the action on which he had resolved 
hr his treaty with Sfaalsund. By the antamn he had 50CM) troops in 
the city*, and a foothold on German soiL The rescue of Stralsund was 
^followed bv negotiations with the other Hanse Towns, which contributed 
to their final rejection of the Hahsfanig maritime proposals, and the 
con.5eqaent coOapse of the great design (September — October, 1628). 

Sweden’-s defensive action — as from her point of view it niay still 
ikirly be called — against that design was without loss of time seized 
upon bv the promoters of the Grand Protestant Alliance as a proof 
that she must speedily proceed to the offensive. It was at this time 
that Sir Thomsis Roe, fresh from his successful efforts at Constantinople 
to delay the ratification of the Peace of Szon between the Emperor and 
the Porte, sought to convince both Frederick Henry of Orange and 
Gmtavns himself as to the expediency of a combined war against the 
House of Habsburg, of which the Swedish King should be the head 
(1628-9). In December, 1628, Gustavus met his RiksrM, and. still 
insisting upon the dominium marts as the essential issue, obtained its 
as-sent to an anticipation of the Emperor’s attack by carrying the war 
into the Empire. In March, by way of a preliminary measure, the 
island of Riigen (which Denmark was proposing to purchase frojn the 
Duke of Pomerania) was occupied by a division of the troops in 
Stralsund under Leslie, and gradually cleared of Imperialists. 

WTiile Gustavus Adolphus was thus revealing the design in which 
he was now fully prepared to engage, and at the same time offering 
moderate terms of peace to Poland, his proceedings were suddenly 
thwarted by a masterstroke on the part of his most persistent adversary'. 
Wallenstein had from the first recognised where the chief obstacle to 
his and the House of Habsburg’s designs was to be sought and found. 
In April, 1629, he despatched Amim with a force of 15,000 men to the 
Polish frontier ; and Sigismund was now so strong, that, while making 
an abortive attempt to induce the Emperor and Wallenstein to abandon 
their northern policy, Gustavus had to take his departure for the seat 
of war. The intention was to isolate him at the very moment of his 
proposed interference ; and herein also Wallenstein was successful. One 
of the reasons for the singularly easy terms granted to Christian IV at 
the Peace of Liibeck (June) was undoubtedly the wish once more to 
alienate the Danish from the Swedish King. At the same time an 
intolerable insult was offered to Gustav'us Adolphus by excluding his 
ambassadors from the peace negotiations. 

But the device, masterly though it was, proved only temporarily 
successful. After Sigismund’s failure at Stuhm (June 1*7) to repulse 
the Swedes, he began to incline to peace ; and soon Richelieu’s agent 
Charnace was on the spot to bring ab»ut a solution entirely in 
accordance with the Cardinal’s policy ; Roe, who had also found his way 
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to Prussia, cooperating. A six years’ truce was concluded at Altniark 
(September 26, 1629), on a basis of mutual concession; but Gustavus 
Adolphus retained the port of Pillau, and not long after^v'aids (February, 
1630) concluded a separate tieaty with Danzig. At last his hands were 
free for the great German enterprise. 

During his absence in Prussia, the Riksdag, in response to the royal 
“proposition” already mentioned, had voted the taxes, contributions, 
and ships demanded ; and on the King’s return a final consultation 
was held at Upsala (October 27), at which, after a most elaborate 
discussion of pros and cons, all the royal councillors present declared 
individually for the offensive. War was now solemnly decreed. The 
Imperial design for the mastery of the Baltic, and implicitly of Sweden 
itself, was once more put in the forefront ; nor can any reasonable doubt 
be thrown upon the truth of Oxeustierna's statement, made after his 
master’s life had been sacrificed in the venture, that the King had 
regarded Pomerania and the Baltic coast as the outworks of Sweden, 
and had gone to war in order to secure them. 

Even now he agreed to a conference at Danzig, proposed by 
Christian IV in his new character of mediator. But the uegotiations, 
after dragging through the spring and summer of 1630, came to nothing ; 
and Christian may have been right in maintaining that Gustavus had 
now no desire for peace on conditions which his opponents could be 
expected to grant. Yet, w'hen at last, after final delays caused by 
the weather, he on June 26, 1630, anchored off the island of Usedom 
at the mouth of the Peene in Pomerania, and during the next two days 
disembarked his troops, he still had good cause for avoiding anything 
like rashness or haste in his movements. On his fleet, in addition to 
3000 marines, were 13,000 soldiere, whose numbers were soon after his 
landing increased by accessions from Sweden, Livonia, and Stralsund to 
a marching force of some 40,000 men ; while at home and in the Baltic 
lands in his rear he may have left behind over 30,000 more. Rather 
more than half of the soldiei-y were Swedish or Finnish by birth ; among 
t?ie foreign levies the Scots were specially notable, but the Baltic lands 
in general, and even Brandenburg and Ihjland, had contributed their 
share. They were all welded together by confidence in their com- 
mander, by a firm discipline, and, it cimuct be doubled, by the influence 
of the religious observances with which tlmt discipline was interfused. 
The infantry was, for the most part, armed with inuskets of comparatively 
light weight and, in part at least, fired by flintlocks in lieu of the old 
cumbrous matchlocks; mounted foot-soldiers, known as dragoons, formed 
a complement of the cavalry, which was Gustavus’ weakest arm. His 
strongest was his aiiillery, for which light iron cannon were largely em- 
plcf3'ed ; the so-called “leatligr” guns fell into disuse early in the German 
War. Here, and throughout, extreme mobility was a leading principle 
of Gustavus' method of warfare, and proved a chief cause of its success. 

13 
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and tlie “Administrator” at the head of an enthusiastic following at 
once proceeded to his “residential” capital, Halle. But soon he found 
it prudent to return to Magdeburg ; for Pappenheim had been detached 
by Tilly, now in supreme command of both the League and the 
Imperial forces, and had approached along the left bank of the Elbe 
to within a few miles north of the city. Christian William was with 
some reluctance allowed to quarter his soldiery in the suburbs ; but on 
October 29 a distinguished Swedish officer, Dietrich von Falkenberg, at 
last arrived to take command of the troops. 

The provocation had been given prematurely ; but Gustavus 
Adolphus was desirous of showing that he would if possible support 
more effective movements that might follow. On his arrival in 
Pomerania he found a considerable Imperial force still in control of the 
greater part of the country under the command of General Torquato 
Conti, who had taken measures for protecting the Oder against a 
Swedish advance. After securing Stettin, where he established a 
fortified camp, Gustavus took Stargard (July, 1630), and then, doubt- 
less with a view to drawing nearer to Magdeburg, made a diversion from 
the line of the Oder into Mecklenburg (September). But no favourable 
reception was given to the proclamation which from his fortified camp 
he addressed to the Mecklenburgers, admonishing them in angry terms 
to throw off the authority usurped by Wallenstein in defiance of the 
law of God and the Gospel. There was little love in the land for its 
lawful Dukes ; and Wallenstein’s administration, orderly, impartial, and 
expeditious, was unmistakably popular. Into Rostock the Imperialists, 
regardless of past compacts, had contrived to throw a garrison. The 
King’s reinforcements from Prussia had not yet arrived; and he did 
not yet feel strong enough for more extensive operations at a distance 
from his base. The Mecklenburg campaign therefore remained a mere 
demonstration (October); and, while Gustaf Horn invested Kolberg 
(which did not capitulate till March, 1631), the King resumed the 
campaign on the Oder. Here, less than twenty miles above Stettin, the 
Imperial forces, under the command of Haimb^d von Schaumburg, were 
massed at Garz, which was connected by a bridge with the fortress of 
Greifenhagen, likewise in their occupation. A series of successful opera- 
tions, accompanied by some hard fighting, on Christmas Eve and Day, 
put both places into the hands of the Swedes ; and Schaumburg’s army, 
disorganised and demoralised, and suffering tenibly from the severity 
of the winter, hastily returned to Kiistrin, whose gates were opened to 
it. Thence it made its way to Frankfort-on-the-Oder, whither — or to 
Landsberg — such bodies of Imperialists as had remained scattered through 
Pomerania likewise retreated. Such was the virtual end of Wallenstein’s 
great army of the north. The whole of the. duchy, with the exception of 
Kolberg, Greifswald, and Demmin, was now in Gustavus’ hands. The 
effect of this success was great with both friend and foe, and with the 
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watchful statesmaji in the west. Guatavus’ own imagination was lired 
to conceive of a great combination of five ai-mies, amounting together to 
more than a hundred thousand men, in the face of which all resistance 
would melt away in Germany. But, for the present, even his advance 
along the line of the Oder could not continue, so long as the three 
Brandenburg fortresses which had served as a refuge to the Imperialists 
shut their gates upon the Swedes. 

louring the eventful six months which had passed since the landing 
of Gustavus Adolphus in Usedom, the two Protestant Electors had 
drawn no nearer to the deliverer. John George of Saxony, though in 
the past two years he had been plied by Gustavus himself, by Bernard 
of Weimar, coming from the Hague, by the Mecklenburg Dukes, by 
the “Administrator,'” and by the city of Magdeburg, remained unmoved; 
and to the Magdeburgers he gave the plain advice, to remain in 
obedience to the Emperor. George William of Brandenburg deeply 
resented the hard measure which his brother-in-law had dealt out to 
him in Pillau. After Gustavus'’ landing he had asked to be allowed 
|.o remain neutral, hut had been answered by a flat refusal, accompanied, 
hoTjfever, by conciliatory assurances. Gustavus would not even bind 
^mself to give up ultimately any places occupied by him in Bran- 
denbizrg or Pomerania unless George William would become his ally. 
Left to his own devices by the Elector of Saxony, the Brandenburg 
Elector was now in the depths of irresolution, and, as to the fortress 
of Kustrin-on-the-Oder, issued instructions which revealed his utter 
helplessness. 

At Ratisbon, where, as has been seen, the Electors were at this time 
in conference with the Emperor, the agreement at which they had 
arrived on the critical question of the chief military command could 
not bode well for any change in the policy of Restitution favom-able 
to the Protestants. Nevertheless, the two Protestant Electors signed 
the letter of remonstrance addressed by the Electoral College, simul- 
taneously with one from the Emperor, to the Swedish invader (August, 
I'BSO). But the patience of John George was not inexhaustible. 'When 
about this time he, on behalf of George William as well as of himself, 
applied to the Emperor for the revocation of the obnoxious Edict and 
was met by an arrogantly-worded refusal, coupled with a demand for 
aid in both men and money, he was at last found prepared with a 
suitable retort. His announcement of the proposed convention of 
Protestant Estates at Leipzig was not actual revolt, but it indicated 
that revolt was possible. He maintained, however, a waiting attitude, 
and as late as March, 1631, vouchsafed no reply to a renewed appeal 
from Gustavus Adolphus. 

Meanwhile, the neutralit^ of Brandenburg had proved untenable. 
The successes of the Swedish arras at the close of 1630 led to a summary 
demand on the paH of Gustavus Adolphus, first, for free tiansit by water 
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and by land at Kiistrin, and then for the surrender into his hands of 
the fortress itself. Urged by Tilly to refuse, and advised by John 
George to enter into no engagements with Sweden, George William 
entreated Gustavus not to insist upon a “conjunction''' between- them; 
right of transit should be granted if Brandenburg as a whole were not 
to become the seat of war, and if the King would undertake to letve 
untouched the Electors capital and fortresses (January , 1631). 

While unable to reach an understanding with the two Frotesjunt 
Electors, Gustavus Adolphus arrived at a definite settlement dth 
France. Chamace, whose last negotiations with him had been broken 
olF on a trivial point of form, resumed them at Barwalde ; where, though 
the chief difficulty was the money part of the bargain, some heat was 
infused into the discussion. On January 13, 1631, however, a treaty of 
alliance between the Kings of France and Sweden was signed by their 
commissaries, for the protection, as it purported, of their common friends, 
and for assuring the security of the Baltic and of the open sea, freedom 
of commerce, and the restitution of the oppressed Estates of the Empire. 
The King of Sweden (for the treaty was practically dated as from a year 
back) was to conduct an army of 30,000 foot and 6000 horse Into 
Germany, and France to pay an annual subsidy of 400,000 dollars, with 
an additional 120,000 for the year spent in negotiation. The alliance 
was to continue till March 3, 1636, and to be renewable should peace 
not have been concluded by that date ; but neither of the allies was to 
make peace without the assent of the other. The adhesion of German 
and other Princes and Estates was to be permitted, unless they w'ere 
openly or secretly acting with the enemy — a clause intended as a 
warning to malevolent neutrals. With Bavaria and tlm League there 
was to be friendship and neutrality, should they inclial to accept it. 
In all localities conquered by the King of Sweden he was to observe the 
laws of the Empire, and not to interfere with the exercise of the Catholic 
religion. To this last clause, and to that concerning the League, 
Gustavus had only with difficulty been induced to assent. 

It will be remembered that, after Wtdlenstein'’s dismissal, the forces of 
both Emperor and League had been placed under the supreme command 
of Tilly. The removal of Wallenstein inevitably had an injurious effect 
upon so much of the Imperial army as had been kept under arms ; and 
Richelieu had taken care to close all present prospect of any reinforce- 
ments from Italy. The 12,000 troops, or thereabouts, still left of the 
Imperial army of the north were demoralised by want of pay as well as 
of success, and could clearly no longer be relied upon for the defence of 
Oder and Elbe. The forces of the League, on the other hand, which it 
was at first intended to employ for covering the lands of the west and 
south, were reckoned at 27,000 in the fidd and more than half this 
number in garrisons. But Tilly, after making his dispositions at Ratis- 
bon, waited patiently in the Weser country till his numbers should be 
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complete ; nor was it till the middle of January, 1631, that, after making 
a transient appearance before Magdeburg, his army reached Frankfort- 
on-the-Odcr. After his junction with Schaumburg, 3'illy was in command 
of 34,000 troops ; but his Imperialist reinforcements were in a sorry 
plight. The news having now reached Tilly that Gustavus was about to 
enter Mecklenburg, the General of the League, by a rapid march, crossed 
the Middle Mark south of Berlin and approached the line of the Havel, 
so as to place himself in the way of the Swedish advance upon the 
Elbe and Magdeburg. 

Immediately after the conclusion of the Treaty of Barwalde, Gustavus, 
regarding the line of the Oder as temporarily closed, had, though it 
was mid-winter, started for Mecklenburg with a division of his army 
amounting to nearly 12,000 men. Before the middle of February he 
easily took Demmin, on the Mecklenburg frontier, and, after detaching 
a division to besiege Greifswald, was preparing to advance, when he 
learnt that Tilly was approaching Neu-Brandenburg (in Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, nearly thirty miles south of Demmin), where 3000 Swedes 
under Kniphausen lay in gamson. Gustavus seems to have hoped to 
divert Tilly towards Schwedt, where the Swedes would have been nearer 
to their base at Stettin ; but he sent instructions to Kniphausen to 
conclude an honourable capitulation if it became necessary. The 
messenger fell into Tilly’s hands, and on IMarch 19 he took Neu- 
Brandenburg by storm, and put the whole garrison to the sword. 
“Neu-Brandenburg quarter,” though it only carried out the accepted 
principle that no mercy need be shown to a gaiTison holding out 
after surrender has become inevitable, in its turn set a precedent soon 
afterwards followed at Frankfort and at Magdeburg, and thus opened 
a more savage epoch in the conduct of the war. 

After this success Tilly stood still for some days, and then, perhaps 
feeling incapable of moving Gustavus from his position at Schwedt, 
where he continued to be in touch with the other Swedish division 
under Horn, marched south-we.st, towards the towns of Neu-Ruppin 
-and Brandenburg. On the march he received an explicit order from 
Maximilian of Bavaria to lose no time in setting about the siege of 
Magdeburg, before whose walls and trenches Pappenheim was fretting 
in enforced inactivity. 

No sooner was Gustavus sure of Tilly’s departure than, once more 
leaving Horn behind to finish the siege of Greifswald (it did not fall till 
June), he marched with 14,00? -men upon Frankfort-on-the-Oder. To 
secure this fortress had long been an object of anxiety to him ; but we 
have the explicit statement of his secretary Grubbe that his immediate 
purpose was to draw Tilly away from Magdeburg. Passing Kiistrin 
without any hindrance and constructing a redoubt in face of its walls, 
he arrived before Prankfott, where lay a force of 6000 men, more or 
less, with Field-Marshal von Tiefenbach and other officers of note — the 
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remnant, in a word, of Wallenstein’s army of the north. On April 13 
the fortress was rapidly taken by storm ; but the brilliancy of the 
exploit was dimmed by the excesses which followed, and which lasted 
far into the night, long beyond the three hours allowed by the King for 
plundering. By his orders the lives of the citizens were left untouched ; 
but of the garrison 2000 — according to Munro 3000 — were slaughtered 
“ in revenge of their crueltie used at Neu-Brandenburg.” Within a fort- 
night Landsberg, which Tilly had not turned to relieve, capitulated 
to Gustavus. A panic spread through Silesia, to which and to Moravia 
the line of the Oder directly led ; and at Prague Gustavus was believed 
to be about to carry the war to the gates of the city where it had begun. 
The Emperor himself believed an attack on the Austrian lands to be in 
serious contemplation. But Gustavus had no such intentions. He still 
kept the line of the Elbe in view, and, sending a message to Magdeburg, 
which he had persuaded himself could hold out two months longer, 
announced his victorious progress to John George of Saxony and the 
Protestant Estates assembled on his summons at Leipzig. 

The Convention was opened early in February, 1631,- by -a cqni- 
bative blast from the clerical trumpet. But the high-spirited Hoe von 
Hohenegg was on this occasion unable to carry with him his oto master, 
or any other member of the assembly save the Landgrave of Heisse and 
tlie Weimar Dukes William and Bernard. Though, however, John 
George stolidly asserted that nothing need be done so long as it was not 
attempted to extirpate the Augsburg Confession, a statement of griev- 
ances, including of course a demand for the revocation of the Edict of 
Restitution, was ultimately despatched to the Emperor, accompanied 
by an intimation that the Protestant Estates proposed to levy troops in 
their several Circles, and if necessary to afford due assistance to one 
another. The Emperor replied by requiring the dissolution of the new 
association thus outlined, and soon took severe measures against some of 
the south- westera towns that had entered into it. The scheme proceeded 
no further; and as to the all-important question of the choice of a 
leader, the King of Sweden’s ambassador, though admitted to the 
meeting, had been put off there with meaningless promises. Thus a 
possibility of combined resistance had been indicated ; but this was all. 
Perhaps the most interesting incident of the Convention had been a 
conference between Lutheran and Calvinist theologians, to which long 
afterwards Leibniz referred as the hopeful precui-sor of later attempts 
at religious reunion. > 

The particular negotiations which followed between Gustavus and 
the two Protestant Electors cannot here be pursued in detail ; yet the 
protraction of these discussions was the direct cause of the great cata- 
strophe of the fall of Magdeburg. At last Gustavus, by means of a 
personal interview with George William at‘Berlin, supplemented by 
a military demonstration, secured the delivery into his hands (May 13) 
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of the fortress of Spandau, till the Magdeburg difficulty should be 
ended. This was one of the two pledges on which he had insisted ; and 
though the transfer of the other (Kiistrin) was still delayed, he now felt 
sufficiently sure of Brandenburg, and the Elector’s Imperialist minister, 
Schwarzenberg, quitted the Court. Gustavus might now have marched 
upon Magdeburg up the right bank of the Elbe; but he decided on 
taking the longer route towards Wittenberg, with the view of crossing 
the river there and moving on Magdeburg down the left bank. His 
chief reason for this preference was his desire to avoid a battle with 
an enemy superior to himself in numbers ; but it necessitated a promise 
of cooperation from John George, who remained immovable. These 
negotiations had just broken down when the news reached Gustavus at 
Potsdam that on May 20 Magdeburg had fallen. 

The suggestion that Gustavus wished to utilise the peril of 
Magdeburg in order to force John George into his alliance may be 
dismissed as malicious. But his delay was a grievous miscalculation ; 
and the principal defence which he set up for it, and which other 
apologists have repeated, that he was bound to safeguard himself, but 
was prevented from effecting this by the procrastinations of the two 
Electors, exaggerated their real weight in the balance, and detracted 
from his own greatness. 

On assuming the command of the troops in the city which, exclusive 
of the citizens, cannot have much exceeded SOOO men, Falkenberg at 
once introduced Swedish discipline into their ranks. Magdeburg, which 
numbered about 36,000 inhabitants, was weU fortified except on the 
river side (north and north-east), where, however, the islets on the 
bridged marsh offered facilities of defence which were improved by 
Falkenberg. In the course of November, 1630, the city was invested by 
Pappenheim ; but during the winter months some negotiation ensued, 
with an equally futile attempt by Pappenheim to bribe the Swedish 
commander ; and it was not tUl the end of March, 1631, after the fall 
of Neu-Brandenburg, that Tilly at last sat down before Magdeburg, 
’and the siege began in earnest. His and Pappenheim’s united forces 
reached a total of over 22,000 foot and 3000 horse, with 86 heavy guns, 
besides an additional body of nearly 5000 troops near at hand at Dessau. 
' After Pappenheim had captured the redoubts on the right bank of 
the Elbe, and one or two on the left had also fallen, a pause followed, 
owing to the news of the capture of Frankfort and the Emperor’s 
demand that Tilly should proceed at once to protect the Austrian 
lands. It was, however, resolved first to finish the siege; and on 
April 28 Pappenheim attacked the fortifications on the islands. By 
the next day all the outworks of the city were in the hands of 
the besiegere. On May 4 Pappenheim took possession of the razed 
northern suburb of Neustadt on the left bank and began erecting his 
batteries. On the same day, Tilly, who would gladly have preserved 
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the fortifications, summoned the Administrator, the to.wn council, and 
Falkenberg severally to surrender. The immediate reply on the following 
day was a brief but successful sortie, followed by two others. On May 10 
the town council sent an answer announcing its wish to call in the 
mediation of the Electors of Brandenburg and Saxony and of the Hanse 
Towns. Tilly’s answer, insisting on surrender as a preliminary con- 
dition, did not arrive till May 12; in the meantime Falkenberg had 
sent an urgent appeal to Gustavus Adolphus. On May 17 the bombard- 
ment of the city walls from the Neustadt opened, and it continued 
during the next two days. Meanwhile on the 18th a further summons 
fi-om Tdly to surrender reached the city, where hope and fear were striving 
for mastery. On the 19th the whole body of the citizens, a.s weD as the 
town council, discussed the question, and it was decided to treat, though 
Falkenberg succeeded in securing that a consultation should be held with 
him early on the following morning. On the evening of the 19Lh there 
had been indications of a lull in Tilly’s operations ; this was probably 
the reason why a sortie which Falkenberg had intended to make that 
night was not undertaken ; the charge against him based upon this 
change of plan can only be described as absurd. At five o’clock in the 
morning of the 20th a portion of the garrison had as usual withdrawn 
from the walls. Soon afterwards, while Falkenberg was addressing the 
to^vn councillors in the Rathhaus, the news of a movement of the enemy 
towards the walls sirrived. By seven o’clock the assault had begun on 
the Neustadt side. 

Pappenheim, who led it, had already mounted the walls when 
Falkenberg threw himself in his way and a check resulted which 
Pappenheim afterwards resentfully attributed to want of proper support 
on the part of Tilly. But soon a gate on this side of the wall was 
forced ; the setting on fire, by Pappenheim’s orders, of a few houses 
increased the terror of the defenders; through another gate theCroatians 
poured in ; and finally Pappenheim took in the rear the force which was 
resisting the Duke Adolphus of Holstein-Gottorp’s assault on the south 
side of the city. Falkenberg had fallen, mortally wounded ; the “ Ad-® 
ministrator,” Christian William, was taken prisoner. (His career was 
over, and he ended by becoming a convert to the Church of Rome and 
an Imperial pensioner.) By 1 p.m. Tilly was in complete possession of 
the Maiden City, the vaunted bulwark of the Protestant faith. 

Then began a massacre of the garrison, and of armed and unarmed 
citizens, in streets, houses, and churches. The nameless deeds of horror 
committed are only too well authenticated. In the course of the after- 
noon fire broke out in several places, and by the following morning 
virtually the whole of the city, with the exception of the Cathedral, the 
Lrehfrauenlcloster (where soldiers are said to have helped to extinguish 
the flames) and a number of houses in a remoter quarter, was reduced 
to ashes. 
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There is no evidence that Tilly interfered wth the excesses of his 
soldiery, till on the evening of the 22nd he gi’anted pardon to all 
survivors. Among these were about a thousand people who had sought 
refuge in the Cathedral. On the 24th Tilly commanded the stoppage , 
of all further plundering. The cheirge that the destruction of the city 
by fire had been ordered by him is contradicted not only by his own 
statement but by every argument of probability. TTie counter-charge 
that it was due to Falkenberg and some who with him desired to make 
an earlier Moscow of Magdeburg, is more specious, but rests on no 
satisfactory evidence. Pappenheim’s instructions early in the morning 
had no connexion with the general conflagration. The mystery of its 
origin — if mystery it be — ^remains unsolved. Pappenheim, who esti- 
mated — and probably greatly underestimated — the loss of life in the sack 
of Magdeburg at 20,000, expressed his opinion to Maximilian that no 
such awful visitation of God had been witnessed since the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

The moral impression made by the sack of Magdeburg on both 
friend and foe was without precedent or parallel even in the Thirty 
Years’ War; it remains reflected in scurrilous songs of savage triumph, 
in wrathful outcries, penitential psalms, and wild accusations ; it revealed 
itself in the amazed incredulity of Wallenstein, and in the uneasy 
eagerness of Gustavus Adolphus to disprove his responsibility for such a 
catastrophe. But its immediate effect was neither from a military nor 
. from a political point of view overwhelming. 

Even now Gustavus’ relations with Brandenburg ai, Saxony re- 
mained to be settled. About the middle of June, after protracted 
negotiations, he marched upon Berlin. The Princesses of the Electoral 
Court, headed by the venerable Louisa Juliana, Dowager Electress 
Palatine, went forth into his camp; and on the 19th, with much feasting 
and firing of guns, his compact with the Elector was at last concluded. 
Spandau was placed in the King’s hands for the rest of the war; Kiistrin 
too was, if necessary, to be given up to him ; and the Elector undertook 
’ to pay a monthly contribution of 30,000 dollars. 

Though Greifswald now fell and the restoration of the Mecklenburg 
Dukes was in progress, Gustavus, leaving part of his forces on the Oder, 
advanced with the rest towards the Elbe, and, after the capture of 
Havelberg, established himself in a fortified camp at Werben, in a very 
strong position between Elbe and Havel. For a moment he had thought 
of not passing beyond the compact territory already conquered by him ; 
but he soon elected to follow his star. About this time his Queen 
ai-rived at Wolgast with a fresh body of Swedish troops, part of which 
were united with the 6000 Englishmen and Scots levied and brought to 
Stettin by the Marquis of Hamilton at his own cost. But this force, 
like Mansfeld’s of old, gradually melted away. 

After the sack of Magdeburg, Tilly, uncertain as to the direction 
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M'hicl) the movements of his adversary svould take, had, to the indigna- 
tion of Pappenheim, remained in the vicinity of the ruins. When, at 
the end of May, after both League and Emperor had strengthened their 
forces — the latter by troops from Italy, where the Mantuan War was 
now over — he at last set forth with nearly 25,000 men, he marched not 
north-east, but south-west, upon Hesse-Cassel, to stop the levies of 
Landgrave William. But he was soon summoned back to the Elbe by 
Pappenheim, and by the end of July once more stood at Wolmirstedt 
immediately below Magdeburg. Early in August he approached the 
camp of Gustavus at Werben ; but after some fighting, in which on the 
Swedish side Bernard of Weimar took a prominent part, Tilly perceived 
that he coidd not dislodge the King, and withdrew to the south of 
Magdeburg. Thus in August Gustavus Adolphus was at leisure to pay 
a visit to Mecklenburg, and to assist at the entry of the Dukes into 
Giistrow, now recovered by them, with the whole duchy except Rostock, 
Wismar, and Domitz. 

The Elector of Brandenburg had, however unwillingly, submitted to 
the force of events. To the Elector of Saxony the fall of Magdeburg 
came home even more closely, especially when the Emperor insisted on 
the dismissal of the Saxon troops, as he had already enforced that of the 
soldiery levied in the south-west in response to the Leipzig Convention, 
While William of Plesse-Cassel and Bernard of Weimar, each at the head 
of some thousands, stood on the Hessian frontier and in Fulda, Tilly 
was by the end of August massing the forces of both Emperor and 
League at Eisleben (Luther’s birthplace in the county of Mansfeld) ; 
and once more the destinies of the House of Wettin seemed likely to be 
decided, together with the great issues of the religious conflict. The 
ferment of opinion, which found expression in a copious pamphlet- 
literature, is explained by the multiplicity of considerations that pressed 
upon the stolid John George — ^his tenure of the Lusatias, his relations 
to the Edict of Restitution, and the conflict between his loyalty to the 
Emperor and the Protestant sympathies by which he was sun-ounded. 
These last found a courageous advocate in his Court-preacher, Hoe von 
Hohenegg, the mo,5t important personage in the Electorate next to the 
Elector himself. But John George listened rather to the advice of 
Wallenstein’s former lieutenant, Amim, now in the Saxon service, whose 
schemes for setting up a middle party between the Swedes and the 
Emperor bore some resemblance to the designs afterwards cherished by 
Wallenstein himself. For the present, however, Arnim advised the 
Swedish alliance, and by inducing Gustavus to promise his good offices 
for securing the archbishopric of Magdeburg to the Saxon Prince 
Augustus brought round the Elector. On August 30 John George 
offered his alliance to Gustavus, then at Brandenburg, and moved his 
army to Torgau. The Swedes hereupon advanced to Wittenberg ; and 
during September the two armies lay side by side, awaiting the sequel. 
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After addressing a last warning to the Elector, on September 4, he 
occupied Merseburg on the next day. On the 12th John George and 
Gustavus concluded a close offensive and defensive alliance, which secured 
the direction of their joint action to the King. A decisive conflict, 
between the Catholic and Protestant armies could now no longer be 
delayed. On September 15 the Swedish forces, numbering 20,000 foot 
and 7500 hoi-se, and the Saxon, variously estimated as between 15,000 
and 20,000 men, mustered at Diiben on the Mulde. 

Tilly’s army of 23,000 foot and 11,000 horse was inferior in numbers 
to that of his enemies, and he had less than half their number (60) of 
guns. He would therefore have preferred, before risking a battle, to 
wait for Aldringer, who, with a large force from the south-west, had 
already reached Erfurt. But this time, not only was the usual pressure 
exercised on him by Pappenheim and others, but he really had no choice. 
Leipzig, which he entered on September 16, was almost an open town ; 
and when he placed himself to the north of it to await the enemy 
there was no time for fortifying his position. On the following day 
was fought the great battle of Breitenfeld, so called from the village, 
a couple of miles north-east of Leipzig, towards which the Swedish 
right wing at the crisis of the battle drove their adversaries. The 
incomparably superior mobility of the Swedish troops, only part of 
whom were actually engaged in the battle, was the main cause of the 
victory. Neither the charge of Pappenheim’s heavy cavalry, which 
finally lost touch with TiUy’s centre, availed, nor the rout of the 
Saxons on the left, whom the heavy mass of Tilly’s right drove in 
confusion from the field, the Elector himself being carried away as far 
as Eilenburg. The loose formation of Gustavus’ order of battle enabled 
him to defy the Pappenheimers, throw himself upon TiUy’s left, and 
finally hy a sudden cavalry charge from his own right retake the Saxon 
guns and captoe Tilly’s. He had thus gained a complete victory before 
the September evening had closed in. His losses in the battle and the 
pursuit amomited to barely 5000 of his own troops, besides 2000 Saxons; 
of Tilly’s army something like half — the numbers were variously stated 
from 7000 to 12,000 — were left on the field or taken prisoners. The 
remainder raUied at Halberstadt. TiUy himself was wounded; as was 
his adjutant-general, Duke Adolphus of Holstein -Gottorp, who had 
taken so conspicuous a part in the siege of Magdeburg. The latter 
died in captivity at Eilenburg. 

The day of Breitenfeld, on which Tilly was widely held to have 
lost his reputation as a commander, suddenly raised that of Gustavus 
Adolphus to a height which it henceforth maintained. But it accom- 
plished something more than this. His plans now entered into a phase 
which, in view of the negotiations previously carried on by him, cannot 
be described as altogether new, but in which these plans rapidly assumed a 
breadth such tis they had never before reached. His thoughts now went 
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IstyoBd ** sstis&rticwi ’* asd “secanlj'”'; for a great Frateffcsnt rieforj, 
wMcb Bad nsfieeraed a dire Protesfamt catastropiss^ Ibiad sow lEiarfeai ksm 
oat as tiift dmmpj&a of a cause adopted by Iralf tfee Empire: Tbe 
momenlum kmparis proved decisive; but nestber was- it bis formed 
jBtmtion to cany an armed propaganda of Pro-testaatisni tbiroegli tbe 
Empire, nor liad be deBniteSv rx-solved on securing for isimself ibe Imperiai 
Crown, wbicb Bemaid of Weimar and otbers bad beyond doabt suggested 
to bira as within bis reacb, 

Of the two alternative before Gostavns Adolphus the cme was to 
march dimi apoa Vienna, while leaving Tiiiy to the Saxoas, This 
course, which John George would have preferred, both as enabliag him 
to enforce the priadples of the Leipzig alliance in the west and south- 
west, and as sparing him a direct oorsdict with the Emperor, besides 
bringirig Gustaviis nearer to Poland, would have been comparatively 
easy of execution. Bat, as has been pointed out by Clausewitz in a 
masterly summary of the situation, Gusta^-us was by no means one 
of those generals who achieve great results by sudden blows and rapid 
ineuraons ; moreover, at Vienna, though be could have done much there 
for the Protestants, he could not have established for himself any secure 
basis either for further action or for an ultimate settiement. Such a 
Irasia he sought, and practically established, by making himself master 
of a line that reached from Oder and Elbe through Thuringia and 
Franconia by way of Frankfort to the hEddle Rhine. The isolated 
positions still occupied by the enemy in the north were of practically 
little significance; in the west he came into close touch with France. 
The troops of John George, which had gained no laurels at Breitenfeld, 
would for the present be suitably employed in the recovery of Silesia, 
a process v^hich would completely estrange him from the Emperor, and 
furnish him with a field of operation of his own, without forwarding his 
design of heading a third party in the Empire. 

It ha-s been suggested that Gustavos Adolphus had yet another 
reason for not directing his own attack upon the Habsburg lands. 
There can be no doubt — ^though until after the close of these trans- 
actions our knowledge concerning them is drawn from the untrust- 
worthy confession of Sezyma Ra.sin — that already in the earlier part 
of 1631 negotiations had been in progress between Gustavus and 
Wallenstein, and it is at iea.st highly probable tliat to these dealings 
Arnim was no stranger. In the summer before the battle of Breitenfeld 
the.se communications, managed by 'I'hurn and Rasin, Wallenstein’s 
secret agent, led to a promise on the part of Gustavus that 12,000 
Swedish troops should be entrusted to Wallenstein, who should be 
recognised as “Viceroy” of Bohemia (the title “King” not being used 
as yet, out of consideration for Frederick); Wallenstein undertaking in 
return to overthrow the Habsburg dominion in Bohemia, Silesia, and 
Moravia, and to invade the Austrian duchies. But after his great 
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victory, Gustavus, feeling no longer dependent on such help, suggested 
that the collection of a force on the Bohemian frontier should be left 
to Thurn. The King therefore does not appear to have at this time 
reckoned on any important intervention from this quarter ; but Wallenstein 
was soon to show that he had not forgotten the slight. 

Leaving the Saion Elector to deal with Leipzig, Gustavus Adolphus, 
after concluding an alliance with the Princes of Anhalt, set forth from 
Halle (Sept. 27, 1631). Erfurt, where he held his entry on October 2, 
and where he concluded a final alliance with the Weimar Dukes, placing 
the command of the Thuringian reserve in the hands of the eldest, 
William, was to serve as base of operations for the main force (numbering 
about 25,000 men), with which, a few days later, the King, by way of 
Gotha, advanced into Franconia. On the Middle and Lower Elbe, 
Baner and Tott commanded smaller armies, of which the former occupied 
Magdeburg as a strategical position ; whereupon the rebuilding of the 
town at once commenced (February, 1632). Rostock capitulated to 
Tott (October, 1631), who then advanced towards the Weser. 

The conquest of Franconia was rapidly accomplished by Gustavus 
Adolphus. After taking the important Wurzburg fortress of Konigs- 
hofen, he on October 12 entered the episcopal city itself. After he had 
reconstructed the bridge across the Main, a struggle of several days made 
him master of the castle of Marienburg on the left bank, with its enormous 
accumulation of military supplies and ecclesiastical and literary treasures 
(of which latter some found their way to Upsala). The Prince-Bishop 
had taken refuge in France; and Gustavus, relying on his title by 
conquest, at once prescribed the form of homage to be taken to himself 
as Duke of Franconia, and to his heirs. The administration which he 
set up was composed of natives mixed with Swedish officers ; and of the 
conventual and other landed property which he proceeded to distribute 
the larger share went to members of the Franconian nobility who had 
taken his side. 

The news of the Swedish progress had scattered to the winds the 
Frankfort “ composition ” meeting ; and, while the Bishop of Bamberg 
tried to negotiate with the conqueror, the Protestant Princes and towns 
near and far solicited his friendship. Niimberg haggled long over her 
bargain, but by the end of October concluded, for a year in the first 
instance, a close alliance, as did the Margraves of Ansbach and Baireuth; 
all the petty Protestant Estates round about following suit. Duke 
George of Brunswick-Luneburg in the north, after protracted negotia- 
tions, and the House of Wiirttemberg in the south — which had suffered 
severely by the Edict of Restitution — sought and obtained the alliance 
of the King ; and with all Franconia, as far west as Hanau, under his 
control, he could enter upon the next stage of his resistless advance. 

Meanwhile Tilly, who on finding that he was not pursued after 
Breitenfeld had turned into the much-vexed Hesse-Cassel, had been at 
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Wst reififorowl by Aldringer and was now at tie bead ©f 18,000 troops. 
With the-!^ he, tariy in November, attempted a movemejit apoia Wurz- 
burg, and, after being smartly repulsed here by Giostavus Mmselfi essayed 
to lay siege to Numberg. Bat the alliance with Gustavos and the 
presence of a Swedish gairisan had infused into this city a spirit which 
determined him to raise the siege, before Gustavus, who bad turned 
aside from his advance, had come near; whereupon the baffled veteran 
took up his quarters at Nordlingen further south towards the Danube, 
on the right bank of which Maximilian had collected another army for 
the defence of Bavaria itself. 

On November 19, Gustavus, leaving Horn behind him to guard 
Franconia, set out on his march towards the Rhine. Aschaffenbuig 
was occupied without a blow ; Frankfort opened its gate.s, and, passing 
them, the King continued his march to Hbchst, in the electorate of 
Mainz, where he wa-s I'einforced by 17,000 men under William of Hesse- 
Ca-sael. Tlience he passed through the territory of William’s Hesse- 
Dannstadt kinsman, to whom he granted moderate conditions, being at 
first intent on seizing Heidelberg (December). But he found the line 
of march much occupied by Spanish troops, and on drawing back had to 
dislodge them from a fortiBcation on the right bank of the Rhine facing 
Oppenheim. The garrison of Mainz, upon which he now moved, was 
commanded by a Spaniard, de Silva. Tlie fortress surrendered (Decem- 
ber 20), and the city redeemed itself from being plundered by a payment 
of 80,000 dollars. Bernard of Weimar brought the campaign to a 
brilliant close with the capture of Mannheim by a stratagem (January 8, 
1632). 

At Mainz, the capital of one of the leading Princes of the League, 
which now became Gustavus’ head-quarters, he established a civil ad- 
ministration resembling that set up at Wurzburg, and prepared for 
his next campaign. His intention was, by means of vast armaments, 
to raise the forces with which he had carried on liis campaigns of 1681 
to more than twice their present total. But even more notable was the 
expansion of the general scope of his enterprise. In the course of the 
last operations of 1631 he had been unexpectedly brought into conflict 
W'ith the troops of a Power with whom he had hitherto avoided entering 
into direct hostilities. But, though anxious not to precipitate a quarrel, 
he was prepared to face this new complication. While, therefore, mindful 
as ever of Sweden’s maritime .safety, he sent directions home that atten- 
tion .should be paid to the fortification of Goteborg on the Cattegat, he 
put the explicit question to his RilcsrM whether he should treat what 
had occurred as a rupture of the peace and openly declare war against 
Spain. The RiJcgrdd replied that Spain must be held to have broken 
the peace, but that a declaration of war had better be adjourned. Yet 
the Spanish branch of the Habsburgs had unmistakably been added to 
llie list of his de Javto adversaries. 
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Meanwhile the war had been once more carried into the lands of the 
Austrian branch; and, by a strange irony of fate, John George of Saxony 
had become the assailant of the Emperor. In October, 1631, the Saxon 
amy had marched into Lusatia, where now stood 10,000 jnperialists 
under Tiefenbach, and had then under Arnim’s commartS^rossed into 
Bohemia, while a division largely composed of the remnant of Hamil- 
ton’s contingent under Leslie kept Silesia under control. Amim’s 
movement seems to have been intended as a diversion against the 
Tiefenbachers rather than as a serious attack upon Prague ; but when 
he had crossed the Bohemian frontier, trustworthy information reached 
him that the capital would easily drop into his hands. There is no 
proof, and no probability, that the soimce of this information was 
Wedlen-stein, whose lands Amim on his march was careful to spare. 
Early in November the Saxons .stood before Prague, and occupied the 
city without a blow, the handful of soldiery under Maradas which 
garrisoned the city having taken its departure to Tabor. Under the 
“protection” of John George, who soon arrived in person, a species of 
reaction now ensued, which restored many of the Protestant exiles to 
their lands, and was accompanied by some acts of violence. But the 
Elector appears to have kept in view the temporary character of his 
occupation ; and though Eger and a few other smaller towns were taken, 
there was no attempt at conquering the kingdom at large ; and in the 
south Pilsen, Tabor, and Budweis all held out for the Emperor. Arnim’s 
position was full of difficulty, between the pressure of the returaed 
Bohemian exiles headed by Ilium, ardent and indiscreet as ever, the 
caution of the Elector, who, as Oxemstiema afterwards said, could never 
make up his mind whether the Emperor was his friend or his foe, and the 
duplicity of Wallenstein, with whom Arnim was in both direct and 
indirect communication (December — January). All question of an 
understanding between Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein had for the 
present come to an end since Breitenfeld; and Wallenstein, who had 
by this time consented to levy an army for the Emperor, was really 
working for a separate peace with Saxony. 

During the winter months of 1631-2, then, Gustavus Adolphus 
was preparing for the resumption of war on an unprecedented scale; 
but neither were the thoughts of peace now, or ever, absent from his 
mind. His position at this time indeed seemed that of arbiter of both 
war and peace. To his Court at Mainz, graced by the presence of his 
Queen, Maria Eleonora, whom together with the Chancellor Oxenstierna 
he had summoned from Stockholm, came the representatives of many 
Princes and of cities (Ulm and Strassburg), desirous of ratifying old 
alliances or concluding new; thither came too the ex-Elector Palatine, 
whose claims had so late as the preceding spring been still urged at 
Vienna by English embassies by his indefatigable agent Busdorf, and 
who at Mainz was supported by Sir Hem’y Vane. Though received with 
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much cordiality and courtesy, he was made to feel that his restoration 
had become a question of secondary importance. 

Of far greater moment than the wishes of England were the designs 
of France. Richelieu had never intended that Gustavus should take 
the ultimate issues of European politics into his own hands, or that 
after his great victory he should, instead of assailing the Emperor’s 
dominions, invade those of members of the League, to whom an oppor- 
tunity of neutrality had been expressly preserved at Barwalde, and over 
whom Richelieu was most anxious to maintain his influence. Already 
before the battle of Breitenfeld, he had half forced Maximilian into a 
defensive alliance for eight years; and after the battle, when Maximilian 
claimed aid in men or money, had instead sent Chamace to Munich, to 
persuade the Elector to abandon the Emperor and neutrality towards 
Sweden. Maximilian, informed by Tilly and Aldringer of the in- 
sufficiency of their forces, and aware of the rumour of the approaching 
return of Wallenstein to the command of the Imperialists, in the end 
made up his mind for neutrality, as conducive to a general peace. Of 
the three Spiritual Electors, Trier at once accepted the proposal ; while 
Cologne and Mainz, with the Bishops of Wurzburg, Worms, and" 
Osnabriick, were at least prepared to negotiate. At a meeting of the 
League at Ingolstadt in January, 163@, it was, notwithstanding the 
protests of the Imperial ambassador Questenberg, resolved to invite 
the mediation of France, 

Gustavus Adolphus, to whom Richelieu’s agents now addressed 
themselves, although he was desirous of a general peace on his own 
terms, can only have entered into the present negotiation with the view 
of detacliing the League from the Emperor, and of meeting the wishes 
of France. To the Munich proposal that the contemplated arrangement 
should be conditional upon his restoring to the members of the League 
any of their territories now in his occupation, he first returned a blank 
rum possumus. Richelieu himself was very jealous of any encroachment 
by Sweden on what he regarded as the French sphere of influence — th^ 
left bank of the Rhine ; and finally Gustavus offered a compromise. 
His conquests in the dioceses of Trier and Cologne and in the Lower 
Palatinate (from Bavaria) were to be restored, but all other Swedish 
acquisitions were to be retained till the conclusion of peace, while the 
army of the League was to be reduced to 12,000 men and quartered in 
the lands of its members. These proposals were accepted by Trier, and 
even by Cologne, who feared invasion, but were refused by Bavaria, 
who insisted on the restoration of Mainz, Wurzburg, and Bamberg, and 
on a Swedish guarantee of Maximilian’s electoral dignity during his life. 
The League was thus broken up, and Richelieu^ had in effect suffered 
a diplomatic rebuff prejudicial to the influence’ of France in western 
Germany. 

About the same time an effort to bring about a general peace 
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through the Protestant allies of Sweden was meide by the busy Land- 
grave George of Hesse-Darmstadt, “the peace-maker,” iii Gustavus’ 
ironical phrase, “of the Holy Roman Empire.” Prompted by the 
landless Elector of Mainz as well as by his fears for his own lands, 
which, as has been seen, Gustavus had treated with consideration, he 
proposed a meeting of Catholic and Protestant Estates to lay down the 
basis of a general pacification; and was ready with a scheme for the 
reconstitution of the Empire, including the revocation of both the 
Edict of Restitution and the reservatum ecclesiasticum, the “satisfaction” 
of Sweden being left to the King’s own judgment. 

John George of Saxony’s mind too was working in the direction of 
peace — but of a separate peace with the Emperor, who as early as 
October, 1631, had begun to soimd him on the subject. The channel 
chosen by the Emperor was Wallenstein, whose previous communications 
with Gustavus Adolphus were as yet unknown at Vienna, The question 
had been discussed (in November) between Wallenstein and Amim, who 
had urged that the policy of Reaction must be abandoned by the Emperor, 
the status of 1618 restored, and the Bohemian question regulated afresh. 
These negotiations continued; and, though Richelieu sent an ambassador 
to John George, and the Elector another to Gustavus Adolphus (December, 
1631), to discuss the general design and to propose a “composition” 
meeting at Niimberg, the King saw through the Elector as he had seen 
through the Cardinal. At Torgau, in February, 1632, John George 
made a futile attempt to detach George William of Brandenburg and to 
bring him over to the policy of a separate peace with the Emperor, 
after which the King of Sweden, his task done, might be induced to 
withdraw with an indemnity. Gustavus, after returning a dilatory 
answer to his untrustworthy ally, early in March took an opportunity of 
delivering himself in public at Mainz on the selfishness of Saxony, and 
on the hopelessness of coming to terms with the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Emperor, like Gustavus himself, was preparing for 
renewal of the struggle in a wider rather than a narrower area. In 
February, 1632, Ferdinand II concluded a close alliance with the 
ambitious King Philip IV of Spain; and about the same time he 
demanded, though in vain, an auxiliary force from Poland. He could 
obtain no promises in Italy except from Florence and Modena, and none 
from Switzerland, Even Pope Urban VIII, whose policy will be ex- 
amined in a subsequent chapter, adhered to his view that the war in 
Germany was not a religious war, as shown by the King of Sweden’s 
abstention from interference with any man’s religion. The Sultan, 
stimulated by Gustavus, was moving troops to the Hungarian frontier. 
No ally seemed to remain to the Emperor but his Spanish kinsman, unless 
the restless jealousy of Christian IV were to range him on their side, 

Tlius the refusal of Bavaria to listen to the offers which would have 
detached her from his side, and the manifest inclination of Saxony 
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to make peace without Sweden and so head a kind of third party in 
the Empire, afforded much relief to Ferdinand. But he made a provi- 
sion of his own against the danger which might sooner or later descend 
upon him, by obtaining, as early as December, 1631, Wallenstein’s 
promise to levy an array for the Imperial service. These transactions 
had manifestly been hastened by the fear, which at the time had not 
seemed idle, that, after taking possession of the whole of Bohemia, 
the Saxon troops might invade the Austrian duchies. 

In December, 1631, Wallenstein, at Znaim in Moravia, met Eggen- 
berg, whom he continued to trust. It was agreed that in the couree of 
three months he should levy and equip an army of 70,000 men, but 
without as yet definitely assuming the command. The sound of his 
drums h^' a magical effect ; but — for after all there had been many 
other ;«ery rapid levies in the course of the war — stiU more wonderful 
was, The power of organisation, which quickly welded into an effective 
^fmy a mass heterogeneous in race, religion, and antecedents of service. 
The genius of a great poet has with idealising touch depicted the 
selfishness, the savagery, and the superstition which entered into this 
abnormal compoimd, and also the force which gave it unity and 
discipline. In addition to Wallenstein’s own vast expenditure, large 
sums were contributed to the cost of raising this army by the colonels 
of the new regiments levied, as well as by Eggenberg and other memheis 
of the Austrian nobility, and by the young King of Hungary. 

Unfortunately, the written conditions under which in April, 1632, 
the actual resumption of the chief command by Wallenstein was settled 
at GdUersdorf in Lower Austria are not extant ; and the accounts of the 
bargain contain much that is fictitious. The power of signing treaties 
of peace was certainly entrusted to the generalissimo, but with limita- 
tions which according to his own statement prevented him from treating 
"with Sweden. On the other hand, it may be safely inferred that he 
exacted from the Emperor the promise of a revocation of the Edict of 
Restitution. Perfect independence in all matters military was as a 
matter of course now guaranteed to him ; and an explicit promise was 
made by the Emperor that neither the influence of his confessor, 
Lamorraain, nor that of any other person, should be allowed to interfere 
with Wallenstein’s action. He had exercised the right of nominating 
his officers already during his earlier tenure of the chief command; but 
it was now provided that no other independent command should coexist 
with his own in the Empire ; and King Ferdinand, the Emperor’s heir, 
was excluded from active service in the amy. Still more notable was 
the stipulation that in lands conquered by him he should possess not 
only the right of confiscation, but the prerogative of pardon. 

Extraordinary as these provisions are, it should be remembered that 
both Wallenstein’s position as a Prince of the Empire and the actual 
nature of the political crisis placed him in relations towards the 
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Emperor which differed essentially from those between sovereign and 
servant. Moreover, impenetrable as much remains in Wallenstein’s 
political calculations, his new agreement with the Emperor Was not 
inconsistent with the design of re-establishing and raising the Imperial 
authority — though this involved affronting the pretensions on which the 
Electors had insisted at Ratisbon, and impeding the progress of the 
Catholic reaction. 

Wallenstein was a man of great thoughts and of aims beyond the 
common. But, as has been already seen, he was also a man of business. 
His title as Duke of Mecklenburg was now confirmed by the Emperor ; 
but, as his duchy was in Swedish hands, he was promised a full equi- 
valent, and in the meantime placed in possession of the (mediate) 
principality of Glogau in Silesia. He was also relieved of a debt of 
400,000 dollars, stiU owing by him to the exchequer of Bohemia from 
the time of his vast purchase of estates in that country. 

Of the conditions of Wallenstein’s military dictatorship, which were 
made public at the time, Richelieu afterwards recorded his opinion that 
it would be difficult to decide whether they were more extraordinary or 
necessary. From Znaim, where in April the Commander-in-Chief had 
mustered his army, he marched into Bohemia, where the demoralised 
Saxon troops retreated before his approach. As late as May Thum 
sought to reopen negotiations with Wallenstein through his brother- 
in-law Count Trezka ; but in vain. The negotiations with the Elector 
John George for a separate peace were still in progress ; and Gustavus 
Adolphus, who was kept well informed by his special envoy at the 
Saxon Court, Count Philip Reinhard von Solms, was already preparing 
to draw near to the Electorate. On May 21 Wallenstein had an 
interview at Rakonitz with Arnim, to whom, by virtue of his authority 
to conclude treaties, he offered as the price of a separate peace the 
revocation of the Edict of Restitution and freedom of religion for the 
Saxon Electorate. At the same time he held out the prospect of an 
Imperial alliance to follow upon the peace. Nothing was actually 
•concluded ; but on the following day Wallenstein easily took possession of 
Prague, and the Saxon army of occupation withdrew across the frontier 
to Pirna. It wiU be seen how materially these events affected the action 
of Gustavus Adolphus himself in the midst of his victorious course. 

The campaigns of 1632, notable for a multiplicity of operations, of 
which only a few can be mentioned here, began in February by the 
capture of Bamberg by Field-Marshal Horn, who was in command at 
Wurzburg. Being in his trun attacked by Tilly, he successfully broke 
out from the episcopal capital at the head of the garrison. Gustavus, 
who about the same time had taken Kreuznach in the Rhenish Palati- 
nate, at once marched to Horn’s assistance, and after effecting a junction 
with him at Schweinfurt on the Main, drove Tilly back into Bavaria 
towards the Danube. Heie, or on the Lech, Maximilian had resolved 
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that ft stand should be made to protect his capital. On the last day of 
March, after some futile negotiations with the Elector, Gustavus entered 
Niimberg in great state, but immediately hurried on till within less 
than a week he stood before Donauworth, where the Lech flows into 
the Danube. Tilly was now near at hand; but after his army of 
20,000 men, probably much inferior to his adversary’s in numbers, had 
been joined by the garrison of Donauworth — which had abandoned 
the pl^ to the Swedes — it reti-eated down the river towards Ingolstadt. 
Here Maximilian appeared in person; and it was resolved to march 
back upon Rain, in the angle between Danube and Lech, and if possible 
to prevent the Swedes from crossing the latter river. Gustavus, who 
had now secured the Danube as far up as Ulm, covered the construction 
of a bridge of boats across the Lech by his artillery, and thus brought 
his army over to the right bank. In the battle which followed (April 15) 
Tilly was carried off the field wounded ; and by Maximilian’s orders the 
army now withdrew upon Neuburg and Ingolstadt. Gustavus’ success 
had been made possible by the arms in which he excelled ; and the road 
into Bavaria now lay open. A fortnight later (April 30) Tilly died of 
his wound at Ingolstadt. His last military doings had not added to his 
fame; and since he had met his superior at Breitenfeld his habitual 
caution had been intensified by a sense of failure. The methods which 
he had learnt from his Spanish exemplars had broken down hopelessly 
before this new master of war. Nor was he a statesman-soldier of the 
type of either Gustavus or Wallenstein. But he had rendered gi-eat 
services at the most critical earlier stage of the war ; and the main share 
of the infamy attaching to the sack of Magdeburg should fall not on 
him, but on the practice of the age of warfare in which he held a 
conspicuous place. 

From Rain the Swedes without loss of time advanced upon Augsburg, 
which was entered upon April 24. A garrison was placed here, and 
a monthly contribution was promised by the Free Imperial City. Itsf 
municipal administration was entirely Protestantised, and the citizens 
swore an oath of “ security ” to the Ring. From a military point of 
view the triangle of Donauworth, Ulm, and Augsburg, between Danube 
and Lech formed a position of incomparable strength. But Gustavus 
had no thought now of taking up a defensive position. On April 26 
the advance continued upon Ingolstadt, which Maximilian had likewise 
abandoned. His only hope now lay in Wallenstein, whose aid he had 
urgently solicited; for his attempt at securing a recognition of his 
neutrality from Gustavus Adolphus through the French resident 
^Itienne, who was well aware how unwelcome the tidings of the 
“ Goth’s ” progress must be to Richelieu, broke down on the demand 
of disbandment. But the siege of Ingolstadt proved more difficult than 
had been foreseen; and on May 1 Gustavus pushed on towards Landsliut, 
which soon fell into his hands. 
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At this point some uncertainty was introduced into the King’s 
movements by the news from Saxony and Bohemia, which at first 
induced him to march in the direction of Niimberg. When, however, 
an advance of Wallenstein into Bavaria seemed probable, the King 
tm-ned back once more, and the march on Munich continued. About 
the middle of May — the precise date is disputed — Gustavus Adolphus 
entered the Bavarian capital, leaving his troops outside. A heavy 
requisition (three or four hundred thousand dollars) was imposed upon 
the town, but only the payment of part exacted ; and even Maximilian’s 
palace was spared, the chief spoil being the Elector’s celebrated collection 
of cannon in the arsenal. The stay of Gustavus in Munich was cut 
short by the news of untoward occurrences in the west. The Elector of 
Trier had secured “neutrality” by accepting the protection of France 
and yielding up to her his fortresses, including Coljlenz. But his 
Chapter had called in a Spanish force which seized Speier, and advanced 
into the Palatinate. Notwithstanding the disturbed state of the south- 
west, to which the Dukes of Lorraine and Orleans were preparing to 
contribute, Gustavus had once more to march back upon Niirnberg ; for 
the tidings had reached him of Wallenstein’s entry into Prague, and 
of Amim’s withdrawal across the Saxon frontier (end of May). 

The King was necessarily much disturbed by the news of the 
Rakonitz interview and its consequences ; but his ambassador at Dres- 
den was in answer to his complaints told that the Elector himself 
attached no importance to the negotiations of his field-marshal with 
Wallenstein, and that he hoped for a junction between Gustavus’ army 
and his own at Leitmeritz. Deception was in the air, and the King, 
Amim’s policy being also that of his master, was so fully persuaded that 
the conclusion of a separate peace between Wallenstein and the Saxons 
was impending that he took measures for eventually buying over Saxon 
officers to the Swedish side. On the other hand, Wallenstein may not 
have intended to deceive the Saxons, for at this time he might still hope 
to oblige the Emperor to accept his policy. On June 23 a special 
‘envoy from Gustavus arrived at Dresden in the person of Count Palatine 
Augustus of Sulzbach, who laid before the Elector a series of proposals 
on the part of the King. They are largely identical with the famous 
programme put forward by him about the same time at Numberg ; and 
nowhere is a clearer indication to be found of his political intentions 
when he stood at the very height of his military successes. 

A preliminary demand extremely distasteful to John George, who 
had always shown a strong aversion from his brother Elector, was the 
restoration of the unfortunate Frederick. The Swedish “ satisfaction ” 
was evidently susceptible of reduction, but ultimately Pomerania would 
clearly be insisted on ; while some kind of supremacy was claimed by the 
King over the Catholic lands conquered by him. But the most startling 
proposal, at least from the Saxon point of view, was the formation 
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of a corpus evangelicorum, consisting of all the Protestant Estates of 
the Empire, strong enough to maintain against Austria, Spain, and the 
League any settlement that might be reached, and placed under the 
direction of Sweden. When the King consulted the Riksrdd as to 
possible terms of peace, the necessity of the establishment of such a 
corpus, together with the retention of Pomerania, was strongly urged 
upon him. 

We are not informed as to the close of the negotiations at Dresden 
about these proposals ; but tbe mission of Augustus of Sulzbach was 
so far successful that the Elector promised to have no further dealings 
with Wallenstein unless with the King’s consent, and on June 28 
signified to IVallenstein that he had broken off the negotiations. On 
the other hand, the Elector promised to unite his troops with the 
Swedes ; Arnim betook himself to Silesia ; and Wallenstein, having, in 
the last days of June, effected a junction with the Bavarian troops, 
headed by Maximilian himself, at Eger, marched with them upon 
Fianconia. 

Their advent here had been anticipated by Gustavus Adolphus. 
When forced to change his plan of action, he had left Baner and Bernard 
of Weimar behind him to hold Bavaria and Swabia and started on 
his long march with an army of not more than 18,000 men. On 
June 18 he reached Furth on the Regnitz opposite Niimberg. He now 
sent the experienced diplomatist Sattler, and Chemnitz, the historian of 
the Swedish War, to ascertain the views of the Niimberg authorities on 
the twofold question of a general and a separate peace. His propositions, 
though with variants of some importance, were in substance those which 
he had laid before the Saxon Elector ; and in the discussion, of which 
notes are preserved, his emissaries argued in favour of a corpus evangeti- - 
corum under a qualified capo. In other words, Gustavus Adolphus 
aimed at becoming the head of a confederation which would have 
included all Protestant Germany. Although we do not know the 
limits to which he intended that his control might, permanently or 
temporarily, extend, this formed design on his part is of the very ^ 
highest importance — far exceeding even that of Battler’s incidental 
statements as to what his master was prepared to do, should he in 
course of time be elected Roman King or Emperor. This was not 
the present issue, though it was nearer to the domain of practical 
politics than when, during the winter negotiations at Mainz, Richelieu 
is said to have dropped a hint in the same direction; and we have 
Oxenstierna’s statement that his sovereign had no such end in view 
Of immediate significance at the present moment was his eagerness to 
secure the towns, more especially the great towns, of the south-west. 
If they adhered to him — and it will not be forgotten how close already 
were the bonds which united to him the Hanse Towns of the north — the 
Princes, so he averred himself, would soon follow. The Niimbergers. 
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who remembered better than he the sorrj' days of the Union, demurred 
to any line bring drawn between the Princes and the towns ; but 
Gustavus was determined and proposed an early meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the towns at Frankfort. Flis messages, his words, his 
genial ways in the midst of the jubilant citizens, all betokened the 
complete confidence of victory. 

But his intention of crushing the Bavarians before their junction 
with Wallenstein was frustrated ; though, moving on from Fiirth, he 
occupied the road leading from Ratisbon to Eger by Amberg and 
Weiden. The Bavarians had already reached Eger ; and, massing his 
forces, Wallenstein was clearly desirous of waging a decisive conflict 
(June). That, with forces scattered over so wide an area, Gustavus 
should exhibit some uncertainty in his movements was inevitable ; but 
after he had resolved in his turn on giving battle at Niimberg, the 
energy with which he concentrated his forces is extremely remarkable. 
Before the actual conflict he more than doubled his numbers, raising 
tliem to little short of 48,000 troops, as against more than 60,000 
enemies. The latter estimate, however, is very uncertain, because of 
the extraordinary numbers of non-combatants — 15,000 men it is said 
and as many women — comprised in Wallenstein’s aimy. 

After falling back on Numberg, and marking out a camp for his 
forces on the western and southern sides of the city, Gustavus paused to 
await both the arrival of the enemy and that of his own reinforcements. 
The fortifications of Nurnberg itself were strengthened, and the citizens 
cheerfully prepared for the defence, contrasting — if we may attach 
credit to a song of the day — their own hopefulness, as they beheld 
their “father” and his “heroes” in their midst, with the desolation of 
'Magdeburg when her fate was upon her. By the middle of the month 
Wallenstein had taken up his position in a vast fortified camp which 
extended on the left bank of the Regnitz as far as Fiirth immediately 
opposite Nurnberg, and faced the main Swedish position from heights 
covered with batteries. The Swedes had failed in all their attempts to 
^prevent the construction of the vast camp which threatened an eflective 
blockade of the city and of the Swedish camp at its gates. Within 
the walls the signs of famine were already at hand ; for the town was 
crowded with fugitive peasantry ; and the ravages of disease were 
spreading among the Swedish soldiery. 

Soon after the middle of August, however, Gustavus had gathered 
his forces, Wallenstein, strangely as it was thought, hazarding no inter- 
ference with the arrival of the service contingents. The most impoi’tant 
of these was that brought by Oxenstiema from B.hine and Mosel, with 
which, after effecting a junction with the troops of Bandr and those of 
William of Weimar, he ha^ reached Niimberg on August 20. All was 
now ready for a decisive struggle. 

On August 31, the Swedish army was drawn up in fighting order 
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along the Regnitz opposite Wallenstein’s camp. But he would not 
accept battle. A cannonade opened on the following day remained 
inelFectual; and on the night of September 2 the Swedes crossed 
the Regnitz at a lower point, and pitched their camp immediately 
opposite that of the enemy. On the morning of the 3rd the attack 
upon the heights on the northern side of the camp began. 'I'he chief 
point of attack and defence was the alte Veste, a ruined castle in the 
middle of a clearance of the wood which had been specially fortified by 
the Wallensteinera ; thrice the Swedes entered it, and thrice they rvere 
ejected from its walla. The struggle continued caidissimamenie, in 
Walienstein’s phrase, till darkness and the fall of rain rendered its 
continuance on the part of the Swedes impossible. But they held their 
ground during the night, and in the morning essayed another attack, 
but again in vain. Hereupon Gustavus withdrew his troops into the 
camp at Fiirth. 

The King frankly confessed to the Numbergers the failure of his 
great effort, but the preparations in which he engaged for constructing 
another camp showed that he had as yet no design of moving. Here- 
upon he once more tried n^otiations with the adversary whose resistance 
had at last stayed his victorious course. The intermediary was the 
Imperialist general Sparre, one of Wallenstein’s former agents, who 
had been taken prisoner by the Swedes. Thum, too, and the Bohemian 
agitator Bubna were in the King’s camp, and may have contributed to 
complicate the situation. But the proposals of Gustavus, placed on 
recoi-d by Oxenstiema, were both clear and moderate. Pomerania and 
the dignity of a Prince of the Empire were to be the King's own 
“ satisfaction ” ; the Elector Palatine was to be restored, but so likewise 
was the Elector of Mainz ; Saxony and Brandenburg were to be com- 
pensated by Magdeburg and Halh«rstadt ; Wallenstein by a duchy of 
Franconia. The Emperor was to guarantee these arrangements. But 
Gustavus’ offer of a conference on the question of peace, to be held in 
the sight of both armies, was declined by Wallenstein till he should have 
referred the proposal to the Emperor. (It w'as actually referred to him, 
and an indecisive answer came two months afterwards.) As we Irnow 
from Oxenstiema, the impression left on Gustavus by the apathetic 
bearing of Wallenstein was that no settlement remained possible between 
them but war to the knife. 

Meanwhile, though Gustavus had pressed forward the entrenchments, 
the lack of provisions was becoming serious on his side ; and Wailenstein 
was in his turn being pressed by those aroimd him to assume the offensive. 
But he was still immovable. At last the King, in order if possible to 
“draw the fox," resolved on abandoning his position. Placing a garrison 
of nearly 5000 in Numberg,and sending a fopnal challenge of battle for 
the morrow to Wallenstein, he broke up his camp on September 18. 
Thiee days later, after the Swedes had reached Neustadt (near CobuigX 
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Wallenstein also broke up bis camp, and, burning down the villages 
round Niimberg, marched north. 

The course now pursued by Gustavus Adolphus is open to much 
criticism; nor can it be denied that his wonderful versatility and 
buoyancy at this time began to resemble a hazardous mutability of 
design. It should, however, be noted that the plan on which he now 
resolved had the persistent approval of Oxenstiema, who so often, as 
he told the King, had occasion to pour water upon his fire. Gustavus 
determined on returning to Swabia, and thence, moving down the 
Danube, to invade the Austrian lands, where he reckoned on being 
supported by a rising among the sturdy peasants of Upper Austria, of 
whose continued unrest satisfactory assurances had reached him. Wallen- 
stein, the King seems to have calculated, would by such a movement be 
drawn out of Saxony ; and in the meantime he ordered a Swedisli force 
under Duwall from the Brandenbui’g side to join Arnim, who now had 
16,000 men under his command. If, however, it proved necessary to 
furnish Saxony with further assistance, this task was to fall to Bernard 
of Weimar, who was placed at the head of the force in Franconia during 
the illness of his elder brother, William. Yet, when Bernard proposed 
to move forward on his own account, the King showed much displeasure. 
He had once more modified or postponed his plan of action ; and after 
crossing the Danube at Donauworth, and recaptui’ing Rain, halted at 
Neuburg, with the intention of continuing his march to the Lake of 
Constance (October). Here at last definite news reached him of Wallen- 
stein’s movements, and an interval of high-strung expectation ended in 
clear and firm resolve. 

Notwithstanding the doubts of Gustavus, who remembered the old 
deabngs with Amira and Ids master, Wallenstein had never hesitated in 
his determination to crush the Seixons, after Gustavus had himself failed 
to come to their aid. Against Araim, Maradas had led an Imperialist 
force from Bohemia ; and, in the middle of August, Fheld-Marshal Hoik 
had by Wallenstein’s orders broken into the south-west of the Electorate, 
*and finally carried his raids as far as the neighbourhood of Dresden. 
Hoik, a Dane and a Lutheran by birth and breeding, who had formerly 
served against Wallenstein at Stralsund, by the bnital excesses of his 
flying column earned for himself in the Erzgebirge and its near neigh- 
bourhood a long-enduring infamy. In September Wallenstein detached 
GaUas with a force of from 10,000 to 12,000 in Hoik’s wake ; and, in 
the middle of October, the Bavarian troops having marched south to 
operate nearer home against the Swedes, himself approached by way of 
Thuringia, and after effecting a junction rvith both Hoik and GaUas, 
reached Leipzig. Both town and castle (the Pleissenburg) after a show 
of resistance capitulated. Commander-in-Chief was here also joined 

by Aldringer, with a division from Bavaria, and by Pappenlieim, who 
dui’ing the greater part of the year had been carrying on successful 
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operations in the north-west against the Swedish commanders Tott and 
Baudissin, and against the wary Duke George of Liinebiirg. With some 
reluctance Pappenheim relinquished a kind of warfare in which he 
excelled, and took up his position, near that of Wallenstein, at HaUe, 
The whole district between the Elbe and Saale was now under the control 
of the Imperialists, whose head-quarters were at Weissenfels. Their 
entire force (including the Pappenheimers) may be reckoned at over 
25,000 foot and 15,000 horse, with, it is stated, 70 guns. But, as in 
the case of the Swedish army, there is much uncertainty in this 
estimate. 

Sure at last of Wallenstein’s purpose, Gustavus determined upon 
keeping his promise to the Saxon Elector. The intentions of John 
George may even now have seemed doubtful to the King ; but whether 
Wallenstein were to crush Saxony, or whether it wei’e to lapse into 
neutrality, Gustavus, as he seems now to have fully recognised, would be 
placed in an impossible position. His way home would be blocked, his 
tenure of Pomerania imperilled by the “Duke of Mecklenburg,” and the 
freedom of the Baltic might once more be threatened by the Imperial 
Commander-in-Chief. If so, where was he to look for allies.!* Denmark’s 
jealousy was stronger than ever. The desire of the United Provinces for 
peace grew with the revived ambition of Spain to take part in the war. 
He could place no trust in English diplomacy, which in the person of, 
Sir Henry Vane continued to occupy itself with the subsidiary question 
of the restoration of Charles Ps brother-in-law. Even Prance, while 
leaving the subsidies promised at Barwalde unpaid, was alike intent 
upon her o\vn operations on the Rhine, and undesirous of making 
Gustavus the arbiter of the German War. His progress had reached 
a stage of great difficulty, and we know for certain that in these closing 
weeks of his career of conquest his mind was much occupied with wbat had 
been his primary concern when he had opened his German campaigns — 
the problems of safeguarding thqi tgtinies of his own Swedish kingdom. 

On October 17 the Swedish, reached Nordlingen; and on the 
24th Gustavus rode into the faithful city of Niimberg, there to confer 
with Oxenstiema on the situation. The Chancellor was to remain as the 
King’s plenipotentiary in southern Germany, with instructions to summon 
to Ulm a meeting of the Swabian, Franconian, and two Rhenish Circles, 
which should there renounce their alle^ance to the Emperor, accept 
the King’s “direction and protection,” and Older a general excise towards 
the prosecution of the war. The Chancellor received the King’s in- 
structions as to the goi'emment of his daughter and heiress, Christina, 
should his death take place during her minority. At Erfurt Gustavus 
bade farewell to his Queen, and on November 11 he reached Naumburg, 
about nine miles from Weissenfels. After the Hessians and the Weimarers 
had joined him, his force is reckoned to have amounted to 19,000 foot, 
with 6500 horse and 60 guns. 
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The troops of John George of Saxony and Duke George of Limeburg 
were not on the spot. Amim, who commanded the Saxon forces that 
were still in Silesia, was busily negotiating according to his wont. But 
with eJl his coming and going, Gustavus’ urgent entreaties could not 
induce the Elector to do more than order two regiments of horse to 
march south with the Liinehurg troops. None of these, or of the 
Saxons, appeared on the field of battle. 

To keep in touch with Pappenheim, Wallenstein moved back his 
main army on Merseburg and Liitzen, and by this movement induced 
Gustavus to advance. On the evening of November 15 the Swedes stood 
on the border of the great plain which opens east of the Saale upon 
Lutzen, Markranstadt, and Leipzig — in this war, as in the Napoleonic, 
the chosen battle-field of the nations. On the morning of the 16th, in a 
November fog, the battle of Lutzen began. The high road to Leipzig 
had been entrenched by Wallenstein and was defended by artillery. 
Behind it stood his army, in three lines of battle, with cavalry on either 
' wing ; upon it the Swedes advanced in their lighter formation of two 
lines, the King and his blue and yellow guards on the right ; Bernard of 
Weimar (but as to this the accounts differ) in command on the left. 
About ten o’clock the fog for a time dispersed, and the attack, led 
by the King in person, began. Notwithstanding a charge of Ottavio 
Piccolomini’s cavalry, the Swedes had taken the battery on the road, 
but they were driven out again ; and, as the fog thickened, Gustavus, 
hastening to the assistance of one of his regiments, was momentarily 
isolated and carried among the enemy’s cavalry. His horse received a 
wound, and then he was wounded himself, whereupon he begged the 
Duke Francis Albert of Lauenburg to help him from the field ; but the 
Duke fled, A royal page (Leubelfing) remained by the side of his master, 
when some troopers rode up and put an end to his life. His body was 
found naked, and covered with wounds. The supposed foul play on the 
part of the Duke of Lauenburg is an exploded fiction. 

This happened about noon. But the battle continued to rage till 
nig htfall . So soon as the King’s death became known the command of 
his army was taken over by Bernard of Weimar. Pappenheim, whose 
cavalry now intervened in the battle, was in his turn mortally wounded; 
he died next day at Leipzig. After the Imperialists had recovered their 
batteries on the high road, they were finally driven out by the valom- of 
the Swedish infantry ; but nearly the whole of the Yellow Regiment was 
destroyed in the process. Late in the evening, after making a last 
attempt to rally his yielding troops, Wallenstein ordered retreat to be 
sounded, and Leipzig was reached in the comse of the night. He had 
left 6000 dead on the field, the Swedes 4000. The stern judgment 
afterwards held by Wall^stein at Prague, when he magisterially dis- 
tributed capital and other pimishments as well as large pecuniary 
rewards, seems to indicate that he had no choice but to retreat. Yet 
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though the Swedes held their gi-ound, they ventui-ed on no pursuit. 
Both sides thought fit to claim the victory, and a Te Deum was cele- 
brated at Vienna. The exultation, however, both here and at Madrid, 
where the Death of the King of Sweden was enacted on a stage 
accustomed to present to its spectators miracles and visitations of divine 
Providence, was due to a single incident hr the battle, rather than to its 
general result. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus, at the height of his fame and 
almost at the height of his power — when still in the prime of life 
(he was not yet thirty-nine year’s of age) and full of aspirations 
which, marvellous as his career had been, were still rmsatisfied — struck 
the world with awe, and was fitly moralised by Cardinal Richelieu, 
the man who best knew how to turn the event to political account. 
The full significance of the removal of such a personality from the 
very midst of the scene of military as well as that of political action 
it would be almost impossible to overestimate. He was great, not 
oirly because of what he achieved, but of what he set himself to ac- 
complish. Oxenstierna may have been warranted in asserting that his 
master intended to be Emperor of Scandinavia, and to rule over an 
empire comprising aU the Baltic lands. He certainly meant Sweden to 
be made impregnably strong, and left free to hold to the faitli which she 
had chosen. Thus, as the simple triplet on the stone at Breitenfeld 
avers, he saved religious liberty for the world. He did so consciously, 
and not as a mere consequence of his political designs. To the fulfilment 
of his pui’pose he brought the gifts of a born ruler of men, as well as 
those of a great general and a great statesman. Cast in heroic mould, of 
commanding stature and fair-haired (re (Toro), he was a Swede every 
inch of him. Affable, free of speech, full of wrath if discipline were 
broken or disaster provoked, he was the comrade of his soldiers, by whose 
side he fought and prayed. He was at the same time a master of 
military detail; his reforms were grounded on experience, and his tactics 
inspired by the prescience of victory. He had been carefully trained in 
the art of government, and besides being able to speak eight languages, 
and interested in letters and learning, was versed in the administrative 
business of his own country and capable of understanding the political 
systems of other lands. He was an adept in negotiation ; he was proof 
rigainst the diplomatic insinuations of Wallenstein, and met as an equal 
the statecraft of Richelieu. His occasional political miscalculations and 
his strategic mistakes — not always easily distinguishable from one another 
— ^were almost invariably redeemed by his courage and resource ; but the 
foundation of bis strength lay in his unfaltering conviction that his 
cause was that of his country and one of which God had charged him 
with the defence. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

WALLENSTEIN AND BERNARD OF WEIMAR. 

1. WALLENSTEIN’S END. 

(1632-4.) 

DnniNG the winter months which followed on the battle of Liitzen 
neither of the hosts which contended for victory there maintained posses- 
sion of Saxony or engaged in important operations beyond its borders. 
While Wallenstein, after evacuating the electorate, set up his winter 
quarters at Prague, and there collected the forces with which in May he 
joined Gallas in Silesia, the Swedish army broke up again into several 
divisions. That commanded by Bernard of Weimar, after clearing 
Saxony of Hoik’s and other Imperialist soldiery, passed into Thuringia 
and Franconia. In March Bernard pushed forward as far as the river 
Altmiihl in the Ansbach territory, and, after a brush with the redoubt- 
able Bavarian cavalry general, Johann von Werth, united his forces south 
of Donauwdrth with those of Horn, who had in the last month of 1632 
conquered nearly the whole of Elsass, 

The expectant character of these movements on the one and the 
other side is explained by the fact that Liitzen had virtually been a 
drawn battle. But in the summer of 1633 they came more or less to a 
standstill — Wallenstein’s by his own calculated inaction, Bernard of 
Weimar’s because of an agitation (it can hardly be called a mutiny) 
in the Swedish army, which was only with some difficulty repressed. 
Broadly speaking, we may regaa-d this standstill as reflecting the doubts 
and difficulties which, after the death of the great King, pressed upon 
some of the chief combatants. 

The Swedes, though resolved not to break off except on their own 
terms the struggle of which their King had, first and last, so clearly 
defined the ends, could no longer exercise over its progress the controlling 
influence proper to his mighty personality. Gustavus Adolphus was 
succeeded on the Swedish throne by his daughter Christina, a child of six 
years of age ; and, so long as she remained in tutelage, the government, 
as wiU be shown in a later chapter, was practically carried on by a 
small committee directed by the strong will of the Chancellor, Axel 
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Oxenstiema. The widow of Gustavos, Maria Eleonora of Brandenburg, 
was not included among the regents and guardians. Although the 
system of government during the minority of the “ Elected ” Queen — a 
designation partly intended to repress any pretensions on the part of 
the Polish Vasas — was not approved by the Swedi.sh Diet till January, 
1634, Oxenstiema secured a twelvemonth earlier the confirmation of his 
commission as “Legate” of the Crown, with full powers in tlie Holy 
Roman Empire and as regarding all Swedish armies. Thus there was 
preserved to these armies in Germany that unity of control which had 
given them so inestimable an advantage over their adversaries, and to 
which it had been the constant purpose of Gustavus to subject the 
militaiy affairs of his German allies. To his position of trust, for which 
it might be difficult to find a parallel, Oxenstiema brought, besides 
a perfect knowledge of his late master’s mind, the insight and judgment 
of a great statesman. He proved, indeed, rmable to solve the perennial 
problem of a working control of the military executive by the civil 
authority. Beneath his methodical ways and a phlegmatic temperament 
that provoked the wit of the young Queen, there burnt a flame of 
patriotic ambition and incorruptible loyalty, to which a series of eminent 
commanders proved responsive ; but the union of militaiy and political 
leadership, and the enthusiasm which the great King’s personality had 
communicated to the Swedish armies and nation, had perforce become 
things of the past. 

Though the relaxation of the bond between the Swedes and the 
chief Protestant Princes was in agreement with the usual policy of John 
George of Saxony, a warlike impulse had momentarily seized upon him, 
due, it would seem, to a visionary scheme of securing the Bohemian 
Crown to his son and namesake. The unlucky Frederick, who had 
so long worn the empty title of King of Bohemia, had died at Mainz 
on November 29, 1632, still awaiting — though with drooping hopes — ^his 
restoration to his Palatine inheritance, now, with the exception of 
Heidelberg, reconquered from the foe. But neither Oxenstiema, who 
had arrived in Dresden on Christmas Day, nor the military chiefs of 
the Swedish armies, fell in with John George’s design. He was all the 
more unwilling to yield to the Chancellor’s demand that the entire 
body of Protestant Estates should be placed under the direction 
of Sweden, and adhered to his view that Saxony was their proper head. 
At Berlin, whither Oxenstiema next repaired, he found George William 
in a more yielding mood ; he was well aware at whose expense Sweden 
would in any treaty of peace seek to obtain her “ satisfaction,” and 
was naturally anxious to conciliate the Chancellor. The project of a 
marriage between George William^ heir (afterwards the Great Elector) 
and Queen Christina had not yet been laid aside. But soon after this 
George William showed signs of falling back into line with Saxony, and 
committed the command of his troops in Silesia, w'here old Count Thum 
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had been made Swedish commissioner, to Amim, now a Saxon Field- 
Marshal (February — March). John George hereupon began once more 
to incline to think of concluding peace without Sweden. Though nothing 
as yet came of the idea, he was encouraged in it both by Wallenstein’s 
former agent Sparre, and by Christian IV of Denmark, who eagerly 
proffered a not wholly disinterested mediation. 

In January, 1633, Oxenstiema had divided the main Swedish army, 
giving the command of the larger half to Duke George of Llineburg, 
who, with Kniphausen under him, occupied the Weser lands, and that 
of the smaller to Bemaj'd of Weimar, to the dissatisfaction of his elder 
brother, Duke William. Oxenstiema was well aware of the difficulty 
which must beset any attempt to secure the adhesion of the Protestant 
Estates at large to an alliance directed by Sweden, against the wishes of 
Saxony, so long as Brandenburg remained lukewarm and most of the 
Ix>wer Saxon Estates only wished for a safe neutrality. Sweden’s one 
trustworthy friend was Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel ; and his 
troops were needed for the defence of his own territory. Perceiving 
that in the present instance the half was greater than the whole, Oxen- 
stiema therefore fell back upon those portions of the Empire — the 
Franconian, the Swabian, and the two Rhenish Circles — which had been 
placed under his direct control by King Gustavus. United with these 
Estates by means of a separate alliance under her own direction, Sweden 
must endeavour to carry on the war side by side with another combina- 
tion of Estates under Saxon leadership ; and perhaps in time the weaker 
might be absorbed by the stronger body. 

The alliance concluded at HeObronn (Ulm having seemed too remote 
a place of meeting) on April 23, 1633, was accordingly one of those 
compromises which deserve to be regarded as great political achieve- 
ments because they avert paralysis. In order to reach a conclusion, 
Oxenstiema consented to important sacrifices ; and, though Sweden 
obtained the direction of the alliance, especially in military affairs, a 
^’ederal Council was established, of which seven members were to be 
nominated by the Estates of the four Circles, and only three by Sweden. 
The functions of this Coiuicil were to be consultative rather than execu- 
tive ; but it was likely to find many opportimities for interference. These 
chances were not ignored by Richelieu, who, desirous as he was of securing 
the continuance of hostilities between Sweden and the House of xVustria, 
jealously watched Sweden’s intervention in what he regarded as the 
French sphere of influence on the Rhine. WTiile, therefore, the con- 
clusion of the Heilbronn Alliance was furthered by the French ambas- 
sador at the Convention, Manasses de Pas, Marquis de Feuquieres, who 
had in 1633 been sent on an extraordinary mission to the Emperor and 
the Catholic and Protestant Estates of the Empire, his efforts were also 
directed to the diminution within that alliance of the dominant influence 
of Sweden. For the rest, the annual war contributions of the four 
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CMrcIcs were fix&l at no less a snm tlian 2,500,000 dollars ; and ]>efi>re 
the Com'ention separatal it resolved on the nsioration of the PaJatinate 
to Fmlerick's heir, Charles Lems. Frederick’s brother, Lewis Philip, 
undertook the administration of the country, to which, after the easj 
recapture of Heidelberg (May Si, 1633), prosperity began to return. 

Oxenstiema’s rapid conclusion of the Heilbroon Alliance, however 
mnch it left to he desired from the Swedish point of view, had 
successfully isolated the Elector of Saxony, especially after the 
Elector of Brandenburg had come into the new league. But the 
Chancellor could not shut his eyes to the fact that his achievement 
was quite as advantageous to France as it was to Sweden. Richelieu, 
for reasons explained elsewhere, and because he wished to prepare his 
ground before proceeding to action, continued to defer any direct 
French intervention in the German War. In 1631, the Peace of 
C’herasco, which secured an open way into Italy for France, had enabled 
him to devote a closer attention to her relations with the Empire. Its 
rights or claims over Lorraine he treated with contempt ; but when, in 
obliging Duke Charles to conclude the disastrous and humiliating Treaty 
of Liverdun (June, 1632), Richelieu imposed upon him as one of its con- 
ditions neutrality during the continuance of the German War, he saw 
that the course of that war would furnish him with opportunities of mixing 
up the question of Lorraine with that of Elsass, now almost entirely in 
Swedish hands ; and he was therefore most desirous that the war should 
continue. His action towards the Spiritual Electors on the left bank 
of the Rhine has already been noted in a previous chapter. On the 
approach of Gustavus, and the occupation of Mainz, the Electors of 
Cologne and Trier had appealed to France for the protection of their 
neutrality ; and, though this appeal had remained unanswered, the quick- 
witted Philip Christopher of Trier had admitted French garrisons both 
into the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein opposite his residence of Coblenz, and 
into Trier itself, previously occupied by Spanish troops. The footing 
tiuis gained by France she was unlikely to relinquish to either friend o% 
foe. Thus, after the death of Gustavus, Richelieu’s most pressing 
intere.st was to keep together the offensive alliance again, st the House 
of Austria, now once more in close cooperation with Spain, and to pre- 
clude the possibility of the withdrawal of the Swedish army, which had 
been actually threatened by Oxenstierna. On the other hand, Richelieu 
w'as ready to take immediate advantage of the removal of Gustavus 
himself, before whose commanding personality his own indomitable will 
had found itself obliged to bend. Hence the twofold activity of 
Feuquieres at Heilbrona in favour of the compact concluded there; 
while at the same time the hands of Oxenstierna were bound as far 
as possible by a renewal of the Franco-Swedish alliance, on terms essen- 
tially the same as those of the Treaty of Biirvvalde, and renewing the 
promise of a French subsidy (April 19, 1633). 
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Inasmuch as the Heilbronn Alliance placed, all the military forces 
of the west under Swedish control, it was upon the commanders of 
those forces that the mantle of the conquering Gustavus may be said 
to have fallen. After their junction near Doiiauworth (April, 1633), 
Horn and Bernard of Weimar alternately held the chief command, 
neither of them consenting to regard himself as the subordinate of the 
other, and Oxenstierna being desirous of offending neither. Though 
both had high qualities as commanders, the want of unity in their 
cmmsels made itself at times disadvantageously felt in the course of 
the next campaigns. Gustaf Karlsson Horn, Count of Bjorneborg, who 
sprang finm a family of high distinction in the Swedish service, had, 
after taking a prominent part in the Polish War, during Gustavus’ 
German campaigns held the position of the King’s Field-Maishal 
(lieutenant-general). He had materially contributed to the victory of 
Breitenfeld, and had subsequently been named “Director of the Wurzburg 
principality.” He was a commander of much circumspection, learned 
in the theory as well as experienced in the practice of war, and a strict 
disciplinarian. Within the last months of 1632 he had conquered the 
whole of Elsass, with the exception of Hagenau. In the personality 
of Bernard of Weimar there was something which more nearly resembled 
that of the great King, whose last battle be had fought to a conclusion. 
From his Ernestine ancestors he had inherited a passionate disposition — 
which in one of his brothers, the unhappy John Frederick, swerved into 
madness, but in Bernard was disciplined into a noble ardour. His own 
statement, that from his youth upwards his thoughts had been bent 
upon doing service to God and his beloved country, was no mere pro- 
fession. His intellectual tastes (lie was a lover of books) and his modest 
simplicity invested him with a chivtdrous charm ; in the field he was 
all eagerness for battle. Unfortunately for himself, he was, like Duke 
George of Liineburg, who commanded in the Lower Saxon Circle and 
its vicinitV) only a younger brother in a princely House — a position 
which, while it aroused in him a strong dynastic ambition, left him 
^able to meet on an independent footing the gi-eat Powers whose 
support was indispensable to the' cause of Protestantism and of 
“German liberty.” 

Once more, then, tlie Swedish ai-my stood at the gate of Bavaria ; 
and once more Maximilian was soliciting the aid of Wallenstein, ivho 
remained immovable in Bohemia. The Swedish forces seem to have 
numbered about 18,000 men ; and if, as Bernard expected, Wallenstein 
marched to offer them battle, he could not be met without Saxon 
assistance. But before long a new difficulty arose, the inner history 
of which remains to some extent obscure. 

Since the Swedish arm:; had landed at Usedom, it had changed 
in its composition, and to some extent in its character. Losses, made 
good by reinforcements of which only a fraction was derived from 
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Swedeji, iihile they mainl}' cousisted of soldien- le^-ied near and far, 
and in all the regions of the Empire through which the troops had 
passed during their ceaseless marches and counter-marches, had changed 
the verj' texture of the army. 'Ihe disproportion between Swedes and 
soldiers of other nationalities was much greater than before, more 
especially in the divisions detached from the force commanded by the 
King in person. As has been already seen, the principle of making 
war pay for itself had been more and more fully adopted by Gustavus. 
But even during his lifetime, notwithstanding the heavy contributions 
exacted and requisitions made, and (when they had been received) the 
French subsidies, it had been found impossible to pronde the full pay 
of the soldiery, especially in the detached divisions. The King had 
thus fallen into debt with his troops, but more especially with the 
colonels who commanded, and had frequently themselves levied, regiments, 
advancing sums for their pay in the expectation of being duly repaid 
with interest. Here and there in the conquered territories, especially 
in Franconia, some of the ofScers had been compensated by the grant 
or promise of landed estates. For many reasons, the death of the King 
inevitably impaired the cohesion and the general discipline of the army. 
During the winter of 1632-S, the commanding officers took to levying 
contributions on their own account, while the soldiers seized the goods 
and chattels of the inhabitants, and committed all kinds of depredations 
and other excesses. The general discontent grew apace ; and, when it 
was found that the Convention of Heilbronn, on which great hopes had 
been placed, was more anxious for the “ reformation ” of the army than 
for its “ contentment," the accumulated dissatisfaction biu'st forth. A 
remonstrance was drawm up by two officers of the Franconian army — 
one of them the Colonel Mitzlaff who had commanded the remnants 
of Mansfeld’s troops in Silesia and had then passed first into the 
Danish, and then into the Swedish, service. Quite in the style of the 
English “ agitatore ” of a rather later date, this document insisted on the 
payment within four months of the outstanding balances ; failing ■which, 
instead of continuing to fight the enemy, the officers and troops would 
establish themselves as a corpus in the conquered lands, and hold these 
in pledge for their pay. The paper was numerously signed by the officers; 
hut there is no trace of an organised mutiny among the common soldiery. 

The attitude of Horn and Bernard of Weimar toward this agitation 
is obscure. While they protested against the menaces of the officers, 
they were found willing to advocate the claims preferred ; and, while 
Horn insisted on carrying the remonstrance in its crude and unamended 
form to Heilbronn, Bernard, who was certainly to benefit by the move- 
ment, and who may (as Pufendorf hints) have helped to set it on foot, 
wrote in support of the demands. Oxenstrama in his turn was so much 
impressed by the gravity of the situation that he persuaded the Estates 
at Heilbronn, before separating, to agree to the principle of a month’s 
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immediate pay tp tte troops, and resolved upon bestowing estates in 
the conquered lands as Swedish Crown fiefs upon the chief commanders — 
Bernard in particular — in return for their undertaking to satisfy the 
claims of officers and men. 

On these lines the gi'ievances of the army were settled in the course 
of the summer and autumn of 1633. Bernard, who during Horn’s 
absence had employed the troops in seizing the bishopric of Eichstedt, 
which they were freely allowed to loot, in May held an interview with 
Oxenstiema at Frankfort to an-ange his share — ^the lion’s share — of the 
settlement. About the middle of June the document was signed in 
which the Crown of Sweden, by its own authority and without the 
concurrence of any of the Estates of the Empire, created Bernard Duke 
of Franconia in his own right. 

Bernard, who had hitherto held no independent position of his own, 
had long desired a hereditary principality ; and some promise of the 
kind may have been made to him by Gustavus Adolphus. His further 
wish to become, not only, as he now did, a member of the Heilbronn 
Alliance, but also the commandei--in-chief of its forces, was frustrated 
by the jealousy of Horn, and perhaps also by the foresight of Oxen- 
stiema. The new duchy of Franconia included, in substance, only those 
parts of the Franconian Circle which had formed the sees of Wurzburg 
and Bamberg; and even here the Crown of Sweden reserved to itself 
the fortresses of Wurzburg and Konigshofen. Bernard was not declared 
an immediate Prince of the Empire — the comparison between his duke- 
dom and Wallenstein’s in Mecklenburg is therefore imperfect ; on the 
contrary, he had to renounce all connexion with the Empire and declare 
himself explicitly a vassal of the Crown of Sweden, to whom in the 
event of his dying without male issue the duchy was to escheat. 

In this new character Bernard, with Oxenstiema, made his appearance 
at an assembly of the chief princes of the Heilbronn Alliance, held later in 
June, 1633, at Heidelberg. The capital of the Palatinate, the last place in 
it held by the Imperialists, had on May 24 capitulated to Count Palatine 
Christian of Birkenfeld. The assembly agreed to levy in all the lands 
included in the alliance a 10 per cent, tax on the produce of all fields 
and vineyards ; and, the means being thus provided, a settlement was 
arranged here and completed at Frankfort (July), which at last put 
an end to the critical condition of affairs in the army. 

Bernard’s absence from the army was prolonged during July, while 
he was taking possession of his new duchy and establishing his brother 
Ernest there as regent. In the meantime Horn held the command 
without making much progress, though in the course of the month 
he took Pappenheim, and then Neumarkt (near Landshut), having 
advanced from Donauworth with his main force. He was beginning to 
lose all control over his troops; villages were destroyed; the peasantry 
was maltreated. The officers neglected their soldiery ; and the men, 
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provided with sham passes, roamed over the country in quest of plunder. 
The old discipline had fallen out of gear^ and the Swedish name was 
beginning to be associated in the mind of the German population with 
the w'orst horrors of war. But Bernard’s return was stiU delayed — this 
time by intrigues between his brother Duke William and John George 
of Saxony. At last Bernard induced William to allow part of his troops 
to reinforce the army of the Danube, which he rejoined early in August, 
and which now seems to have reached a total of 12,000 horse and nearly 
as many foot. Commissaries of the Swedish Crown had already anived 
at Augsburg. While, with some demur, the officers and men accepted a 
month’s pay from the Heilbronn Alliance, the commanders of regiments 
consented to accept in satisfaction of their claims grants of land which, 
though guaranteed by the Swedish Crown, purported to be bestowed 
as hei’editary fiefs of the Empire. The grantees had to pay the war 
contributions abeady fixed or to be eventually imposed by the Alliance, 
and bound themselves to “depend” on Oxenstiema as Legate of the 
Swedish Crown. The value of the lands thus granted in the south-west 
w'as estimated at over four millions of dollars. 

The army having thus been “contented,” and measures taken to 
prevent further excesses (August — September), it once more became 
possible to contemplate offensive operations on a larger scale. Although 
the division of the supreme command boded ill for the maintenance 
of the requisite imity of design, the general condition of affairs was 
favourable to the allies of Heilbronn. Elsass had been almost entirely 
conquered by Horn. In August Christian of Birkenfeld defeated the 
Duke of Lorraine at Pfaffenhofen when advancing to defend Hagenau 
in Elsass, over which he had certain rights. The favourable opportunity 
for reopening hostilities against Lorraine was at once seized by France, 
under whose protection the Elector of Trier had now openly placed 
himself. Frederick Henry of Orange had taken Rheinberg; and in 
Switzerland also French influence was active. The whole line of the 
Rhine was thus held by the United Provinces, France, and Sweden ; and-, 
the alliance between the latter two Powers was nearer than ever to 
becoming an alliance in the field. 

W^hile the Austrian possessions in Elsass were thus in hostile h.mds, 
Spain too had every reason for breaking the existing control of the line 
of the Rhine. The peace negotiations opened in 1632 between her 
and the United Provinces had led to no result; and, as the days 
of the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia drew to a close, the hopes of a 
pacific settlement dwindled. Philip IV had some time since resolved on 
sending his youngest brother Ferdinand, who, though Archbishop of 
Toledo and a Cardinal, was full of secular ambition, into the Spanish 
Netherlands, where he was in time to succeed the Archduchess as 
Governor. As the Dutch were masters of the sea, the Cardinal Infante 
would, when the time came, have to proceed to the Provinces by land ; 
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and the Spanish Government proposed to clear the way for him by 
means of a force of 24,000 men to be levied in Italy. They were 
to be commanded by the Duke of Feria, Governor of Milan, who 
had already had some experience of the German War. It will be seen 
how this Spanish expedition, even while stiU remote, excited the jealousy 
of Wallenstein, and how his displeasure was intensified by the Emperor’s 
consenting, against the tenour of the agreement between them, to place 
.u^ldringer and his force at the disposal of Maximilian of Bavaria, for 
the defence of his electorate. Bernard had steadily kept in view an 
attack upon Ratisbon ; but, on his return to Donauworth, he found that 
Horn had already departed with part of the army to lay siege to Constance. 

In the middle of September Feria actually appeared at Innsbruck, 
though with a force of only 8000 foot and 1200 horse, and not in very 
good case. But he managed to effect his junction with Aldringer and 
to relieve Constance and Breisach, before Horn and Bernard nad united 
their forces. In October the two armies lay close to each other, near 
the Lake of Constance, neither side caring to risk a battle, when, direct 
hostilities having at last broken out between Wallenstein’s troops and 
Amim’s Saxo-Swedish forces in Silesia, Oxenstierna instructed Bernard to 
create a diversion in their favour by invading either Bavaria or Bohemia, 
and leaving Horn to deal with Fei’ia and Aldringer. Bernard could 
thus at last cany out his long-cherished design against Ratisbon. 

Disregarding the successful operations of Johann von Werth and the 
insecure condition of his own duchy of Franconia, Bernard •with character- 
istic impetuosity now moved direct upon his goal. Starting with ten 
thousand men from Donauworth, he executed a rapid march between the 
Scylla of Ingolstadt and the Charybdis of Eichstedt to the Altmiihl, 
and thence direct upon Ratisbon. In vain at the last moment Maximilian 
applied for aid to Feria and Aldringer — they were too far away; to 
Gallas, who had succeeded Hoik, and whom Wallenstein would not allow 
to move from the Bohemian frontier ; and to Wallenstein himself, who 
had no intention of coming to the Elector’s aid. Ratisbon was garrisoned 
'by two thousand Bavarian troops under Colonel Troibreze; but notwith- 
standing a powerful and active Catholic clergy, the sympathies of the 
majority of the citizens, and of a minority of the town council, were 
Protestant, and with Maximilian the city had a long-standing quarrel. 
Ratisbon, which lay on the right bank of the Danube, was completely 
blocked by Bernard ; Johann von Werth’s horse were kept at a distance; 
and the bombardment, begun on November 10, 1633, having after two 
days’ intermission been resumed with great vigour on the 13th, the 
garrison capitulated on the following day. It was allowed free departure 
with the honours of war ; but the majority of the garrison proposed to 
come over to Bernard. Hereupon, he held his entry into Ratisbon, 
amidst the rejoicings of the population ; and on November 16, the anni- 
versary of the battle of Lutzen, a solemn Protestant service was held in 
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the Cathedral. No excesses dishonoured Bernard of Weimar’s brilliant 
achievement, which at once made him the hero of the Protestant west. 
Not only had he succeeded while others — at Constance and at Breisach 
— had failed, but he had carried out a difficult design with dazzling 
promptitude ; and while “ the bulwark of Bavaria ” had fallen, the line 
of the Danube — the road to Vienna itself— lay open before him. In the 
meantime, the Bishop and the Catholic clergy of Katisbon were heavily 
lined ; while the latter were for the most part expelled and their domains 
sequestrated. The burghers were organised for defence ; and the free 
and Imperial cityj-so intimately associated with many notable vicissitudes 
in the history of the Empire, w’as enrolled in the Heilbronn Alliance. 

Hatisbon, then, had not been relieved by Wallenstein ; and no coals 
of fire had been heaped hy him on the head of Maximilian of Bavaria 
for the action of the Diet held in that city three years before. How is 
the quiescejce of Wallenstein — if quiescence it was — during the twelve- 
months which had elapsed since the battle of Liitzen to be explained ? 

For him, too, the situation had been rhenged by that battle and the 
death of Gustavus Adolphus. Hitb' ne had committed no disIo 3 'al 
act, and had in aU probability encertained no definitely dislojal 
intentions. His general scheme of policy had been to aid the Emperor 
in restoring the Imperial authority and in bringing about a settlement 
which, while leaving that authority unimpaired, should be acceptable to 
the Protestant Princes and include conditions favourable to his personal 
interests. No side, however, trusted him, because he was identified with 
no party or interest, because he was at any time ready to exchange 
combination for combination, and because, as his occasional abrupt 
and passionate utterances indicate, the outlines of his successive schemes 
were apt to lose themselves in the mists of a vague and boundless 
ambition. His withdrawal into Bohemia after the battle of Liitzen was 
hardly reconcilable with his official announcement of a complete Imperialist 
victory, and his prestige as a general suffered in consequence ; indeed there 
was some gossip among the courtiers at Vienna as to his being super- 
seded in the command. Fortunately for him, Bernard of Weimar had ^ 
declined to follow the Imperialist army, still numerically the stronger, 
into Bohemia. 

Tlius Wallenstein had time for augmenting his army at Prague and 
restoring its efficiency. In the campaigns of 1633 he seems to have 
intended to play a vigorous part, both by putting an end to the alliance 
between Saxony and Sweden, and by saving Breisach and if possible 
recovering the Austrian lands in Elsass— a task which he had no 
intention of leaving the Spaniards to accomplish. Franconia and 
Bavaria, as well as the Weser lands, he proposed to leave more or less 
to themselves. Still, being imable to place in the field an anny so 
preponderant in strength as to ensure success, and habitually preferring 
diplomatic to military measures in the first instance, he continued to 
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keep in view the alternative of peace. He was probably quite sincere in 
telling CJount Wartensleben, whom Christian IV of Denmark had sent 
to push negotiations for peace between Vienna and Dresden, “ that he 
was growing old, was plagued by bad health and in want of rest ; that 
he was quite satisfied with his present position ; and that from the 
continuance of war he could look for no increase of reputation — ^rather 
for the contrary.” The Emperor was duly informed of Wallenstein’s 
views; and peace negotiations with Saxony and Brandenburg ensued, 
turning on the withdrawal of the Edict of Restitution and the 
Catholic interpretation of the reservatum ecclesiasticum, on the rights 
of the Bohemian Protestants, and on the restoration of the Elector 
Frederick’s son in part at least of the Palatinate. The Emperor would 
not hear of any concessions in Bohemia ; but the negotiations continued 
with Wallenstein’s cognisance and general approval, and it was well 
understood that in the meantime he would not molest Saxony, if her 
troops in return left Bohemia untouched. In aU this there was nothing 
either disloyal or illogical ; but now there came into the web a strand of 
intrigue of which the importance cannot be mistaken. The involutions 
of Wallenstein’s course of action, and the motives which determined it, 
often defy analysis. But there are certain connecting threads which, if 
the story is to be understood at all, must be throughout kept in view. 

Wallenstein, however wide the range of his statesmanship, was at all 
times sensible of the ties of nationality, family histor}', the associations 
of descent and early life. He was born a Bohemian noble and bred 
a utraquist. The leaders of the Bohemian insurrection, who after the 
catastrophe of the White HiU had become exiles from their country, 
had never abandoned the hope of re-establishing the ancient Bohemian 
constitution in Church and State under an elected King of their own 
choice. As the star of this or that Protestant leader had been in 
the ascendant, his possible claims had been considered — Bethlen Gabor 
was thought of at one time, and even Mansfeld at another. Wallen- 
stein’s position differed widely from theirs ; but he was a Bohemian 
magnate, and of Catholic intolerance at least there had never been any 
trace in his conduct. This had not been oveidooked by the Swedes 
in their negotiations with Wallenstein both before and after the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus. The Swedish troops in Silesia were in the 
main officered by Bohemian Protestant exiles, with Count Thurn at 
their head as royal commissary ; and Bohemian agents in plenty were at 
hand to take part in secret negotiations, from Major-General Bubna to 
Sezyma Rasin, who in the end turned Crown witness against Wallenstein 
and contributed more than any man to make the record of his last 
years a perplexing tangle of truth and fiction. Of a different type was 
Count William Kinsky, Bohemian noble who had contrived to pre- 
serve his ample estates from confiscation, but was obliged to reside at 
Dresden, the ordinary place of refuge for his exiled compatriots. He was 
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brother-in-law to Count Adam Erdmann Trczka, another Bohemian 
noble, who had himself married a younger sister of WaUenstein’s second 
wife, commanded a regiment under him and enjoyed his confidence. 
Kinsky kept himself closely informed of all Wallenstein’s movements, 
and was consulted by Feuquieres, when, after influencing the delibera- 
tions at Heilbronn (April, 1633), he paid a visit to Dresden. 

By the middle of May, and probably eaidier, the Bohemian mal- 
contents were in communication with Nicolai, the Swedish resident 
at Dresden, as to the revived project of placing Wallenstein on the 
Bohemian throne ; which, on being reported to Oxenstiema, received 
his genei-al approval. Hereupon Kinsky furnished Nicolai with a list of 
the commanders fully trusted by Wallenstein. IVhether or not this 
list, in which both Hoik and Gallas figured, had been obtained at first 
hand, Wallenstein about this time actually had an interview with Bubna 
at Gitschin. It seems certain that Wallenstein here made no declaration 
as to his intentions with regal'd to the Bohemian Crown, and that his 
present object was to become enabled by a junction betw'een Thum’s 
army and Ids own to dictate peace. There was as yet no question of his 
abandoning the Emperor, but he obviously meant to leave both Saxony 
and Bavaria out in the cold. Oxenstiema, though he had no intention 
of binding himself, was prepared to carry on negotiations, like Gustainis 
Adolphus before him, in furtherance of the Bohemian project. 

But in the meantim.e matters had assumed a different aspect in 
Silesia. Here, with the opening of the summer of 1638, some military 
action had become unavoidable; and in May Wallenstein began 
operations against the combined army of Saxons, Brandenbiirgers, and 
Swedes. Their commander, Amim, had, as has been seen, always 
advocated an acconuuodaliou with the Emperor, and was practically 
the head of the peace partjf at the Saxon Court. But Wallenstein had 
a special reason for desiring not to prolong the campaign which he had 
just begun. Official news had reached him from Vienna that Feria, 
instead of merely passing through the western borderlands of the 
Empire, was to be instructed to operate there against the French, and 
that Aldi'inger was to be placed under his supreme command. Thus, 
not only was Spain to control Elsass, but Wallenstein’s own position as 
generrdhsimo of ail Imperialist and Spanish troops in the Empire was to 
be impaired. 

Early in wlien a decisive battle was supposed to be imminent 

between M ailenstein and Amim, a fortnight's truce was agreed upon 
between them, to the bitter disappointment of the Bohemians, 
Feiiquiews, wlio had been intriguuig to secure the Saxon army for 
France, began to fear that Wadlenstein intended to attack Bavaria; 
and Richelieu as well as Oxenstiema came ^ the conclusion that any 
agreement n'ith ’V\''ai]rnste5n must he conditional upon his open abandon- 
meni of the Emperor. But, although in the concessions which he 
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offered as to the Palatinate Wallenstein went beyond the Emperor’s 
wishes, and although he placed no restraint upon his cavils against 
the Jesuits and their religious policy, the negotiations which he carried 
on with Arnim during the truce had the Emperor’s distinct sanction. 
Had they been successful, Wallenstein might possibly have in the end, 
without either France and Bavaria or Spain, have dictated a peace 
which would have brought back the Empire to a condition of things 
resembling that before 1618. But, though Brandenburg was willing, 
John George of Saxony, who hoped with the aid of Denmark to 
settle matters in his own way at a “ composition ” meeting to be 
summoned to Breslau, was not to be persuaded. 

When, after the truce had come to an end, Wallenstein, notwith- 
standing his superiority in numbers, went on negotiating with Arnim 
(July), the Comt of Vienna no longer heeded protests made by him 
against Feria’s march. If, therefore, Wallenstein still meant to impose 
a pacific settlement at the head of an overpowering military force he 
had no time to lose. Hoik’s renewed raid into the Voigtland (the 
south-western part of the Saxon Electorate), which was even more savage 
than the first, and in the course of which he contrived to frighten the 
Leipzigers out of their wits, seems to have been intended by his 
chief to prevent a Saxon invasion of Bohemia ; and it was only his 
fear of Bernard of Weimar’s marching against him at the Elector of 
Saxony’s request that caused Hoik to withdraw his army, which was 
suffering ten-ibly from the plague. On his way back to Bohemia, Hoik, 
who had not yet completed his fortieth year, fell a victim to the disease 
at Adorf (September 19) ; and the most faithful of Wallenstein’s lieu- 
tenants was inopportunely lost to the commander-in-chief, to whom in 
his own phrase he “ belonged.” His place was ill supplied by Gallas. 

On September 19 Arnim, as to the course of whose latest nego- 
tiations with Wallenstein nothing is known, reached Gelnhausen (near 
Hanau), whither Oxenstierna had come from Frankfort to meet him. 
Amim’s account to the Swedish Chancellor of Wallenstein’s view of the 
situation was that the Emperor had always aimed at a separate peace 
with Saxony and her German allies, but this Sweden could not allow 
Saxony to accept. On the other hand Wallenstein himself would not 
submit to a repetition, with Spanish aid, of the Ratisbon proceedings of 
1630. He was not quite sure of all his officers, but had already removed 
some whom he could not trust. If Sweden would support him he would 
break with the Emperor, lead his army, after uniting it to the Swedish 
force, from Sdesia into Bohemia, and invade Austria, France (with 
whose ambassador Arnim avoided contact at Gelnhausen) was to be 
induced by Sweden to resume the offensive against Spain in Italy. 

Although the comple/nent and crown of these vast designs, the 
accession of Wallenstein to the Bohemian throne, remained as yet 
unmentioned, they suggest the inspiration of Thurn and his Bohemian 
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feliow-partisans ; and, indeed, they breathe ibe spirit of Anbslt and of 
tbe earlv years of tie war. 'liej were received with appro ral b}- 
Oxenstiema, though with bis usoal caction be for the present made no 
change in his course of action. Tbe Swedish dipiomatiEts at Dresden 
and Berlin mistrusted Wallenstein; and Bernard of Weimar shrewdlr 
questioned whether his control over his army was snch that he could 
induce it to abandon the Emperor. But Amim, though eren he had bis 
doubts, persmded the Electors of 80x003’ and Brandenburg to unite 
tbeir armies in .Silesia with Wallenstein's. The armies under Amim’s 
command w'ere to meet for a general muster on October 11 ; and he bad 
pointed out to Oxenstiema that a junction of tbe Saxons and Branden- 
buTgers witb Waiienstein’'s troops wonld not Bigni:^ a rnpture between 
Saxony and Sweden. But just before the intended junctore, Dawall. 
who under Tbum commanded the Swedish force in Silesia, refused 
to move without direct iustroctions from the Chancellor or from 
Stettin. And Amim found to his dismay and indignation that Wallen- 
stein himself had taken up a new attitude, and one in the circumstances 
more incomprehensible than ever. He now reftised to join the Saxons 
and Brandenburgers, unles.s their common action were directed against 
the Swedes — or, if Duke Francis Albert of Lauenburg's report of a 
passionate altercation between him and WaUen-stein is anthentic, against 
the enemies of tbe Empire, the Swedes and the Bavarians (October). 
The i-easons for this extraordinary change are unlmown. Not long 
before this (September) Wallenstein must have received a memorandum, 
written in Einsky's hand at the dictation of Feuquieres, in which he 
was urged to make common cause with the Emperor's foes, now stronger 
than ever, thanlcs to the League of Heflbrorm, and with tlieir aid 
to place the Cl■o^^^l of Bohemia upon his head. As about this time 
he seems to have positively declined to enter into anv dealing.^ with 
France, so he drew back from alliance with Sweden and immediate 
rupture nith the Emperor. He was, in short, not prepm'ed to sacrifice 
the strength of his personal position by attaching himself to either of 
the foreign Powers, and enabling them to pursue their own ambitious 
policy. Yet how could he, without the alliance of one or both of them. 
forc5e tlie Emperor to a peace which would either satkfs- the ProTBstants 
or meet his persona! ends ? B}’ seeking to play’ a double game he was 

accomplishing nothing, and at the same time making himself so geiieraDy 
distrusted that, as Irmer well puts it, when at bust he determhied to 
break with the Emperor, not one ol‘ the Emperor’s adver&aries would 
credit his interjtion. 

Arnim having refused Wallenstein's demand that the Saxons should 
march with him to the .Shine — a movement which in anv ca.se would 
hard!', have been executed so late in the veor — negotiations between 
them were entirely broken off'. But WaHemstein seems still tn have 
cherished hopes of Imingiiig about a peace witii Saxony and Brandenburg 
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from which the Swedes should be excluded ; and to this end resolved 
on driving them from Silesia. In October, the Swedish camp at 
Steinau capitulated to him ; a large proportion of the 6000 troops, 
according to the easy fashion of the age, accepting service under his 
standard. Count Thurn, who had been taken prisoner, was liberated by 
Wallenstein without ransom ; and his long political career was now 
virtually at an end. Liegnitz and Glogau followed suit ; and very soon 
Silesia was clear of all Swedish soldiery. Wallenstein, instead of taking 
heed of the sore straits of his old adversary the Elector of Bavaria, here- 
upon proceeded to put pressure upon Brandenburg and Saxony. His 
forces invaded Brandenburg, where Frankfort-on-the-Oder and other 
places speedily surrendered ; and he then advanced into Lusatia, as far as 
Gbrlitz and Bautzen, while in the rear of Arnim, whose army had with- 
drawn to the neighbourhood of Dresden, Gallas approached with the 
force formerly commanded by Hoik (November). 

The effect of these successes was undoubtedly great; once more it 
seemed as if Wallenstein were about to become the arbiter of northern 
Germany, and as if his desire of bringing about an equitable political 
and religious peace for the Empire at large were after aU to be realised. 
Victory was the best assurance of the fidelity of his army ; and, with this 
assured, his dictatorship must become irresistible. But at this point, 
when it was too late to save Ratisbon from the approach of Bernard of 
Weimar, the Emperor joined in solicitations with Maximilian of Bavaxia, 
and Wallenstein gave way. Leaving Gallas with 4000 men at Leitmeritz, 
he started on November 18 with the bulk of his army to meet Bernard 
of Weimar, whose advance upon Ratisbon he had insisted upon disbeliev- 
ing. Undeceived by the news of its fall, he hoped for a moment either 
to retake it, or, by intercepting Bernard’s march along the line of the 
Danube upon Passau, to prevent him from invading Upper Austria and 
even menacing Vienna. Ordering Baron de Suys to post himself with a 
couple of regiments in Upper Austria, Wallenstein directed his own 
march upon the Upper Palatinate, where he halted at Furth, in an angle 
between the Bohemian and Bavarian frontiers, in order to take Cham, 
about ten miles further south, where lay a small Swedish garrison (end of 
November). 

Bernard of Weimar, delighted to have drawn Wallenstein at last, and 
believing that Gallas with his whole division had reinforced the garrison 
of Passau, was retracing his steps in order to relieve Cham, when the 
astounding news reached him that Wallenstein had given up the invest- 
ment of Cham and led his armv back into Bohemia. The immediate 
reason for this movement, one of the most perplexing of aU the shifts 
and turns in Wallenstein’s career, seems to have been that, with Arnim 
advancing on the Oder aiid the Swedish Marshal Kniphausen advancing 
from the Weser, he feared for his own rear ; moreover, the season was 
certainly far advanced. 
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clearly, the resolution would have been of little use .to him had the 
clause remained in it. Basing his refusal on this resolution, and on the 
fact that the safety of the Emperor and his House depended on the 
preservation of the army, Wallenstein apprised the Imperial Com- 
missioners that the winter-quarters of his troops must be mainly in 
Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, and Upper Austria. The resolution of the 
commanders was circulated for further signatures in Austria and Silesia, 
and also sent to Dresden ; for the idea of a peace with the Protestant 
Electors, which so late as December had still found favour at Vienna, was 
still uppermost with Wallenstein. During January he was, through 
Kinsky (whom the Emperor had now allowed to reside on his Bohemian 
estates), and then tlirough other agencies and to some extent with the 
Emperor’s cognisance, seeking to reopen direct negotiations with Arnim, 
who in his turn had persuaded both the Electors to seek a pacific settle- 
ment through Wallenstein, if it could not be obtained direct from 
the Emperor. But Wallenstein was at the same time seeking through 
his secret agents to ascertain from Oxenstiema and Feuquieres what 
sacrifices would content Sweden and France re,spectively in the event 
of a pacification. As yet he had formed no design of treason, or of 
cooperation with Sweden, and still less with France; but he clearly 
meant to force the Emperor’s hand. 

VirTule thus the Protestant Electors and even the cautious Oxenstiema 
continued to recognise Wallenstein’s importance for a possible settlement, 
and Richelieu’s agent had not ceased to hold out to him the prospect of 
the Bohemian Crown, his own position was being gradually undermined. 
We cannot say how and to wEat extent the fidelity of Gallas, Piccolomini, 
and Aldringer to their chief had already been tampered with before the 
final step was taken ; but it can hardly have been a surprise to Gallas. 
Before the end of the year 1633 the Emperor had appointed a secret 
commission to consult about the measures to be taken against Wallenstein. 
It consisted of Eggenberg, Trautmansdoiff, and the Bishop of Vienna. 
Ohate, who had made up his mind that everything depended upon not 
allowing Wallenstein to “ leap the ditch” — i.e., settle the problem by his 
own action — was, with the King of Hungar-y, admitted to the sittings 
of the commission, and hinted at the most expeditious way out of the 
difficulty. The news of the Pilsen resolution, by which Wallenstein had 
hoped to safeguard his position, finally made it untenable. 

On January 24 a patent (perhaps post-dated) was drawn up, which 
deposed Wallenstein and appointed the King of Hungary commander- 
in-chief of the Imperial armies, while absolving aU superior and inferior 
officers from their obedience to Wallenstein and assigning independent 
commands to Gallas and Aldringer. The patent also referred to the 
dismissal and penal prosecution of two of Wallenstein’s chief officers 
(Trczka and Ilow being those intended) ; and named Piccolomini and 
Colloredo as Field-Marshals. This patent was not as yet made public ; 
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but on February 3 and 4 it was communicated through Walhnerode to 
Piccolomini and Aldringer, and doubtless also to Gallas. These men 
had no doubt been in some measure prepared for what was to follow ; 
but it was not tiU they were made acquainted with the patent and with 
the verbal instructions brought by WaJlmerode that the}' began to look 
the situation in the face, Piccolomini coolly proposing to arrest or kill 
Amim and Francis Albert if they should come to negotiate at Pilsen. 
StUl, though the necessary measures seem to have heen left by the 
anxious Emperor to the generals, there was much hesitation on their 
part, due partly to the belief that the army as a whole would adhere 
to Wallenstein, partly to a faint hope that Wallenstein might 
peaceably throw up the command. Aldringer, having paid a visit to 
Vienna, and been informed there through Onate that the Imperial 
instructions were to seize Wallenstein dead or alive, the three generals 
formed a secret plan to arrest him at Pilsen. But the design broke down, 
and Aldringer preferred not to re-enter the town. On February 13 
Gallas, and on the 17th Piccolomini, took their departure, leaving 
behind them a general order declaring Wallenstein’s command, and 
those of Trczka and How, vacant and referring the commanding officers 
of the army to themselves and Aldringer for directions. After their 
departure this order was transmitted to the commanding officer's, a copy 
having been already on the 15th sent to the gai’rison at Prague. On 
Februai’y 18 a second patent was issued from Vienna (although, like the 
first, it did not bear the Imperial signature) denouncing the resolution 
of the commanders at Pilsen as a plot against the Emperor, confirming 
the deposition of the “late” commander-in-chief, as guilty of a design 
to seize and despoil the Emperor and his House of their hereditary 
kingdoms and crowns, and to extirpate the House of Austria. At the 
same time a commission was secretly appointed for the confiscation of 
all the estates of Wallenstein, How, and Trczka. 

Two days later a second “resolution” was signed by the commanders 
at Pilsen, who, this time, however, numbered not more than thirty. 
One of the generals — Diodati — ^had already taken his departure without 
orders. This resolution was in i-esponse to Wallenstein’s promise to 
relieve them of their commands should he (“which had never entered 
into his mind ”) undertake aught against the Emperor, and to his decla- 
ration that he desired to secm'e himself against the machinations of his 
adversaries. It promised that the signatories, should he remain with the 
array, would hold out by him to the last. Wallenstein sent word of 
this resolution to Vienna, intending himself to march on Prague, there 
carry through the negotiations with Amim, and conclude peace with 
Saxony. He believed himself still strong enough to force the Emperor 
to do his biddi)ig, but sougt* to keep open a door of retreat by a series 
of messages of which one, offering to resign the command if no force 
were used against him, was actually delivered to Ferdinand by the 
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Duke’s cousin Maximilian von Wallenstein. At the same time he sent 
Francis Albert of Lauenburg to Bernard of Weimar at Ratisbon, request- 
ing the Swedish general to move a few thousand horse to the Bohemian 
frontier. But while he was thus seeking to safeguard himself front and 
rear the ground crumbled away under his feet. 

On February 24, 1634, the whole of Wallenstein’s army was to have 
assembled on the \Wiite HiU at Prague, there, on conditions which still 
remained untold, to dictate peace. Before that day arrived — if an 
insignificant movement in Wallenstein’s favour in Silesia be left out of 
account — ^the whole of that army had fallen away from him, with the 
exception of How’s and Trczka’s regiments. The garrison of Prague, 
upon which troops had been concentrated even before the issue of the 
patent, set the example by renouncing its obedience. The commanding 
officers, returning to their various stations from Pilsen, heard the news ; 
and the defection set in. At Pilsen Wallenstein announced to the 
officers around him that he proposed to muster all his forces at Laun, 
near the Saxon frontier, and bade them meet him in person at Eger, 
whither he was about to proceed. Fresh messages were sent to Bernard 
of Weimar, who received these overtures very coolly, both suspecting 
their authenticity and doubting the fidelity of Wallenstein’s troops ; nor 
did he advance upon Bohemia till all was over. 

On February 24 Wallenstein held his entry into Eger, Trczka’s and 
How’s regiments pitching their tents round the place. Baffled and 
abandoned, Wallenstein deceived himself even as to the fidelity of those 
upon whom his personal security at Eger depended. The diief officers 
of the fortress, John Gordon and Walter Leslie, were two Protestant 
Scotchmen, whose sense of military honour seems to have revolted against 
the arguments pressed on them by Ti’czka and How. Colonel Walter 
Butler, whom Wallenstein had half accidentally invited to accompany 
him, was an Irish Catholic of a similarly conscientious frame of mind. 
At a banquet given by Gordon to the officers, Kinsky, Ifrczka, and How 
were massacred. After a last hesitation whether it would suffice to 
arrest the traitor-in-chief, it was resolved to kill him ; and some of 
Butler’s Irish dragoons, with their captain Devereux in command, 
accomplished the deed (February 23). 

Francis Albert of Lauenburg, returning from his bootless errand to 
Bernard of Weimar was taken prisoner; so were Colonel von Schlieff, 
who had been sent to warn Wallenstein’s faithful adherent General von 
Schaffgotsch in Silesia, with Schaffgotsch himself, and Wallenstein’s 
Chancellor Elz. All the threads of the great politician’s intrigues were 
severed ; and the whole of his mighty army had fallen away from the 
famous commander who had created it. He died as an outlawed traitor. 

No personality occupies a place in the history of the Thirty Years’ 
War at once so characteristic of that war and so unique in itself as that 
of Wallenstein. But his gi'eatness — if such it was — lies not in his 
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achievements either as a creator or as a leader of armies, though this 
“ general without victories ” both crashed Mansfeld and foiled Gustavus. 
Nor does it lie in his consummate insight and capacity as a politician, 
who could use ail circumstances and all conjunctures, and would not 
permit himself to be used by any of his feUow-players in the game. It 
lies rather in the innermost purposes of his statesmanship, and above all 
in his supreme ambition to become the pacificator of the Empire, in the 
interests of that Empire as a whole, and to liberate it both from the 
encroachments of the foreigner and from the internal dominion of the 
Reaction. Herein he showed a farsightedness due to the inspiration of 
a grand self-reliance rather than to communings with the stars. The 
Peace of Prague, as will be seen, differed from the settlement which 
Wallenstein would have concluded on behalf of, or even without, the 
Emperor; but he was fully justified as against that Emperor and his 
Spanish and Bavarian allies by the treaties which France and Sweden 
enforced at Munster and Osnabriick, and of which the bitterness re- 
mained with the Empire for many generations. Moreover, the gain for 
religious freedom secured by the peace which ended the war could not 
have been achieved, had Wallenstein’s sword, when the issues of the 
conflict so largely depended upon it, been thrown into the scale of an 
uncompromising intolerance. 


2. NORDLINGEN AND PRAGUE. 

(1034-6.) 

After Bernard of Weimar, uncertain whether How’s news from Pilsen 
were true or merely intended to mask some movement of Wallenstein, 
had quitted Ratisbon to protect his P’ranconian duchy, the news reached 
him of the catastrophe at Eger. He then changed his course for Bohemia, 
proposing to “take advantage for the common weal of the massacre 
and its consequences ” ; but, on meeting with no response from Arnim, 
whom he had summoned to join him^with the Saxon army, he fell 
back on the Upper Palatinate. Arnim, now that Wallenstein and 
his projects of peace were no more, would gladly have fallen in with 
Oxenstierna’s policy of including Saxony in the Alliance of Heilbronn 
and thus once more restoilng the complete ascendancy of Sweden ; but 
John George once more refused to follow his Field-Marshal’s advice, and, 
wliile the members of the Heilbronn Alliance assembled at Frankfort, 
engaged in separate negotiations with the Emperor’s envoys at Leitmeritz 
(March, 1634). The efl()rts of Uxeiistierna to expand the Heilbronn 
Alliance, to strengthen its » relations with Sweden, and to correct the 
defects in its military organisation, were very coldly received by its 
members. The suggestion of the Saxon ambassadors that negotiations 
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for peace should be actively pursued, and that the two Saxon Circles 
should cany on the war in alliance wdth Sweden, but not under her 
direction, was indeed waved aside. When, however, in a discussion as 
to the “ satisfaction of Sweden in the event of a peace,” Oxenstiema, 
mindful of the safety of the Baltic coast as Sweden’s irreducible require- 
ment, made it clear that this satisfaction would have to be sought in 
Pomerania, Brandenburg went over to the Saxon scheme of a “ separate 
conjunction.” Bernard, who had come to Frankfort in the hope of 
being appointed to the undivided chief command of the Alliance, 
returned, bitterly disappointed, to his army (May). 

The Saxons under Arnim about this time defeated the Imperialists 
at Liegnitz ; and Bernard still hoped for a joint invasion of Bohemia. 
But he soon learnt that the tables had been tmned upon him. By the 
middle of May, King Ferdinand of Hungary, eager for his first military 
laurels, with Gallas in command under him, advanced with an army 
of 25,000 men from Pilsen, while Aldringer stood w'ith nearly 8000 more 
at Straubing on the Danube, below Ratisbon. Their object was the 
recovery of that city, whose capture had been Bernard’s most glorious 
achievement. He lost no time in coming to the rescue, crossing the 
river at Kelheim above Eatisbon; but he ran short of supplies, and 
was obliged to fall back towards Niiniberg. In the middle of July 
he at last effected his junction with Horn at Augsburg. It was too 
late to save Ratisbon, which, on July 22, 1631), capitulated to King 
Ferdinand. The free city had once more to swear allegiance to the 
Emperor, but was treated with consideration, while the gai-rison were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of war. 

The movements of Bernard and Hom, whose only chance of an-esting 
the enemy’s progress was now an open battle, were tenlbly impeded 
by heavy rains; they were forced to separate once more, and, before 
they reunited at Glinzbuig in Upper Swabia (Augnst), Donauworth 
had been taken by Ferdinand. The Imperialists hereupon occupied the 
Swabian lands to the south, and the Franconian to the north, of the 
river, Johann von Werth’s hor-se and Isolani’s Croatians carrying fire 
and sword through the country, while the main body of the army moved 
upon Nordlingen (north-west of Donauworth). Perceiving the strategic 
value of Nordlingen as a base whence the enemy could distribute his 
troops thi-ough comfortable quarters in Swabia, Bernard induced the 
inhabitants to fortify their town, and, promising speedy relief, placed 
in it a Swedish garrison of between four and five hundred men, under 
a brave commander, Eric Debitz. On August 23 the Swedish army 
under Bernard and Horn reached the neighbourhood of the town. 

The course of the ensuing operations is in many respects obscure. But 
it is clear that, had the attack been made at once, as Bernard desired, 
the besieging army of the Imperialists would have been weaker by some 
15,000 troops, which the Cardinal Infante brought up on September .3, 
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On the other hand it is certain that, had the attack been delayed, as Horn 
wished, till a day or two after it was actually made, the 6000 troops 
of the Swabian Circle, which were approaching under the Rhinegrave, 
Otto Lewis, would have been on the spot. As it was, the Imperialist 
forces outnumbered by nearly one-third the Swedish, whose total is 
variously stated, but can hardly have reached 25,000. With the King of 
Hungary were Gallas, the actual commander of the Imperialist forces, 
Johann von Werth, the dashing Bavarian leader of horse, and Duke 
Charles of Lorraine, who was at the head of 6000 troops. 

After Horn had contrived to throw a small additional number of 
men into Nordlingen, the Swedes crossed to the right bank of the river 
Eger, where the Imperialists had occujried the heights south of the 
town. Bernard had luidertaken to relieve Nordlingen by September 6 ; 
the concerted signal had appeared on the church tower ; and the brave 
Debitz, hard pressed by the besiegers, had agreed to capitulate, unless 
relieved by the promised date. On the afternoon of September 5 — 
(when in accordance with the system of alternating command Bernard 
led the van) — the Swedish army ascended the wooded ridge of the 
Arnsberg, and issuing forth from it suddenly dii’ected their attack upon 
the trenches constructed by the Imperialists immediately before Nord- 
lingen. In Horn’s judgment, the combat had begun too soon ; but it 
was fiercely carried on till deep into the night. On the following 
morning (September 6, 1634) Horn was in command on the right iving, 
and, having been oveiTuled on the previous night, gave battle along the 
whole line of the Imperialists. The attack lasted six houi-s, but failed ; 
and Horn was in danger of being cut off from Bernard on the left wing 
till he caine up about noon — too late in Horn’s judgment — and covered 
Horn’s retreat. But Bernard’s own troops were thrown back in confusion 
upon Horn’s in their rear by a charge of Johann von Werth’s cavalry; 
and the result was a general flight. In the midst of it both Horn and 
Bernard were taken prisoners, but the latter escaped. Many superior 
officers, the whole artillery, the standards and the baggage of the Swedish 
army were captured ; 6000 men fell. Nordlingen surrendered, moderate 
terms being granted to the town by King Ferdinand, while the gallant 
garrison were allowed to depart, though without their arms. 

The remnant of the Swedish troops, temporarily reinforced after the 
event by the Rhinegrave, rallied at Heilbronn ; whence, in the hope of 
something being done to reorganise the army by the Convention still 
sitting at Frankfort, they were moved on to the neighbom’hood of that 
city. Meanwhile, as Oxenstiema liad foreseen, aU Wiirtteniberg fell 
without a blow into the hands of the Imperialists, the young Duke 
Eberhard taking refuge at Strassburg: and thus one of the chief 
members of the Heilbronn Alliance came under the heel of the Reaction. 
Piccolomini and other generals occupied Bernard’s Franconian duchy, 
Wurzburg capitulating in October, though the citadel held out three 
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months longer; and Johann von Werth dashed forward to the, west, 
with the intent of securing Heidelberg for his master Maximilian. The 
south-west, which had so recently witnessed the victorious progress of 
Gustavus Adolphus, was virtually once more in Imperial hands; and 
the Cardinal Infante could signalise the successful entente betv'een the 
Spanish and the Austrian branches of the House of Habsburg by 
pursuing unhindered his march to the Low Countries. Nor were these 
merely transitory results. Ndrdlingen was, in a .scarcely less degree than 
Breitenfeld, one of the decisive battles of the war. It moved the real 
centre of gravity of the struggle to the west, and transferred the 
dominant partnership in the undertaking against the House of Habsburg 
from Sweden to France. It closed the prospect of the conflict being 
settled by the German Protestants under Swedish leadership ; thus 
making it inevitable that, while Saxony and with her the large majority 
of the Estates abandoned the alliance with Sweden in order to conclude 
a separate peace with the Emperor, Bernard of Weimar and his array 
should pass out of Swedish control and into the service of France. 
Nordlingen, in a word, broke down the Heilbronn Alliance. 

The first step in the tortuous and unedifying process by which the 
Alliance was actually brought to an end was taken, a few days before 
the battle of Nordlingen, by the compact concluded at the Frankfort 
Convention between the representatives of the Heilbronn Alliance and 
Feuquieres. After France had, in 1632, acquired the control of the 
electorate of Trier and had by the capture of Nancy become mistress 
of Lorraine, the designs of her Government had begun to extend from 
the line of the Moselle to that of the Rhine. In the winter of 1633-4 
French troops occupied a succession of places in Elsass and thus came 
face to face with the Spaniards under the command (tiU his death in 
January, 1634) of Feria; but Richelieu was stilt anxious to avoid a 
“rupture” with the House of Austria, and to confine the French sphere 
of military action to the left bank of the river. On the other hand, 
in order to prevent the Imperialists in their tuim from operations on 
that bank, it was necessary to secure as outworks on the right bank, 
at the two ends of the line of defence, the fortresses of Breisach 
and Philippsbiug. The latter of these, situate above Speier, was, like 
Ehrenbreitstein opposite Coblenz, a creation of the warlike Bishop 
Philip Christopher, afterwards Archbishop and Elector of Trier. After 
many vicissitudes Philippsburg had, in January, 1634, fallen into 
Swedish hands. Its transfer into French hands had been pressed in 
the early sittings of the Frankfort Convention, and, after the fall of 
Ratisbon, was granted on terms which saved the credit of the Alliance, 
Feuquieres promising in return French aid, to consist, if necessary, 
not only in the 6000 foot demanded, but in the advance to the Rhine 
of the whole French force of 25,000 men (August 30). 

For the immediate . necessities of the army of the Alliance the 
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Convention had. done next to nothing ; and, already before the catastrophe 
of Nordlingen, Oxenstiema’-s soul had been full of bitterness. No sooner 
had the news arrived, than the Convention prepai’ed to break up with 
a general declaration in favour of the maintenance of the Alliance, and 
the provision of a due satisfaction for the Swedish Crown ; but time 
was found by some of the members for secret offers to Feuquieres. 
Informed of these, Oxenstierna resolved to outbid them by a direct 
offer to Louis XIII of Elsass, so far as it was in Swedish hands. With 
this offer, the Chancellor’s agent, the experienced Wiirttemberg official 
Loffler, was sent to Paris, to find that most of what he was offering to 
France was already in her grasp (September — October). 

Bernard’s beaten army could not be reorganised without money, 
which the Frankfort Convention had been unwilling and which Oxen- 
stiema was unable to provide; nor could it be once more made an 
effective force unless by accessions from one or more of the armies 
which in different parts of the Empire held out for the Protestant 
cause. Field-Marshal Baner, who, after the battle of Liegnitz and 
the death of DuwaU, had succeeded to the command of the Swedish 
division in Silesia, had, after separating from Arnim and threatening 
Prague, advanced into Thuringia, where he and Duke William of 
Weimar had enough to do to hold their own against the Imperialists. 
Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel’s general Melander (Count von 
Holzapfel) had considerable difficulty in maintaining his position in 
Westphalia. A handful of troops was furnished by Duke George of 
Liineburg, the general of the Lower Saxon Circle, which he had nearly 
cleared of Imperialist troops; but this wary prince had even before 
Nordlingen been impatient of Swedish control, and curtly refused to 
make any further exertion on Bernard’s behalf. In these circumstances, 
Oxenstierna with some acerbity opposed any movement and insisted on 
Bernard’s army, which in September had reached Frankfort, remaining 
within reach of the expected French support, 

Frankfort seeming no longer safe, the army, early in October, moved 
on to Mainz, whither Oxenstierna and the Council of the Heilbronn 
Alliance also hm-riedly transfen-ed their quarters. But the troops, still 
left without pay, were soon ah owed by Bernard to cross to the left bank 
of the Rhine, where in the Lower Palatinate and its vicinity they 
hoped for better quarters — an object which, in the Thirty Years’ War, 
determined many “strategic” movements. Disregarding Oxenstierna’s 
disciplinary ordinance, and enraged at the scant welcome offered them 
by the population, the troops ravaged the unhappy Palatinate, as Rusdorf 
complained to Elizabeth, more savagely than had any of its enemies. 
The administrator. Count Palatine Lewis Philip, with whom Feuquieres 
had placed himself in cojiimunication, saw no way of protecting the 
country but by admitting fVench garrisons into the fortress of Mannheim 
and one or two smaller places (October). 
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About the same time, a more important step forward was taken by 
France, when the Rhinegrave Otto Lewis, who had detached himself 
again from Bernard’s army in order to secure Kehl opposite Strassburg, 
and was threatened by a strong Imperialist force moving upon Colmar 
and Schlettstadt, concluded with the French Marshal de La Force an 
agreement placing practically the whole of Upper Elsass under French 
protection. 'Fhe Rhinegrave died soon afterwards ; but the treaty had 
been approved both by Louis XIII and by Osenstierna. Hereupon, 
while Bernard’s army was still left without the promised 6000 French 
troops, Feuquieres was ordered to raise a force of more than twice that 
number to guard the course of the river from Mainz upwards. Clearly, 
when the intervention of France actually took place, it would not confine 
itself to a mere support of the Swedish army. 

When, early in November, Johann von Werth, after surprising the 
town of Heidelberg, began to lay siege to its castle, of which Bernard 
declined to attempt the relief as beyond his strength, the aid of the 
French Marshals de La Force and de Breze from Landau and Speier was 
invited. But, after they had actually started for the deliverance of the 
Palatinate, they were detained by Feuquieres, who was anxious to avoid 
precipitating a rupture ; and a joint demonstration across the Rhine on 
the part of the French and Bernard induced the Bavarian general to let 
go the prize so pemistently coveted by his master. 

'I'hus, while Bernard’s army, now again amounting to about 18,000 
troops, was in its position between Main and Rhine threatened by the 
advance from Franconia and Swabia of his old victorious Nordlingen 
adversaries, Gallas and Charles of Lon’aine, with a superior force of 
14,000 horse and 16,000 foot, France remained in possession of Upper 
Elsass. In any bargain to be struck by Oxenstiema’s agent with 
Richelieu in Paris, the French Minister could accordingly impose his 
own terms. This explains the treaty signed by Loftier at Paris on 
November 1, whereby France entered into an alliance with Sweden 
and her Heilbronn confederates for securing a good and enduring peace 
in the Empire, on condition that the Catholic religion should be restored 
in aU lands conquered by the Swedes or their allies, and that the 
neutrality of any Prince or city that should accept the protection of 
France should be assured. She would maintain an army of her own on 
the left bank of the Rhine and pay 1,000,000 livres as an annual subsidy 
to the combatants on the right. If she declared war against the House 
of Austria, she would, so long as the war lasted, maintain 12,000 troops, 
natives of Germany or any other country but France, under the com- 
mand of one of the Princes of the Heilbronn Alliance, but with a 
French Marshal in his Council of War, entitled, in the case of a com- 
bination of armies, to a share in the supreme command. In this event 
the subsidy of a million would be stopped. But France entered into no 
obligation to declare wmr; and it was left to her discretion, whether she 
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would take part as a combatant in the conflict now in progress, or 
continue to pay subsidies. 

Meanwhile Oxenstienia had summoned the Heilbronn Allies to meet 
at Worms (November 30). He was so incensed by the Paris Treaty 
that he dismissed Lbffler from the Swedish service, and turned his back 
upon the German members of the Alliance, who, though uneasy about 
the clause as to the Catholic religion, were willing to proceed. Nearly 
the whole of December passed in discu.ssion and altercation ; but Oxen- 
stienia could not be persuaded to ratify the treaty until he should be 
convinced that France actually intended the rupture. At the same time 
the breach was widening between him and Bernard, who openly sought 
to obtain from the Worms Convention a definite commission as general 
of the forces of the Alliance, which would have transfened to him its 
direction, hitherto in the hands of the Swedish Chancellor. The French 
Government had for some time been seeking to attach Bernard more 
closely to itself ; but neither Richelieu nor Feuquieres had as yet re- 
solved upon accepting him as commander of a combined army ; indeed 
Feuquieres would have prefen'ed William of Hesse-Cassel, who was 
already in receipt of a French pension. 

After Johann von Worth’s enforced departure, the castle of Heidelberg 
was once more besieged, this time by an Imperialist force of 6000 troops; 
and, while Bernard was slowly coming to a conclusion with Feuquieres as 
to the terms on which he would relieve the place, the whole French army, 
nearly 30,000 strong, crossed the Rhine at Mannheim, and a division of 
it numbering 12,000 relieved Heidelberg Castle, allowing the besiegers 
to depart. Bernard with his army arrived a day too late; but the 
French success, incomplete as it was, seemed at last to have made a 
rupture with the Emperor inevitable. Those of the Princes who remained 
at Worms — for the Imperial Towns characteristically held back — ratified 
the Palis Treaty. But Oxenstiema persistently refused to sign the new 
compact, maintaining that it put an end to the old Suedo-French subsidy 
treaty, concluded at Barwalde and renevred at Heilbronn. 

As for the Heilbronn Alliance proper, it seemed to have been super- 
seded by the Paris Treaty and by the actual interference of France in 
arms, which must assuredly be soon followed by a declaration of war on 
her part against the Emperor. The Worms Convention, which had 
adjourned to January, was not actually reopened by Oxenstiema tiU 
February 17, 1635, under the depressing influence of the extensive 
Spanish preparations for the coming campaign and of the progress of 
the Saxon endeavours (to be described immediately) for a separate peace 
with the Emperor. He could only exhort his allies in their turn to sign 
no separate treaties with France, and to be careful in any common 
negotiations to accept no proposition from the Emperor that was not 
confirmed by Spain. Bernard’s reiterated arguments in favour of an 
unfettered chief military command he could only meet by a compromise 
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which, while leaving the Duke the choice of his officers, reserved the 
decision of the most important movements to the Directory and Council, 
and excepted Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel from the Commander- 
in-chief’s authority (March 12). As a matter of fact, both the control 
of Sweden and the cohesion of the Alliance were fast giving way ; on 
the right bank of the Rhine few of its members retained possession of 
their lands, while the left w'as flooded by an ill-equipped soldiery. No 
prospect of aid i-emained from within or without, except from France. 

This was so clearly perceived by Oxenstierna that, so early as 
December, 1634, he sent to Paris a resident of special ability and 
distinction, who had been highly valued by King Gustavus Adolphus. 
After his vicissitudes in his native country, Hugo Grotius had found a 
refuge in France, and had there written the gi-eat work On the Law 
of War and Peace which was to immortalise his name. Unfortunately 
for the course of the present negotiations, he was not a persona grata 
with Richelieu. But the Cardinal knew that a solution must be foimd 
for the difficulties v/hich had arisen in the relations between France and 
Sweden. He was intent on war with Spain, and there must be no gap 
in the great coalition which he contemplated against her and her ally 
the Emperor, The reconciliation between the King and Orlean.s had 
secured the French monarchy at home; but its defence against the 
combined efforts of the two Habsburg dynasties on the Rhine could 
no longer be left to the Suedo-German arms without open and continuous 
French support. In the early part of 1635 two important successes were 
gained by the Imperialists. Philippsburg, the recent acquisition of 
France, was captured with aU the supplies of money and material accu- 
mulated there (January 24); and Johann von Weiih took Speier 
(February 2). Shortly afterwards Duke Charles of Lorraine crossed the 
Rhine to lay siege to Colmar. The French forces consequently, so soon 
as the weather permitted, withdrew to the left bank (February 22); and 
before long Bernard, upon whose position near Darmstadt Gallas and 
Count Philip von Mansfeld were closing in, likewise crossed the river, 
and induced the French Marshals to aid him in bringing about the 
ca,pitulation of Speier (March 21). Clearly, unless the Spaniards from 
Luxemburg were to join hands with the Imperialists from the Upper 
and Middle Rhine, France, besides concluding an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the States General (February) must see to carrying out the 
treaty of November, 1634, and overcome Oxenstierna’s repugnance to 
that agreement. 

Thus in the new negotiations Father Joseph and his fellow diplo- 
matists exerted all their ingenuity to combat the objections of Grotius 
to the acceptance of the Pai’is Tk-eaty; till in the end the Swedish 
Chancellor jommeyed in person to Compiegne, which he reached on 
April 20. He had the satisfaction of finding that the progress of the 
Spaniards, who had just by a raid from Luxemburg taken Trier 
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(March 26) and carried off the Elector Philip Christopher, the protege 
of Prance, had materially altered the tone of the French Court and of 
the great Minister. The Act of Alliance rapidly concluded at Compiegne 
on April 28 renewed the obligations of the two Powers not to make peace 
with the House of Austria, “ with which they were at present at war,” 
unless by mutual consent, while each Power was to support the German 
Protestants according to its individual obligations. It assured to 
Sweden the restoration of her conquests on the Rhine, in case they 
should be recovered by French arms ; and it conceded to France the 
principle that the Catholic religion should be exercised wherever it had 
been before 1618. But, while the Treaty of Compiegne amounted 
generally to a renewal of the obligations of the compacts of Barwalde 
and Heilbronn, its advantages remained with Oxenstiema. The ob- 
noxious Paris Treaty was now a dead letter, and the future relations 
between France and Sweden were left open to further arrangement. 
Further, Oxenstiema safeguarded himself by the stipulation that the 
treaty was to require ratification by his Queen ; which it was of course 
in his power to reserve tiU France should have broken with the House 
of Austria. Thus in this struggle between the two great statesmen the 
hand of France had been more distinctly forced than that of Sweden. 

The settlement with Sweden completed Richelieu’s dispositions for 
the war which France actually declared against Spain on May 19, 1635. 
Preparations on a great scale had long been in progress, and were sub- 
stantially complete in April, While two armies were to take the offen- 
sive in the Low Countries and in Italy', and a third was to occupy the 
passes of the Valtelline, a fourth, under Marshal de La Force, was to 
cooperate with Bernard of W'’eimar in covering the Palatinate, Elsass, 
and Lorraine. About Langres was placed a reserve force, commanded 
first by the Marquis de Sourdis, and afterwards by Cardinal La Valette. 
Much remained unsettled in the relations between France and the allies 
with whom she was united by the mutual tie of necessity, more especially 
as to the position of their leading general, Bernard of ^Veimar ; and 
she was still free to choose her own time for declaring her rupture with 
the Emperor. But in the spring of 1635 she definitely entered into the 
great German War. 

Not without reason had Oxenstiema admonished the Heilbronn 
Alliance at Worms against the seductions of separate pacifications. 
While the interests of Sweden and of her German associates had begun 
to diverge, and the Heilbronn Alliance under the guidance of the half- 
discredited Loftier was on the brink of final dissolution, the Elector John 
George had brought to a successful issue his long-cherished plan of a 
separate peace with the Emperor. Though the settlement achieved by 
him was far more restricted in its scope than that which had been in the 
mind of Wallenstein, it was readily accepted by nearly the whole of 
Protestant Germany. 
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which, while leaving the Duke the choice of his officers, reserved the 
decision of the most important movements to the Directory and Council, 
and excepted Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel from the Commander- 
in-chiers authority (March 12). As a matter of fact, both the control 
of Sweden and the cohesion of the Alliance were fast giving way; on 
the right bank of the Rhine few of its members retained possession of 
their lands, while the left was flooded by an ill-equipped soldiery. No 
prospect of aid remained from within or without, except from France. 

This was so clearly perceived by Oxenstierna that, so early as 
December, 1634, he sent to Paris a resident of special ability and 
distinction, who had been highly valued by King Gustavns Adolphus. 
After his vicissitudes in his native country, Hugo Grotius had found a 
refuge in France, and had there written the great work On the Law 
of War and Peace which was to immortalise his name. Unfortunately 
for the course of the present negotiations, he was not a persona grata 
with Richelieu. But the Cardinal knew that a solution must be found 
for the difficulties which had arisen in the relations between France and 
Sweden. He was intent on war with Spain, and there must be no gap 
in the great coalition which he contemplated against her and her ally 
the Emperor. The reconciliation between the King and Orleans had 
secured the French monarchy at home; but its defence against the 
combined efforts of the two Habsburg dynasties on the Rhine could 
no longer be left to the Suedo-German arms without open and continuous 
French support. In the early part of 1636 two important successes were 
gained by the Imperialists, Philippsburg, the recent acquisition of 
France, was captured with all the supplies of money and material accu- 
mulated there (Janu.ary 24); and Johann von IVeiiJi took Speier 
(February 2). Shortly afterwards Duke Charles of Lorraine crossed the 
Rhine to lay siege to Colmar. The French forces consequently, so soon 
as the weather permitted, witlidrew to the left bank (Fehruai-y 22); and 
before long Bernard, upon whose position near Darmstadt Gallas and 
Count Philip von Mansfeld were closing in, likewise crossed the river, 
and induced the French Marshals to aid him in bringing about the 
capitulation of Speier (March 21), Clearly, unless the Spaniards from 
Luxemburg were to join hands with the Imperialists from the Upper 
and Middle Rhine, France, besides concludino- an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the States General (February) must see to cairying out the 
treaty of November, 1634, and overcome Oxenstierna’s repugnance to 
that agreement. 

Thus in the new negotiations Father Joseph and his fellow diplo- 
matists exerted all their ingenuity to combat the objections of Grotius 
to the acceptance of the Paris Treaty; till in the end the Swedish 
Chancellor journeyed in person to Compiegne, which he reached on 
April 20. He had the satisfaction of finding that the progress of the 
Spaniards, who had just by a raid from Luxemburg taken Trier 
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It has been seen how in March, 1634, the Saxon Government had 
entered into peace negotiations with the Emperor at Lieitmeritz. Oxen- 
stiema, who detested these negotiations, had sought to interrupt them 
by ordering Baner to invade Bohemia, and John George had actually 
joined with the Swedes in a futile march upon Prague. Leitmeritz 
being in Swedish hands, the negotiations were at the end of July trans- 
ferred to Pirna near Dresden, and here they continued after the baltle 
of Nordlingen. From the fimt they addressed themselves to two sets of 
questions — the one turning, without any actual mention of the Edict 
of Restitution, on the religious settlement in the Empire at large ; the 
other affecting specifically Saxon interests, the possession of Lusatia 
and the see of Magdeburg. At Pima Arnim still took part in the 
transactions, but they were in the main conducted by the official commis- 
sionei-s on both sides, the Emperor’s chief representative being Traut- 
mansdorff ; for Eggenberg, his most trusted councillor, died in October, 

1634. Landgrave George of Hesse-Darmstadt, John George’s son-in-law, 
was, according to his wont, largely instrumental in bringing the negotia- 
tions to a successful conclusion. On November 24 an armistice was 
formally agi-eed upon between the Imperialist and Saxon forces at Laun, 
which lasted till the actual conclusion of peace. 

After the settlement of the conditions of peace at Pirna, proceedings 
had been adjourned to the middle of January; but it was not till April 2, 

1635, that they were actually resumed at Prague. In the meantime the 
Emperor had asked the approval of the Catholic Electors, but had met 
with difficulties on the part of Maximilian of Bavaria, who was desirous 
of further advantages for himself, and of his brother of Cologne, who had 
religious scruples ; the Elector of Mainz soon waived his objections. He 
had further consulted twenty Viennese theologians, among whom four 
Jesuits gave their opinion, in which Father Lamorraain concurred, 
against the peace and the implied suspension of the Edict of Restitution. 
Finally, a Committee of Imperial Councillors had approved of the adop- 
tion, with certain modifications, of the proposed settlement. 

The final discussions were not bi’ought to a conclusion till May 30, 
when the Peace was actually signed, the ratification following on June 15. 
The Peace of Prague purported, in so far as its conditions were not of a 
specific nature, to include any Estate of the Empire by whom it was 
accepted. The following are the most important of the terms of the 
treaty itself, and of the supplementary pronouncements (Nehenrecesse) 
by which it was accompanied. 

As to the fundamental question of the ownership of ecclesiastical 
lands, it was settled that any such lands held on November 12, 1627 
(the date of the Miihlhausen meeting noted above), whether acquired 
before or after the Religious Peace of AugsDarg, should continue so to 
be held for forty years, or restored for such a period if they had been 
taken away. Within that period an amicable aiTangement was to be 
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made, or the question of ownership was to be decided by the Emperor 
on a suit at law. While it was laid down that the Catholic Church was 
henceforth to suffer no loss of property, and the principle of the reserva- 
tum ecclesiasticum was once more asserted, it was honoured in the breach 
rather than the observance by the virtual suspension of the Edict of 
Restitution for a period of forty yeai-s. This was the point on which 
the conscience of Ferdinand had specially desired theological satisfaction. 
A standing Protestant grievance in the matter of the supreme tribunals, 
which would now' once more finally decide questions as to the ow'nership 
of ecclesiastical lands, was to be remedied in the case of the Reichsham- 
mergericht by its being composed half of Catholic, half of Protestant 
judges ; the composition of the Reichshqfrath was to be settled by the 
Emperor. 

The main demand of Saxony — the cession of Lusatia in compensation 
for the aid afforded to the Emperor during the Bohemian troubles — was 
granted under certain conditions of reversion which long remained 
without practical significance. The see of Magdeburg (whose territoiy 
was stiU in Swedish hands) was to be held by its Protestant Archbishop, 
the Saxon Prince Augustus, certain districts being detached from it as 
hereditary possessions of the Saxon Elector. The former Administrator, 
Christian William of Brandenburg, was assigned an annual pension of 
12,000 dollars. The rights of the Emperor’s son Leopold William as 
Bishop of Halberstadt were confirmed. 

The Emperor had declined to tolerate the exercise of their religion 
by the adherents of the Augsburg Confession in his oto dominions, 
except in parts of Silesia. In his other lands he reserved for himself the 
right of regulating their religious condition. 

Any territories taken from the Emperor or his allies (among whom 
the Duke of Lorraine w'as included) since the Swedish lauding were to be 
restored to him. The same provision was to apply to adlierents of the 
Augsburg Confession, among whom special mention was made of the 
Dukes of Mecklenburg. Saxony, and implicitly all other Estates who 
adhered to the Peace, bound themselves to assist the Emperor in arms 
to recover such conquered territories. Thus the Peace constituted a 
direct challenge to Sweden, and also to France. 

As to the Palatinate, Saxony, after at first making, sincerely or 
otherwise, some efforts on behalf of the expelled dynasty, accepted the 
Imperial view that both the Electoral dignity and the lands were for- 
feited by Frederick V’s descendants ; the Emperor however undertook, 
should they conduct themselves loyally, to provide for them as princes. 
For the present they were excluded from the general amnesty announced 
in the Peace, and with them those who had incurred punishment by 
taking part in the Bohemian and Upper Austrian insurrections at the 
outset of the war. Landgrave George had not succeeded in bringing 
about the exclusion of his kinsman of Hesse-Cassel, whose military force 
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made him worth conciliating. A similar consideration was shown to the 
Weimar Dukes, to whom pardon was assured if they would transfer 
their forces to the Imperial side. The Duke of Wurttemberg and the 
Margrave of Baden-Durlach were excluded, subject to an act of grace 
on the Emperor’s part. 

All leagues, alliances, and associations in arms were dissolved. The 
army that was henceforth to withstand the common enemy was to be 
the army of the Emperor and the Empire, and to be placed under an 
Imperial commander-in-chief. A division estimated at a quarter of 
the entire force (or 20,000 men) was, however, to be under the special 
command of the Elector of Saxony. 

Such were the provisions of a Peace which, with all its shortcomings 
and blemishes, corresponded on the whole, not only to the interests 
of the contracting parties, but to those of a large majority of the Pro- 
testant Princes and Free Cities of the Empire and to the yearnings 
of all its suffering populations. Inasmuch as this agreement was of a 
nature to call forth the determined opposition of both Sweden and 
France, whose expulsion from the Empire it was intended to bring 
about, the efforts of these Powers were naturally exerted to prevent 
its acceptance by the more important Princes of the Empire. French 
diplomacy, though very active at Dresden, was too late in seeking to 
divert John George, by the illusive prospect of an elective Bohemian 
Crown, from a policy to which in his heart he had always been inclined. 
Maximilian of Bavaria, whom the terms of the compact could not 
altogether suit, and to whose authority as head of the Catholic League 
it put an end, refused to accept the Peace until he had been placed 
in the same position as the Elector of Saxony by being assured the 
command of a quar-ter of the Imperial army. Oxenstierna attempted 
to prevent the adhesion of George William of Brandenbui-g by holding 
out the bait of Silesia, and by the more practical suggestion of a cur- 
tailment of the Swedish claim on Pomerania. But the feeling of the 
Brandenburg Estates was unanimously in favour of following the Saxon 
lead; and, being a Calvinist himself, George William may have felt 
well advised in securing the benefits of the treaty. For there were 
ominous doubts, which orthodox Lutherans showed no disposition to 
conceal, whether the Peace covered the Calvinists. In the end George 
William accepted the treaty, though, as will be seen, not uncondition- 
ally. Thus by the end of August, 1635, nearly aU the more important 
Princes and larger Free Towns had accepted the Peace of Prague. 
Among them were, besides the Elector of Brandenburg, the Dukes of 
Holstein-Gottorp, Pomerania, Wurttemberg, and Brunswick, together 
with se^■eral of the Ernestine Dukes. The Landgrave of Hesse- Darmstadt 
might himself be called one of the authors of the Peace; it was also 
accepted by Margrave IVilliam of Baden-Baden, by the Piunces of 
Anhalt, including Christian, as well as by the Free Cities of Hamburg, 
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Liibeck, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Ulm, and — remarkably enough — by 
Strassburg and other Rhenish cities. The Archbishop of Bremen, 
Prince Frederick of Denmark, was not restrained from following their 
example by gratitude to Sweden for leaving him in the enjoyment of his 
see. Thus no reigning Princes remained outside the pale, except the 
still unpardoned Landgrave William of Cassel, and Duke William of 
Weimar, But these were prepai-ed to accept the Peace if it were made 
more acceptable to France and Sweden. So was Duke George of Liinc- 
burg, who, instead of following the example of Bernard of Weimar, and 
placing his sword at the service of France, skilfully contrived to maintain 
for some time a profitable neutrality. 

If John George could have followed up the Peace of Prague by a 
settlement with Sweden, he would have issued forth from the conflict as 
master of the political situation ; for during the Prague negotiations he 
had maintained an understanding with Spain, and France could not 
have intervened alone against the combination which would have con- 
fronted her. But in this additional attempt the Saxon policy of peace 
which had achieved so notable a first success, broke down. Oxenstierna, 
who had failed in detaching Brandenbui’g from Saxony, was not to be 
brought to a distinct renunciation of Sweden’s Pomeranian claim. At 
a conference held at Magdeburg, early in August, 1635, between the 
Chancellor, Marshal Bauer, who commanded the Swedish force in this 
quarter, and Saxon ambassadors, Oxenstierna’s refusal was found to have 
the warm support of the Swedish army. Attracted by a suggestion from 
John George that Sweden should temporarily hold Stralsund in pledge, 
Oxenstierna sought to reopen negotiations on the basis of the immediate 
transfer of the see of Magdeburg into Saxon hands. But, prompted by 
the Brandenburg Elector, who made the refusal of any part of Pomerania 
to Sweden the sine qua non of his acceptance of the Peace of Prague, 
John George refused to budge. Hereupon Oxenstierna, fearing that 
Sweden and her army might be left in the lurch, offered a moderate 
ultimatum, demanding for Sweden only a money compensation and the 
payment in full of the demands of her army, together with the tenure 
of some towns in pledge. The dispute had all but narrowed itself to the 
question as to what should be the amormt of the money payment, and 
whether it should cover the claims of the Swedish as well as the German 
officers of the Swedish army, when John George, by the Emperor’s advice, 
broke off the negotiation, and in the middle of October, 1635, ordered 
his troops to recommence hostilities against Baner. 

Thus, in this eventful year, after the war had under new conditions 
reopened on the Rhine, it once more broke out on the Elbe; and 
the advent of peace, for which the whole nation longed, and on whose 
conditions Emperor and Empire had agreed among bhemselves, seemed 
as distant as ever. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL STRUGGLE IN ENGLAND. 

(1625-40.) 

Whek, on March 27, 1625, James I died, and the accession of his 
eldest surviving son as Charles I opened one of the most momentous 
reigns in English history, the condition of the country was by no means 
happy. A fundamental divergence of view as to the limits of the royal 
prerogative, the rights of Parliament, and the independence of the Law- 
Courts, had led, in the late reign, to those serious disputes between the 
King and his subjects which have been recounted in a previous volume. 
The revenue which had not .sufficed even for a thrifty Queen was still 
less adequate to the requirements of her wasteful successor, enhanced as 
these were by causes, such as the change in the value of money, which 
were beyond his control. Though the country was at peace, lavish 
expenditure and the lack of supervision involved the Crown in heavy 
liabilities, from which even the skill of Robert Cecil bad failed to 
extricate it. Unable to agree with Parliament, James had substituted 
the influence of favourites for that of the national representatives ; and 
ten years of absolute government had set a precedent which his son was 
to follow' with baleful results. This system had broken down under the 
pressm-e of the Thirty Years’ War, and the demands made by an active 
foreign policy on an impoverished exchequer. But fresh recourse to 
Parliaments had not produced the desired agreement between Cro^vn and 
nation ; on the contrary, to the old causes of difference and distrust — 
questions of financial control, questions of ecclesiastical policy — was now' 
added disagreement in regard to foreign affairs. The coalition between 
the two branches of the Habsburg House seemed to revive, for English- 
men scarce past middle age, the Spanish terror of their youth, and to 
thi’eaten equally the political and the religious independence of Great 
Britain and of Europe. To allay the fears which his diplomacy had 
aroused, James had publicly pledged himself to conditions which it was 
impossible for Spain to accept ; but the nation, which had hailed w'ith 
au outlmrst of joy the rupture of the Spanish treaty, found its anxieties 
revive wlien the matrimonial overtures which had failed at Madrid were 
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addressed to another Catholic State. Nor were these anxieties unfounded, 
for, in order to win a French bride. Prince Charles had made promises 
not less contrary to his own and his father’s pledges than those he had 
been ready to make for the sake of an Infanta. The terms of the French 
treaty were, however, unknown to the nation, which was well content 
to find itself again at war with Spain. Buckingham, the prime mover in 
this rupture, as he had been in the negotiations which preceded it, was 
now at the height of his power ; but the favour which he had won by 
enabling Parliament to overbear the resistance of the old King, was 
destined to be short-lived. 

At the moment of Charles’ accession, the state of affairs abroad — 
which deeply interested the young King for dynastic, and his subjects 
for religious and political, reasons — was threatening. The sixth year of 
the Great War was drawing to a close. The Protestant cause was at a low 
ebb, the Palatinate overrun by the Elector’s foes, and himself an exi^=-'' 
the Imperialists were in possession of all central Germany. Bu^oted 
struggle was beginning to take a wider range. Spain, which ha(d> were 
to the Emperor’s aid, and whose truce with Holland had erO^ting 
1621, was now at wai' with France and England; and Richeh entered. 
Minister of Louis XIII since the previous May, had, with tA century 
Venice and Savoy, laid hands on the Valtelline, and cut the bms-duties 
between Spain and Austria. Mansfeld’s ill-conceived and n the com- 
expedifeion bsA left the English shores in the preceding Jam® question 
dismally it was faring in the swamps of Flanders was a'^^’^ting tonnage 
In northern Germany, the Protestaat Princes were arn'-’tH went to the 
Emperor ; and, though Gustavus Adoljihus, more ip-t-ciency or to the 
than in the affahs of the Empire, for.the presen+d- strict law, the 
of Denmark was preparing to aid his German -•t grant, they could also 
tunately for the Protestant cause, Richelir®^^ grave. Tonnage and 
by an inopportune revolt of the Huguf^®!! regarded as part of the 
Soubise ; and La Rochelle was in am-ase or to limit the right to its 
crisis, foreign policy naturally engaged set up a claim which might be 
Government. policy in a manner and to an 

A committee of the Privy Council i 
a plan which conferred additional autht decision of the House was in 
placed no restrictions on his policy. A pron the score of religion. The 
10,000 men were pressed for seiadce asl general attention. In the last 
the present was uncertain, and depended i issued a pamphlet entitled. 
Powers. Early in April, Maurice, Prince purporting to refute Roman 
Frederick. Henry succeeded him as Stadbok up a position with respect 
join in an attack on Spain ; it was suppositions midway between that of 
some Flemish ports — a scheme likely toherents of Rome. His views, 
interests. Buckingham w^is to coramabose held by the chief English 
But, for the execution of this and otheih have obtained the name of 
desirable, if not necessary ; and the activ.to prominence by the leaders 
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was a Catholic Power, was not easy to obtain. The King’s it'° 
which had been arranged with a view to this end, was now cele 
by proxy in Paris (May 1). The English Government sought to piv>.., 
its good intentions to Richelieu and Louis XIII. Lord Keeper 
Williams was ordered to stay the prosecutions of recusants; the ships 
w'hich James had promised to lend to France were despatched. But, 
with that fatal half-heartedness and duplicity which had already marked 
Chai-les’ proceedings in the marriage treaties, the concessions to the 
recusants were, in view of the impending Parliament, indefinitely 
deferred ; and secret orders were sent to Pennington, who commanded 
the English ships, not to join in any hostilities against the Huguenots. 
As the French Government stiU hung back, Buckingham resolved to see 
what his personal presence might avail. In the middle of May he was 
in Paris ; but all his arts of persuasion could only induce Richelieu and 
master to open negotiations with the Huguenots, and to promise 
assistance in men and money to Mansfeld, with a contribution 
’s the expenses of the King of Denmark, 
kingham returned to England with the French Princess, host 
he land of her adoption was to be only one degree less agio 
of the Stewart Queen who had come i France her 

try some sixty years before. For the lughter 
ful girl of M'wi. wh'' if a Gatiulew siibiects all the da 
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|i^ese were inextricably mingled together. On each of these points 
byereign’s will clashed with that of the majority of his people ; and 
i»+. the very outset of the reign, the constitutional questions were 
which were to end in civil war and revolution, 
session was opened by a speech from the King, urging his 
speedily to supply his needs, and pledging himself to maintain 
‘qe religion. The Commons went into Committee of Religion and 
y, in which “religion was to have the first place.” A petition was 
drawn up, in which the King was begged to execute the penal 
to take other measures against Romanism, and to amend various 
i and defects which hindered the efficiency of the national Church, 
g in this way relieved their minds, or, in other words, stated their 
ions, they proceeded to the consideration of supply. In vain the 
;rs imged the need of an unusually large grant. Phehps declared 
[S for war, “we know yet of no war, nor of any enemy”; and he 
1 for an explanation as to what had become of the money voted 
late reign. In the end, two subsidies, or about £140,000, were 
-a sum utterly inadequate to meet the engagements, amounting 
rly a million, into which the Government had rashly entered, 
as this all. Ever since the early part of the fifteenth century 
iuse of Commons had been accustomed to vote the customs-duties 
as tonnage and poundage, as a matter of course, at the com- 
lent of each reign. On this occasion, however, the question 
sed ; and, after considerable discussion, a Bill granting tonnage 
undage for one year only was earned. The Bill went to the 
House, where, whether owing to its insufficiency or to the 
! of other matters, it was allowed to drop. In strict law, the 
ns were within their rights ; if they could grant, they could also 
nevertheless the precedent* wa"^ new and grave. Tonnage and 
;e had for some two centuries been regarded as part of the 
revenue of the Crown. To refuse or to limit the right to its 
n was a serious innovation, and set up a claim which might be 
Parliament to control general policy in a manner and to an 
litherto unknown. 

•e can be little doubt that the decision of the House was in 
gree influenced by fresh anxiety on the score of religion. The 
lichard Montague was attracting general attention. In the last 
James’ reign, this clergyman had issued a pamphlet entitled, 
ag for an old Goose, which, while purporting to refute Roman 
arguments against Calvinism, took up a position with respect 
itination and other religious questions midway between that of 
Protestants and that of the adherents of Rome. His views, 
speaking, appear fo have been those held by the chief English 
f the seventeenth century, which have obtained the name of 
n,” and were again brought into prominence by the leadeis 
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of the Tractarian Movement seventy jears ago. The Commons, iii- 
tolei’antly Protestant, and regarding these doctrines as insidious 
approaches to Rome, had, in James’ last Parliament, appealed to 
Archbishop Abbot to put them down. Montague was, however, re- 
calcitrant, and, having won the old King’s ear, published another book, 
called Appello Caesarem, which was published shortly after James' 
death. The title is noteworthy, for by it the author, while reiterating 
his former doctrine, sought to enlist the support of the Crown. The 
Commons referred the book to their Committee on Religion, which 
reported on it early in July. The report, while refraining from 
theological argument, charged the author with disturbing Church and 
State, and setting Parliament at defiance ; and Montague, on account 
of the supposed breach of privilege, was committed to custody. 

It was in a scanty House, heated by this conflict and by the debate 
about tonnage and poundage, that the Court party again brought up the 
question of supply. There was little speaking ; but the House was in no 
humour to listen to the demand ; and nothing was done. Shortly after- 
wards, a deputation which carried the petition on religion to Hampton 
Court was civilly received, but was informed that Montague had been 
appointed to a royal chaplaincy — an unwise act, for it brought the Crown 
into the controversy, and raised the question of the responsibility of the 
King’s servants. It was no long step from this to the question whether 
Ministers of State were to be responsible to Parliament or to the Crown. 
On .July 11 the Houses were adjourned. 

Between his pledges to France and his promises to Parliament 
Charles was in a grievous dilemma. At the adjournment. Lord Keeper 
Williams had repeated the King’s promise to execute the penal laws ; 
but, on the very next day, a number of priests were liberated, with a rtew 
to their leaving the country. Such a measure was not unusual; but 
it was, to say the least, an unfortunate coincidence. On the other 
hand, within his own house, Charles met with opposition of a different 
kind. The Queen considered that she had been tricked into marriage 
by promises which it was never intended to fulfil, and, stimulated by 
her Catholic attendants, demanded greater freedom of worship than she 
was allowed. The dispute grew so hot that the newly-married pair 
could no longer live under the same roof. 

Meanwhile there seemed to be a good prospect of a solution of one 
at least of the foreign difficulties. Richeheu had opened negotiations 
with the Huguenots ; Pennington was therefore ordered to hand ov .. nis, 
ships to the French Government; and, early in June, he sailed for Dieppe. 
But his instructions were contradictory ; he was secretly ordered to do 
nothing against the Protestants; and, after a fortnight’s stay in the 
French port, he returned to England. Richelieu naturally remonstrated iv 
and Pennington requested to be relieved of a task which was either 
unintelligible or odioxis. At length, about the middle of July, news 
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(premature, as it proved) arrived that peace had been made; and 
Pennington was again sent to Dieppe, with the ostensible purpose of 
handing over his ships to the French. But, with characteristic double- 
dealing, he was secretly ordered to allow his crews to prevent the 
surrender; and an envoy was despatched to hold the French in play 
while encouraging a mutiny with this end in view. The manoeuvre was 
temporarily successful. The crew of the flagship, the Vanguard, took 
command, and stood out to sea ; the merchantmen remained at Dieppe, 
but their captains retained control. Eventually, as peace appeared 
certain, peremptory orders were sent ; and on August 6 the Vanguai d 
and six other ships were surrendered to the French. 

On August 1, Parliament had met again at Oxford. The attitude 
of the Commons was rmchanged; and what had happened during 
the adjournment was not likely to render them more amenable. 
They at once took up again the matter of religion. Montague was 
summoned to the bar, but was too ill to attend. The question of 
responsibility was thus evaded for a time ; but Laud and other Bishops 
raised it afresh by declaring, in a letter to Buckingham, that it was not 
for Parliament, but for the King and the Episcopate, to judge in questions 
of religion. The House was no doubt intolerant; the heads of the 
Church stood for toleration; but creeds and politics were too inextricably 
mingled to allow the prevalence of a principle which had to wait two 
centuries for full recognition. 

It was not, however, on this question, but on that of foreign policy, 
that the rupture took place. The House was again urged to grant the 
supply vainly demanded a month before. The parliamentary leaders 
asked, but in vain, for an explanation of the cause. Seymour com- 
plained that they were kept in ignorance. Phelips blamed the advisers of 
the Crown, and upheld the right of Parliament to “ reform the Common- 
wealth,” These wnre ominous words. Finally, Rich laid down certain 
propositions, the chief of which were that the King should give an answer 
to the petition on religion, declare plainly against whom the country 
was to fight, and promise not to enter upon a war without taking 
advice of his Council. There could be no doubt what this meant; 
Buckingham was no longer to be the sole adviser of the Crown. But 
the favourite was not the man to yield to such demands; a lack of 
courage was not one of his defects. Facing the assembled Commons in 
the hall of Christ Church, he promised execution of the laws, defended his 
foreign policy, and informed the House that, if they wished to know 
their enemy, they might name him themselves. 

Buckingham was probably sincere in his self-confidence, but he could 
not inspire similar feelings in Ins audience. In the debates which followed, 
it came out that Mansell,,a member of the Council of War, had never 
been consulted ; and at length Seymour said the fateful word, “ Let us 
lay the fault where it is ” ; the Duke of Buckingham or his agents were 
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to blame. The safety of the kingdom, m-ged Phelips, was not to be 
entrusted to incompetent persons. After this, an agreement was im- 
possible ; and on August 12, 1625, Parliament was dissolved. 

Charles and Buckingham reckoned that, before Parliament should 
meet again, they would be able to confront it from the vantage-ground 
of diplomatic and military success. They expected, on the one hand, 
that peace would be made in France, and that Louis would then join 
actively in the league against the Habsburgs; on the other, that the 
navy would deal a heavy blow at Spain by destroying a Spanish port, 
and relieve the national exchequer by capturing the Plate fleet. The 
following autumn and winter were to see all these hopes disappointed. 

So empty was the royal purse that privy seals for a loan had to be 
issued, and the pa^vning of the crown jewels was contemplated. The 
pressed troops at Plymouth were in wretched plight ; in neither fleet 
nor army was order kept ; and the people protested loudly against the 
billeting upon them of starving and undisciplined men. At length, in 
a stormy season, the great armada set sail (October 8). Badly found as 
it was, Cadiz might have fallen, had the plans been carefully laid and 
the attack conducted with insight and decision. But Sir Edward Cecil, 
the commander, was no sailor ; there were no plans and no leadership ; 
cooperation between the land and sea forces was imperfect; and some 
sections showed little stomach for the fight. A fort was taken; an 
aimless march inland was made ; delays and blunders gave the Spaniards 
time to remove their ships out of danger and to garrison the town; 
and, after a week spent in futile operations, the armada stood out again 
to sea. There too ill-fortune awaited the English ; for the Plate fleet, 
forewarned of danger, adopted an unusual route, and slipped into Cadiz 
when their backs were turned. In the middle of November. Cecil gave 
orders to sail for home. Singly and rrith difficulty, the ships straggled 
back to England; and their demoralised crews spread throughout the 
coimtry the news that the great expedition had disastrously failed. 

Meanwhile, Buckingham’s project of a great Protestant league had 
made little progress. A few days before the dissolution, it was known 
that war had been actively renewed in France. A month later, a close 
alliance was formed with the States General in the Treaty of Southampton 
(September 8), In order to carry through his project, Buckingham 
W’ent in person to the Hague, where, at the end of November, a triple 
alliance between England, Denmark, and the United Netherlands was 
made. But without the active adhesion of France such a league could 
be of little efiect. The negotiations with that country were carried 
on during the next two months, but were hindered by Charles’ attitude 
towards the rebellious Huguenots, by the demand for the return of 
the English ships, and by the seizure of French vessels engaged in a 
trade with Flanders which the English Government declared to be 
contraband. Richelieu took a long step towards an understanding 
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when, in spite of French annoyance at English intervention, he received 
Charles’ ambassadors, Carleton and Holland, in Paris, and allowed 
them to bring about an apparent reconciliation with the Huguenots. 
Not content with this, Charles insisted on a formal recognition of his 
mediation, pressed Louis to enter the Protestant league, and demanded 
the recall of the French ambassador, Blainville. Such tactless diplomacy 
could hardly fail to alienate a proud and Catholic nation; and the 
consequent irritation was intensified by disagreement between Charles 
and his wife as to the exercise of her religion and the retention of her 
French attendants. In this critical condition of affairs, the second 
Parliament of the reign met at Westminster on February 6, 1626. 

ESbrts had been made to deprive the Commons of their leaders 
by pricking for sheriffs such men as Edward Coke and Wentworth, 
Seymour and Phelips; but the manoeuvre was more likely to irritate 
than to deter the Opposition. Sir John Eliot at once stepped into the 
vacant place and took the lead. In an eloquent speech he exposed the 
wounds of the State, recounted the disasters by sea and land, and 
demanded full enquiry into the cause. “ Our honour is ruined, our 
ships are sunk, our men perished, not by the enemy, not by chance, 
but. . .by those we trust.” The Parliament which now began its delibera- 
tions was almost entirely occupied in the effort to bring home the guilt 
of these misfortunes to the Minister who had advised the King. 

A Committee of Grievances at once fell to work, enquiring into 
recent administration and policy, and, in short, collecting the evidence 
which was subsequently to be the basis of the charges against Buckingham. 
In this task, the Commons were no doubt to some extent led astray by 
prejudice against the chief culprit; but their difficulties arose mainly 
from the impossibility of obtaining adequate information about matters 
of State. In vain they tried to force the members of the Council of War 
to open their mouths. Nevertheless the enquiry brought much to light, 
and resulted, at least, in determining the Commons to proceed. Their 
persistence drevv down upon them an angry rebuke from the King. 
Too much time, he told the Speaker, was spent on grievances. “ I would 
not have the House to question my servants, much less one that is so 
near me.” Nevertheless the House went on; and Eliot brought ominous 
precedents to bear in support of the right of Parliament to make the 
removal of a favourite the condition of supply. Again the King in- 
tervened, this time with a clear threat. “ Remember (he said) that 
Parliaments are altogether in my power for their calling, sitting, and 
dissolution ; therefore, as I find the fruits of them good or evil, they are 
to continue or not to be.” A personal attempt by Buckingham to 
stop proceedings, by making a clean breast of his doings in the matter 
of the surrendered ships, jerved only to disclose a policy of double- 
dealing which increased the general distrust. 

The short Easter recess was hardly over when an event occurred 
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abroad which only too clearly displayed the futility of Buckingham’s 
diplomacy. Richelieu had long home with statesmanlike patience the 
vacillations and conflicting demands of English policy. He had made 
repeated efforts to arrive at an understanding; and fi’esh seizures of 
French ships and insults to the French ambassador in London had not 
turned him from his purpose. So late as the end of February, 1626, 
there seemed to be a good prospect that the French proposals for joint 
action abroad would lead to an arrangement ; but fresh difficulties were 
constantly raised by Charles; mutual suspicion prevailed; and eventually 
the Spanish party at the French Court got the upper hand. Unable 
to carry on war at the same time against Spain and the Huguenots, 
and fearful lest La Rochelle should become another Calais, Richelieu came 
to terms with Spain (April 30). The failure of the vaunted French 
alliance increased the irritation against Buckingham ; and at the same 
time Charles had contrived to alienate the Upper House, which, in case 
of a formal trial, might have protected the favourite. 

A quarrel between Buckingham and the Eai‘1 of Bristol, which had 
arisen from the Spanish match, had been taken up by Charles. Bristol 
had been confined to his house in Dorset, and was not summoned to 
the first Parliament of the reign. On the meeting of the second, he 
petitioned for a writ, and demanded a fair trial. The Peers, already 
annoyed by the confinement of another of their number, the Earl of 
Arundel, on utterly inadequate grounds, espoused his cause. Bristol 
was allowed to come to London, and laid his case before the Lords, 
charging Buckingham as the instigator of his injurious treatment. The 
King replied by a charge of high treason ; and on May 1 Bristol 
appeared at the bar. The charges against him were frivolous ; on the 
other hand, his retaliation upon Buckingham was damaging; he knew 
too much of what had passed in Spain. The trial, in which the King 
vainly sought, by various means, to damage his opponent, was in progress, 
when, on May 8, the leaders of the Commons formally impeached 
Buckingham at the bar of the House of Lords. 

The attack laboured under two great disadvantages: first, that many 
of the charges were based on inaccurate information, and were conse- 
quently exaggerated or even mistaken; secondly, that, had they been 
proved, it would have been difficult — at least as difficult as it afterwards 
was in the case of Strafford— to bring them within any legal conception 
of treason. But what weakened the parliamentary case most of all was 
that the real gi-avarnen— the charge of misconducting the affairs and en- 
dangei-ing the safety of the nation — could not be pressed without incul- 
pating the King. 'Phe maxim that the King can do no wrong was still 
far from being supplemented by its constitutional corollary — the doctrine 
of ministerial responsibility. Charles I was not the man to say, in his son’s 
witty phrase, that his words were his own but his acts were his Ministers’. 
Had the Commons been able to prove Buckingham a criminal, or even 
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venal or corrupt, it would have been easy for Charles to put him aside. 
To demand his dismissal on the charge of excessive power and unfitness 
for government, was to usurp what had been, for at least a century and 
a half, regarded as the sole function of the Crown. 

Unfortunately, too, it was not the fact that the King had been 
deceived or his confidence abused, by the Minister; the verdict of historj' 
upholds that of Charles’ own conscience, in refusing to allow an exonera- 
tion of the master at the expense of the servant. Eliot’s famous parallel 
between Buckingham and Sejanus went further than he intended ; and 
Charles not unnaturally took the implication of Tiberius to himself. 
His reply was the imprisonment of Eliot and Digges. But the breach of 
privilege was too flagrant: the Commons declined to do business till this 
was redressed, Digges was speedily released; and, after a futile attempt 
to trump up a case against Eliot, he too was set at liberty. As if this 
rebuff were not sufficient, the Peers, by dint of repeated protests, obliged 
the King to release Arundel; while with equal firmness they frustrated 
his endeavour to deprive Bristol of counsel. Though such an attitude 
displayed the independence of the Peers, it is probable that, had the 
King allowed the trial to proceed, Buckingham would have gained his 
cause. But this was not to be. A peremptory demand for supply, 
intended apparently to put the Commons in the wrong, was met by a 
formal Remonstrance, in which, after declaring the illegality of levying 
tonnage and poundage without their consent, the House attacked 
Buckingham as an enemy of Church and State, and gave the King to 
understand that, until he were removed, they would grant no supply. 
Earlier in the session Charles had told the Commons, in Elizabethan 
fashion, that they had liberty of counsel, not of control. A plainer 
demand for control could hardly have been made. The King’s reply 
(June 15) was to dissolve Parliament. His displeasure against his 
opponents was shown by the renewed confinement of Arundel and 
Bristol; and, when the parliamentary leaders refused to carry on the attack 
upon Buckingham by process in the Star Chamber, Eliot, Wentworth, 
and others were struck off the Commission of the Peace. 

Having failed to obtain assistance in a parliamentary way, the 
Government was compelled to fall back on other methods, which were 
sure to be difficult and might turn out to be illegal. Hitherto the 
judges had been, for the most part, what Bacon had said they should be 
— lions under the throne ; but there was a point at which even the lions 
might betray possession of a legal conscience. Various methods of 
collecting money were proposed. A suggestion to obtain a subsidy 
direct from the freeholders was dismissed. The experiment of debasing 
the coinage was actually begun, but stopped before it had gone far. A 
large quantity of royal p]ate was sold. The City was aslced to lend 
i&100,000, but refused. A free gift, or “benevolence,” was requested 
from the country at large, but brought little into the exchequer. 
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Stronger measures were now tried. Tonnage and poundage had been 
levied, throughout, without parliamentary grant ; and London and the 
maritime counties had already been ordered to supply ships. The City, 
after some resistance, gave in, and a fleet was collected at Portsmouth. 
But there was no pay for the soldiers, the men were mutinous, the ships 
badly found. The privy seals of 1625 had brought in but a small 
amount; it was now resolved (September) to raise five subsidies by 
means of a forced loan. There was much resistance ; but the loan was 
being collected from the home counties, when the Judges jointly refused 
to recognise its legality Sir Randal Crew, CViief Justice, was promptly 
dismissed, and Nicholas Hyde took his place; but the judicial objection 
had great effect. Several Peers refused to lend ; and the gentry followed 
suit. The Earl of Lincoln was sent to the Tower (March, 1627) ; John 
Hampden, Eliot, Wentworth, and other gentlemen were imprisoned. 
But the resistance only increased; and the action of the Government 
set the whole country aflame. 

As if Charles and Buckingham had not already enough on their 
hands, they had meanwhile definitely' broken with France, and that too 
when the Protestant cause seemed almost desperate abroad. It was in the 
middle of August, 1626, that the battle of Lutter placed northern Germany 
at the mercy of the League. A few days earlier, Charles had earned the 
resentment of Louis by finally dismissing the French attendants on the 
Queen. The quarrel was patched up through the tact of the fVench am- 
bassador, Bassompierre ; but it broke out afresh through the sequestration 
of English goods at Rouen, the seizure of English ships at La Rochelle, 
and the stoppage of the wine-fleet at Bordeaux. These reprisals, due tc 
the high-handed manner in which the English Government carried oui 
its viev/s as to neutral trade, were answered by a general order to seiz« 
French goods (Dec. 3). The final French demands, for full execution ol 
the marriage contract and mutual liberation of prizes, were rejected 
and early in 1627 England drifted into war with France. 

In allowing so deplorable a result to take place, Charles made thre( 
grave miscalculations — the first, that Richelieu’s power would not beai 
the strain imposed upon it by an English war; the second, that ii 
would be possible to detach Spain from France; the third and mosi 
fatal, that his own resources were sufficient to deal a crushing blow 
The overtures made to Spain not only failed, but resulted in a compaci 
with France for joint action against England ; while Richelieu’s powei 
remained unshaken. Nevertheless, undeterred by the danger of a con**’ 
with the two greatest European Powers, Buckingham started 
the end of June, at the head of a considerable force, for 
His instructions were to make war upon the hostile fleets”^^® 
assistance to the Rochellese, and then, if the oifer were 
upon French and Spanish commerce wherever found. Mini|tOT,>.^ 

kept to their harbours ; and the armada reached the IsP^*^®'^» 
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adventure or mishap. A landing was effected with some difficultj and 
no little loss, the French troops on the island retiring to the fortified 
town of St Martin. Communications were entered into ^vdth the 
Rochellese, who showed little eagerness to accept the proffered aid. 

According to the letter of his instructions, Buckingham should now 
have withdrawn, sent back his troops to England, and continued the 
war at sea. But the second part of the English programme now 
appeared. Whether the Rochellese required help or not, the occupation 
of an island on the French coast would, so long as the English fleet could 
hold the sea — and of its superiority there seemed no doubt — be of great 
advantage in any subsequent dealings with France. It was accordingly 
resolved to besiege St Martin. But the fort held out ; the English 
army began to dwindle ; and reinforcements were urgently demanded. 
Where were they to be found ? The forced loan had produced a sum of 
over £200,000 in July ; but debts swallowed up the proceeds as they 
came in. Charles did his best, but he could neither make money nor 
collect men ; and only a few recruits were sent out. On September 28, 
by a night attack, the French succeeded in throwing men and provisions 
into St Martin. Tliree weeks later French troops landed in the island ; 
the besiegers would soon become the besieged. An attempt to storm 
St Martin failed; and orders were at last given to embark. In 
November the miserable remnants of the expedition returned to 
England. The failure, due rather to the utter disorganisation of the 
Government at home than to any mistakes on the part of Buckingham 
as commander, was even more flagrant and more disastrous than that at 
Cadiz two years before. 

The natural result was to heighten the displeasure felt in the country 
against the Government, and to strengthen resistance to the loan. The 
question of its justification came indirectly before the Courts in the case 
of the Five Knights (otherwise known as Darnel’s case), who had been 
imprisoned for refusing to lend. The prisoners — five out of some seventy 
or eighty who had been similarly confined or banished from their homes — 
bearing the honoured names of Darnel, Erie, Corbet, Heveningham, and 
Edmund Hampden, appealed in November, 1627, to the Court of King’s 
Bench for a writ of Habeas Corpus, demanding that the cause of their 
imprisonment should be shown. The trial that followed is notable, not 
only as the second of the great cases in which the limits of the 
prerogative in matters of taxation came before the judgment of a Court 
of law, but also as indicating the lines on which the constitutional 
struggle was to be fought out. 

As in the cases of Bate, Chambers, and Hampden, momentous political 
issues were concealed beneath legal technicalities, and lawyers were called 
on to decide the highest affairs of State. The case of Darnel and his 
friends was argued by Selden and other distinguished counsel on strictly 
legal grounds, by reference to statutes and precedents fiom Magna Carta 
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Continued opposition to taxation. 

onwards, tending to show that imprisonment without speedy trial, or 
without hail being given, waa against the law of the land. If, it was 
in intained, the ordinary rule were to l>e of no effect in tire case of a 
piisoiiGr cumniitted j)er spedale mamlattm regis, then such prisoner had 
no remedy. (3n the other hand, Attorney-General Heath, basing his 
pa tion on “ that absoluta potextiis that a sovei-elgn hath,” argued that 
ens s of treason) were readily conceivable in 'which to show cause 
wc Id be impossible or dangerous to the State ; and that, consequently, 
if, for reasons into which no subject had a right to enquire, the King 
declined to show cause, it was against the interest of the State to insist. 
The Judges, with the fear of creating a dangerous precedent before their 
eyes, adopted a negative attitude. On the ground that the cause oi" 
commitment must be pre.sui:aed to be ‘''■ matter* of State,” they declined 
to give bail ; they declmed also to say anything in favon-* of an indefinite 
j'ight of imprisoumeut. Tedmicallv, and on the por c at issue, victory 
l.-ry with the Crown; but, as every one knew what in tlii.s cose, the 
'■matter of State” was, it was clear that the real. « stion was evaded, 
aud would have to be settled by other methods and another place. 

That .such a .settlement would soon be necessary v as becoming daily 
more clem. The country was at war with two great Powers; but shipsi 
aud men, aunuunitioa and stores, were wanting. The soldiers and. 
sailors were unpaid and mutinous; the former, billeted on poor folic, 
up and down the country, .maltreated their unwilling hosts. The release 
of ail the priaouers for the loan ^January 2, 16'K8) was meant to coii- 
ciiiaLe opposition ; but the unparlimnentai^y soui'ces had evidently ru' 
dry. I’rc.ih privy .sails were iasued, to little or no ehect. Early n 
February, writs for the collection of ship-money ii-om all the shires w-re 
scut out; but, ;.it tlie first sign of opposition oii the part of cerbiiii. 
Lord- Lieutenants, the Government withdrew the demand. To pi-esa it 
on the eve of a Parliament -ivould have been suicidal ,■ and already^ 
pJaiiuary 30) the summons for anotiier Parliatiieiit had gone foit.li. ''Illie- 
circumatancc-' of tile time were highly tmpropitious for the Governmentg; 
.and popiilm indignation was intensiKed bv unwise uttei^ances on the* 
part of tJio High Church clergy. During the lute Parliament, Laud,, 
^Tiidrewcs, and two otlicr liisliops, had reported in favuim of Montamie’s- 
book, and had advised the King to stop coutrover.sy on religious ti.pira. 
The Comsnuns, however, had diravn up charges against Montague,, 
and, but for the dissolution, would pnrbabl}' have proceeded to an* 
impeachment. proclainatiou, issued in June, 1626, bidding both 
partita keep biience, ivas not likely to ire elleclive, when clei'gymen- like 
.Sibtbo'rp and blnn'varing, holding Montague's religious view.s, preached’ 
M-rmoiis ;^l!i,'i7} iiiculcat jug the principle of iion-re.a.istaiice .and the liighestf 
riotious of Divine Riitht. It was inevitable that Parliament shonid. 
include in one coumii.. condemnation the supporters of Arraiiuanisra i 
and urerogalive., 'd should discovei' a dose connexion between relic^doits'- 
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and political ideas whose only link was the accidental and mistaken 
support of the Crown. 

These utterances and, still more, the recent imprisonments on 
account of the loan were the subjects uppermost in men’s minds when 
Parliament met again on IMarch 17, 1628. The King’s necessities were 
pressing. Besides the ordinary requirements of the State, a sum of at 
least a million and a quarter was needed for carrying on the war. At 
a time when the annual revenue scarcely amounted to half that sum, it 
was an unprecedented demand, to which the House was unlikely to 
yield without full compensation. The 6rst debates betrayed a divergence 
between the leaders of the Commons, which widened as time went on. 
Eliot thundered against arbitrary taxation and innovations in religion, 
declaring both to be equally illegal and obnoxious. It was noteworthy 
that Wentworth, while attacking forced loans, illegal imprisonment, and 
other abuses of power, and inveighing against those who “ extended the 
prerogative beyond its just symmetry,” said nothing about religion. 
But the divergence went deeper than this ; for Wentworth, while aiming 
at the abolition of misgovernment and striving after efficiency, saw that 
somewhere sovereignty must reside, and had no wish to strip the Crown 
in order to transfer that sovereignty to Parliament. Eliot, on the other 
hand, and those who thought and worked with him, were mindless of 
ulterior consequences so long as they could safeguard the liberties of the 
subject and the rights of the assembly to which they belonged. 

Tlie House began by registering a vote against taxation without 
parliamentary consent. In the discussion about imprisonment, which 
followed, the arguments which had weighed with the Judges in the recent 
case were urged on behalf of the Crown ; and much was made of a 
famous opinion of the Judges, commonly knomi as Anderson’s judgment, 
given in 1591. It is hard, as Hallam says, to see how it could have 
been regarded as strengthening the parliamentary case ; but the House 
speedily adopted a resolution declaring the illegality of imprisonment 
without showing cause. Passing on to other grievances, they appointed 
a committee to enquire into the billeting and pressing of soldiers, but, at 
Wentwoidh’s suggestion, showed their concihatory spirit by unanimously 
voting five subsidies (about ^£’350, 000). The vote, however, was not 
reported; it was evidently to be conditional on the granting of then- 
demands. Martial law was next taken up. IVhile the Lower House 
debated this question, the Lords, in considering the resolutions on 
taxation and imprisonment, betrayed some inclination to side 'vitli the 
King, and sent dowm counter-propositions practically reserving the rights 
of the Cro\vn. Wentworth proposed a Bill which should set the law 
against arbitrary confinement beyond doubt, while hoping that the 
question whether the law 'w’ere above the King, or the King above the 
law, would not be stirred. Eventually a Bill embodying the resolutions 
already passed was brought in by Sir Edward Coke (April 29). In vain 
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Charles intervened with a promise to observe Magna Carta and other 
Statutes, and insisted that the House should rely upon his word. Tlie 
Commons, in a Remonstrance presented to the King on May 5, pressed 
the necessity of legislation ; but he remained firm. Wentworth’s policy 
of reconciliation had clearly failed. 

The long debate rolled on. What did the King mean ? asked Pym : 
a promise to observe the Statutes Avas not a pledge that •wrongful 
imprisonment should cease. The loan Avas the grie\'ance, said Coke ; 
let them join with the Lords in a petition against that and other 
Avrongs. The proposal Avas acclaimed ; on May 8, the famous Petition 
of Right was brought in; and two days later it was sent up to the 
Lords. Then began a prolonged struggle between CroAvn and Commons, 
in Avhich, as in the days of Stratford’s trial and again in those of the 
Exclusion Bill, all depended on which side the Upper House would 
espouse. At first the Lords tried accommodation. They accepted the 
Petition in principle, but, after making sundry small amendments, 
appended a clause saving the King’s “ sovereign poAver.” Such an 
addition, it was clear to the Commons, would stultify all their efforts. 
“All our petition," said Pym, “is for the laws of England; and this 
poAver seems to be another power distinct from the law.” The kernel 
of the contention lay here. Various proposals were then made by the 
House of Lords. Buckingham suggested the substitution of “ preroga- 
tive ’’ for “ sovereign power ’’ ; Coventry endeavoured to explain that the 
clause meant very little ; others proposed to submit the Petition to the 
Judges. One after another, these suggestions were rejected by the 
resolute leaders of the Commons. At length the Lords, persuaded that 
the Commons were in the right, gaA'e way ; and on May 28 the Petition 
passed both Houses of Parliament. 

Face to face Avith this united opposition, the King still sought a way 
of escape. He questioned the Judges as to his rights, and the leg^ 
effect of granting the Petition. To two of his questions the Judges 
retunmd answers not wholly satisfactory ; but to the third they replied 
that, as “ every law hath his exposition,” and the Courts of justice must 
determine each case, the Petition, if granted, would not absolutely pre- 
clude him from commitment without showing cause. Cautious though 
this answer was, it seemed to save the prerogative; but, even so, the 
King could not bring himself frankly to accept the Petition. Without 
so much as mentioning that document, he made answer that right should 
be done “ according to the laws and customs of the realm,” in such a way 
that “his subjects might have no cause to complain.” With such an 
ansAver the Commons could not rest content. It Avas resolved to draw 
up another Remonstrance. Eliot Avas silenced by the Speaker, but Coke 
boldly denounced Buckingham as “the grieAKince of grievances”; where- 
upon the King cut short the debate. Then the Lords came to the 
rescue again; and, at their suggestion, a joint deputation went to 
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request the King for a clear reply. Hereupon, even Charles’ tenacity gave 
way ; and on June 7 the royal assent was given in the time-honoured 
formula “soit droictfait comme est desired 

A preamble to the Petition recited the Statutes on which the 
petitioners relied, and the grievances alleged. The effective portion of 
the document is contained in one paragraph, which enacted that hence- 
forward no man should be compelled “to yield any gift, loan, benevolence, 
tax, or such like charge” without consent of Parliament; that none 
should “ be confined or otherwise molested,” and no freeman should be 
“ imprisoned or detained,” for refusal of payment not so justified ; that 
the billeting of soldiers and sailors should cease; and that the com- 
missions for executing martial law should be annulled and not re-issued. 
The demands, it will be observed, are limited to present emergencies. 
There is no claim for general parliamentary control, no assertion of 
ministerial responsibility to Parliament, no overt attack upon the 
“sovereign power” or “prerogative” of the Crown. Nevertheless, since the 
affairs of State, foreign or domestic, could not be earned on without money, 
and the means by which money could be obtained, in any considerable 
amount, wdthout consent of ParHament were hereby taken away, the 
enactment implied a constitutional change which was little short of a 
revolution. It is easy for us now, looking back on these events in the 
light of what followed, to see their meaning and importance ; it is not 
surprising that neither party at the time perceived their full effect. 

For the present, the victory of Parliament seemed to make little 
difference. The struggle was actively carried on. The Subsidy BiU 
was passed ; but the question of tonnage and poundage again emerged. 
Manwaring, the preacher of High Church doctrines and prerogative, was 
impeached and heavily fined. A Remonstrance was passed (June 11), 
attacking Arrainianism and begging the King to remove Buckingham 
from his counsels. It was not, as before, an impeachment, but a vote 
of no confidence. A haughty reproof was aU the answer that the 
Commons received. The discussion about tonnage and poundage raised 
the question whether these duties were included in the Petition of Bight, 
or not. Verbally they were not; neither in the practice of the time 
nor in the common acceptation of terms were they regarded as a “ tax ” ; 
the omission of any direct mention of them from the Petition can 
hardly have been accidental. It wmuld rather seem that neither side 
was anxious to complicate a matter already difficult enough by the 
introduction of so thorny a question. The two sides, inevitably, took 
different views ; and, when the House presented another Remonstrance 
declaring that the collection of tonnage and poundage “and other 
impositions ” without consent was a “ breach of fundamental liberties ” 
and contrary to the Petition of Right, the King lost patience and 
prorogued Parliament (June 26). 

As to the impolicy of some of his subsequent actions there can be 
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little doubt. Several ecclesiastical promotions showed a needless dis- 
regard for the religious opinions of the majority of his subjects. 
iVIanwaring was pardoned and presented to a good living ; Montague 
became Bishop of Chichester ; Montaigne, who as Bishop of London 
had licensed Manwaring’s sermons, was promoted to York ; and Laud 
received the vacant see of London. The intention of the Government 
to favour an unpopular section of the Church could not have been more 
plainly disclosed. What was however stiU more remarkable, though 
little noticed at the time, was that Sir Thomas Wentworth became a 
peer, and was introduced at Court by the new Lord Treasurer, Weston 
(July 22). A month later, the powerful Minister, whom he had so 
fiercely assailed, was removed from the scene. 

The subsidies voted had enabled Buckingham to push forward an 
expedition for the relief of La Rochelle, then closely besieged. The sturdy 
defenders of the city were reduced almost to the last gasp; but, owing to 
the continued disorganisation of government and the want of money, 
the English preparations dragged slowly on. Buckingham went down to 
Portsmouth to hurry 'them, and, while there, was murdered by John 
Felton, partly on personal, partly on public grounds (August 23, 1628). 
To the King the loss was irremediable. Of his affection for Buckingham 
there could be no doubt; he never had another favourite. But the 
murder had two notable results. In the first place it opened the way for 
a full reconciliation between the King and his wife ; and, as time went 
on, the Queen gained an influence over her husband hardly less strong, 
and certainly not less detrimental, than that which Buckingham had 
enjoyed. The second result was that the King and his people were now 
left face to face. While Buckingham lived, the blame of high-handed 
and inefficient rule could be laid upon him ; henceforward this was 
impossible ; and the character of Charles’ subsequent government shows 
that, for what went before, Buckingham, to say the least, was not alone 
to blame. With all his faults, he was no traitor; according to his 
lights, he did what he believed to be the best for his country, not (it 
is true) forgetting himself meanwhile. It was Buckingham’s misfortune, 
and the misfortune of the country, that he was violent, short-sighted, 
and incapable ; it was Cliarles’ fault that, when all this was discerned by 
thinking and impartial men, he was yet retained in power. 

The policy which Buckingham had initiated was pursued after his 
death. Early in September, 1628, the fleet sailed for La Rochelle. But 
the siege-w'orks were too strong to be assailed with any hope of success ; 
and two half-hearted attacks were repulsed. Negotiations, which 
Buckingham had begun, led to a promise from Richelieu to grant 
toleration to the Huguenots; but La Rochelle must surrender first. 
Charles demanded that the siege should be paised ; and the negotiations 
were dropped. On October 30, Louis XIII entered the town ; and the 
ostensible justification of war with France came to an end. 
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Whether peace supervened or not, the ordinary revenue did not 
suffice for the regular expenses of State, without the Customs — in other 
words tonnage and poundage, and impositions on particular articles of 
trade. These duties therefore continued to be collected, in spite of 
resistance. A merchant named Richard Chambers refused, uttered high 
words at the Council-board, and was committed, but was subsequently 
bailed. The goods of other merchants, including those of John Rolle, 
a member of Parliament, were seized. On the side of religion, also, there 
were fresh causes of complaint. John Cosin, Bishop of Durham, a man 
of great piety and learning, had written a Book of Devotions, which was 
vehementi}' arraigned by one of the fiercest of Calvinists, William Prynne. 
An unseemly brawl had taken place over the position of the communion 
table at Grantham. The “ setting up of pictures, lights, and images in 
churches,” the sign of the cross, and other practices regarded as savouring 
of Borne, roused fanatical displeasure. In December, the King, with the 
assent of his Council, issued a Declaration, to be read by incumbents 
entering on a benefice, designed to promote uniformity and prevent 
disputes. The Declaration involved a profession of faith in the 
39 Articles, a recognition of the royal supremacy and of the right of 
Convocation (under the King) to decide disputes about doctrine and 
ceremonies, and a prohibition of attempts to force upon the Articles 
a sense which they would not reasonably bear. 

Neutral and colourless as this Declaration appears, it was blamed 
by Eliot, when Parliament met again (January 20), as countenancing 
innovations in religion. The Commons passed a resolution condemning 
the sense put upon the Articles by “Jesuits and Ai-minians,” and accepted 
the Calvinistic “Lambeth Articles” of 1595 as expressing the creed 
of the Church of England. By this attempt to determine doctrine, they 
placed themselves in opposition to the King’s Declaration, curtailed by 
implication his ecclesiastical supremacy, and adopted the intolerant 
attitude which was to have so large a share in bringing on the Civil 
War. At the same time they continued their attack upon the King’s 
claim to the customs duties. The climax came when, on February 24, 
they discussed certain resolutions, which, after reviewing the whole area 
of religious grievances, proposed to deal out penalties to Papists and 
Arminians alike, and to enforce uniformity (after their own definition) 
upon the Church. On March 2 the King ordered an adjournment. On 
Eliot’s rising to address the House, the Speaker, Sir John Finch, 
attempted to stop the debate by leaving the room, but was forcibly 
held down in his chair. A confused and hurried discussion took place. 
Eventually, while Black Rod was knocking at the door, three resolu- 
tions, originally drawn by Eliot, were brought forward, asserting, in 
curt and peremptory terqjs, that whoever should “bring in innova- 
tions in religion” or “introduce Popery and Arminianism,” and whoever 
should advise the taking of tonnage and poundage, or pay such duties 
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voluntaa’ily, without consent of Parliament, should be reputed a traitor 
and a “ capital enemy to this kingdom and the commonwealth.” The 
resolutions passed by acclamation ; the door was opened ; and the third 
Parliament of Charles I ceased to exist. 

Parliament had, unconsciously no doubt, stretched forth its hand to 
grasp the sovereignty hitherto attached to the Crown. The King, in his 
efforts to retain control, had encroached on the ill-defined liberties of 
the subject. The old dual system of government, sustained by mutual 
confidence and the pressure of foreign and domestic danger, had broken 
down. Both parties had been forced, by the course of events and by the 
national growth, into revolutionary positions, in which a compromise 
was no longer possible ; and subsequent events showed that Charles 
had determined that, if he could prevent it, a Parliament should never 
darken his doors again. To later observers, this appears a hazardous, 
even a hopeless, experiment ; it did not seem so then. Long periods had 
elapsed in Elizabeth’s reign without Parliaments ; longer still in the 
reign of James I. The parliamentary system was far from being regarded 
as essential to good government. In Spain it had practically disappeared. 
In France the States General had not met since 1614, and were not to 
meet again till 1789. In Germany the Diet was already little more 
than a diplomatic council. Holland was a Republic, and therefore out 
of court. ^Vhy should not England follow the way of France and 
Spain ? All that seemed requisite was the adoption of a pacific policy 
abroad, the improvement of administration at home, and the gradual 
extension of autocratic control over the national sources of supply. Such 
was the policy which the Government now attempted to carry out. 

The eleven years of autocratic government wliich followed are 
period without a parallel in English history. A momentous experiment^ 
was tried, and failed. We have traced the steps which led to its trial ; 
we have now to examine the causes of its failure. With this object, it 
will not be necessary to relate the history of the period in such detail as 
was inevitable in the first four years of the reign, filled as they are with 
stirring and decisive events at home and abroad. A more summary 
treatment seems not only permissible but appropriate to the nature of 
the material. Everything depended on the avoidance of an excessive 
strain on the resources of government, whether through foreign com- 
plications or internal disorder, until the autocratic system could be 
built up on an unassailable basis. The process of establishing it, in 
Church and State, would (it might be foreseen) cause irritation and 
local difficulties ; but it was hoped that in time the nation, lulled by 
material prosperity, would acquiesce in its chains. Time was essential 
to the success of this policy ; and time, as we shall see, was denied. The 
fatal strain came at last, and from a quarter where it was least expected — 
from north of the Tweed; and the Scottish rebellion gave back to 
England her parliamentary system. 
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The events of the period may be treated under the three heads of 
foreign affairs, and of civil and ecclesiastical administration. After the 
dissolution of 1629, peace was evidently necessary ; and peace was 
accordingly made, with little delay. Negotiations with France resulted 
in the Treaty of Susa (April 24<), in which both Powers tacitly gave up 
their pretensions to interfere in each other’s religious affairs. Richelieu’s 
hands were thus set free for the pursuit of his European schemes ; and 
Charles could turn his attention to Spain. The sad plight of the 
Protestants in Germany demanded his assistance, for the Edict of 
Restitution had just preceded, and the Peace of Liibeck closely followed, 
his settlement with France. But his aims were almost purely d 3 mastic ; 
in the fortunes of his sister, the Electress, he was deeply interested ; in 
those of Protestantism at large, very little. So far did he depart from 
the sound lines of Eli 2 abethan policy that already the project of an 
alliance against the Dutch, which his sou was afterwards to make with 
France, was held out as a bribe to Spain. Eventually the Treaty of 
Madrid (November 5, 1630) put an end to a war which had gone on 
for six years without any events worthy of note. 

Charles was now at liberty to devote his resources, had he possessed 
any, to the pursuit of his darling object, the recovery of the Palatinate. 
This object he kept in view for the next ten years, with characteristic 
pertinacity as to ends, and a tortuous futility in the choice of means. In 
January, 1631, a treaty between England and Spain was actually signed 
at Madrid for the partition of the United Netherlands ; but Spain had 
no real intention of breaking with the Emperor for the sake of Charles’ 
brother-in-law. Direct negotiations at Vienna led to no result ; it was 
known that Charles was in communication with Gustavus Adolphus, and 
was allowing volunteers to be raised in his behalf. After the battle of 
Breitenfeld, and while planning a closer alliance with the House of 
Habsburg, Charles nearly came to terms with Gustavus, who was ready 
to promise to reconquer the Palatinate for the Elector if he could obtain 
appreciable reinforcements from England. Charles, however, could only 
offer money; and the negotiation fell through. On the deaths of Gustavus 
and the Elector Frederick (November, 1632), Charles endeavom'ed to 
secure the active assistance of Richelieu, who was then planning an 
alliance with the States General, on the basis of a partition of the Spanish 
Netherlands. But Richelieu was too wary to pledge himself to a recovery 
of the whole Palatinate ; and Charles’ overtures came to nothing. Shortly 
afterwEirds he is found intriguing with the Spanish Netherlands, with a 
view to their independence ; but his offers were betrayed to the Spanish 
Government. It seemed impossible for Charles to fix upon any settled 
line of policy. “The truth is,” said the Sparrish ambassador Necolalde, 
“ you prrll down with one htind as fast as you build up with the other.” 

Nevertheless, when, in September, 1633, Richelieu occupied Lorraine 
and, early in the following year, began laying hands on Elsass, and an 
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open breach with Spain was clearly impending, both Powers naturally 
sought the assistance of England. Here was a chance of which an 
astute and determined statesman might have availed himself. But 
the assistance which Charles oifered to Spain would have been a very 
inadequate compensation for her support of his policy in Germany ; 
and the opportunity passed by. Tire murder of W^enstein (February, 
1634) brought the two branches of the House of Habsburg closer 
together ; and it became clearer than ever that no attempt to separate 
them coidd succeed. Still Charles continued his negotiations ; and in 
October, 2634 , the treaty for the partition of the United Netherlands 
was brought forward again. Meanwhile the battle of Nordlingen (August, 
1634) h^ dashed to the ground the hopes of German Protestants, 
and rendered inevitable the active intervention of France. Charles’ 
anxiety for a Spanish alliance was redoubled when, in April, 1635, he 
got wind of the proposed partition of the Spanish Netherlands between 
France and Holland ; and on May 1 he agreed to a treaty with Spain, 
under which an English fleet was to cooperate with that of her ancient 
foe. It was with the object of raising this fleet that the first ship-money 
^vrits had been issued in the autumn of 1634 ; and thus again foreign 
policy had its fateful effect on domestic affairs. 

On May 19, 1635, France declared war against Spain ; and the great 
struggle on the Continent entered into a new phase. Charles’ consort 
and his sister still pressed him to throw in his lot with France ; but, as 
usual, he could not make up his mind. A fleet, however, was becom- 
ing necessary, if only to protect commerce and maintain neutrality. 
English merchants were pillaged at sea; and Dutch and Dunkirkers 
fought their battles in English w'aters. In the summer of 1636 a fleet- 
put to sea, but did nothing beyond levying toll on Dutch herring-boats. 
Incapable of taking a decided line, Charles wasted time by sending 
Arundel on a futile mission to Vienna, to offer aid towards a gener^ 
pacification, and by despatching Leicester to Paris to discuss an aUiance 
at the moment when Spanish troops, with the aid of English gold, were 
invading Picardy. Nevertheless Richelieu encouraged the negotiations, 
with a view to prevent England from joining Spain ; and, in February, 
1637, a treaty seemed on the point of being signed. At the last 
moment, however, the French raised objections on points of detail ; the 
summer wore on; Wentworth threw his weight on the side of peace; 
and Richelieu’s object, that of immobilising England for another year, 
was secured. Before the year was out, the Scottish troubles had begim ; 
and, though Charles fancied that he saw in them the hand of Richelieu, 
and leant again towards Spain, it became clear in 1638 that nothing 
could be done abroad tiU domestic disturbance was at an end. Prom 
this time forward English foreign policy leased to have even the slight 
importance which it had possessed since 1629. 

We return to that date, and take up the story of Charles’ ecclesiastical 
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policy, wlaich becomes more and more closely connected with the name 
of Laud. Of the foreign intrigues which have been sketched the country 
at large knew little or nothing. The thunder of the great conflict in 
Germany was scarcely heard in the quiet towns and sleepy villages of 
England. Only now and then, when a hero like Gustavus or Wallenstein 
passed across the stage, was keen feeling aroused ; Protestantism, at 
least after Breitenfeld and Liitzen, seemed fairly able to defend itself ; 
and, what was most important, England itself was at peace. Not all the 
efforts of the Government, when striving to justify ship-money, could 
make Englishmen believe themselves in danger. But it was otherwise 
with ecclesiastical affairs. In that sphere what was done could not be 
concealed ; the doings of Laud and his coadjutors were known throughout 
the land, even without the aid of a daily press ; and more was suspected 
than was known. That much of this suspicion was unfounded — that 
neither Charles nor Laud had any idea of reviving the Papal supremacy 
or restoring Homanism — is true ; but the fact, in this connexion, is un- 
important. What was important is that their conduct gave ground for 
Protestant fears, and that their intolerance of any divei’gence from their 
own standard of doctrine and practice roused wide-spread hostility. 
That the Puritan party were every whit as intolerant as their opponents 
is also true ; tolerance was only to be found in France and in one or two 
settlements across the Atlantic ; but what was of moment in regard to the 
constitutional struggle is that the action of the party in power enabled 
the Puritans to raise the cry of religious liberty, and to combine it with 
the demand for parliamentary control. 

Some part at least of Laud’s intentions may meet with general 
approval — his efforts to inculcate reveifcnce for holy things, to establish 
decency and order, to beautify the fabrics of the Church, to call art to 
the aid of rebgion ; but it was in the highest degree unfortunate that, in 
carrying out these aims, he ignored all differences of mind and tempera- 
ment, insisted on a rigid uniformity, and suppressed all opposition by 
tyrannical means. Over-careful of detail, superstitious, and of limited 
intelligence, he neither perceived the effect of his orvn acts, nor under- 
stood the temper of the people he was called upon to rule. Conscientious, 
bustling, and self-confident, he was also pedantic, narrow, and unsympa- 
thetic ; but he knew his own mind, as to both end and means, and thus 
won a dominant influence over his slow and vacillating sovereign, whose 
lofty views of monarchy and episcopacy he shared and stimulated to 
excess. The same principles attached him to Wentworth, who, in the 
struggle which he saw to be inevitable, had now definitely thrown in his 
lot with the Crown. Throughout the early part of the reign, he had 
stood for good government and a reasoned national policy, rather than 
for parliamentary rights oy individual liberties ; and, when the com- 
promise which he had sought to effect proved impossible, and he had 
to make his choice between King and Parliament, it was no treachery 
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on his part that he chose the foi’mer. His despotic tendencies were 
strengthened by the exercise of power which he enjoyed as President of 
the North (1629-S2) and subsequently as Lord Deputy in Ireland ; but 
it was not till near the end of this period that he gained ascendancy over 
the King. Though a man of far wider views and statesmanship than 
Laud, he miscalculated as grossly the difficulties of the task, and was 
equally ignorant (with less excuse) both of the national feeling and the 
national spirit. Personally unselfish, and aiming honestly at what he 
believed to be the good of the State, he supported courses of action 
even more dangerous than those into which the favourite whom he detested 
had plunged. Lord Treasurer Weston, the third member of what may 
be called the triumvirate under the throne, was a man of very different 
type. Unlike his two fiery colleagues, he was selfish, corruptible, and 
unenterprising; the drag upon their wheels, the “Lady Mora” whose 
lethargy hindered the policy of “Thorough” from taking full effect. 
Yet financial ability such as he possessed was an indispensable condition 
of success in the enterprise in which Charles was engaged ; and Weston’s 
caution or timidity, largely due as it was to a consciousness of his own 
interest, might, had he lived longer (he died in 1635), have at least 
staved off the coming of the evil day. 

The two chief instruments on which Laud relied to cany out his 
policy were the Courts of Star Chamber and High Commission, accepted 
organs of law and order under the Tudors, engines of despotism under 
their successors. In his own diocese of London, he strove to suppi’ess, 
by the agency of the latter Court, the authors and printei’s of objection- 
able works, and to enforce the exact observance of the Book of Common 
Prayer. He compelled obedience to the King’s Declaration as to the 
eschewing of controversial topics, and made some progress in putting 
down the “ lecturers ” (or preachers without cure of souls) who by their 
sermons disseminated the doctrines of Puritanism. As Chancellor of 
Oxford (1630) he reduced that University to order, revived academical 
disciphne, and suppressed freedom of thought, or at least of discussion. 
The proceedings against Alexander Leighton in the Star Chamber 
(1630), on account of his book, SiorCs plea against Prelacy, showed to 
what lengths Laud was ready to go in the effort to crush his opponents. 
The book not only attacked the Bishops with inconsiderate violencey 
but displayed the political tendencies of Presbyterianism by speaking 
disrespectfully of the King and urging Parliament (it was written in 
1628) to resist a dissolution. It was not surprising that the Court 
should condemn such a polemic; but nothing could excuse the cruel 
sentence of fine, imprisonment, and mutilation which was inflicted. 
While suppressing Puritan pamphleteers. Laud encouraged the con- 
troversialists on his own side. A dispute having arisen (1631) between 
Prynne and a Churchman named Page about bowing in chui-ch, Arch- 
bishop Abbot endeavoured to silence both ; but Laud encouraged Page 
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to go on. On the other hand, Nathaniel Bernard, having preached 
at Cambridge against the “Romanising” clergy, was fined and imprisoned 
by the High Commission. But at Cambridge the Puritan spirit was 
stronger than at Oxford; and Richard Sibbes and others continued to 
preach doctrines which were proscribed in the sister University. 

It was in the year 1633 that Charles paid that visit to Scotland 
whose results, described in another chapter, were to have so momentous 
an issue. In August of the same year Laud became Archbishop of 
Canterbury. It was a change of great importance, for Laud was now 
able to supervise the whole Church from a vantage-ground of authority 
which he had not hitherto enjoyed ; and the war against Puritanism and 
nonconformity was waged with more vigour and unity than before. The 
harshness of sentences increased. Ludowic Bowyer, a good-for-nothing 
who had libelled the Archbishop as a Papist at heart — an unfounded 
charge, but one which took some colom from the offer of a Cardinal’s 
hat made to Laud from Rome shortly before — was sentenced (1633) to 
perpetual imprisonment, branding, mutilation, and a heavy fine. Next 
year Prynne, for his Histriomastix, in which he inveighed against stage- 
plays and was held to have reflected on the Queen and the Court, was 
sentenced to a similar penalty. A letter from the King bade the Arch- 
bishop put a stop to the “lecturers” by enforcing the canon which 
forbade ordination without cure of souls. Conventicles, or meetings of 
nonconformists for divine worship, were rigorously suppressed. The 
question of the position of the Holy Table in churches — a question 
intimately connected with rival doctrines of the Sacrament — was referred 
by the King to the jurisdiction of the Ordinary; which meant, in most 
cases, that it would be decided agaiifet the Puritans. King James’ 
Declaration of Sports was revived and ordered to be read in churches; 
an act which implied a condemnation of the Puritan Sabbath. Emigra- 
tion, the one refuge of ardent consciences from religious oppression, was 
checked, but nevertheless went on continuously. Meanwhile Laudians 
were promoted to high places ; Juxon became Bishop of London, and 
Neile was translated to York. 

Between 1634! and 1637 Laud held a metropolitical risitation of all 
England south of the Trent. His Vicar-General, Brent, discovered much 
neglect and irregularity, and more or less nonconformity in most 
districts ; with equal energy, but with unequal justification, Laud set to 
work to redress both, A general order was issued to remove Communion 
tables to the east end of the church. This caused much disturbance ; 
and offenders wei’e punished by the High Commission. It must be 
allowed that Laud was no respecter of persons ; all offenders, high or 
low, were haled before him ; but the result, as Clarendon says, was that 
a bitter feeling of irritation«and a longing for revenge grew up through- 
out the country, in the influential classes no less than among humbler 
folk. To these sentiments was added an increasing fear of Rome. 
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In 163i Gregorio Panzani, an Oratoriaii, was sent to England to 
obtain an alleviation of the lot of Roman Catholics, He was welcovned 
at Court; and his conversations with Windebaiik and others led to 
a scheme being started for reunion with the Roman Church. Some 
notable conversions to Romanism followed; and masses were publicly 
celebrated. The war of pamphlets became embittered. The unlicensed 
presses could not be stopped. In June, 1637, it was resolved to make an 
example of the leading writers on the Puritan side. WiUiam Prynne, 
Henry Burton, and John Bastwick — the first and the last of whom 
had pre\nously undergone punishment — were brought before the Star 
Chamber on a charge of libelling the Bishops in various publications. 
They were condemned to the loss of their ears, heavy fines, and imprison- 
ment for the rest of their lives. The sentences were carried out; and the 
prisoners were subsequently immured in Jersey, Guernsey, and the Scilly 
Islands. Such penalties fatally overshot their mark ; and the demeanour 
of the crowds who witnessed the execution and applauded the “martyrs” 
on their way to prison might have warned wiser men than Laud to hold 
their hands. But he did not desist ; and the punishment inflicted on 
John Lilbum (December, 1637), for distributing pamphlets, heightened 
the general indignation. Not even the Bishops were spared by their 
domineering head. Williams, the statesmanlike and astute, if somewhat 
slippery, Bishop of Lincoln, was brought before the Star Chamber (1637), 
on a charge of revealing State secrets, really for opposition to Laud, and 
sentenced by the High Commission to suspension and imprisonment. 

In all this, it is not to be supposed that Laud and his colleagues 
were not supported by a strong party, both in Church and State. High 
Church doctrines, the creed of Laud, though not his temper or his 
methods, were upheld by such men as Falkland, John Hales, and 
Chillingworth, whose Religion of Protestants defended Anglicanism 
while rejecting infallibility and deprecating dogma. George Herbert, 
in his quiet rectory at Bemerton, breathed the spirit which two centuries 
later animated Keble. In him, as in Milton in his earlier works, for 
instance in R Penseroso, the higher Puritanism and an emotional 
consciousness of the charm and beauty of the Church seemed to meet. 
Nicholas Ferrar, at Little Gidding, combined purity of life and devotion 
to the Anglican faith with institutions which reflected the best side of 
Rome ; just as men like Baxter and Hutchinson displayed the elevation 
without the rancour of Puritanism. But, in the fierce conflict which 
was now engaged, these gentler spirits fell into the background, or were 
driven into one or another camp. The author of Comus could have felt 
little sympathy with Prynne and his Histriomastix ; but within three years 
Milton’s temper had altered, and Lycidas illustrates the change. The 
sorrow and despair of men like Falkland, the»wrath and embitterment of 
men like Milton, mark the fatal narro\vness and incapacity of Laud and 
the blindness of the King on whom he leaned. 
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While the storm was thus gathering on the religious side, the 
Government was putting itself more and more in the wrong with respect 
to civil and political liberties. That this took, place was largely due to 
the Law-Courts, which, by their fatal compliance with the King’s demands, 
encouraged him in dangerous ways, and showed how hard it is for 
lawyers to be statesmen. A few months after the dissolution of 1629, 
Richard Chambers (to whose case reference has already been made) 
received sentence of fine and imprisonment from the Star Chamber. 
Refusing to submit, he prayed the Court of Exchequer to quash the 
decision on the ground, afterwards taken by the Long Parliament, that 
the Star Chamber had exceeded its statutory powers ; but. Chief Baron 
Walter having been suspended on account of his doubtful attitude, his 
three colleagues dismissed the plea. During the same time, a stiU more 
important case was running its course. 

After the dissolution, nine members of Parliament, including Eliot, 
Selden, Strode, Holies, and Valentine, were imprisoned for seditious 
words or conduct in the House. The Judges, having been consulted by 
the King as to the limits of parliamentary privilege, gave an ambiguous 
answer, doubtless disliking, as any judges would, the pernicious practice 
(to which Charles was addicted) of demanding general opinions with- 
out the presentation of a concrete case. Six of the prisoners thereupon 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus ; and their coimsel demanded bail. 
When the case came on in King’s Bench, the prisoners were not allowed 
to appear ; but eventually bail was offered, conditional on a promise 
of good behaviour. This the prisoners refused to give. At last, in 
January, 1630, the Court gave judgment. It was argued by the counsel 
for the Crmvn that the behaviour of the prisoners had been seditious, 
and that privilege could not cover sedition. The Judges accepted the 
plea, and condemned the prisoners to fine and imprisonment. Either 
before or after this judgment, six of them made their peace and were 
released ; but Eliot died in prison (November, 1632), a martyr to his 
political faith ; and Strode and Valentine were kept in durance till the 
eve of the Short Parliament. 

Meanwhile tonnage and poundage were regularly collected, in spite of 
much grumbling and some resistance on the part of the merchants ; and, 
under the direction of Weston or at the suggestion of ingenious persons 
like Noy, who had been a strong opponent of the Government, but 
became Attorney-General in 1631, the medieval armoury of royal rights 
was ransacked for other expedients in order to raise money for the 
Crown. In 1630 many persons of wealth and standing were compelled 
to take the dignity and responsibilities of knighthood, or to pay fines by 
way of “ composition.” A little later, the Forest Laws were furbished up. 
Many noblemen and others were fined enoz'mous sums for encroachments 
on the ancient forest-bounds ; and large areas, with the population upon 
them, were brought within an oppressive and antiquated jurisdiction. 
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But what promised to be a far more lucrative and permanent source 
of supply was discovered when, in 1634, Noy suggested the revival of 
ship-money. This tax had (as was noted above) been demanded in 
1628 in order to arm a fleet. But the country was then at war ; now it 
was at peace. It was no doubt advisable, and even necessary, to main- 
tain a naval force afloat, if only for the protection of trade ; but the real 
object of the fleet, which has been already indicated, could not be 
divulged. Defence against pirates — who were a real and constant 
danger, even in the Channel — was put forward as a pretext ; and in 
October, 1634, the first ^vrits were issued, levying contributions for the 
fleet on the sea-ports and coast towns. Some opposition was oifered in 
London ; but the Lord Mayor was scolded by the Council, and the City 
gave way. Elsewhere there was little difficulty; and a sum of about 
<i&100,000 was brought in. 

Weston, who had been raised to the peerage as Earl of Portland, 
died in March, 1635 ; and the Treasm-y was put into commission, with 
Laud at its head. Here he displayed the same fussy activity, the same 
short-sighted views, that marked his headship of the Chmrch. As in 
ecclesiastical matters he bent his energies to secure external uniformity 
at all costs, so in finance he exerted himself to bring money into the 
Treasury in every possible way, mindless of remoter consequences. 
Though monopolies to individuals were illegal, the King, in virtue of his 
right to regulate trade, was not precluded from granting patents to 
corporations — for which, of course, they had to pay. One .of the chief 
of these patents was for the making of soap. Rival companies were 
formed, and the Court condescended to the most modern methods of 
advertising the wares of the company to whom they sold their preference. 
Eventually (1637) the King received ^£’8 on every ton of soap made by 
the patentees. Other patents were granted for salt and starch, as well 
as to brewers, vintners, and brickmakers. The vintners were bullied 
into a payment of .£*30,000 a year. The system involved an odious 
excise, paid by the consumer, on several necessities of life. At the 
same time the forest claims were actively pushed in all parts of England; 
and Richmond Park was enclosed, at great expense. A new Book of 
Rates was issued, considerably increasing the customs. StiU the revenue 
was not equal to the expenditure ; and there was a heavy debt. 

The first experiment , in levying ship-money had been so successful 
that in 1635 it was repeated, but with an ominous extension. Lord 
Keeper Coventry, in an addi-ess to the Judges, urged the plea that since 
the nation, as a whole, was concerned in the defence of trade, therefore 
the whole nation should pay for such defence. It was a dangerous 
p.arody of Edward Ps principle, that what concerned all should be 
approved by all ; and it was put forward in support of a policy the very 
opposite of that great King’s. The second writs were issued in August ; 
the total sum required, about dP200,000, was not heavy, when spread over 
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the whole country. Serious resistance was, however, encountered iu 
Oxfordshire and other inland counties. The Judges were again con- 
sulted; and ten out of the twelve gave an opinion in favour of the 
Crown. The indomitable Chambers appealed to King’s Bench ; but the 
Court refused to hear him; and Justice Berkeley laid down the far- 
reaching axiom that “ many things which might not be done by rule of 
law might be done by rule of government.” 

In March, 1636, Juxon, Bishop of London, became Lord Treasurer ; 
but he was a creature of Laud’s, and Laud’s financial policy went on 
unchanged. In October the ship-money ^vrits were issued for the third 
time. It was now evident that what had been generally regarded as a 
temporary expedient was intended to be a permanent source of supply. 
The resistance at once took on a new character. It was ominous that 
the Peers now showed a tendency to oppose. Danby ventured to re- 
monstrate with the King ; Warwick, called to account for his opposition 
in Essex, boldly justified his attitude. The Judges were again consulted. 
This time all twelve of them gave it as their opinion that the King wa.s 
the sole judge of public danger and the consequent necessity of supply, 
and might at his pleasure levy aid. The King, as we have seen, was 
meditating active intervention abroad; but Wentworth dissuaded him 
from war. He had a fleet, but no army ; and, so long as he had nothing 
but a fleet, he “ stood but upon one leg,” Let him wait till he could 
raise an army ; he would then be safe at home and feared abroad. This 
w'as the Cromwellian despotism foreshadowed ; but it was no more than 
a logical extension of the principle which the Judges had laid down. 

In November, 1637, the question was brought to the test of law. 
Lord Saye and John Hampden refused to pay ; and Hampden’s case 
was selected to be heard. His counsel, St John, argued that, if the 
King could lay taxes as he pleeised, no man could call anything his own. 
Holbome pointed out that the writ made no mention of danger to 
the State, and denied outright that the King was the proper judge, 
Lyttelton (Solicitor-General) replied that, in time of danger, it might 
be impossible to summon Parliament; and Bankes (Attorney-General) 
claimed that the right of decision was “innate in the person of an 
absolute King and in the persons of the Kings of England.” The King, 
he concluded, “ is the soul of this body, whose proper act is to command.” 
It is needless to point out the revolutionary character of this contention, 
which was destructive of the old constitution. Nevertheless, early in 
1638, a majority of the Judges adopted it. Berkeley declared that 
“Rex is lex"; and Chief-Justice Finch denied that any Act of Parlia- 
ment could take away the sovereignty of the King. Seven of the Judges 
decided for the Crown, and five (on various grounds) for Hampden. By 
so narrow a majority was parliamentary government condemned. 

But already the storm was brewing in the north which was to 
demolish the fabric that Charles and his supporters had so laboriously 
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raised. The causes and progress of the Scottish rebellion are discussed 
elsewhere ; here we have to note the effect of that explosion on English 
aflairs. The strain which it put upon the King’s resources was evident 
at once. Knowing the difficulty of raising an army sufficient to compel 
submission, Wentworth advised Charles to restrict himself to a blockade, 
which would soon reduce the Scots to reason. But after the decisions of 
the Glasgow Assembly (December, 1638) war was seen to be inevitable. 
No ship-money waits had been issued in 1638 ; they were issued for the 
foiu-th and last time in January, 1639 ; but the money came in scantily 
and slowly. When the Bishops’ War broke out, a benevolence was 
demanded from the City ; but bttle money was given. The Treasury was 
quite incapable of meeting the strain ; the troops raised were inadequate 
in number, and still more so in discipline and spirit; and there was 
no money for their pay. The English nobles were disaffected ; Lords 
Brooke and Saye refused the military oath. When Leslie had taken up 
his position on Dunse Law, Wentworth was asked to send troops from 
Ireland ; he replied that they could not be spared. A final attempt was 
made to raise a loan from the City ; when that failed, Charles gave way. 
He signed the Treaty of Berwick (June, 1639), and returned home. 

Unable to raise funds in his own country, Charles turned to France 
and Spain; but his efforts in these directions were unsuccessful. The 
general alarm and distrust were increased by an incident, which shows 
to what a low ebb his power was reduced. A Spanish fleet, which 
had taken refuge in the Downs, was attacked and destroyed by the 
Dutch. The rumour spread that it was conveying troops for the 
assistance of the King. In September, Wentworth came to England, 
and thenceforward assumed a dominant position in the King’s counsels. 
The Scottish Commissioners, who had come south to get Charles’ consent 
to the measures of their General Assembly, were dismissed wthout a settle- 
ment ; and, in order to obtain funds for coercing Scotland, Wentworth 
advised the summons of a Parliament. In January, 1640, he was raised 
to the peerage as Earl of Strafford. 

On April 13, Parliament met, after an interval of ten years. The 
Scots had tried to open negotiations with France. Kichelieu had put 
their overtures aside ; but a letter from the Covenanters, intended for 
Louis, had fallen into Charles’ hands. On this he relied for pei-suading the 
Commons to open their purses for a war against the traitors in the north. 
But the House was of a different mind. Pym at once took the lead in 
a great speech, in which, after reviewing, in a comprehensive survey but 
in studiously temperate language, the long list of civil and religious 
grievances, he laid it down that “ the powei-s of Parliament are to the 
body politic as the rational faculties of the soul to a man,” and declared 
the evil of evils to be the intermission of Pjirliaments. Following his 
guidance, the House resolved that a full consideration of their wrongs 
must precede supply. The King sought the aid of the Lords, who, by 
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a majority of three to one, voted that the King’s necessities should have 
precedence ; but, resenting this os an unwarranted interference with then- 
special rights, the Commons adliered to their decision. It was agreed in 
the Council to surrender the claim to ship-money in consideration of a 
grant of eight subsidies — a demand subsequently raised to twelve. The 
object was clear ; but the House had no desire for war with a people in 
whom they saw their best allies ; and Pym was aheady in communication 
with the Scottish leaders. Instead of a vote of aid, the Commons 
brought forward a petition begging Charles to come to terms with the 
Scots; and the King, to whom no proposal could have been more 
distasteful, dissolved Parliament. It had sat only three weeks. 

The appeal to the nation had been confessedly an experiment. It 
failed ; and Charles was thrown back on his own resources. Nothing 
daunted, Strafford now advised strong measures against the Scots. “ You 
have an army in Ireland,” he is reported to have said in Council, “which 
you may employ here to reduce this kingdom.” The accimacy of the 
report may be doubted, and the exact meaning of the words is obscure ; 
but, whether “ this kingdom ” meant England or Scotland, the phrase 
was to prove his ruin. He had himself got a vote of four subsidies 
from the Irish Parliament shortly before the English Parliament met ; 
and the Council, at his instigation, had raised a considerable loan. 
Convocation, which, against all precedent, had continued sitting after 
Parliament was dissolved, and passed certain canons with a declaration 
in favour of Divine Right, voted six subsidies from the clergy. But the 
Irish Parliament now hesitated to carry its vote into effect ; and London 
offered strenuous opposition to an order to raise 4000 men. The army 
which was collected in the north was worse than before; it was dis- 
affected, even mutinous ; and it was clearly no match for the Scots. 

In the second Bishops’ War, which began in June, 1640, the Scots 
took the initiative. Demanding a free Peirliament in England, they 
forced the passage of the Tyne at Newburn and occupied Newcastle. 
Their demand was supported by the petition of twelve English Peers, 
who advised the King to call a Parliament, punish evil counsellors, and 
make terms with the Scots. In England there was joy at the Scottish 
invasion ; and the parliamentary leaders had no scruple in communicating 
with their friends. Driven to desperation, Charles reverted to a practice 
obsolete since the fourteenth century, and summoned a great Council 
of Peers to meet at York. But the body of the nobility supported the 
twelve petitioners ; riots in London showed the dangerous temper of the 
populace; and Charles was forced to negotiate with the Scots. The 
Treaty of Ripon conceded their demands ; and wits for a Parliament 
were issued. With the Scots in arms on English soil, and an utterly 
exhausted exchequer, it ^vt)uld be impossible to deal with this Parliament 
as with the last. The policy of “Thorough” had definitely broken 
down. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE FIRST TWO YEARS OF THE LONG PARLIAMENT. 

(1640-2.) 

When the great assembly which was afterwards to be known as the 
Long Parliament met at Westminster on November 3, 1640, the con- 
dition of affairs was very different from what it had been in the spring of 
the year. It was plain, even to the King, that concessions must now be 
made. The CroAvn would probably have to surrender the claim to levy 
ship-money, and even the customs duties, without consent of Parliament, 
to abolish monopolies, and to extend the limits of religious toleration ; 
but subsequent events showed that Charles had no intention of seriously 
modifying the ecclesiastical system, of accepting the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility, or of binding himself to summon Parliaments 
regularly ; in other words, he clung to the essentials of prerogative. 
The parliamentary leaders, on their part, while resolved to carry out the 
programme which Pym had indicated in the previous April, had at first 
no intention of pushing matters to extremes. Their aim was rather 
restorative — their plan, to thrust back the encroaching power of the 
Crown, to sweep away the bulwarks of despotism, to revive ancient 
rights and safeguards. But, as is usual in revolutionary times, mutual 
suspicion and mistrust prevented a halt when the work of restoration 
was complete ; and it was at this point that the vacillating and shifty 
character of Charles proved of so fatal a significance. The conviction 
became ineradicable that the King intended, at the earliest opportunity, 
to withdraw the concessions into which he had been forced ; and it must 
be allowed that, so early as the summer of 1641, incidents, to be noted 
later, occui'red which lent only too much colour to this suspicion. Thus 
the measures promoted by Parliament, in order to safeguard the rights 
which had been gained, became more and more subversive of the old 
order, while acts of violence on the King’s part betrayed more and more 
hostility towards the parliamentary party ; and the two sides were 
gradually driven into a position of antagonism, of which the only 
outcome could be civil war. 

The most important event of the first six months of the Long 
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Parliament was undoubtedly the trial of StralFord, which led to his 
execution on May 12, 1641. So long as influences hostile to reform 
surrounded the King, so long as the executive remained in the hands of 
men not only independent of, but hostile to, parliamentary control, a 
reconciliation between the Cro-vvn and the nation would be impossible. 
It was therefore upon the instruments of autocracy that Pym and his 
colleagues concentrated their attention. Abandoning the lengthy 
method hitherto followed, of investigating and expounding grievances, 
they resolved to strike boldly at the root of the mischief. Within a 
few days of the meeting of Parliament, a list of persons to be im- 
peached was drawn up ; it included, among others, the names of 
Strafford and Laud. The parliamentary leaders were not, however, in 
any hurry for the attack ; they intended to begin by collecting evidence 
and making sure of their ground. That the plan was altered, and the 
fii-st blow struck srviftly, was due to the fact that Strafford, hearing of 
their intention and anxious to anticipate his accusers, urged the King to 
charge Pym and others ivith treason, on account of their dealings with 
the Scots. The King hesitated; and the opportunity was lost. Pym, 
who was throughout remarkably well informed as to the intentions of 
the Court, at once earned the impeachment to the Lords; and on 
November 11 Strafford was committed to prison. 

The importance of this initial success was very great ; for it not only 
removed from the King’s side his most devoted supporter, a counsellor 
whose advice would at least have been clear and energetic, but it struck 
terror into the hearts of others connected with the system which Strafford 
had upheld. It showed, moreover, that the Lords were ready to support 
their colleagues in the Lower House, who were therefore emboldened 
to proceed. The blow was speedily followed up. An attack on the 
relaxation of the penal laws caused (December 10) the flight of Secretary 
Windebank, known to have been in close touch with Panzani, and 
suspected of being himself a Catholic. A resolution, declaring that ship- 
money was illegal, and that the Judges who decided against Hampden 
had broken the law, led to the flight of Lord Keeper Finch (December 21). 
He was promptly impeached. In the following February, Judge Berkeley, 
whose support of the Crown had been peculiarly outspoken, was sum- 
moned from the Bench itself before the bar of the House, and committed 
to custody. The assumption by Convocation, in the previous summer, 
of rights independent of Parliament had aroused much feeling; and 
the canons which it had. passed were condemned on political and 
religious gi’ounds. These were now declared to be illegal ; and Laud 
was impeached of high treason (December 18). Articles against him 
were voted in February ; and on March 1 he was sent to the Tower. 
Thus all the most important agents of the monarchy were swept away. 

Meanwhile the charges against Strafford had been roughly formulated 
(November 24). Several of these, such as the statements that he had 
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The trial of Strafford. 

maliciously stirred up strife between England and Scotland, and had 
embezzled public money, were exaggerated or absurd ; what was serious 
and, indeed, undeniable, was the twofold charge that he had “ endeavoured 
to subvert the fundamental laws and government of England and Ireland, 
and instead thereof to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical government 
against law,” and that “he had laboiued to subvert the rights of 
Parliaments and the ancient course of parliamentary proceedings.” Evi- 
dence in support of these accusations was actively collected during the 
next two months ; and the detailed Articles were voted on January 30, 
1641. Tliree weeks later, Strafford put in his answer before the Lords ; 
and Charles gave grievous offence by being present on the occasion, and 
making no secret of his satisfaction with Strafford’s defence. The Peers 
voted that all that had heen done in his presence was null and void; 
nevertheless, they allowed Strafford another month to prepare his case. 
The impatience and irritation of the Commons grew day by day. 
Although many important steps (presently to be noticed) had already 
been taken towards re-establishing the authority of Parliament, nothing, 
it was evident, could be regarded as secure till the main issue had been 
tried and settled in the case of the chief adviser of the Crown. 

On March 22, 1641, the great trial began. It was a memorable 
scene. In that ancient hall, the work of the most tyrannical of the 
Norman Kings, the policy of one of the most despotic of his successors 
was arraigned, before a Court consisting of all the highest in the land, 
by the representatives of the nation which he had sought to bind. The 
ultimate issues went far beyond the immediate result for the individual 
primarily concerned. Two conceptions of government were brought face 
to face — government by prerogative alone, and government by King and 
Parliament. Pym had declared Parliament to be “ the soul of the body 
politic ” ; Charles and Strafford had deliberately attempted to eliminate 
it from the Constitution. In the trial of Strafford this issue came to a 
head. The chief obstacles to the success of Pym and Ids colleagues lay 
in the difficulty of bringing Strafford’s action within the legal conception 
of treason. Pym refused to restrict it, as heretofore, to attacks upon the 
person or authority of the sovereign ; in his mind, an attack upon the 
Constitution was the more heinous crime. He sought to combine the 
two ideas by showing that an attempt to undermine the laws on which 
the authority of the monarchy reposed was to attack the sovereign in 
his political capacity and to threaten him with ruin. But this was a 
subtle and a novel idea, involving a new interpretation of the law ; and, 
had the King frankly allowed the trial to take its course, it is at least 
possible that Strafford might have obtained an acquittal. But this was not 
to be. The army in the north was getting out of hand, and became 
more and more irritated with Parliament, which it regarded as the 
cause of its receiving no pay. This was, in a sense, true; for Parlia- 
ment could not pay off the English army without also paying off and 
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disbanding the Scots ; and to disband the Scots was to deprive Parliament 
of its best allies. A petition was promoted among the officers, which was 
to be sent to the King, assuring him of their support against pressure on 
the pai't of Parliament. Two courtiers, Sir John Suckling and Henry 
Jerrayn, with the connivance of the Queen, endeavoured to utilise this 
state of feeling in the concoction of a plot for transferring the comniand 
of the army to Colonel George Goi-ing, and in some way or other — the 
details remained undetermined — bringing armed force to bear on the 
political problem. But differences of opinion arose; and Goring, in 
a fit of personal pique, divulged the plot. 

Pyra now made up his mind that Strafford must be brought to the 
block. Had the parliamentary party been able to trust the King, 
extreme measures would have been unnecessary; but the Army Plot 
deepened the distrust already felt, and convinced Pym and others that 
death was the only secuiity against Strafford’s being employed again. 
The charge of advising the King to bring in the Irish army was now 
actively pressed. Strafford, ill as he was, defended himself with marvel- 
lous skill and courage. Reminding his judges that the evidence of a 
single witness (Sir Henry Vane) was insufficient to prove a charge of 
treason, he denied that he had ever intended that the Irish army should 
land in England, but asserted that “in case of absolute necessity... when 
all otljer ordinary means fail,” the King may “employ the best and 
uttermost of his means for the preserving of himself and his people.” 
The defence made a favourable impression ; and, as the trial went on, 
it gradually became clear that an acquittal on the charge of treason 
was probable. The King had been requested by both Houses to disband 
the Irish army from which so much was feared; it told against the 
prisoner that Charles for some time sent no reply, and eventually refused 
to disband the army tiU the present business should be over. Never- 
theless, on April 10, the friction between the two Houses was such that 
the trial was temporarily adjourned. A few days later, the “ inflexible 
party” in the Commons decided on a radical alteration in the method 
of attack, and brought in a BiU of Attainder — in other words, a 
'privilegiwn to meet the special case, in lieu of a trial by impeachment 
under the ordinary law. The Lords, indignant, declared that the trial 
must proceed. The Commons were divided on the question ; Pym and 
Hampden advised the continuation of the trial. But on April 19 the 
Lower House voted by a majority of three to one that Strafford’s acts 
amounted to treason ; henceforward the Bill was inevitable, and it was 
read a third time by 204 ^’otes to 59. The 59 “Straffordians” were the 
germ of the later Royalist party ; a comparison between this vote and 
that on the Grand Remonstrance gives a measure of the strength con- 
ferred upon that party by, the subsequent religious quarrel. 

Wliile the Attainder Bill was under discussion in the Upper House, 
Charles made efforts to conciliate the parliamentary leaders. It was 
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rumoured that they were to be given high office; Pym had more than 
one interview with the King. On the other hand, intrigues >vith the 
army went on ; preparations were made for enabling Strafford to escape ; 
an attempt, by Charles’ orders, to introduce an armed force, under 
Captain Billingsley, into the Tower, failed and was discovered. The be- 
trothal of the Princess Mary to Prince William of Orange (May 2, 1641), 
in itself a welcome event, could not allay the growing alarm and irritation. 
It was this di-ead of military violence that, more than anything else, 
determined Strafford’s fate, as it was afterwards to prove the immediate 
cause of tlie Civil War. Under its influence a strongly-worded protesta- 
tion was drawn up in the Lower House, binding those who signed it to 
defend “ with life, power, and estate, the true reformed Protestant 
religion,” the King’s “person, honour, and estate,” “the power and 
pi'ivileges of Parliament,” and “the lawful rights and liberties of 
subjects.” This pledge, a sort of English “ Covenant/’ was adopted, not 
only by the Commons, but by all the Protestant Lords, and eagerly 
taken up in the City. The timely disclosure by Pjm of Goring's plot 
and other military intrigues (May 5) intensified the prevailing anxiety, 
and finally brought over the Upper House. Essex had, a week before, 
spoken the grim words, “Stone-dead hath no fellow”; and the bulk of the 
Peers were now of the same mind. A Bill prohibiting the dissolution of 
Parliament without its own consent was hurried through the Lower 
House, and proceeded pari passu with the Bill of Attainder in the 
House of Lords. The Lords wished to limit the duration of the anti- 
dissolution Bill to two years — a wise provision ; but the Commons 
refused, and the Lords gave way. Both BiUs were read a third time on 
May 8. The London mob paraded the streets, raged about MTiitehall, 
and clamoured for execution. After two days of agonising doubt and 
hesitation, the King gave his assent to both Bills ; and on May 12 
Strafford met his death with dignity and courage on Tower Hill. By 
so terrible an example was that doctrine sanctioned which now needs 
for its assertion and effect nothing more than a ministerial defeat on a 
vote of confidence, or even on some secondary question. 

We now return to the general course of affairs at Westminster. It 
was one of the first objects of Pym and his colleagues to secure the 
regular holding of Parliaments, as the surest way of guarding against 
arbitrary government. With this object a Bill for annual Parliaments, 
reviving an Act of Edward Ill’s reign long fallen into desuetude, was 
brought in shortly before Christmas 1640, and read a second time. 
Subsequently this measure was converted into a Triennial Bill, providing, 
by means of elaborate machinery, that Parliament should not be inter- 
mitted for more than three years, and should sit, when called, for at 
least fifty days. This measure, which was » accompanied by a Subsidy 
Bill, was accepted by the Lords, and became law on February 16. 

Hardly less important than the re-establishment of parliamentary 
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government were the changes which released the administration of the Law 
from arbitrary control. On January 15, 1641, the King, by a voluntary 
concession, declared that henceforward the Judges should hold ofBce, not, 
as heretofore, durante henepladto, but quamdiu se hene gesserint. The 
change seems slight, but it meant that the Judges would no longer hold 
office at the pleasure of the Crown ; and it might be expected that, by 
becoming independent, they would also become more just. Soon after 
the execution of Strafford, Bids abolishing the Court of High Commission 
and the criminal jurisdiction of the Privy Council, i.e. the Court of Star 
Chamber — on the ground that they had exceeded their authority — were 
passed by the Lower House without a division (June 8) ; a month later 
they received the royal assent. The Councils of Wales and of the 
North — a sort of lesser Star Chambers in their respective districts— with 
other prerogative Courts, were at the same time abolished. 

Unparliamentary taxation went the same way as the despotic Courts. 
A Bill annulling the proceedings in Hampden’s case, and declaring ship- 
money illegal, was introduced in June, but did not receive the royal 
assent till August. A Tonnage and Poundage Bill, granting these taxes 
for a few weeks only, and establishing their parliamentary character, 
became law on June 22. Other Acts limited the extent of the royal 
forests, abolished fines for knighthood, and substituted a poll-tax for 
the antiquated system of subsidies. 

The passing of these measures had rather been forwarded than 
hindered by a continuance of the Ai-my Plots, which kept both Houses in 
a constant state of alarm, and by certain impolitic acts of the King, 
such as the elevation to the peerage of Digby, who had voted against 
the Attainder Bill. In the region of political reform there was as yet 
an almost complete unanimity in Parliament ; and the consequence was 
a series of changes, made within the short space of nine months, which 
converted the views of Pym and his friends — so far as legislation could 
convert them — into law and fact. But in the sphere of religion it was 
very different. There harmony had speedily disappeared ; and, though 
much had been attempted, practically nothing had been done. 

The release of Prynne, Bastwick, and other Puritan prisoners, and 
their return to London shortly after the opening of Parliament, led 
to an outburst of anti-episcopal feeling, which found vent in the 
so-called “ Root-and-Branch ” petition, demanding the total abolition 
of Episcopacy, which was presented to the House of Commons in 
December, 1640. This petition emanated from London ; similar 
expressions of opinion came from Kent and Essex. Other districts, 
notably Cheshire, subsequently sent up remonstrances of an opposite 
kind. Seven hundred clergy petitioned for the reform, not the abolition, 
of Episcopacy. It was in ^he debates on the anti-episcopal petitions 
that the first serious divergence of opinion showed itself in the House 
of Commons. The main objections to the existing ecclesiastical system 
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were due to (1) the innovations, Arminian and other, which were regarded 
as tending to Popery; (2) the oppression of Puritans and non-con- 
formists ; (3) the political power of the Bishops, especially their eligibility 
to offices of State, and their seats in the House of Lords. In the Lower 
House there were, as yet, few who nourished serious objections to the 
Prayer-Book, and still fewer who desired to set up a Presbyterian 
system in England ; but the majority were resolved to limit, in some 
way not yet determined, the power of the Bishops, and that not only 
on religious but also on political grounds ; for the Bishops were the 
staunchest allies of the Crown. The lay Lords, on their part, were 
ready enough to see their spiritual colleagues deprived of temporal 
office, which would mean an increase of their own power: but they 
regarded the proposal to expel them from the Upper House as an attack 
on their order and a menace to themselves. Both these proposals, 
however, were comparatively simple, though of a revolutionary nature ; 
the most difficult problem would arise in providing for Church govern- 
ment, if Episcopacy were altogether overthrown. 

The two great parties in the State, which, in later days, alternately 
held the reins of power, may be said to have originated at this juncture. 
In the debates of February, on the Root-and-Branch petition, Hyde, 
Falkland, Higby, Selden, while acknowledging the necessity of reform, 
defended the institution of Episcopacy. Pym, Hampden, St John, and 
the majority of the House, were in favour of at least abolishing the 
temporal power of the Bishops. A declaration of the Scottish com- 
missioners, in favour of the abolition of Episcopacy, produced an effect 
the opposite of that intended — a temporary reaction in favour of the 
existing system. But, on March 10-11, the House of Commons resolved 
against the further exercise of legislative or judicial functions by the 
clergy. For some time after this, the trial of Strafford occupied almost 
the whole attention of the House; but, on May 1, a Bill to exclude the 
Bishops from Parliament was passed with little opposition. 

The death of Strafford and the passing of the Act against the disso- 
lution of Parliament without its own consent altered the complexion of 
affairs. On the one hand, these events immensely strengthened the 
House of Commons; on the other, they seemed to facilitate a compromise 
in other directions. On May 27 the Lords agreed that the clergy should, 
as a rule, exercise no civil functions, but that Bishops should retain their 
seats in Parliament. On the same day Cromwell and Vane brought in a 
Bill for the total abolition of Episcopacy, which was read a second time 
by a small majority. Ten days later the Lords threw out the Bishops’ 
Exclusion Bill. Various plans for meeting the difficulty were discussed 
in both Houses. In the Lords a scheme, based on that of Ussher, and 
drawn up by Bishop Williams, for the regulation of the Church on an 
episcopal basis, and for the removal of abuses connected with ecclesias- 
tical revenues and the Church Courts, was embodied in a Bill, which was 
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read a second time, but dropped (July). The House of Commons voted 
the abolition of Deans and Chapters, as well as Bishops, and accepted 
schemes appointing commissioners to exercise episcopal jurisdiction, and 
boards of ministers to ordain clergy; but no such plans commanded 
general approval. Milton’s pamphlet. Reformation touching Church 
Discipline, gave a lukewarm approbation to Presbytery, but contributed 
little to a solution of the practical difficulty. The Lords threw out a 
Bill enforcing a Protestant test on all holders of office, which would 
have excluded Catholics from the Upper House. The Commons replied 
(June 30) by impeaching thirteen Bishops for their share in passing the 
canons of 1640. The two parties were sharply opposed; and a deadlock 
in regard to ecclesiastical questions ensued. 

Meanwhile, although the work of political reform went on, as we 
have seen, with remarkable unanimity, and one concession after another 
was forced upon the King by the joint action of the two Houses, 
another dangerous question began to emerge — that of the control of the 
military forces. Plots and rumours of plots inspiied a general feeling 
of insecurity. So long as two armies faced each other in the north of 
England, the chance that constitutional proceedings might be violently 
inteiTupted could not be ignored. The fear that Church questions 
might bring about an armed collision was already present in men’s 
mind; and Fiennes told Hyde that, in his opinion, “if the King 
resolved to defend the Bishops, it would cost the kingdom much blood.” 
The spectre of militarism stalked across the parliamentary stage. It 
was this fear that lay at the basis of the Ten Propositions which, on 
June 24, Pym can-ied in the Lower House, and which were accepted 
almost as readily by the Lords. They urged the necessity for the 
removal of evil counsellors, the banishment of Catholics from Court, the 
delay of the King’s projected journey to Scotland, the disbanding of 
the army, and the placing of the military forces in safe hands, and 
requested the Lords to concert measures with the Commons for the 
attainment of these ends. Charles consented to the disbandment of the 
army, but denied the knowledge of any evil counsellors, and absolutely 
refused to defer his journey to Scotland. The treaty with the Scots 
was now completed, and a Bill passed for securing the discharge of their 
pecuniary claims ; and on August 10 Charles set out for the north. 

The King’s object in going to Scotland was and still remains obscure; 
but that he had some understanding with the Scottish Commissioners is 
clear. Whatever his intentions, his departure for the north redoubled 
the anxiety of the parliamentary leaders, but did not prevent the con- 
tinuance of their labours. So obvious was the necessity of harmony 
between the Houses that the Root-and-Branch Bill was dropped ; but on 
September 1 i’esolutions wti'e passed for the removal of Laud’s innova- 
tions in regard to the position of the communion-table, images, candles, 
etc.; and an ominous attack was made on the Book of Common Prayer. 
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The Lords, on the other hand, voted that Divine Service should be con- 
ducted “ as it is appointed by the Acts of Parliament.” Meanwhile the 
Commons had issued an “ ordinance ” appointing a committee to attend 
the King— -really to keep an eye upon his movements (Augast 20). They 
had also issued “ ordinances ” commanding Lord Holland to secure Hull, 
and the Constable of the Tower to guard that fortress. Such acts, with 
the assumption of military authority implied, were ominous of civil 
war. Having done what it could to safeguard what had been gained, 
Parliament adjourned for six weeks on September 9. 

When the members met again, on October 20, a crisis was evidently 
at hand. Charles’ doings in Scotland, and the alarm created by “ the 
Incident” — as the plot to seize Argyll and Hamilton was called — are 
described elsewhere. The anxiety of Pym and his colleagues was not 
diminished by the consciousness that, in the comrti’y at large, a reaction 
against their ecclesiastical policy and other proceedings was making itself 
felt. Enough, many thought, had been done; individual liberties and 
parliamentary rights had been secm-ed; the most prominent advisers of 
absolutism had been removed ; and a terrible example had been made. 
A considerable measure of ecclesiastical reform was certain, if only the 
Houses could agree. Why go further, and bring about a chaos of which 
no one could see the end ? Under the influence of these views the party 
which perceived that the preservation of the Church was wrapped up 
with the maintenance, under restrictions, of the authority of the Crown, 
was already forming. 

At this crisis, as throughout the period, political and ecclesiastical 
considerations were inextricably fused. This was at least as evident to 
the parliamentary leaders as to their opponents. To the former it 
appeared that nothing was gained while the Church question remained 
unsolved; and their victoiies seemed insecure so long as the King, 
through the Bishops, held his ground in the House of Lords. A second 
Bishops’ Exclusion Bill was therefore brought in and passed (October 23); 
and the Peers were asked to sequester the thirteen impeached Bishops, 
and to prevent the rest from voting on the Bill. Meanwhile the King 
had written from Scotland a letter, which was circulated among the 
Peers, protesting against any alteration in “ the discipline and doctrine 
of the Church of England,” and expressing his resolution “ to die in the 
maintenance of it.” It was at once a threat and a prophecy. In the 
Upper House it turned the scale. The Lords put aside the request of 
the Commons, and shelved their BiU. Again the King showed his lack 
of policy by translating two of the impeached Bishops to higher posts. 
The House of Commons, indignant at this prejudging of their cause, 
and stimulated by fresh disclosures as to Ai'my Plots, resolved on drawing 
up a Remonstrance on the state of the kingdom, which some members 
at least intended to be an appeal to the people at large. 

On November 1, the day fixed for the discussion of the Remonstrance, 
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there burst upon the country the news of the Irish rebellion. The 
origin and nature of this movement are described in another chapter; 
what we have to notice here is its effect upon the political struggle at 
Westminster. The Irish rising at once inflamed Protestant feeling to a 
white-heat of passion, increased the general alarm and the distrust of the 
King, and raised the question of military control in an acute form. An 
army was necessary to crush the rebels and to save Protestant lives and 
English power across the Channel; but how was it possible to entrust 
the King with so formidable a weapon? The ghost of Strafford seemed to 
rise from the grave, with not only Ireland but now Scotland also at his 
back. As the Scottish rebellion had forced on the Long Parliament, so the 
Irish rebellion, it is not too much to say, led directly to civil war. Never- 
theless, the mditary question was at first evaded, and wider ground was 
taken up. A resolution was passed by the Commons, requesting the King 
“ to employ only such counsellors as should be approved by Parliament,” 
and threatening, if the King refused, to act independently against the 
Irish rebels through agents whom Parliament could trust. Although 
such a demand was but the corollary of Strafford’s death, it was a more 
direct and outspoken bid for executive control than any that had yet 
been made ; and it produced that fusion of Royalists and Episcopalians 
on which the Cavalier party was afterwards built up. 

The struggle between these men and their opponents in the Lower 
House came to a head in the debate on the Remonstrance (November 8- 
22). The air was thick with rumours of intrigues and plots, and terrify- 
ing, if exaggerated, accounts of massacres in Ireland. It is not wonderful 
if, in aU this, the parliamentary party saw evidence of a settled design to 
undo all the work of the past year. The Irish rebellion was not indeed 
the work of Charles ; it was the result of previous misgovemraent, of 
religious fanaticism, and, more immediately, of Strafford’s mistaken 
policy ; but the King had to bear the blame. Outside the House, Pym 
and his friends found their chief support, and that a potent one, in the 
City of London, which, intervening not for the first or the last time, 
expressed its willingness to lend money for the suppression of the 
rebellion, but demanded the imprisonment of the Catholic Lords, and 
the exclusion of the Bishops from the Upper House. Under influences 
such as these the great debate was carried on. 

In its ultimate form, the Remonstrance was in the first place, as its 
title indicates, a review of the past actions of the King and the Parlia- 
ment. Going back to the beginning of the reign, and attributing to the 
Papists, the Bishops, and evil coimseUors, the mischiefs and grievances of 
which complaint was made, it referred to the precipitate dissolutions of 
the early Parliaments, the mistakes in foreign policy, the forced loan, 
the breaches of pai-liamenWy privilege, the tyranny of Star Chamber 
and High Commission, the doings of Laud and Strafford, ship-money 
and monopolies, and a multitude of other matters, large and small, 
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through page after page of wearisome and often exaggerated detail. 
Against all this it set the good deeds of the existing Parliament — the 
abolition of arbitrary Courts of law, and of many illegal methods of 
taxation, the execution of Strafford, the Triennial Act, and other 
measures of reform. But the Remonstrance was not merely a review of 
the past ; it contained also a programme for the future ; and herein lies 
its chief importance. While repudiating any intention “ to let loose the 
golden reins of discipline and government in the Church,” it declared a 
resolution to “reduce within bounds that exorbitant power which the 
prelates have assumed”; and begged the King “to concur with the 
humble desires of the people in a parliamentary way,” by depriving the 
Bishops of their votes in Parliament and other temporal powers ; by 
removing “ oppressions in religion. Church government and discipline ” ; 
and by prohibiting “ unnecessary ceremonies by which divers weak 
consciences have been scrupled.” For the effecting of “the intended 
reformation,” a synod of divines was to be called. Further, the King 
was asked to remove from his Council those who supported the opposite 
policy, and to promise for the future “ to employ such persons in great 
and public affairs... as the Parliament may have cause to confide in.” 

The demands which this petition embodied — although, as will be 
observed, the army was not expressly mentioned — were such as to cause 
the gravest division of opinion in the House. On November 22-3 the dis- 
cussion continued — a most unusual event — till long past midnight ; and 
so fiery were the passions aroused that members clutched their swords. 
“ I thought,” wrote one who was there, “ we had all sat in the valley of 
the shadow of death.” By a majority of eleven votes only (159-148) t.l^e 
Remonstrance was carried. Had it been lost, said Cromwell to Falklan-t', 
he “ would have sold all he had, and never have seen England any motet 
But the Remonstrance did not contain, or at least clearly dis['l:,y, 
whole programme of the majority. The amplification of that programm^^ 
was at least partly due to incidents which immediately followed. 

On November 25 Charles returned from Scotland, Pie visited the 
City, knighted the Lord Mayor, and was well received, at least by the 
wealthier citizens. Thus encouraged, he took the unwise step of dis- 
missing the parliamentary guard. Though, on petition from both 
Houses, it was restored next day, the Commons were much agitated ; and 
Strode moved to put the kingdom “ in a posture of defence.” There- 
upon an Impressment Bill was passed, which, while authorising the 
raising of troops for Ireland, forbade (as a safeguard against military 
violence) the putting of compulsion on men to serve outside their own 
county, except in case of foreign invasion. The Lords objecting to this 
provision, the majority in the Commons replied by bringing in a Mili tia 
Bill, under which the supreme command of the military forces was to be 
taken out of the King’s hands. A Lord-General was to be nominated 
in the Bill, with large powers ; and a Lord- Admiral, similarly 
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equipped, was to command the navy. This Bill, however, was carried 
no further. 

On December 15 it was resolved to take the grave step of printing 
and publishing the Remonstrance — it had been presented to the King on 
December 1 — and thus of appealing to the nation against the Crown. 
-The effect of this action was soon seen. The elections to the Common 
Council of the City showed a large Puritan majority. Charles thereupon 
dismissed Sir William Balfour, who, as Lieutenant of the Tower, had 
kept out Billingsley in the previous May, and appointed Thomas 
Lunsford, a disreputable officer, in his place. On December 23 he made 
an evasive answer to the Remonstrance, showing no intention of granting 
any of its demands, except in regard to summoning a national synod. 
Soon afterwards he dismissed the Constable of the Tower, Lord Newport, 
whom the Commons had requested, as Lunsford’s superior, to take control 
of that fortress. London was evidently to be overawed. Nevertheless, 
at the Lord Mayor’s request, Lunsford was dismissed, and Sir John 
Byron put in his place. Meanwhile worse news came from Ireland ; the 
whole island was blazing up in revolt. Tempers grew still more heated ; 
the mob broke into riot around Westminster and Whitehall ; blood was 
shed ; and the Bishops, the special objects of antipathy, were hindered, 
or conceived themselves hindered, from attending Parliament. Twelve 
of them, wdth Williams, now Archbishop of York, at their head, signed 
a protest, stating their inability to attend, and declaring that everything 
done by Parliament in their absence was null and void. The signatories 
were at once impeached by the Commons ; the impeachment was accepted 
bv the Lords, who resented the protest as an encroachment on their own 
privileges ; and on the same day the Bishops were sent to prison. Their 
enforced absence would clearly be a great gain to the parliamentary 
party in any subsequent voting in the House of Lords. 

It was now rumoured at Court that the leaders intended to follow up 
the blow by impeaching the Queen. As to her intrigues with the Pope, 
the Irish, the officers of the army, and others, evidence could easily be 
obtained. If such were the'intention, it must be anticipated at all costs. 
Hence the resolution to impeach five members of the Lower House — 
Pym, Hampden, Holies, Heselrige, and Strode; one peer. Lord Kim- 
bolton, was subsequently added to the list. On January 3, 1642, 
Attorney-General Herbert impeached the members before the House of 
Lords, on charges including an endeavour to seduce the army, encourage- 
ment to a foreign Power (Scotland) to invade the country, and a 
conspiracy to levy war upon the King. The Lords appointed a com- 
mittee to consider whether the impeachment was in order ; whereupon 
the King, taking the case out of their hands, sent the Serjeant-at-Arms 
to the House of Commons with orders to arrest the accused. The Lords, 
indignant at this encroachment on their judicial rights, joined the 
Commons in petitioning the King for an adequate guard. Having 
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clearly lost his hold on the Peers, Charles now determined to carry out 
the arrest himself. Although, only the day before, he had solemnly 
assured the Commons, on “ the word of a King,” that no violence should 
be done them, he went down to the House on January 4, attended by 
three or four hundred armed men. Pym, who had faithful friends at 
Court, had received warning in time ; and the five members withdrew by 
boat to the City. The scene which follow'ed has been told too often 
to need repetition here. “ I see,” said Charles, as he turned disappointed 
away, “all the birds are flown”; and, as he left the House, cries 
of “Privilege, Privilege,” sovmded in his ears. Next day he went in 
person to the City in order to obtain the surrender of the accused, but 
again met with a repulse. He had done the irremediable thing ; he 
had attempted a coup dCetat, and failed. On January 10 he left 
Whitehall, never to enter it again until he returned to die. Next day 
the Commons, who had meanwhile sat in committee at the Guildhall, 
returned in triumph to Westminster. 

So greatly were the affections, even of persons favourable to the King, 
alienat^ (as Clarendon confesses) by this violent and mismanaged action, 
that war could now be hardly more than a question of time. It was, 
however, delayed for seven long months, during which both parties, while 
negotiating as distinct and hostile Powers, strained every nerve to occupy 
points of vantage, and to arm themselves for the conflict which each felt 
to be almost inevitable. Yet, for some time, all hope of peace was not 
given up. Charles made concessions going far beyond any hitherto 
granted — concessions which, if made earlier, might have saved the 
distracted country from civil war. Even now they might have brought 
back peace but for the rooted distrust which the King’s previous 
conduct had engendered, and which his simultaneous actions now 
continued to infuse. The Commons, on their side, had reason enough 
for caution and self-restraint. It was but a small majority that gave 
Pym and his supporters the control of the Lower House. 'The majority 
in the Lords, even in the absence of almost all the Bishops, was by 
no means whole-hearted in its alliance with the Commons, and not 
unfrequently refused assent to their proposals. These divisions were 
reflected in the country at large. As the demands of the parliamentary 
party rose, the Commons lost the reputation they had hitherto enjoyed 
as the champions of law and order agtiinst violence and caprice, the 
restorers of the ancient system in the place of autocracy. Their temper 
and their actions became arbitrary and tyrannical ; they claimed and 
assumed powers as unconstitutional as those which Charles had for a 
while enjoyed. In short, the royalists became the true conservatives, 
and the character of revolutionaries passed to the other side. Parliament 
demanded, it is true, no more than was ultimately to pass into its hands ; 
but the mechanism which, in the next century, was to render possible 
the exercise of executive control by a large popularly-elected body was as 
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yet far from being invented ; and to many thinking men it seemed 
inconceivable that, without the gravest danger to the State, a Parliament 
should take upon itself the functions of a King. Consequently the 
harmony which had marked at least the political proceedings of the first 
year now entirely disappeared ; the Commons in fact no longer repre- 
sented the nation as a whole. Had it been possible to dissolve 
Parliament and to summon a new one, a solution of the problem might 
have been attained ; but this outlet was barred by the Act to which, 
with a fatal want of foresight, Charles had weakly given his consent. 
Such a solution being impossible, sovereignty was divided, and anarchy 
ensued. If the King was primarily responsible for bringing things to 
this pass, Pym and Ms colleagues, in regard to the events which imme- 
diately preceded the outbreak of war, cannot be absolved from blame. 

In view of what might happen, it was a matter of prime consequence 
for both parties to get possession of the sea-ports on the eastern and 
southern coasts — for Charles, in order to bring in men and supplies ; 
for Parliament, to prevent such reinforcements. Among these ports, none 
was at this moment more important than Hull, for, in addition to its 
convenience as a place of landing, it contained the stores and ammuni- 
tion collected for the war with Scotland. The King at once endeavoured 
to occupy it, but weis anticipated by Parliament, under whose directions 
it was secured by Sir John Hotham with the aid of the Yorkshire 
trained bands (January 31, 164i2). On the other hand, Byron refused to 
surrender the Tower. It was obvious, however, that he could not hold 
out long; and on February 11 the King consented to replace him by 
Sir John Conyers, a parliamentary nominee. 

A few days after leaving Whitehall, Charles had announced his 
intention of dropping the impeachment of the five members ; but he 
spoilt the effect of this concession by stating that he would prosecute 
them in another way. On January 20 he sent a conciliatory message to 
Westminster, inviting Parliament to state clearly what it considered 
necessary for the maintenance of its privileges, the security of “ the true 
religion,” and “the settling of ceremonies,” and professing his willing- 
ness to meet its wishes in these respects. But, while as determined as 
ever on ecclesiastical change, the leaders had now come to believe that 
nothing would be safe without military control ; and the main interest 
henceforward centred round the struggle for the command of the 
national force. After passing preliminary resolutions as to the guard- 
ing of the fortresses against surprise, and the nomination of the Lords- 
lieutenant (in whom the command of the militia was at that time 
vested), the Commons demanded that both fortresses and militia should 
be placed under persons in whom Parliament could confide. After 
much hesitation, the Lords concurred; and, on February 5, they at 
length passed the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, which they had shelved some 
three months before. Next day the King announced that he would 
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drop all proceedings against the five members; while, as to the forts 
and the militia, he expressed his readiness to entrust them to persons 
nominated in Parliament, provided that he should be allowed to make 
exceptions, and that the concession should be only for a time. By way 
of answer. Parliament nominated the new officers, but refused to set 
a limit to their terms. It was no mere temporary arrangement at 
which they aimed. Nevertheless, on February 13, the King, acting on 
the Queen’s advice, gave bis assent to the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, as 
well as to the Impressment Bill for Ireland, with the restriction men- 
tioned above, and promised to refer to Parliament all questions as to 
further reform of the Church and changes in the Liturgy, while re- 
serving his right to consider what might be proposed. Unfortunately 
the effect of these large concessions was undone by the interception of 
a letter from Digby (who had fled to Holland) pointing to a design for 
getting help from that quarter, and by the Queen’s departure for the 
same country (February 23). The fact that she took the Crown jewels 
with her could only be interpreted as part of the same design. 

A week earlier the Militia Ordinance, embodying the parliamentary 
proposals, had been placed before the King. MTien the Queen was gone, 
he replied that the new officers must receive commissions from himself, 
and that the limitation of their terms of office must rest with him. On 
March 2, in spite of the remonstrances of Parliament, he set out for the 
north. His object, it was feared, was only too plain. Both Houses 
thereupon resolved that the kingdom should be put “in a posture of 
defence,” and issued an ordinance appointing the newly-nominated 
Lords-Lieutenant to the command of the militia. This is the point at 
which, in the opinion of Banke, the quarrel became irreconcilable. It is 
not surprising that the King, on his side, went back upon his former 
offers, and, when asked by Lord Pembroke if he would not hand over 
the command of the militia for a time, replied, “By God, not for an 
hour.” Nevertheless, in the latter part of April, another attempt to 
settle the military question was made. A Militia Bid, based on the 
King’s previous suggestions, was passed in the Lords, and considered in 
the Lower House. It was limited in its operations to two years ; and it 
provided that the calling-out of the militia should be left to the Lords- 
Lieutenant (named in the Bill) acting under the King’s orders signified 
to both Houses of Parliament. 

Such divided control was unlikely to satisfy either party ; and things 
had gone too far for a compromise. Parliament had already sent orders 
to remove the munitions from HuU (April 18), and by their treatment 
of the Kentish Petition had shown a lamentable departure from the 
tolerant principles they claimed to represent. This petition, drawn up 
on March 25 by the grand jury of Kent, begged, among other things, 
that episcopal government might be preserved, that a clerical synod 
might be called to discuss ecclesiastical differences, and that the militia 
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question might be settled by law with the King’s consent. Four of the 
petitioners were sent for at once, and two were committed to the Tower ; 
and, when on April 30 the petition was actually presented to Parlia- 
ment, two of the gentlemen who brought it were likewise imprisoned. 
Such treatment could only do harm to the parliamentary cause. Mean- 
while, on April 23, the King had attempted, in person, to occupy Hull ; 
but Hotham held firm, and Charles, having no force sufficient to compel 
surrender, rode away. 

The month of May passed in mutual recriminations, unsatisfied 
requests, and preparations for war. On June 2 Parliament sent to the 
King a final statement of its demands in the shape of the Nineteen 
Propositions — demands more advanced, in several particulars, than any 
made before. The members of the King’s Council and other officials, 
even the Judges, were to be chosen by Parliament ; and no new Peers 
were to sit in the House of Lords without consent of both Houses. 
Tlie Militia Ordinance was to become law ; and the fortresses were to 
be handed over to parliamentary nominees. The Church was to be 
reformed as Parliament might decree ; and the children of Roman 
Catholics were to be educated as Protestants. Proposals such as 
these amounted to a complete transfer of sovereignty from the Crown 
to Parliament. They could not be accepted by the King, even as 
a basis of discussion ; nor, had he been willing, would the Royalist- 
Episcopalian part^q now at his back, have allowed him to consent. 

From Scotland and from Holland Charles asked for help in vain; and 
no other Power showed any inclination to interfere; but his English 
supporters increased day by day. An exodus of Royalist members from 
Westminster had for some time been going on ; very soon the minority 
in the Commons practically disappeared ; and some two-thirds of the 
Lords rallied to the King at York. On June 16, the day after thirty- 
five Peers had signed a protest declaring their belief in Charles’ pacific 
intentions, Commissions of Array were issued, empowering officers 
appointed by the King to raise troops in his name. Ne.xt day Newcastle 
was occupied by his adherents. Lord Herbert and other wealthy Peere 
poured their private resources into his exchequer ; and the Universities 
sent large contributions. On the other side, the Jlilitia Ordinance was 
taking effect throughout the country, at least south of the Humber; and 
on July 2 the fleet — a most important factor in the struggle — declared 
for Parliament, and accepted the Earl of Warwick as its admiral. Ten 
days later Lord Essex was nominated to the supreme command of the 
Parliamentary forces; and the members of both Houses swore to live 
and die with their general “for the preservation of the true religion, 
laws, liberties, and peace of the kingdom,” On July 15 the first blood 
was shed at Manchester, .»The Civil War had begun. 
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CHAPTER X. 

TffE FIRST CIVIL WAR, 1642-7. 

The raising of the King’s standard at Nottingham (August 22, 1642) 
was the formal opening of the Civil War. The measures taken by the 
two parties respectively to levy forces have already been briefly indicated. 
Charles had met the Parliamentary Militia Ordinance by issuing Com- 
missions of Array (May 11) ; but the legality of these commissions was 
disputed, and in Leicestershire, the first county in which they were 
executed, the men refused to join. On July 4 Parliament appointed 
a committee of fifteen, including five peers, to see to the safety of the 
kingdom and its own defence ; it voted that an army of 10,000 men 
should be raised in London and the neighbourhood, and issued a declara- 
tion (July 11) that the King had begun the war. Its numbers were 
by this time much reduced. More than one-third of the members had 
withdraAvn from the House of Commons, and three-fourths of the Lords 
were either Royalist or neutral. Of the Peers who remained at West- 
minster the Earl of Essex was the most considerable. He was appointed 
to command the Parliamentary army; and Clarendon affirms that no 
one else could have raised it, Charles proclaimed Essex and his officers 
traitors; the Houses replied by denouncing as traitors all who gave 
assistance to the King. 

It may be said broadly that the strength of the Royalist cause lay in 
the northern and western counti&s, while south and east sided with 
Parliament. But this was far from an equal division of the kingdom. 
The population of England was about five millions ; and of this popula- 
tion the country north of the Trent (which now contains two-fifths) then 
contained only one-seventh. London had nearly half-a-miUion inhabit- 
ants, one-third of the whole urban population. Next to it came Norwich 
and Bristol with less than 30,000 ; and no town in the north had half that 
number. There was a corresponding difference in wealth. Three-fourths 
of the ship-money assessment in l636 was laid upon the counties which 
lie south and east of a line drawn from Bristol to Hull. It is true that 
the King had many friends in all these counties among the nobility and 
gentry ; but on the other hand the towns of the north were on the 
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> Parliamentary side. Parliament held the dockyards, and nearly all the 
ports, and could move troops freely by sea from point to point. The 
great roads radiating from London also facilitated the movement of 
troops. The fleet consisted of sixteen ships in the Downs, and two in 
Irish waters, with twenty-four merchant ships; and (thanks to ship- 
money) it was in good condition. The importance of its adhesion to the 
Parliamentary side can hardly be overrated. Thus assisted, Parliament 
gained command of the coast, and secured the customs revenues, which 
at this time exceeded a quarter of a million. The King found it very 
difficult to obtain help from abroad, or to take or hold places on the coast. 

But war demands unity of direction; and here the Royalist cause 
should have enjoyed a great advantage. The Parliament at West- 
minster was a loose aggregate, embracing many shades of opinion, 
many sorts of character, with no defined head; the King was the 
unquestioned leader of his pai-ty. His shiftiness and instability went far 
to deprive him of the benefit of this distinction. His followers, mode- 
rates and extremists alike, lost faith in him ; and his schemes were 
brought to failure. “ Take a good resolution and pursue it. . .to begin 
and then to stop is your ruin — experience shows it you,” wrote 
Henrietta Maria fi'om the Hague in May, 1642; and at the end of 
1644 she wrote firom Paris that his reputation as irresolute was the thing 
of all others that had most injured him there. Her influence with him 
was great, and was always in favour of vigorous action ; but her pre- 
judices and want of judgment outweighed her spirit and energy. 

The King, like the Parliament, had to create an army. In France 
there was a standing army and money to raise additional troops ; and 
thus Richelieu had been able, as he boasted, to ruin the Huguenot 
faction, to humble the pride of the nobles, to reduce all the King’s 
subjects to their duty, and to exalt the King’s name to its proper 
position among foreign nations. With the same resources Strafford 
might have played the same part. But there was no taille in England, 
and there were no regular troops, except a few small garrisons. When 
expeditions were to be sent abroad, regiments were specially raised ; and, 
if volunteers fell short, men were pressed. Home defence was provided 
for by the militia, which was based on the immemorial obligation of 
all men to serve, if required, in case of invasion. The obligation had 
been defined by the Statute of Winchester in 1285, and was enforced by 
commissions of array. In issuing such a commission in 1573, Elizabeth 
had directed that out of the total number of each shire a convenient 
number of men should be selected, “ meet to be sorted in bands, and to 
be trained and exercised in such sort as may reasonably be borne by 
a common charge of the whole county.” Thus they got the name of 
the “ trained bands ” ; butithe training soon dwindled into a perfunctory 
inspection once a month. An officer of the Essex horse wrote in 1639 ; 
« W^e admit into our trained bands, without judgment or discretion, any 
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that are offered, how unlikely or incapable soever they be of the art 
militarie ; yea, which is worse, we suffer them almost eve^y training to 
alter their men and put in new ones ; and how is it possible, with our 
best skill and pains, to make such men soldiers ?” It was only in London 
that the trained bands reached a fair standard of efficiency. 

In the first Bishops’ War the English army had been formed of the 
trained bands of counties north of the Humber ; and Sir Edmund Verney 
wrote, “I dare say there was never so raw, so unskilful, and so un- 
willing an army, brought to fight.” In the second war (1640) the 
counties south of the Humber fuimshed the men. They were for the 
most part pressed men, equally raw, and of a lower class. “ Coat and 
conduct money” (an advance by the counties to be repaid by the Crown) 
w'as one of the exactions which were being called in question as illegal ; 
consequently the soldiers were irregularly paid and badly clothed. They 
committed excesses of all sorts on their march northward, and w'ere 
described by Sir Jacob Astley as “arch knaves.” 

In the reign of James I the militia had been relieved of the obligation 
to equip themselves with arms and armour ; and county magazines had 
been formed in which their equipment was stored. The trained bands 
(excepting those from the City of London) played no gi-eat part in the 
civil war. Some refused to muster, others refused to fight, and nearly 
all refused to move far from home ; so that they could only be used for 
local and temporary duty. But each side tried to secure the county 
magazines; and the arms in them were usually handed over to volunteers. 
While the King was “borrowing” arms and ammunition from the 
magazine at NoiHngham, Oliver Cromwell, member for Cambridge, sei ( 
the Cambridge magazine for the service of Parliament. At the s£ u 
time he intercepted some of the college plate which was being sent tc tae 
King; for the University of Cambridge, like that of Oxford, was Roya ist. 

Though the recruits of both armies knew nothing of war or of 
soldiering, there was no lack of officers to instruct them. Large numbers 
of Englishmen and Scotchmen had served in the Low Countries or in 
Germany; the Dutch school being the more methodical, the Swedish 
the more enterprising. Among the English leaders who played a 
prominent part in the civil war, Es.sex, Waller, and Skippon on the 
one side, and Goring, Hopton, and Astley on the other, had foreign 
experience. Many Scots were employed on this account, such as Crawford, 
Balfour, King, and Ruthven, though, as Clarendon remarks, “ it was no 
easy thing to value that people at the rate they did set upon themselves.” 
Charles’ nephew, Rupert, son of the Elector Palatine, had seen some 
service as a boy with the Dutch and the Swedes. He came to England 
with his younger brother, Maurice; and, though he was only in his 
twenty-third year, Charles made him general-of the horse. “ He should 
have some one to advise him,” wrote the Queen, “for, believe me, he 
is yet very young and self-willed.” 
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Coin missions were issued to men of influence authorising them to 
raise regiments of foot or troops of horse for the service of the King 
or of Parliament. They were formed in the district where the colonel’s 
property lay, and equipped by their officers, though Parliament allowed 
“ mounting money.” The normal strength of foot-regiments was 1200 ; 
but the Whitecoats, raised by the Earl of Newcastle in Northumberland, 
were SOOO strong, while others were not as many hundreds. Troops of 
horse numbered 50 or 60 men, and were formed into regiments of 
about 500. Regiments of dragoons (or mounted infantry) were also 
raised on both sides. With the view of encouraging apprentices to enlist, 
the Houses issued an order that their indentures should not be forfeited, 
and that the time spent in the ranks should be reckoned as part of their 
terra of apprenticeship. 

Both sides laid great stress on the possession of Portsmouth. Its 
governor, George Goring, the most plausible of self-seekers, elected, 
after much balancing, to hold it for the King ; but, finding himself shut 
in both by sea and land, he surrendered it to Sir William , Waller 
(September 7). It was in order to save Portsmouth that Charles set up 
his standai’d at Nottingham on August 22, though he was not ready 
to fight. Ten days before, he had summoned his Protestant subjects 
north of Trent, or within twenty miles south of it, to meet him there ; 
but the muster fell short of one thousand. He hoped to draw the 
Parliamentary forces towards him, and to enable the Marquis of Hertford, 
whom he had sent into the west, to go to the relief of Goring. But 
Hertford failed in Somerset, and was forced to take shelter in Sherborne 
Castle. The Earl of Newcastle, who was entrusted with ^e four northern 
counties, was raising troops in Northumberland, and had secured the 
Tyne as a port for the King; but Lord Strange, who became soon 
afterwards Earl of Derby, and had promised great things in Lanca- 
shire, met with a repulse at Manchester. Charles himself had failed with 
some loss of life in a second attempt upon Hull (July 15), and in an 
attempt upon Coventry. He had met with a lukewarm reception in 
Yorkshire; and there were many so-called “Gadarenes,” who expressed 
the wish that he would go elsewhere. It seemed likely that, as Pym 
and Hampden were said to have predicted, he would not be able to 
raise an army. 

“I would not have the King trample on the Parliament, nor the 
Parliament lessen him so much as to make a way for the people to rule 
us all.” So Lord Savile wrote ; and it was the state of mind of many 
better men. Even in Cornwall, where the partisans of the King exceeded 
those of the Parliament, Clarendon tells us that “ there was a third sort 
(for a party they cannot be called) greater than either of the other, both 
in fortune and number,” who preferred to be neutral. It is reckoned 
that the total number of men in arms was never more than about 
2^ per cent, of the population, one-tenth of the proportion which the 
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two Boer Republics lately put into the field. ; and this indicates the half- 
hearted sympathies of the bulk of the people of all classes. “ If the 
King had had money,” says Hobbes, “he might have had soldiers enough 
in England ; for there were very few of the common people that cared 
much for either of the causes, but would have taken any side for pay and 
plunder.” Of the nobility, some, like Savile, oscillated from side to side ; 
others “ warilv distributed their family to both sides.” 

There were many, however, with whom the sentiment of loyalty was 
deep-rooted, and who, while disapproving of the King’s acts and of his 
mlvisers, felt bound to draw their swords for him when it came to war ; 
just as high-minded Southerners felt bound to go with their State in the 
American civil war, though they had opposed secession. Others were 
animated by dislike of Puritanism — for its narro\vness (as Falkland), 
or for its rigour (as Goring) — ^by contempt for the classes in which the 
main strength of Puritanism lay, or by provincial jealousy of London 
dictation. Others, especially the wealthy Roman Catholics, felt that 
their interests were bound up with those of the King. He hesitated for 
a time to admit Catholics to his ranks, but they sent him money : the 
Earl of Worcester furnished <£’120,000, The nobility and gentry who 
joined him, not only served in person, but paid the men they brought 
with them. By the middle of September his numbers rose to 10,000. 
But the sacrifices which his adherents made for him gave rise to embar- 
rassing claims on their part, and weakened his authority; there were 
jealousies between the leading commanders, and friction between the 
military and civil members of his Council. 

The Parliamentary army which was to oppose the King was assembled 
near Northampton, and numbered 20,000 men when Essex took command 
of it, on Sept. 10. It was expected to make short work of the Royalists. 
There were even hopes that the King’s army would dissolve without 
fighting, and that he might be captured in his quarters. The commission 
of Essex was “ to rescue his Majesty’s person, and the persons of the 
Prince and the Duke of York, out of the hands of those desperate 
persons who Avere then about him.” To secure his person was the chief 
thing to be aimed at, just as on his side the main objective was the 
recovery of his capital. “So long as j'ou are in the world,” the Queen 
wrote to him (August 31), “assuredly England can have no rest nor 
peace, unless you consent to it ; and assuredly that cannot be unless you 
are restored to your just prerogatives.” It Avas this conviction, shared 
by the King and his adversaries, which ultimately cost him his head. 
But, if the Parliamentarians expected a short war, the aristocmtic 
Royalists regarded their enemies as feeble and unwarlike. Both sides, 
in short, like true Englishmen, underrated their opponents. 

Charles was not strong enough to fight a battle, or to hold hirf ground 
at Nottingham. He retreated to Shrewsbury eind Chester ; and Byron, 
1 - - nr Pnlding Oxford for him, was obliged to retire on Worcester. He 
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was followed by Essex, whose advance-guard was surprised and routed by 
Rupert at Powick Bridge (September 23) ; but Essex occupied Worcester 
next day, and remained there nearly a month. The King found plenty 
of loyal support on the Welsh border. His numbers grew ; but he was 
short of arms and money. The Queen had not been able to send him 
much ; and part of what she had sent him had been intercepted. Half 
of his horse had no firearms. The foot consisted in those days of 
musketeers and pikemen, in the proportion of two to one. Few of the 
Royalist musketeers had swords, and none of the pikemen had corslets. 
Some three or four hundred men had only cudgels or pitchforks. 
The King provided for his foot, but his horse lived on the country, 
and searched the houses of Roundheads for arms and plunder. 

On October 12 he set out from Shrewsbury to march on London. 
He was about half-way thither when, learning that Essex was coming up 
behind him, he turned and gave him battle at Edgehill (October 23). 
Essex had put garrisons into Worcester and other places, and to hasten 
his march he had left his guns behind with a guard, so that the two 
armies were now equal in number’s, about 14,000 each. The Pai’liamen- 
tarians were much better equipped than the Royalists, but the latter 
had 4000 horse against 3000, and they were di’awn from classes more 
accustoined to riding and to the use of arms. It was cavah’y that decided 
battles in those days ; and in Rupert the Royalists had a leader who 
had learnt the shock tactics of Gustavus. “ He put that spirit into 
the King’s army that all men seemed resolved,” says Sir Philip Warwick ; 
“and, had he been as cautious as he was a forward fighter, and a 
knowing person in all parts of a soldier, he had most probably been 
a very fortunate one. He showed a great and exemplary temperance, 
which fitted him to undergo the fatigues of a vrar, so as he deserved 
the character of a soldier.” 

The Earl of Lindsey had been appointed general of the King’s army, 
but Rupert was not placed under his orders ; and there was a difference 
between them as to the relative merits of the Dutch and Swedish systems. 
Charles sided with Rupert; Lindsey resigned his office, and met his 
death at the head of his regiment. Rupert justified the King’s decision 
by routing the Parliamentary cavalry on both wings, and part of the 
infantry. But to keep victorious horsemen in hand, and rally them for 
fresh action, is always difficult ; the character of the Cavaliers and Rupert’s 
own temperament made it impossible. Even the reserve of cavalry, 
“ with spurs and loose reins, followed the chase which their left wing 
had led them.” While the whole of the Royalist horse was pursuing 
and plundering, two regiments of Parliamentary horse which had been 
held in reserve helped their foot to get the better of the King’s infantry. 
What would have been a 'decisive victory if Rupert had handled his 
cavalry as Enghien handled his the year’ after at Rocroi, proved a 
drawn battle, which neither side cared to renew next day. By retiring 
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to Warwick, however, Essex left the fruits of victory to the King, 
who marched on to Oxford. That city became his headquarters for the 
rest of the war. Patrick Ruthven, Earl of Forth (and afterwards of 
Brentford), an old soldier who had served with the Swedes, hut was now 
“ much decayed in his parts,” was made nominal commander-in-chief. 

Charles at first meant to remain at Oxford for the winter, but Rupert 
persuaded him to advance on London. His approach alarmed the 
citizens ; and the Houses were induced to make overtures for peace. To 
take full advantage of the agitation in London he should have pushed 
on rapidly and offered favourable terms ; but his advance was so leisurely 
that Essex, marching from Warwick by St Albans, reached the capital 
before him. Earthworks had been thrown up, fre.sh troops raised, and 
Essex was able to muster 24,000 men at Turnham Green. On Novem- 
ber 12 Rupert drove the Parliamentary outposts out of Brentford, and 
sacked that town ; but here the Royalist successes euded. Essex stood 
strictly on the defensive; and the King was not strong enough to attack. 
He marched up the Thames to Kingston, and crossed the river there, 
as though intending to strike at London from the south. He turned 
westward, however ; and within a week his army was back at Reading. 
Leaving a strong ganison there, he returned to Oxford, 

Both in the west and in the north the Royalist cause made progress 
in the latter part of 1642, Hertford had left Sherborne Castle after 
the surrender of Portsmouth, and had betaken himself to South Wales, 
where he raised some regiments of foot, with which he joined the King 
at Oxford. He had sent his horse and dragoons into Cornwall under Sir 
Ralph Hopton, one of the best and ablest of the Cavaliers ; and, with 
the help of the trained bands, Hopton drove out the Parliamentarians. 
The trained bands refused to fight outside their own county ; so Hopton 
enlisted volunteers, and marched to Exeter. Not meeting with the 
support he reckoned on in Devon, and being short of supplies, he retired 
to Cornwall ; but he turned on the Parliamentary forces which followed 
him, routed them at Bradock Down (January 19, 1643), and took a 
large number of prisoners. He then prepared to besiege Plymouth. 

In Yorkshire the gentry had come to an agreement for local 
neutrality, and those who wi.shed to fight joined the main annies ; but 
Parliament set this agreement aside, and appointed Lord Fairfax to 
command on its behalf. The Yorkshire Cavdiers invited the Earl of 
Newcastle to come to their assistance. He crossed the Tees with 8000 
men (December 1), relieved York, and forced Fairfax to fall back from 
Tadcaster to Selby. Pushing on to Pontefract, NeAvcastle interposed 
between Selby and the towns of the West Riding, which were ardently 
Parliamentarian, His troops occupied Leeds and Wakefield, but met 
with a repulse at Bradford ; and the youfiger Fairfax (Sir Thomas), 
already conspicuous for zeal and dash, made his way thither, organised the 
townsmen, and soon recovered Leeds (January 23). Newcastle, however. 
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planted a strong garrison in Newark, which gave him a foothold south 
of the Trent, and brought lum within one hundred miles of Oxford. 

The indecisive results of the first campaign, disappointing as they 
were to both parties, seemed to make it possible to open negotiations 
for peace with some hope of success. During the autumn Charles had 
made two attempts to treat — one in August, only three days after he 
had set up his standard ; the other in September. On the first occasion. 
Parliament rejected his overtures off-hand ; on the second, when no less 
a person than Falkland acted as his envoy, the Houses declared their 
unwillingness to treat unless the King would promise to withdraw his 
protection from any whom they might declare to be delinquents, and to 
allow the charges incurred by Parliament since he left London to be 
defrayed from the estates of such persons. It could never have been 
expected that the King would accept a proposal of such wholesale 
confiscation ; and its flagrant injustice brought numerous recruits to his 
side. That it was disagreeable to many even in Parliament became 
evident when the imminent danger which threatened during the King’s 
march on London enabled the peace-party, never wholly suppressed 
during the early years of the war, to lift up its voice. Towards the 
end of October, a proposal for negotiation was brought forward in the 
Lords, and accepted by the Commons. Their object was to obtain an 
armistice, which the Eng, w'hile things were going well with him, was 
not disposed to grant. After his rebuff at Tm-nham Green, he offered to 
treat; and Parliament, while blaming him for attacking Brentford during 
the negotiations, took his proposals into consideration (November 21). 
A long debate ensued, in which the war-party eventually got the upper 
hand. The proposals sent to the King, who was then at Reading, were 
prsicticaUy the same as those made in September, and met with the 
same fate. 

A more serious attempt at settlement was made early in the next 
year. The pacific party in the Common Council of the City, urged by 
the Royalist merchants, had succeeded in carrying a petition for peace. 
Tliis was taken up by the Lords, who prepared certain propositions, which 
were considered by the Commons just before Christmas. Unfortunately 
the pacificators had no clear idea of how peace was to be obtained, 
while the war-party at least knew their own mind. Consequently, 
though the Commons agreed to negotiate, they resolved to insist on 
disbandment of both armies as a preliminary condition, and hmriedly 
passed a Bill for the abolition of Episcopacy, to which they gained the 
assent of the Lords on January 30, 1643. Such a measure augured ill 
for the success of the negotiations, which, however, opened at Oxford 
on February 1. The denvmds now put forward by Parliament closely 
resembled those embodied in the Nineteen Propositions of the previous 
June, with the serious additions that Bishops, Deans and Chapters, 
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Archdeacons, in short, the whole existing hierarchy, should he 
abolished ; that Church government should be settled on a basis to be 
determined by Parliament in consultation with the Assembly of Divines, 
which was now sitting under authority of a Bill passed by both Houses 
in the previous October; that the navy as well as the army should 
be under parliamentary control ; and that delinquents, i.e. the King’s 
supporters, should be left to the tender mercies of Parliament. It is 
needless to describe the hollow negotiations that followed. Neither 
party was in earnest ; and it must be allowed tliat the terms offered by 
Parliament were such as could have been accepted only by a beaten foe. 
The parties did not get so far even as to arrange the details of an 
armistice ; and the war went on meanwhile. The King eventually 
demanded (April 8) that his magazines, ships, forts, etc. should be 
restored to him ; that expelled Members of Parliament should be 
allowed to return ; and that Parliament should adjourn to some place 
outside London. These proposals were rejected on April 14; and the 
Treaty of Oxford ” came to an end. No serious efforts for peace were 
made again during the next two years. 

From the outset of the war, financial difficulties pressed heavily on 
both parties ; but in this respect the advantage was at first with the 
Jloyalists. Although the towns and districts controlled by Parliament 
were far more populous and wealthy than those which adhered to the 
Crown, the mercantile classes were less willing to contribute to Parlia- 
mentary necessities, and were probably less able to find ready money, 
than the rich nobles and gentry who rallied to the King. The Prince of 
Orange, though unwilling to send troops, advanced over a million of 
money. Moreover the ancient feudal attachment of the peasantry to 
the lords of the soil enabled the latter to raise troops of followers at 
comparatively shght expense ; and to this personal loyalty the enthusiasm 
of the townsmen for the Parhamentary cause supplied, at first, a very 
inadequate counterpart. Parliament, at the outset, relied on voluntary con- 
tributions. It was naturally reluctant to impose taxation, not so much 
because it was unconstitutional as because it was sure to be unpopular. 
But free gifts and loans soon proved totally inadequate to provide for 
an array which cost a million a year, while the navy required ^£*300,000 
besides. The customs-duties were levied by Parliament, but, owing to 
the falling-off of trade, brought in only J*2000 a month. The sequestra- 
tion of the estates of the Bishops, the cathedi’al lands, and the property 
of delinquents, could not fiU the gap. Consequently, so early as 
November, 1642, it was resolved to impose a tax; and an assessment 
was ordered of all inhabitants of London and Westminster who had 
not made a voluntary contribution. On December 8 this was extended 
to the whole country. There was considerable resistance ; and wealthy 
resisters were imprisoned. In February, 1643, the scheme of taxation 
was developed ; and commissioners were appointed to assess property for 
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M’eekly contributions throughout the kingdom. Even this, however, was 
insufficient ; and in March Pym proposed to levy an excise. Though 
this proposal was rejected at the time, the Royalist successes of the 
following summer proved its necessity ; and on July 22 an excise 
ordinance was issued. On these two elastic sources of revenue, direct 
and indirect, Parliament mainly subsisted during the war; and its 
financial system was continued, in principle, after the Restoration. 

The progress made in the west and north during the winter shaped 
Charles’ plan for the campaign of 1643. He expected by March to have 
40,000 men in the field ; and his plan was that he should himself hold 
Essex in check in the Midlands, while Newcastle and Hopton, pushing 
south and east respectively, should join hands on the Thames below 
London, stop the passage of shipping, and starve the City into surrender. 
The Queen was now at York, having landed at Bridlington a few 
days before. She had been escorted from Holland by Tromp, and had 
brought with her a good supply of arms and money. The Commons 
passed a resolution for her impeachment (May 22), and sent it up to the 
Lords. There was little hope of other aid from abroad for Charles. 
The Prince of Orange had done what he could, but Dutch sympathy was 
mainly with Parliament. As regards France, Charles, without winning 
the goodwill of the Huguenots, had made an enemy of Richelieu, who 
(accoi'ding to Madame de Motteville) “ thought it absolutely necessary 
for the weal of France that that prince should have trouble in his 
country.” The death of Richelieu (December 4, 1642) did not change 
French policy in this respect. As for Denmark, she was on the point of 
a war with Sweden, for which she was ill prepared ; and Christian IV could 
do nothing for his nephew. 

Apart from the army of Essex, Parliament had relied on county 
organisation for defence during the first few mouths of the war. It was 
found that larger units were desirable ; and in December ordinances were 
passed for an Association of the Midland counties — Leicester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Rutland, Buckingham, Bedford, and Huntingdon ; and 
another of the Eastern counties — Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, 
and Hertford. The Midland Association soon broke up ; Huntingdon 
was transferred to the Eastern Association in May, 1643, and Lincoln was 
added to it in September, so that it finally consisted of seven shires. 
These shires contained one-fifth of the wealth of the kingdom ; the people 
were a tough stock, deeply Puritan ; and the Eastern Association became the 
mainstay of the Parliamentary cause. The committees by which its affairs 
were managed included a considerable number of men of rank and position. 

Among these was Oliver Cromwell. He had commanded a troop in 
Essex’ regiment of horse^ one of the two regiments which helped to 
break the Royalist foot at Edgehill, though it is doubtful whether he 
was himself piesent at the battle. Pie had told his consul Hampden at 
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that time that the Parliamentary troops would always be beaten as long 
as they consisted of “ old, decayed serving-men, tapsters, and such kind 
of fellows.” In January he went back to Cambridge, and converted his 
troop into a regiment, finding plenty of yeomen eager to serve under 
him. He accepted none but those “ who had the fear of God before 
them, and made some conscience of what they did,” His regiment con- 
sisted of five troops in March, and rose to fourteen by the end of the year. 
The name of Ironsides, given by Rupert to Cromwell himself after 
Mamton Moor, attached itself to the regiment ; but the men were not 
cuirassiers, as the name suggests. They wore lighter ai’mour, and were 
classed as harquebussiers, though their weapons were sword and pistols. 
Discipline was strict among them ; and it was said of them two years 
afterwards, “ there was none of them known to do the least wrong by 
plunder, or any abuse to any country people where they came.” 

Their discipline showed itself also on the battlefield. In Clarendon’s 
words, “ though the King’s troops prevailed in the charge, and routed 
those they charged, they never rallied themselves again in order, nor 
could be brought to make a second charge the same day. . .whereas 
Cromwell’s troops, if they prevailed, or though they were beaten and 
routed, presently rallied again, and stood in good order till they received 
new orders.” He points out that this was not the case with other 
Parliamentary hoi-se. While Cromwell followed Rupert’s example in 
always attacking, instead of waiting to be attacked, he relied more on 
the superiority of his men in hand-to-hand fighting with sword and 
pistol than on the shock of a charge at speed, and he was satisfied with 
“a good round trot.” 

By occupying Oxford as his headquarters, with outlying garrisons, 
the King had driven a wedge into the heart of the Parliamentary 
territory; and during the winter he tried to widen this wedge, and 
lessen the intervals separating him from Hop ton and Newcastle. But 
he lost more ground than he gained. The Royalists of Cheshire and 
Lancashire were defeated by Sir William Brereton at Nantwich 
(January 28) ; Lichfield was taken (March 4) ; and Sir William Waller, 
by “nimble and successful marches,” surprised the troops blockading 
Gloucester, took Hereford (April 25), and then rejoined Essex. 

In the middle of April Essex again took the field at the head of an 
army of nearly 20,000 men. Hampden and others urged him to “ strike 
at the root ” by marching on Oxford ; but he thought it necessary first 
to recover Reading. The garrison of 4000 men were of much more 
importance than the place, but by the terms of surrender they were 
allowed to rejoin the King. This practice had much to do with the 
prolongation of the war. It was June before Essex found himself able 
to move on to Oxford ; and by that time Chajles had received the arms 
and ammunition brought over by the Queen, of which he was sorely in 
need. The Queen herself followed a month afterwards, with ein escort 
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of 5000 men from Newcastle’s army, Essex made no serious attempt 
to intercept her. While he moved ineffectually between Oxford and 
Aylesbury, his army was wasting away from sickness and desertion ; and 
by the end of July he had less than 6000 men fit for duty. Rupert 
made raids to cut off his convoys ; and it was on the return from one of 
these raids that the skirmish at Chalgrove took place, which inflicted on 
the Parliamentary cause the irreparable loss of Hampden (June 18). 

Meamvhile things were going well with the Royalists in the west. 
Hopton had been unable to take Plymouth ; but at Stratton, near Rude 
(May 16), he had stormed a camp held by 5000 infantry with guns, and 
had taken 1700 prisoners, his own force being only 2400. Waller, who 
had won the name of William the Conqueror in Gloucestershire, was 
sent to hold him in check, but foimd himself overmatched. Hopton 
pushed across Devon into Somerset, and was joined at Chard by Hertford 
and Prince Maurice. The Cornish army, as it was still called, now 
numbered flOOO men ; it occupied Tamiton and marched on Bath. 
Waller, a most expert “shifter and chooser of ground,” baffled the 
Royalists there, and followed them to Devizes, where he invested 
Hopton’s foot; but Maurice brought some fresh cavalry from Oxford, 
and Waller’s army was destroyed at Roundway Down (July 13). He 
had been extolled as the coming man by those who were dissatisfied with 
Essex, and he attributed his disaster to Essex’ jealousy. Rupert joined 
the victors a few days afterwards, and led them to Bristol, which was 
stormed after three days’ siege (July 26). The west was now entirely in 
the hands of the Royalists, with the exception of a few towns on the 
coast. But the habit of living on the country, to which their necessities 
had driven them, persisted when there was no need for it, and made then- 
presence unwelcome even to their sympathisers. Bitter complaints were 
made to the King of the plundei-ing of Dorset homesteads by Maurice’s 
troopers ; and Maurice himself was blamed by Hertford for sho^ving no 
consideration except to his men. 

In the north, Newcastle had an army of 10,000 men, notwithstanding 
the detachments he had sent to Oxford. The Fairfaxes maintained 
themselves in the West Riding for a time, and Sir Thomas stormed 
Wakefield (May 20), taking 1400 prisoners. But he and his father were 
ovei-powered at Adwalton Moor (June 30), and were obliged to take 
refuge in Hull. This was soon the only place in Yorkshire which 
remained to the Parliament, for Scarborough Castle had been betrayed 
by its governor, Sir Hugh Cholmley, in March. Hull itself had been 
nearly lost by the treachery of Sir John Hotham and his son, but they 
were arrested in time. 

Essex had sent orders that the forces of the Eastern Counties should 
unite to relieve Lincolnshire, and if possible to lend a hand to the 
Fairfaxes in Yorkshire. In a skirmish at Grantham (May 13) Cromwell 
showed tlie quality of his regiment by routing a force twice as large as 
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his own ; and on reaching Nottingham he strongly urged that the 
6000 men w'ho had been brought together there should go on to 
Yorkshire. But local interests were too powerful. Lord Grey of Groby, 
who commanded the forces of the Midland Association, was anxious 
about his father’s house near Leicester ; and other leaders were afraid of 
exposing their own districts to raids from Newark. Towards the end of 
July, Cromwell and Meldrum went to the assistance of Lord Willoughby 
of Parham, who was holding Gainsborough against Newcastle’s cavalry. 
They defeated this force and killed its commander, Charles Cavendish ; 
but they found themselves in presence of the whole army of Newcastle, 
and were forced to abandon all Lincolnshire, except Boston. 

A plot for a Royalist rising in London was brought to light at the 
end of May. It was reckoned that one-thiid of the population of the 
City was in favour of the King, while in the suburbs the proportion was 
much larger. The plot originated with Edmund Waller, the poet, but 
it was matured by Lord Conway, one of the peers who had remained at 
Westminster to further the King’s interests. The Parliamentary leaders 
were to be seized, as well as the gates and the magazines ; and a force of 
3000 m^, sent by the King, was to be introduced. A commission of 
array signed by Charles was held in readiness to legalise the enterprise. 
The discovery of this plot, together with evidence that the King was 
negotiating with the Irish rebels, enabled Pym to persuade both Houses 
to impose a covenant, binding all who took it to support the forces raised 
in defence of Parliament against those raised by the King, “ so long as 
the Papists now in open war against the Parliament shall by force of 
arms be protected from the justice thereof.” Charles met this step by a 
proclamation (June 20), declaring the Parliament to be no longer free, 
and all who abetted it in its usurpation to be liable to the penalties of 
high treason. In August both sides began to authorise impressment. 

The advantage which Parliament enjoyed from command of the sea 
became most apparent when the fortune of war was most adverse. The 
time seemed to have come for the three Royalist armies to converge upon 
London, and carry out the King’s plan of campaign. But the Cavaliers 
of Yorkshire were unwilling to go south while Hull remained a 
Parliamentary port; the men of Cornwall and Devon insisted on the 
reduction of Plymouth ; and both places, being open to succour from 
the sea, were difficult to take. The Welsh, too, were uneasy about 
Gloucester, the only Parliamentary ganison in the Severn valley. That 
place, at all events, could be shut in ; and the King was assured that 
Massey, the governor, could be gained over. He sat down before it on 
August 10. Parliament made the most of the breathing-time which 
these sieges afforded. Before the end of the month Essex was on his 
way to relieve Gloucester with 15,000 men, including some of the City 
trained bands. A home-counties army was formed for Waller ; and it 
was resolved that the army of the Eastern Association should be raised to 
10,000 foot, and commanded by the Earl of Manchester. 
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On tlie approach of Essex the King raised the siege of Gloucester, 
and chose a position in the Cotswolds to bar the return of the Parlia- 
mentary army. Essex outmanoeuvred him ; but by dint of hard march- 
ing the King reached Newbury first. An obstinate battle was fought 
there (September 20), in which Falkland threw away the life of which 
he was weary, and the City trained bands showed the benefit of practising 
postures in the artillery garden by repulsing Rupert’s horse on an open 
heath. Neither side gained the victory; but the Royalists had exhausted 
their ammunition, and retreated to Oxford next day, leaving the road 
to Reading open for Essex. There his array melted away, and he had to 
fall back as far as Windsor. He told the citizens of London that they 
must make peace imless they could discover a fountain of gold, or find 
volunteers who would serve without pay. Similar complaints came from 
other quarters, for the obligations incurred towards the Scots drained 
the resources of Parliament. Cromwell wrote to St John that he had 
“ a lovely company,” but no means of support for it except the poor 
sequestrations of the county of Huntingdon. 

In November Waller tried to capture Basing House, a Royalist outpost 
in Hampshire belonging to the Catholic Marquis of Winchester ; but his 
troops were mutinous for want of pay ; the London regiments deserted 
in a body ; and on Hopton’s approach he had to fall back on Farnham. 
Hopton had been laid up by wounds for some months, but had taken 
the field again in the autumn. After going to the assistance of Lord 
Ogle, who had surprised Winchester, he relieved Basing House, and 
gained possession of Arundel (December 9). But his small army was 
too widely extended; and Waller, falling on part of it at Alton 
(December 13), took nearly a thousand prisoners, and recovered Arundel. 

In the north, Newcastle, after spending six weeks before HuU, found 
himself obliged to raise the siege (October 12), and retired to York. 
Cromwell had been sent back to Lincolnshire, and had been joined there 
by Fairfax, whose cavalry, being useless for the defence of Hull, was 
shipped across the Humber. On October 11 Fairfax and Cromwell 
routed a strong body of horse and dragoons imder the governor of 
Newark at Winceby, near Plorncastle. Lincoln surreuder’ed to Man- 
chester a few days afterwards, and Gainsborough before the end of the 
year. By occupying Newport Pagnell in October, Rupert threatened 
the eastern counties and the roads from London to the north ; but Essex 
succeeded in guarding them, and forced the Royalists back. 

The campaign of 1643 had been distinctly favourable to the King; 
but his very successes forced his opponents to take a step which eventu- 
ally turned the scale. Three years earlier, Scotland had intervened with 
potent effect in English affairs ; and the tacit alliance between the 
Opposition leaders and the Scots had enabled the former to win their 
political victories during the first year of the Long Parliament. The 
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connexion then established had not ceased with the retirement of the 
Scottish army in 1641 ; and evidences of this connexion supplied Charles 
with the grounds on which he impeached the five members in January, 
1642. \^en the King was marching on London in the following 
November, both Houses agreed to revive the alliance in an active form, 
and to imite the Scots to create a diversion in the north of England. 
The danger passed by ; and the proposal was laid aside for the time. 
But early in May, 1643, P)rm moved the Commons to request assistance 
from Scotland ; and the House adopted his advice. The Lords, how- 
ever, seem to have been reluctant ; and action was deferred for more than 
two months. 

Meanwhile events had occurred in Scotland which increased the 
readiness of the Scots to welcome proposals for an alliance. In May it 
had been resolved, on Argyll’s initiative, to summon a Convention of 
Estates north of the Tweed. This body, which was to meet towards 
the end of June, would supply a national authority with which the 
English Parliament could deal conddently. During the interval, the 
Eaxl of Antrim was taken prisoner in Ulster ; and papers were found on 
him which disclosed the existence of a plot for a Royalist rising in 
Scotland, to be headed by Montrose, and supported by a Catholic force 
from Ireland. This was Strafford’s old plan, revived in a new form, and 
rendered more tlrreatening by what was known or surmised as to the 
negotiations then proceeding between Charles and his Irish rebels. If 
these negotiations should succeed, it was clear that the King would 
receive powerful assistance, which he might employ either in England or 
Scotland, or in both countries. No wonder that the common danger 
drew together Protestants north and south of the Tweed, and that 
Scottish Presbyterians and English Parliamentarians alike became con- 
vinced that “ there was a fixed resolution in the Popish party utterly to 
extirpate the true Protestant religion in England, Scotland, and Ireland.” 
It was under the influence of this fear that the elections for the Scottish 
Convention were held. 

A few days after the Convention met (June 22), the news of 
Montrose’s plot was known at Westminster. Lords and Commons 
at once agreed to send a deputation to Scotland ; not, however, to 
ask for armed assistance, but merely to invite the Convention to give 
advice, and to send ministers to join the Assembly of Divines which was 
about to meet at Westminster. Then came the defeat at Roundway 
Down (July 13) ; and all hesitation disappeared. Within a week it was 
agreed to send five envoys northward, to ask for the help of an army of 
11,000 men. To many at Westminster such a proposal was, doubtless, 
very distasteful, both on political and on religious grounds; and the 
faint-hearted feared lest the King should win* the day before the Scottish 
army could take the field. The peace-party in the Lords won the 
upper hand, and carried certain propositions for peace, which involved 
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the acceptance of the terms offered by the King in the previous April 
— in other words, a complete capitulation. Nevertheless, the Commons 
resolved to consider the propositions. The news caused an outbreak 
of indignation in the City ; and angry mobs filled Palace Yard. 
On this occasion, as on others, London exerted an influence on Parlia- 
ment similar to that which Paris brought to bear on the national 
assemblies of revolutionary France. By a small majority the pro- 
positions were rejected (August 7). To have accepted them would, it 
was felt, have been to abandon all that had been striven for during 
three laborious years. 

The raising of the siege of Gloucester (September 6) somewhat 
relieved the military strain, and gave the Parhamentarians breathing- 
time for carrying through the negotiations with Scotland. On August 7 
the English Commissioners, the chief of whom was the younger Vane, 
arrived at Leith. The main obstacle to agreement was, on tliis occasion 
as on so many others, a religious one. “ The English,” says the Scottish 
commissioner, Robert Baillie, “were for a civil league ; we for a religious 
covenant." The English were the petitioners, and were forced to give 
way. Alexander Henderson drew' up a Covenant similar to that of 
1638, and involving, among other provisions, the abolition of Episcopacy 
and a joint pledge to maintain the reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland, and to carry out such a reformation of the Church of England 
as would “ bring the Churches in both nations to the nearest conjunction 
and uniformity in aU respects." To such stringent terms the English 
Commissioners naturally raised objections; and Vane succeeded in 
introducing some verbal modifications in the direction of laxity. As 
amended, the Covenant was adopted by the Scottish Assembly, and 
ratified by the Estates (August 17). Ten days later it was laid before 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. This body objected to the 
unrestricted promise to maintain the Church of Scotland ; and the House 
of Commons agreed with its objection. On the other hand, the estab- 
lishment of Protestantism in Ireland was added to the objects of the 
league. The peace-party endeavoured to leave the door open for a 
modified Episcopacy, but were overruled. Early in September, the 
Scottish Commissioners arrived ; and, with their consent, the agreement 
took its final form. It was accepted by the Lords ; and on September 25 
it was sworn to by the Assembly of Divines and by 112 members of the 
House of Commons. 

Whatever reluctance there was, was overcome by the news from Ire- 
land, It was the Irish Cessation, according to BaiUie, that “ most of all 
made the minds of our people embrace that means of safety.” In April 
Charles had directed Ormonde, his lieutenant-general, to treat mth the 
rebels for a cessation of hostilities for one year, and to bring his troops 
to England as soon as it was agreed upon. The negotiation was 
completed by the middle of September, seven-eighths of the country 
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being left in the hands of the Catholic confederation ; before the end of 
October regiments from L'eland were landing in Somerset, and a few 
weeks later others joined Byron in Cheshire. Hopton says that they 
were “ bold, hardy men and excellently well-officered, but the common 
men very mutinous and shrewdly infected with the rebellious humour of 
England.” This soldiery readily changed sides, and the King gained less 
from their services than he lost by the widely-spread belief that he was 
bringing over Irish rebels to fight for him. Such was not yet the fact, 
but the belief was not unjust to his endeavours. 

In its final shape, the “ Solemn League and Covenant for reformation 
and defence of Religion, the honour and happiness of the King, euid the 
peace and safety of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” pledged its supporters to maintain the reformed Church of 
Scotland, to reform religion in England and Ireland “according to the 
W ord of God,” and to endeavom- to bring the Churches in the three 
kingdoms to uniformity “ in religion, confession of faith, and form of 
Church government.” In other words, Presbyterianism was to be 
established throughout the three kingdoms. The rights and privileges 
of Parliaments were to be preserved, without any intention to diminish 
“His Majesty’s just power and greatness”; “malignants” to be discovered 
and punished ; the union of the kingdoms was to be maintained ; and 
mutual assistance to be rendered for the attainment of these objects. 
The importance of the document resides in its first clause as to religion, 
and in the understanding (not expressed, but already airived at) that the 

Scots were to send an army to the assistance of the English Parliament 

at the expense of 1^30,000 a month, to be paid by the English. It was a 
lateful agreement in more ways than one. In the first place, it enabled 
Parliament to win the victory over its enemies; for the aid that the 
King got from Ireland weighed as nothing in the scale against the 
Scottish army. But, subsequently, the pledge to enforce Presbyterianism 
in England threw an insurmountable obstacle in the way of peace, led 
to the subsequent breach between Parliament and army, and so brought 
on the second Civil War and the death of the King. No more im- 
portant step was taken during the whole of the struggle. 

It was the last work of Pym, who, after some montli'of illness, died 
on November 8. With his death, and those of Hampden and Falkland, 
already noticed, three of the noblest figures of a period rich in distinction 
had disappeai-ed. Of Pym it may be said that he was the first great 
Piuliamentary statesman of modern times, tlie first who by the com- 
bination of experience and intellect, elevation of character, 'firmness of 
purpose, practical insight, and oratorical power, gained a complete 
ascendancy over a popular assembly. From the position of a mere 
country gentleman he became by these qualities the uncrowned king 
of half the nation. Eliot was a greater orator, Wentworth more fertile 
in ideas, Cromwell more subtle in design and more potent in action ; 
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but none of Pym’s predecessors or contemporaries, and few, if any, that 
came after him, enjoyed his peculiar pre-eminence. Religion, liberty, the 
State, were to him no mere phrases ; with whole-hearted energy and 
devotion he strove for their attainment or maintenance. What was 
salutary and permanent in the work of the Long Parliament was mainly 
due to him ; and if, in the latter part of his career, he was led into steps 
which endangered those very objects that he had at heart, he is to 
be pitied rather than blamed. 

In the winter which followed his death, the body over which he had 
presided found a rival, or rather a parody, in the Parliament which the 
King summoned to meet at Oxford. It consisted of all members who 
had left Westminster, and it met on January 22, 1644. About one-third 
of the Commons and the great majority of the Lords were found to bo 
on the King’s side ; but many of these were unable to attend. It is not 
easy to see what was Charles’ object in summoning this body. Evidently 
it was not the Parliament; and such a body could add little, if anything, to 
the legality of his actions. Its meeting only showed, what everybody 
knew already, that Parliament was divided in itself ; and it could not 
help in any negotiations which might be contemplated, for the members 
at Westminster naturally refused to recognise it as a Parliament at all. 
It denounced the invasion of the Scots, and addressed a letter to Essex, 
whose tendencies were known to be pacific, begging him to help in 
bringing about a peace. Essex’ reply was to send to Oxford a copy of 
the Covenant, and an offer of pardon from Parliament to all who should 
accept it. Subsequent overtures from “ the Lords and Commons of Parlia- 
ment at Oxford ” having been rejected, the Oxford members declared those 
at Westminster to be traitors, and authorised the King to levy a forced 
loan and an excise. As, however, the Oxford assembly began to show 
some signs of independence, suggesting economies, and begging the 
King to pay some regard to “tender consciences,” it was prorogued 
(April 16). There was in fact more dissension at Oxford than in 
London. There was a growing weariness of the war; and those who 
were most zealous for it were at feud with one another. The Queen 
was jealous of Rupert’s influence. Rupert quarrelled with Eigby and 
other advisers of the King, and with his own subordinates, Wilmot and 
Goring. Charles, as usual, leaned first to one and then to another. 

Meanwhile, at Westminster, the fruits of the new League were 
making themselves felt. On February 5 Parliament ordered that every 
Englishman over eighteen years of age should take the Covenant ; and 
signs of opposition to a new ecclesiastical tyranny at once appeared. 
The Westminster Assembly had pledged itself to Presbyterianism ; but 
all its members were not Presbyterians. It contained a small knot of 
men — Philip Nye, Thomas Goodwyn, and others — who received the name 
of Independents, as maintaining the right of every congregation to govern 
itself. Outside the Assembly the sects — Separatists, Antinomiaus, etc. 
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— began to raise their voices against the uniformity which was now 
to be enforced, and in favour of toleration still more complete than 
that which men like Fuller and Chillingworth would have been willing 
to allow. The Baptists even advocated a complete separation of Church 
and State. Roger Williams published, early in 1644, his tract. The 
Bloudy Tenent o/" Persecutions ; pamphlets by other writers upheld full 
liberty of conscience. It was ominous that some of these men began to 
lean towards the King. So early as October, 1643, Thomas Ogle had 
carried to Oxford overtures for a settlement on the basis of a restricted 
Episcopacy, combined with toleration of objectors. The Westminster 
Assembly itself felt obliged to issue a declaration in favour of “the 
rights of particular congi'egations ” (December 23) ; and this seems to 
have put an end to intrigues with the King. How potent an aUy the 
Independents were subsequently to find in Cromwell was not yet 
apparent ; for, though he did not sign the Covenant till February, 1644, 
when he was appointed Lieutenant-General, and though he soon showed 
a reluctance, for military reasons, to impose it on the army, his tolerance 
was rather the result of political insight than of personed feeling. It 
was not till September, 1644, that he persuaded Parliament to pass a 
resolution instructing the Committee appointed to treat with the 
Scottish Commissioner's and the Assembly of Divines to “ endeavour 
the finding out some way, how far tender consciences... may be borne 
with according to the Word.” The resolution gave grievous umbrage 
to the Scots ; but it marked out Cromwell as the leader of the party 
which was to raise him to power, and contained the germ of one of the 
greatest political changes of the seventeenth century. 

We must now return to military matters. The beginning of 1644 
found the King master of two-thirds of the country ; but the tide was 
turning, and time was on the side of the Parliament, Its troops were 
learning their trade, and were becoming more than a match for the 
Cavaliers. Its northern ally was about to come into the field. It still 
held several ports in the west — Poole, Lyme, Plymouth, Pembroke, 
and Liverpool. An ordinance was passed (February 16) appointing a 
Committee of Both Kingdoms to manage the war, to consist of seven 
peei-s, fourteen members of the House of Commons, and four Scottish 
Commi-ssioners. It superseded the original Committee of Safety, and was 
given much larger powers as a responsible executive. Essex, Manchester, 
Waller, and Cromwell were membera of it. 

On January 19 the Scottish army crossed the Tweed, under Alexander 
Leslie, Earl of I^ven. It consisted of 18,000 foot and about 3000 horse 
and dragoons. Newcastle (who had been made a Marquis in October) 
hurried northward to meet it, leaving Lord Rellasis to hold Yorkshire. 
He succeeded in throwing himself into the city of Newcastle before the 
leisurely Scots arrived there; but he had only 5000 foot and 3000 horse. 
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and he asked that Rupert should come to his assistance. Left to his 
own resources, he had to fall back on Durham. Sir Thomas Fairfax 
had gone to Cheshire at the end of 1643, to help Brereton; and on 
•January 25 the two Parliamentary commanders fell upon Byron, who 
wa.s besieging Nantwich, and defeated him with a loss of 1500 prisoners, 
more than half of whom enlisted under Fairfax. Among the prisoners 
was George Monck ; on the other side, John Lambert commanded a 
regiment of Fairfax’ horse. 

The only Royalist stronghold in Lancashire was Lathom tiouse, held 
by the Countess of Derby. Fairfax summoned it in vain, but did not 
stay for the siege, which lasted three months and proved in the end 
inelFectual. Returning to Yorkshire, he joined his father near Selby, 
which was stormed on April 11, Beilasis being among the prisoners 
taken. This blow obliged Newcastle to come southward, and shut 
himself up in York. The armies of Levea.and Fairfax encamped before 
York on April 23, and were joined theri' on June 2 by Manchester 
with the troops of the Eastern Association, These troops had been 
raised to a strength of 14,000 men during the winter. Cromwell, now 
Lieutenant-General, complained in Parliament of the backwardness of 
Lord Willoughby, who commanded the Lincolnshire forces; and they 
had been placed under Manchester. 

During these months Rupert had not been idle. In January he 
made an unsuccessful attempt on Aylesbury, having been led to believe 
it would be betrayed to him. In March he went to the relief of Newark, 
and obliged Meldrum, who was besieging it, to capitulate. “ The enemy 
. . .was so confident that he had not a strength to attempt that work, 
that he was within six miles of them before they believed he thought of 
them.” He swept over Lincolnshire ; but, in spite of Newcastle’s appeals, 
he was then obliged to restore his troops to the garrisons from which he 
had borrowed them, and return to the Welsh border. In the middle 
of May he set out from Shrewsbury for Yorkshire, having persuaded the 
King with difficulty to adopt his plan of campaign, viz. that, while he 
himself pushed the war in the north, and his brother Maurice in the 
west, Charles shordd manceuvre on the defensive round Oxford. 

Marching by way of Lancashire, he relieved Lathom House, and 
stormed Bolton and Liverpool. Goring joined him with forces which 
brought his number's up to nearly 15,000 men. The Parliamentarians 
raised the siege of York on his approach, and encamped near Long 
Movstou to bar his road ; but he worked round by the north, crossed the 
Ouse, and joined Newcastle. The King had written to him (June 14): 
“If York be relieved and you beat the rebels’ armies of both kingdoms 
which were before it, then, but otherways not, I may possibly make 
a shift upon the defensive fo spin out time until you come to assist me.” 
Rupert construed this as “a positive and absolute command to fight 
the enemy”; and, though Newcastle demurred, he drew out liis troops 
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next day (July 2) for that pui’pose on Marston Moor, He was after- 
wards blamed for so doing* but he could not stay in Yorkshire ; and 
to have returned without a battle, leaving the enemy to resume their 
siege, would have been a lame conclusion. 

The two armies were nearly equal in cavalry, each having about 
7000; but of infantry the Royalists hac^ 11,000, the Parliamentarians 
90,000, so that they had a longer line and overlapped the Royalist right. 
They began tlie battle by a general adi^ance about 5 p.m. The horse 
forming their right wing, imder Sir Tl\omas Fairfax, were driven back 
by Goring, who pursued them to their' camp. In the centre, the York- 
shire infantry under Lord Fairfax )itas also repulsed and broken; but 
five or six regiments of Scots, wlybh were to the right of it, stood firm 
though assailed both by horse .and foot. Tlie East-Anglian troops 
formed the left of the Parliamentary army, with some Scottish horse 
in resei-ve. After hard figb^ng, with some alternations of fortune, 
Cromwell and David Leslie /defeated the Royalist cavalry on that wing ; 
Rupert was unable to tm-nythe tide, and was himself driven off the field. 
Sending the Scottish light horsemen in pm'suit, Cromwell halted and 
reformed his regiments -J Crawford brought up the foot, which had got 
the better of the troops opposed to it ; and the whole, wlreeling to the 
right, attacked the fla^ of the victorious Royalists. Goriirg’s troopers 
returning from their pursuit were met and routed by Cromwell. New- 
castle’s whitecoats n^e a gallant staird, but were nearly all cut to 
pieces. The King’s /army broke up ; and Manchester’s scoutmaster says 
that “Major-Gener’al Leslie, seeing us thus pluck a victory out of the 
enemies’ hands, prafessed Europe had no better soldiers.” 

Marston Moor/was the greatest battle of the war, and also its turning- 
point. It damaged the prestige of Rupert, and destroyed the hopes 
that had been hjuilt on the northern army. Newcastle, disgusted and 
despairing, went abroad. If not the paragon he seemed to his wife, his 
efforts and achievements for the King’s cause deserved something better 
than Clarendon’s sarcasms, Rupert made his way back to Lancashire 
with 6000 horse ; and York surrendered a fortnight afterwards. The 
Parliamentary forces then separated, the Scots marching north to besiege 
Newcastle, which held out till the middle of October, and Manchester 
returning to Lincolnshire ; while the Fairfaxes set themselves to recover 
Pontefract, Scarborough, and other places still held by the Cavaliers in 
Yorkshire. Before they parted, Leven, Manchester, and Lord Fairfax 
sent a joint letter to the Co.mmittee of Both Kingdoms, recommending 
the establishment of Presbyterianism, and the making of peace with the 
King. Vane had sounded the generals in June about the deposition of 
Charles ; but they would not enlerfain the thought of it. 

The hopes that had been built on the Royalist army of the we-st 
down even sooner. Half of it, under Maurice, was besieging Lyme, 
under Hopton, was attacked and beaten by Waller 
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at Cheriton (near Airesford, March 29). Essex and Waller then inarched 
upon Oxford. The Queen's state of health made it necessary for her to 
leave a city which might be besieged ; she took what proved to be a last 
farewell of her husband, and went to Exeter. After there giving birth 
to the Princess Henrietta (afterwards Duchess of Orleans), she embarked 
at Falmouth for France (July 14). Oxford was invested by Essex on 
the east, by Waller on the south and west ; but Charles, breaking out 
-with 3000 hoi-se and 2500 musketeers (June 3), retreated to Worcester, 
and thence to Bewdley. It was the intention of the Committee that in 
such a contingency Essex should watch the King, and Waller should go 
into the west ; but Essex reversed this an-angement, on the ground that 
he had the heavier train, and the greater strength of foot. When the 
King knew of their separation, he doubled back to Oxfordshire, evading 
Waller, raised his numbers to nearly 10,000 men by drawing troops 
from the garrison of Oxford, and advand'd to Buckingham. He had 
some thought of trying a stroke at London, \vhich was almost unguarded; 
but, while he hesitated. Waller was coming up behind him, and had to be 
dealt with. At Cropredy Bridge (June 29) Waller was defeated in an 
attempt to cut off the King’s real-guard; but he was able to effect a 
junction with Browne, who was bringing him a reinforcement of 4000 
men, while Charles went back to Evesham. 

As soon as the emergency was over, Waller’s army, largely composed 
of trained bands, began to melt away. He assured the Committee that 
“an army compounded of these men rvill never go through with your 
service; and, till you have an army merely your own, that you may 
command, it is in a manner impossible to do anything of importance.” 
Washington wrote to Congress in 1776 in much the same strain ; and 
just as Congress was at length persuaded to form a “ continental army,” 
to serve till the end of the war, so Parliament passed an ordinance 
(July 12) raising a new force of 13,000 men for pei'manent service. 

Waller’s army was unfit to keep the field, and could only garrison 
Abingdon and Reading. Freed from all concern about it, Charles 
decided to follow Essex, who had raised the siege of Lyme, and gone 
on towards Plymouth. On the King’s approach, Essex marched into 
Cornwall ; but be had only 10,000 men ; the country was against him ; 
and by the middle of August he found himself shut up in the Fowey 
peninsula by an army of 16,000. His cavalry broke out and reached 
Plymouth, and he himself escaped thither by sea ; but his infantry was 
forced to surrender (September 2). Tliey were released, after laying 
down their arms, on condition that they should not fight against the 
King till they had reached Portsmouth or Southampton. The easy 
terms made the I.ostwithicl capitulation far from an equivalent to 
Marston Moor. In London it was said that “ by that miscarriage we 
are brought a whole summer’s travel back”; but it paved the way for 
the replacement of Essex by a more vigorous and capable commander. 

21—2 
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The rank and moral worth of Essex, and his staunchness to the Parlia- 
mentary cause, had given him a hold upon the office of general wliich 
nothing short of such a failui'e could shake. 

The King was not in a position to reap substantial advantage from 
his success. His army was reduced in number's, and mutinous in temper. 
Horses, clothes, and money were wanting./ Weai'iness of war made some 
of his officers turn to that solution wh^ch the Parliamentary generals 
rejected — the deposition of Charles in favour- of his son. Wilnrot, who 
was said to have throwur out this suggestion, was arrested; arrd the 
command of the cavalry was given to Goring. Rupert was raising 
fresh troops in Wales and the Marches, of wlrich he had been made 
President; but, mortified by his failure and disgusted with the course 
of affairs, he had fallen into despondency, and gave himself up to self- 
indulgence at Bristol. It wa* »ear the end of October when he set out 
to join the King witli 5000 niAi. 

By the middle of that month Char'les reached Salisbury. His 
immediate object was to relieve the Royalist outposts, Basing House 
and Donningtou Castle (near Newbury). But he had only 10,000 men, 
and, when he arrived at Whitchurch, he found an army of nearly twice 
that strength in front of liim. It was made up of the ti'oops of Waller, 
Essex, and Manchester, and was commanded by a council of war which 
included two civilians. Essex himself was ill at Reading. Finding 
himself unable to rcdch Basing House, the King turned northward to 
Donnington Castle, the siege of which was raised on his approach. The 
Parliamentary army followed ; and a second battle of Newbury was fought 
(October 27). The Ro 3 alists were in a strong position, in the angld 
formed by the Lambourne and the Kennet. Waller, accompanied bl 
Cromwell, made a circuit and attacked them from the west, whil* 
Manchester made a belated and unsuccessful attack from the north-easK 
The King’s army was beaten, but by the fault of Manchester was able 
to escape in the night mthout much loss. 

The King reached Oxford on November 1, and was joined there 
next day by Rupert, who was made general in place of Brentford. The 
reinforced army then returned to Newberry, where the Parliamentary 
ai’iny still lay. It declined the offer of a fresh battle, and fell back to 
Reading, allowing the Royalists to raise the siege of Basing House. 
'I'here was great disappointment in London ; and Cromwell, called upoh 
in Parliament to saj' what he luiew about the causes of the miscar'riage< 
laid the wliole blame on Manchester. That “sweet, meek man,” as 
Baillie calls him, had lost jill zeal for the war'. He argued that it was 
useless to continue it, for “if we beat the Bang ninety and nine times, 
)'et he is King still, and so will Iris posterity be after him ; but if the 
King beat us once we shall be all hanged, and our posterity' made slaves'.” 
.\fter Marstoii iMoor Manchester liad found excuses for remaining iu- 
acliw at Liiuoln till the beginning of September; and it a a., tardily 
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and with reluctance that he obeyed the orders of the Committee to 
bring his troops to the help of Essex and Waller. 

Manchester and his major-general, Crawford, had been on had Icrms 
with Cromwell for some lime. Intolerant of Popery and Prelacy, but 
tolerant of all shades of Puritanism, Cromwell insisted that good soldiers 
should not be excluded from the ranks “because they square not with 
you in every opinion conceiving matters of religion,” and he had signed 
the Covenant with reluctance. Impatient of the obstructive action of 
the Lords, he had said that “ he hoped to live to see never a nobleman 
in England.” As a Presbyterian and an aristocrat, Manchester had 
come to dislike and distrust him, and longed for an accommodation with 
the King, He replied to Cromwell’s attack on him by counter-charges. 
The Lords, now reduced to about a dozen, espoused his cause, and were 
warmly seconded by the Scottish Commissioners, who denounced Cromwell 
as an incendiary ; but the Commons stood by their member. 

To avert a rupture, Cromwell (December 9) threw out a suggestion 
which took shape in the Self-denying Ordinance, excluding members of 
both Houses from offices and commands, military and civil. This was 
passed by the Commons on December 19; but the Lords, regarding it as 
aimed at themselves and the generals belonging to their order, rejected 
it (January 13). on the ostensible ground that it was unwise to make the 
changes involved till the reform of the army, which had been taken in 
hand some two months before, should be complete. The argument was 
plausible, but, as a matter of fact, the two measures were closely 
connected ; and the war-party were resolved that the new army should 
'‘not be wasted by being placed in the bauds of incompetent commanders. 

It was chiefly under Cromwell’s influence that the question of army 
reform had been taken up. He felt strongly that it was useless to 
discuss ecclesiastical changes, or to negotiate with the King, so long as the 
fortune of war remained in its present balanced condition. If the King 
were once thoroughly beaten, there would be time enough afterwards to 
settle everything else. With that wonderful combination of reserve, 
practical sense, and fervour, which made the strength of his character, he 
bent all his energies on the one aim — complete victory in the field. In 
demanding military reform he drew support from the obviously defective 
and unwieldy character of the existing organisation. Manchester had 
denied the right of Parliament to dispose of his troops without the 
consent of the counties which had raised them ; and the counties made 
formal complaint of this use of their men, and of the heavy burden laid 
on them for maintenance, which amounted to nearly half-a-million a 
year. The Commons, already impressed by Waller’s warning, referred 
their petition to the Committee of Both Kingdoms (November 23), 
and directed it to “ consider of a fiame or model of the whole militia.” 
The Committee recommended that there shordd be an army of 22,000 
rien (viz. 14,400 foot and 7,600 horse and dragoons), apart from local 
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forces ; and that it should be regularly paid from taxes assessed on those 
parts of the countrj’ which were suffering least from the war. The 
ordinance for the creation of this “New Model” army passed the Commons 
on January 11, two days before the Lords rejected the Self-denying 
Ordinance. The reply of the Commons was to appoint Sir Thomas 
Fairfax as Commander-in-chief, thus depriving Essex of command, and 
settling in advance the main question raised by the Ordinance. Fairfax 
was only 33 ; he had given ample proof of energy and decision, and was 
not identified with any sect or faction. Skippon was appointed Major- 
General, in the place of Manchester. The place of Lieutenant-General, 
carrying with it command of the cavalry, was not filled. 

The New Model Ordinance was now sent up to the Lords (January 28); 
but, so long as there seemed to be any chance that the negotiations with 
the King (to be presently related) might issue in peace, they were 
reluctant to give up their direct influence on the anny. There was some 
wrangling over amendments by the Loi-ds; but, when it became clear 
that there was little, if any, hope of peace, and when an ominous mutiny 
at Leatherhead showed the disorganisation of the array, they accepted 
the Ordinance (February 15). In its final form, besides settling the 
numbers and character of the new army, and confirming the appoint- 
ments already mentioned, it provided that the appointment of officers 
should be made by the Commander-in-chief, subject to the approval of 
both Houses ; and that both officers and men should take the Covenant.^ 

Thus half the battle for efficiency was won ; but meanwhile, owing 
to disorganisation on the Parliamentary side, and incapacity on th^ 
other, no progress was made with the war. On February 25, after 
rupture of the Uxbridge negotiations, a new Self-denying Ordinance w^ 
prepared by the Commons ; and a list of officers, drawn up by Fairfa 
was sent up to the Lords. Still striving against the recognition of 
Independency, they tried to modify the list, but, in view of the militap^ 
difficulties, gave way, and, a few days later (April 3), accepted [the 
Self-denying Ordinance. As ultimately modified, it ordered ^at 
members of either House, holding office or command, should resign 
their appointments ; but it did not disqualify them for future employ- 
ment. Designed to satisfy the Lords, this provision turned to the profit 
of Cromwell, who, on June 10, was reappointed Lieutenant-General. 
Combining high military command with membership of Parliament and 
of the Committee of Both Kingdoms, Cromwell henceforward held a 
unique position. The Ordinance applied to the navy as well as to the 
army; Warwick resigned with Essex and Manchester; and the command 
of the fleet was given to Batten. “ That violent party which had first 
cozened the rest into the war, and afterwards obstructed all the approaches 
towards peace, found now,” says Clarendon, “ that they had finished as 
much of their work as the tools which they had wrought with could 
be applied to, and what remained to be done must be despatched by new 
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workmen.” It was riglitly judged that the war would never be brought 
to a successful end by Laodiccans. 

We must now go back to consider the negotiations for peace, which 
had been earned on simultaneously with these preparations for more 
energetic war. In November, 1644, when it was hoped that Marston Moor 
and the Scottish alliance would render the King more amenable, certain 
propositions were di-awn up. They clearly showed the influence of the 
Scottish Presbyterians, and demanded a “reformation of religion accord- 
ing to the Covenant,” reciting the clause in that agi-eement which 
pledged Parliament to “endeavom- uniformity” with the Scottish Church. 
They also included a large proscription of the King’s supporters, with 
total confiscation of their estates; and repeated the old demand that 
the army, the navy, and the nomination to aU posts of importance, 
should be placed in the hands of Parliament. These propositions were 
handed to the King on November 23 at Oxford, where the royalist 
parliament had met again shortly before. That the Independents offered 
no resistance to these intolerant demands was probably due to their con- 
viction that the King would reject them. Charles, however, did not 
i-efuse to negotiate, though, in parting with the Parliamentary envoys, 
he told them plainly, “There are three things I will not part with — the 
Church, my crown, and my friends.” From these three, indeed, he never 
parted, except in death. 

On the other hand, those who protested so loudly against innova- 
tions in religion had become tyrannical innovators ; and they showed the 
bitterness of their intolerance by taking the life of the old man who, 
their worst enemy in former days, was now no longer dangerous. The 
trial of Laud, on a charge of treason, had gone on during the greater part 
of the year 1644. To prove the charge, even before such a body as the 
depleted House of Lords, turned out as difficult as in the case of 
Strafford ; and the same method of solving the problem was ultimately 
adopted. In November the impeachment was dropped, and an ordinance 
of attainder brought in. The Lords, engaged in their dispute with the 
Lower House over the Self-denying Ordinance, resisted for several 
weeks ; but on January 4 they gave way. Six days later Laud suffered 
death on the scaffold. 

Such an act of vengeance augured iU for the pending negotiations ; 
nevertheless, they began at Uxbridge on January 29, 164.5. The Scots had 
let it be known that, if the King were willing to abandon Episcopacy, in 
England as well as Scotland, they would support him in other respects. 
It can hardly be doubted that Cromwell, in allowing and even aiding 
them to influence the character of the terms, was well aware that their 
ecclesiastical policy put an insuperable bar in the way of peace. The 
three propositions brought forward at Uxbridge went even beyond those 
presented at Oxford in November ; for the King was now to take the 
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Covenant himself, assent to the new Directory of Public Worship (as 
agreed to by Parliament shortly before) instead of the Prayer-Book, 
hand over the armv and navy, and quash the Cessation in Ireland, 
allowing the Parliament to suppress the rebellion there as it pleased. 
After some discussion, the King went so far as to offer to limit episcopal 
authority, allow alterations in the Prayer-Book, and abolish penalties 
on deviation in matters of ceremony, for Presbyterians and Independents 
alike. As to the militia, he was ready to hand it over temporarily to a 
body named half by Parliament, half by liiro.sclf ; but after three year's 
the command was to revert to the Crown. These were considerable 
concessions, but they did not satisfy the Independents, much less the 
Presbyterian party ; and after a month of futile argument the “ Treaty 
of Uxbridge” came to an end (Febraary 22). A fortnight later the 
Oxford assembly, which had put unwelcome pressure on the King, in 
order to induce liim to come to terras, was again adjourned ; and the 
King, in a letter to the Queen, congratulated himself on being rid of his 
“mongrel Parliament,” and the “base and mutinous motions” it had 
proposed. 

The King was the less disposed to make concessions, as he had 
hopes of help from various quarters. In the highlands, Montrose had 
beaten the Covenantei's at Tipperrauir, Aberdeen, and Inverlochy; he 
wrote (February 3) that he hoped to bring all Scotland to the King’s 
obedience, and to be in England before the summer was over. Lord 
Herbert, whom Charles created Earl of Glamorgan, had formed plans foi^ 
bringing over 10,000 Irish soldiers, and for securing aid from tiie Pope 
and the Catholic Powers. The Queen, after her arrival in France, 
had tried to persuade Anne of Austria and Mazarin to assist her 
husband, and was beginning to meet with some success. It suited 
Mazarin to prolong the struggle in England, and he wi.shed to deprive 
Spain of the services of the Duke of Lorraine’s troops. He offered to 
find pay for them, and the Duke was willing to send them, to the 
number of 10,000. The Dutch, however, refused to transport them. 

Tlie hope of succour from France and Ireland made it important 
for the King to strengthen liis hold of the western counties, which 
furnished good landing-places and formed a good recruiting gi'ound. The 
Prince of Wales was sent to Bristol in March, with Hyde and other 
advisers, to encourage the formation of a Western Association, and with 
the further view that, if the King were taken prisoner, the Prince should 
be at large. Taunton was the only inland town in this part of the 
country which was in Parliamentai-y hands. Essex had left a garrison 
in it; and Blake, who had already distinguished himself in the defence 
of Lyme, was governor. It had been intermittently blockaded since 
September; and the Royalists now deterriiined to press the siege. 
Waller and Cromwell were sent to relieve it, but their force was too 
small. AValler fell back to Salisbury, and was so disgusted with the 
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“ adventitious, borrowed forces ” which were placed under him, and which 
deserted or mutinied for want of pay, that he gladly threw up his 
command. He abhorred the war, and wished that “ the one party iniglit 
not have the wmrse, nor the other the better.” 

The formation of the New Model army, which should have been the 
winter’s work, occupied the whole of April, 1645. The men w'ho had 
hindered it tried to get it postponed for another year, and foretold 
disaster. Fairfax was empowered to take what soldiers he pleased from 
the existing armies ; but they were so weak in infantry that 8500 men 
had to be raised by impressment. It was easier to obtain recruits for 
the cavalry than for the infantry, as the former received two shillings, 
the foot-soldiers only eightpenee, a day. Many of the best recruits had 
served in the Royal armies. Fairfax’ list of officers was framed with 
little regard to social rank or creed ; it was approved bj' the Commons 
and, after some demur, by the Lords. Tliough all officers were required 
to take the Covenant, Independents were the dominant elemeirt. Crom- 
well’s Ironsides served as a type for all the cavalry of the New Model. 
Of its fourteen troops, two were transferi’ed to other regiments ; and the 
remaining twelve formed two regiments, known henceforward as Fairfax’ 
and Whalley’s. Baxter, who became chaplain of Whaliey’s, was shocked 
to find that they “ took the King for a tyrant and an enemy, and really 
intended to master him or ruin him.” In Voltaire’s phrase, they were 
inspired by “ un acharnement mf-lancolique et nnefureur raisonie." 

There were local forces untouched by the reorganisation — under 
Poyntz in the northern counties, Browne in the midlands, Massey and 
Brereton in the west; these with smaller bodies and with the Scottish 
army made up perhaps 50,000 men. Nevertheless, the temporary 
paralysis of the main army gave the Royalists an opportunity of taking 
the initiative in the campaign of 1645. Rupert, who was on the Welsh'' 
border, wanted the King to join him with the artillery train from Oxford; 
that they might relieve Chester, Pontefract, and other northern garrisons. 
But Cromivell made a brilliant cavalry raid round Oxford, routed three 
regiments of horse at Islip (April 24), captured Blechington House, and 
cleared the country of draught homes. The King, who had counted on 
them for his train, found himself unable to move. 

At the end of April, when the New Model army was still much below 
its intended strength, Fairfax received orders to march to the relief of 
Taunton. The stoutness of Blake’s defence, and the efforts of the Royal- 
ists, had given the place a factitious value, like that of Mafeking in our 
own day ; and the strategists of the Committee thought more of the gain 
or loss of pawns than of planning a checkmate. Fairfax had reached 
Blandford when he was recalled ; but half his force went on to Taunton, 
and raised the siege (May 11), when the Royalists were already in the 
town, and the defenders were without ammunition. The recall of Fairfax 
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was owing to news that the King was being joined by Rupert and Goring. 
Charles left Oxford on May 7, at the head of 11,000 men, and by 
Rupert’s advice marched on Chester. He hoped to recover lost ground 
in the north, to defeat the Scottish army, which had been weakened by 
detachments in consequence of Montrose’s success, and perhaps to effect 
a junction with Montrose. Goring, who was against this plan, was sent 
back to the west with full control of the operations there. 

At Market Drayton Charles learnt that the siege of Chester had 
been raised. Instead of advancing into Lancashire, he turned eastward 
and marched on Leicester, which was stormed and sacked (May 31). 
He meant to make his way north through the more open country, 
rallying his Y orkshire partisans ; but this was on the assumption that 
Oxford could hold out till his return. Fairfax had been ordered to 
invest it; and it was already crying out for succour. Much to the 
discontent of the York.shiremen, the Royal army marched south to 
Daventry, and halted there till Oxford should be revictualled. On the 
news of the storming of Leicester, Fairfax had been told to abandon the 
siege of Oxford and see to the security of the eastern counties, which 
seemed to be threatened. The City petitioned that he should be given a 
free hand, “without attending commands and directions from remote 
councils.” Consequently he was aut orised to act upon his own discre- 
tion, subject to the advice of his council of war ; and that advice was to 
seek out the enemy and fight him. Before the enemy knew of his 
approach, Fairfax was within eight miles of Daventry (June 12). At 
the request of Fairfax’ council, the House of Commons had, as already 
mentioned, appointed Cromwell Lieuterlant-General ; and he now joined 
the army with 600 horse. 

The King’s army numbered about 4000 horse and 3500 foot, while 
Fairfax had 6000 home and nearly 8000 foot ; but a large proportion 
of his men were raw soldiers, and his ofBcers were held in undesei’ved 
contempt by the Cavaliers because they had not served abroad. In 
Cromwell’s phraseology, they were “ a company of poor, ignorant men.” 
The Royalists at first moved northward, wishing to avoid a battle ; but 
finding that his rear would be overtaken, Charles turned at Market 
Harborough and attacked Fairfax in a position north of Naseby on the 
morning of June 14, Like Wellington at Waterloo, Fairfax had drawn 
up his troops on a low ridge, which hid his reserves from the enemy’s 
view ; and his dragoons lined a hedge on his left, from which they took 
the Royalists in flank. Nevertheless, the left wing under Ireton was 
broken by Rupert, and chased to the outskirts of Naseby. In the 
centre, the Royalist foot under Astley fired one volley and then, “ falling 
on with sword and butt-end of musket did notable execution,” against 
odds of two to one. But on the right, CromweU, with seven regiments 
of cavalry (including his own Ironsides), overpowered the northern horse 
under Langdale, and then fell upon the flank and rear of the Royalist 
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foot, which was forced to lay down its arms. Rupert, retm-ning from 
Naseby, joined Langdale ; but the Cavaliers could not be brought up for 
a second charge. They retreated ; the retreat soon became a flight; and 
they were hotly pursued as far as Leicester. 

The battle cost the King aU his infantry and artillery and half his 
cavalry. His cabinet was captured, with drafts or copies of his letters 
to the Queen. These were published ; and the country learned that he 
was prepared to repeal the laws against Catholics, and was trying to 
bring Irish and foreign troops to England. His cause had now become 
hopeless, but he was far from recognising it. He turned west, and by 
the 19th he was able to muster a force of 7000 men at Hereford, while 
Goring was reckoned to have twice that number. With Irish assistance, 
Charles hoped to be in “ a far better condition before winter than he had 
been at any time since this rebellion began.” 

Fairfax and his council decided that it was a more urgent matter 
to deal with Goring in Somerset than to follow the King into Wales. 
That task might be left to the Scots. The siege of Carlisle, which had 
occupied them for many months, was near its end. The town surrendered 
on June 28 ; and, in spite of English remonstrances, a Scottish garrison 
was placed in it, as in Newcastle. Lcven had begun to move south so 
soon as it was clear to him that the Ki^ was not talcing the road to 
Carlisle, and by June 22 was at Nottingham. Receiving instructions 
there to attend the King’s movements, he marched slowly to the Severn, 
crossed it above Worcester, and at the end of July invested Hereford. 

Fairfax made more despatch. He left Leicester on June 20, and, 
marching by the uplands, reached Dorchester by July 3. On his 
approach. Goring raised the siege of Taunton, and posted his troops on 
the north side of the Parrett and its tributary the Yeo. This enabled 
him to fall back on Bristol or to join forces with the King. To force 
the passage of these rivers was “a business of exceeding difficulty, it 
being also a moorish ground.” On his way to Taunton, Fairfax had 
escaped this necessity by the route which he had chosen; and, approaching 
them now from the opposite direction, he confined himself to demonstra- 
tions of attack on the bridges held by the Royalists while he passed the 
Yeo higher up, at Yeovil. Goring drew his troops down to Langport, 
where he was attacked by Fairfax (July 10). He had sent off his train 
to Bridgewater, and fought only to gain time ; but, though the ground 
was favourable, his men made no stand against the impetuous onset of 
six troops of Ironsides. The home w'ere chased to Bridgewater ; the foot 
soon surrendered on the moors. 

Goring made his way to Barnstaple ; but Fairfax did not follow him, 
for the lesson of Lostwithiel was not forgotten. He laid siege to 
Bridgewater, and succeeded in taking it in eleven days. The King, who 
was at Raglan Castle, trying with indifferent success to raise fresh troops 
in Wales, had been assured that Bridgewater was impregnable, and was 
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concerting plans for its relief with Rupert, who was at Bristol. On the 
news of its fall, Rupert advised him to make peace, but Charles replied, 
“T confess tliat, speaking either as a mere soldier or statesman, I must say 
there is no probability but of my ruin ; but as a Christian I must tell 
you that God will not suffer rebels to prosper, or this cause to be 
overthrovTi.” 

Parliament had now a chain of posts from Bridgewater to L 3 '^me, to 
hold in check the counties of Cornwall and Devon ; and this chain was 
strengthened by the storming of Sherborne Castle (August 15). During 
the siege of it Fairfax was much hampered by the Dorset club-men, bands 
which had been formed in the western counties to prevent plundering, 
and to keep the war out of their neighbourhood. Rupert and Goring 
had had some trouble with them, for it was the depredations of the 
Cavaliers which had occasioned their assembly; but now they were 
instigated by the Royalists to act against the Parliamentarians. They 
had met Fairfax with threats on his first arrival, and, though he had 
kept his promise to enforce strict discipline, they became more aggres- 
sive in August. At length Cromwell, having tried persuasion in vain, 
stormed their camp on Hambledon Hill, and succeeded in dispersing 
them without much bloodshed. 

Bath had surrendered on July SO ; Bristol also must be taken before 
the army could safely move on into Devonshire. Ruperf had 3500 men 
there ; but they were newly-levied Welsh, and the circuit of the works 
was about four miles. The officere of the New Model preferred to run 
risks rather than waste time over sieges, and Fairfax himself “was stiU 
for action in field or fortification.” Invested on August 23, Bristol was 
stormed on September 10. Rupert still held the western forts, and to 
save the city from destruction he was allowed to withdraw to Oxford. 

While Fairfax was engaged in Somerset and Dorset, the King made 
a fruitless raid into the Midlands. Passing round Leven’s army, he 
crossed the Severn at Bridgenorth, and reached Doncaster on August 18 
with 2000 horse and a few foot. But Pontefract and Scarborough had 
fallen ; the Parliamentary forces under Poyntz gathered to meet him ; 
and David Leslie was coming up behind him with 4000 horse. Turning 
south, Charles made his way to Huntingdon ; and Leslie did not follow 
him, for he was needed in Scotland. Montrose had crowned his career 
of victory at Kilsyth (August 15); but within a month Leslie brought it 
to an end at Philiphaugh. From Huntingdon the King went to Oxford, 
his troopers plundering Roydists and Roundheads alike, and by the 
beginning of September he was at Worcester. Leven rvas still lying 
before Hereford ; but without cavalry, and without pay or supplies for 
his men, his position was difficult; he raised the siege, and marched 
back to Yorkshire. 

Charles was again at Raglan, making plans with his sanguine adviser, 
Digby, for the relief of Bristol, when news came of its fall. Rupert had 
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liked of holding it for four months. The King was already prejudiced 
against his nephew as an advocate of peace ; and the anger and distrust 
aroused by this unexpected blow were fostered by Digby. In a letter 
which is not without pathos, Charles told Rupert to seek his subsistence 
somewhere beyond seas. He dismissed him from all his offices, and he 
also displaced his friend, William Legg-e, who was Governor of Oxford. 
The King had no longer any object in remaining in South Wales. 
Sending orders to Goring, who was with the Prince of Wales at Exeter, 
to join him, he marched north and reached Chester on September 23. 
His hopes were built upon Montrose, of whose defeat he was unaware, 
and he looked to joining him in Scotland. But his cavalry was beaten 
next day at llowton Heath by Poyntz; and he was obliged to seek 
shelter in Wales. At Denbigh he received news of Philiphaugh; and 
from there he made his way to Newark, after sending fresh orders 
that Goring should join him, and that the Prince of Wales should go to 
France. 

The Cavaliers of the west were unable or unwilling to obey the 
King’s summons. Their own homes were threatened, and they were 
clamorous for peace. Fairfax had followed up the capture of Bristol 
by taking the castles of Devizes and Berkeley. At the end of September 
he sent Cromwell to Hampshire to deal with the posts which still 
threatened the road from Loudon, while he himself marched on into 
Devon. He took Tiverton Castle (October 19) ; but to besiege Exeter, 
or to pass it by, was hazardous at that season of the year. The wet 
weather and the deep Devonshire lanes impeded movement, and his men 
were tired and sickly ; so he placed them in cantonments to the east of 
Exeter. Cromwell rejoined him on October 24, having done his work 
with his usual thoroughness and speed. Winchester Castle had sur- 
rendered after two days’ battering, and he had moved on to Basing 
House. The Parliamentai'ians had spent nearly six months before it 
in 1644 ;■ Cromwell took it in six days. There had been a lack of siege- 
guns in the early part of the war; but the New Model army was provided 
with a good train. Guns of six-inch and seven-inch calibre, and twelve- 
inch mortal’s, were used against Sherborae Castle and Basing House. 
Shell-fire from mortars, which had come into use only about twenty 
years before, was especially formidable to castles and fortified houses. 
It threatened their magazines ; and Devizes surrendered on this account. 

The King remained some weeks at Newark, uncei-taiii what course 
to take. A report that Montrose had beaten Leslie led him to move 
northward; but it proved unfounded, and he returned. Digby with 
1500 horse went on to Scotland, and i-eached Dumfries after being 
worsted in a confused fight at Sherbmrn (October 15). Finding enemies 
before and behind him, he tiu’ned south again ; his men deserted him ; 
and he took refuge in the Isle of Man. It was perhaps to avoid meeting 
Rupert that he had left Newark. The Prince arrived there in the middle 
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of October and claimed to be judged by a council of war, which pro- 
nounced that he had shoivn no want of courage or fidelity in the 
surrender of Bristol. There was no real reconciliation, however, between 
him and his uncle ; and, after an angry scene relating to Digby and his 
influence, Rupert left Newark, and applied to Parliament for a pass to 
go abroad. This was refused, as he would not pledge himself never 
again to bear arms against it. He went to Oxford in December and 
asked pardon of the King, who had returned thither on November 5; but 
he was not restored to his command. His opinion that it was useless to 
continue the war was shared, as Charles w'as shocked to find, by nearly 
all the leading Royalists at Oxford. 

The sluggish and ineffectual action of the Scottish army had caused 
great discontent at Westminster. Parliament complained that Leven 
had disregarded instructions, had placed Scottish garrisons in English 
towns, and had levied unauthorised contributions. The Scottish Com- 
missioners retorted that he was bound to take care of his army, and that 
the money and supplies promised by Parliament had not been furnished. 
At the end of November liCven took part in the investment of Newark, 
which he had been asked to do two months before; but at the beginning 
of 1646 he had only 7000 men there, of whom less than half were 
infantry. 

The return of the King to Oxford made it necessary for Fairfax to 
detach some of his best cavalry to watch his movements. Towards the 
end of the year the Prince of Wales advanced to the relief of Exeter 
rvith a force reckoned at 11,000 men. Goring had handed over his 
command to Lord Wentworth, and had gone to France. On January 9 
Cromwell surprised some of Wentworth’s horse at Bovey Ti'acey, and 
spread such panic that the Royalists fell back on Launceston. After 
storming Dartmouth, Fairfax returned to the blockade of Exeter, which 
was now shut in on all sides. Hopton, with his usual self-sacrifice, 
accepted the command of what Clarendon describes as “a dissolute, 
undisciplined, wicked, beaten army,” and made a fresh attempt to relieve 
the city. Fairfax went to meet him, drove him out of Torrington 
(February 16), follow'ed him into Cornwall, and by March 10 had 
reached Truro, The Royalists refused to fight any longer. The foot 
were sent to Pendennis Castle, and the horse surrendered. The Prince 
of Wales had sailed from Falmouth to the Scilly Isles at the beginning 
of j\Iarch ; and Hyde employed his enforced leisure there in beginning 
his History. In April the Prince withdrew to Jersey, and in June to 
France, by desire of the King and Queen, but much against Hyde’s 
advice. Mazarin, hoping to make use of him, had made large promises. 

Fairfax had marched into Cornwall sooner than he would otherwise 
have done, in consequence of the rumour that troops were coming from 
France and Ireland ; and this also led to the ready submission of the 
Cornishmen, who had suffered enough from the exactions and severities 
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of their own countrymen. Exeter, cut off from all hope of deliverance, 
capitulated on April 9 ; and in a few weeks Pendennis Castle was the 
only Royalist stronghold in the west. Chester had simrendered to 
Brereton two months earlier; and the Parliamentarians were masters 
of South Wales. The Irish levies had to remain in their o-wn country 
because there was no port where they could be landed. The King still 
hoped to collect a force at Oxford, with which he might take the field ; 
but Astley, one of his best soldiers, when bringing 3000 men from 
Worcester, was attacked at Stow-on -the- Wold on March 21 ; and, 
though numbers were about equal, his men laid down their arms. 
A month later, Charles left the city on his way to the Scots. Oxford 
was invested on May 11, and opened its gates on June 24. The Duke 
of York was sent to London as a prisoner, but Rupert and Maurice were 
allowed to go abroad. Other places soon followed the example of Oxford. 
With the surrender of Raglan Castle to Fairfax (August 19) the work 
of the New Model army came to an end; and the war might be said to be 
finished, though the King’s flag was still kept waving at Harlech till 
March, 1647. 

The secret of the success of the New Model army was that it was well 
paid and well found. This made it possible to maintain strict discipline, 
and to cany on a continuous campaign of more than fifteen months 
without marauding or mutiny, and without serious losses from deseidion. 
The Royalists themselves admitted the contrast between their soldiers 
and those of the Parliament, though they put the best face on it : " In 
our army we have the sins of men (drinking and wenching), but in yours 
you have those of devils, spiritual pride and rebellion.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PBESBYTERIANS AND INDEPENDENTS. 

(1645-9.) 

We must at this point return to consider the tangled negotiations 
which were due to the position resulting from the military events that we 
have sketched, to the growing divergence between the forces whose union 
had gained the victory, and last, but not least, to the character of the 
King, who strove to recover by tortuous diplomacy at least a portion of 
what he had lost in the field. The chief parties in the game were now 
the King, intent mainly on preserving the Episcopalian Church and 
his control over the armed forces of the State ; the Parliament, pledged 
to Presbyterianism, but still more anxious to retain command of the 
army, and to reduce the Crown to impotence ; the Scots, resolved on 
the establishment of Presbyterianism in both kingdoms, but indifferent to 
other English demands. These three elements do not, however, exhaust 
the list. Behind the English Paiiiament stood the English army, now 
mainly composed of Independents — not as yet playing a leading part 
in negotiation, but resolved on obtaining liberty of conscience, whatever 
form of Church government might issue from the strife, and forming a 
growing body of opinion which no other party could ignore. In the 
background were the Irish Catholics, with whom Charles negotiated 
throughout ; the English Royalists, who, though beaten, decimated, and 
half-ruined, were ready, if the opportunity came, to renew the struggle ; 
and France, which, under the government of Mazarin, and assiduously 
plied by Queen Henrietta, was anxious — if such an object could be 
gained without military intervention — to see Charles come to his own 
again. The whole history of the three years from December, 1645, 
to January, 1649, is the history of one long, complicated, and futile 
intrigue, inteiTupted by a second civil war, and ending in the death 
of the King. The main stages of this conflict are marked by the flight 
of the King to the Scots; his surrender to the Parliament; his seizure at 
Holmby House, and the mai'ch of the army on London ; the Engage^ 
ment and the Vote of No Addres.ses ; the second Civil War ; Pi'ides 
Purge ; and the scaffold at Whitehall. 
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As the struggle between Cavalier and Roundhead became more and 
more unequal, the King found fresh ground of hope in the disagreements 
of his enemies. The successes of the New Model army had strengthened 
the Independents. After Naseby, Cromwell had pressed on Parliament 
their claim to toleration : “ I beseech you,” he wrote to the Speaker, 
“not to discourage them”; and again, after the capture of Bristol, 
“from brethren in things of the mind we look for no compulsion but 
that of light and reason.” The Presbyterians fought hard to maintain 
their ascendancy and to restrain the vagaries of the sects. In the 
House of Commons they had, as a rule, the majority. But nearly 150 
new members had been added to the House to fill vacancies; and it 
was now made up of groups rather than of parties. The House of 
Lords was also mainly Presbyterian, but it gradually became of less 
and less account. 

The Scots soon began to scent danger, both from the English 
Parliament and the English army. They distrusted the somewhat un- 
steady Presbyterianism of the former; they feared still more the growing 
Independency of the latter. But they had hopes of the King, and, 
not reckoning on his stubborn adherence to the Episcopalian system, 
believed that the conditions they could offer would be more acceptable 
than those that would be enforced by the English Parliament and army. 
Within a month of the battle of Naseby, some Scottish lords tried 
to open a negotiation with Charles, but found him unwilling to go 
beyond what he had offered at Uxbridge. Two months later, after 
Montrose’s final defeat at Philiphaugh, the Scottish Commissioners made 
more official overtures. Their anxiety for peace was not diminished by 
the fact that Parliament was slow to discharge its obligations towards 
the Scottish army, whose pay was much in arrears. 

In the autumn of 1645 Parliament took some steps towards the 
establishment of the Presbyterian system, especially in London, which 
was becoming strongly Presbyterian; but it was not till the following 
March that this policy was extended to the kingdom at large. Even 
then, it was not the Scottish system, pure and simple, that they intended 
to introduce, but one which the Scots stigmatised as Erastian, and which 
would have kept ecclesiastical control in lay hands, while allowing some 
measure of toleration to the sects. The Independents, on their part, 
demanded full liberty of conscience. On the initiative of the Lords, 
Parliament tried to satisfy them by appointing a committee (November) 
to consider means of “ accommodation.” The Independents, however, 
opened secret negotiations with the King ; and Parliament was driven 
(December) to consider propositions for peace. The discovery of a plot 
batched by certain noblemen at Oxford, who, enraged at the rejection 
of the Independent overtures by the King, offered to hand him over 
to Parliament, forced the King to take a step forward. He expressed 
his willingness to negotiate, and proposed to come to Westminster for 
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the purpose, riu-liament, however, declined to admit the proposal, 
until the bases of an agreement should has-c boon laid down. 

Meanwhile the French Government had intervened. Mazarin had 
become uneasy at the progress of Parliament ; and, as a check upon it, he 
wished to renew the old relations between France and Scotland, and to 
induce Charles to throw himself on the support of the Scots. With this 
object he accredited an agent to them, Jean de Montreuil, who arrived 
in London in August. Terms of agreement were drawn up by the 
Scottish Commissioners ; and in January, 1646, Montreuil went to Oxford 
to urge the King to accept them and to join the Scottish army before 
Newark. The Queen, at first unwdlling to negotiate, on account of the 
hope she nourished of active assistance from abroad, subsequently threw 
her weight into the same scale. The Scottish terms were practically a 
renewal of the Uxbridge Propositions, with the additional demand that 
Charles should take the Covenant. His answer was that he would rather 
lose his crown than his soul. His objection w'as not wholly religious, 
for, like his father, he held that “ the nature of Presbyterian government 
is to steal or force the crown from the King’s head.” Beyond toleration 
for the Presbyterians in England he could not be induced to go, nor 
would he throw over Montrose. 

During these secret negotiations with the Scots, the King made 
offers to the Parliament, proposing to restore the Church to the con- 
dition in which it had been under Elizabeth respecting doctrine and 
ceremonial, and to grant full liberty of conscience, including even the 
use of the Directory recently drawn up by the Assembly of Divines 
at Westminster; but he would make no promises about Ireland or 
the militia. These propositions were considered on January 16 ; but 
various discoveries prevented Parliament from paying serious attention 
to them. Lord Digby’s coiTespondence, captured at Sherbum, had made 
the Houses aware of the King’s dealings with the Scottish lords in the 
previous August, and of his attempts to secure help from Holland, 
Denmark, France, and Ireland. In January they learned of the offers 
made by the Scots, and of negotiations carried on by Sir Kenelm Digby 
in the Queen’s name with the Pope, which were to result in an expedition 
of several thousand French soldiers paid by the French clergy. They also 
learned, and published to the world, the treaty concluded by Glamorgan 
in Ireland, in which he pledged the King to all that the Pope’s nuncio, 
Rinuccini, thought fit to demand, in order to obtain 10,000 Irish for 
service in England. Charles disavowed Glamorgan; but the affair helped 
to confirm what Rinuccini spoke of as “the common belief of his 
inconstancy and untrustworthiness.” 

Influenced by a sense of common danger and by the pressure of 
Montreuil, the Scots now modified their terms, withdrawing their demand 
that Charles should take the Covenant, or accept all the Uxbridge 
Propositions (March 19). Parliament having again refused to let the 
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King come to Westminster, he now offered to join the Scots at 
Newark. The Scots engaged to receive him, on a vague promise about 
Presbyterianism, trusting to enforce more definite terms when they had 
him in their power. Time was pressing, for Fairfax had done his work 
in the west, and was approaching Oxford. Charles made overtures to the 
Parliamentary General ; but, as these met with no response, he set out 
from Oxford, on April 27, disguised and accompanied by only two 
attendants. After approaching London, as if still uncertain what to do, 
he turned northward, and put himself into Scottish hands at Southwell 
on May 5. Two days later, Newark having surrendered at the King’s 
orders, the Scottish army retired, with their prisoner, upon Newcastle. 

Meanwhile, fortress after fortress had fallen ; and, with the surrender 
of Oxford (June 24, 1646), the war was practically over. Parliament had 
already voted (May 19) that the Scottish army was no longer needed, and 
should be paid off; but nine months were to pass before they suirendered 
their prize. Charles’ reception in the Scottish camp was by no means 
what he expected. On his arrival he found himself a prisoner. He 
declared that he was “ barbarously treated.” His captors disavowed the 
assurances which had been given to him through Montreuil, and de- 
clared that he had come to their camp without any agreement whatever. 
He had expressed his willingness to be instructed in their Church 
principles, and he was taken at his word. They pressed him to sign 
the Covenant, or at all events consent to the establishment of Pi’es- 
byterianism in all three kingdoms. They made him send orders to his 
garrisons to capitulate, and to Montrose to lay down his arms. Never- 
theless, the terms they offered were far better, politically speaking, than 
those on which the Parliament insisted. Argyll wished to establish 
a form of Presbyterianism, which, in England at least, might be elastic 
in system and not intolerant in practice, and to restore the monarchy on 
a constitutional basis. But Argyll was a statesman ; the majority of his 
colleagues were less open to compromise. StiU, if Charles could have 
frankly accepted Presbyterianism, he would have had the Scots at his 
back. It is to his credit, if it was his misfortune, that he remained firm 
on the essential point. 

In July Parliament had formulated its terms; and, at the end of that 
month. Parliamentary Commissioners arrived in the north, to discuss 
what were afterwards known «is the Newcastle Propositions. These 
included a demand that Charles should take the Covenant, allow it to be 
enforced on all his subjects, and accept a reformation of the Church on 
that basis, with stringent laws against recusants. Parliament was to 
control the army and navy for twenty years, and after that time to arrange 
for their future administration. All high officials were to be named by 
Parliament. Many Royalists were to be proscribed; and the rebellion 
in Ireland was to be put down as Parliament should direct. What place 
was left for the King in these conditions it is hard to see. An intolerant 
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The Scots give up the King. 

Presbyterian and parliamentary tyranny was to be set up. The King, 
still hoping for assistance from France, made an evasive reply. The 
Scots pressed him to take the Covenant, offering, if he would do so, to 
support his rights in other respects. The Queen, who thought one 
heretic as bad as another, begged him to throw over the Church. 

At length, on the rupture of the Irish peace, and the dissipation of 
hopes from France, the King informed the Scottish Commissioners 
(October 13) that he was ready to give up the militia for ten year's, or 
even for;, life, and to grant Presbyterianism for five years, provided that 
a regulated Episcopacy should follow. These proposals failed to satisfy 
tht^Scots; still less could they satisfy the English Parliament. The two 
bodies now came to terms. The Scots had already offered to withdraw 
their forces on payment of their expenses and arrears. They estimated 
these at half-a-million ; Parliament offered .£400,000, which the Scots 
agreed to accept. The Houses voted that they should dispose of the 
King ; and the Scottish Parliament, convinced at last that Charles was 
obdurate, assented. At the end of January, 1647, the Scots, having 
received half the sum to be paid them, handed over the King to the. 
English Commissioners, and left Newcastle. By February 11 the last of 
them had recrossed the Tweed. They have been much blamed for “selling 
their King”; but this is unjust The money they received was in 
discharge of a debt incurred by the Parliament which their assistance 
had saved. They rendered up the King because he refused to assent to 
the only terms which would have enabled them to raise their fellow- 
countrymen in his behalf. 

The Scots having withdrawn to their own country, and the King 
having been brought south and lodged at Hohnby House in Northampton- 
shire, Parliament and army were now left face to face, to settle their 
own differences and their dispute with the King as best they could. The 
Presbyterian majority in the Houses and in the City of London appear 
to have thought that, having got rid of one body of inconvenient allies, 
it would be comparatively easy to dispense with the other. There 
were several reasons which made them anxious to accomplish this end. 
In the first place, it would leave their hands free to deal with the 
King. Secondly, the existence of an armed force, now predominantly 
Independent, was an obstacle to the settlement of the ecclesiastical 
question on a strictly Presbyterian basis. Lastly, the cost of the army 
was enormous, and imposed a strain on the resources of the country 
which, though borne with more or less equanimity while the war lasted, 
was novr regarded as unnecessary, and would, if continued, make the 
Parliamentary Government highly unpopular. The Parliamentary 
revenue has been calculated at about a million and a half, more than 
twice as much as Charles had ever enjoyed. Of this sum the army and 
the navy together swallowed up, in 1647, about three-fifths. The 
ravages of war, bad harvests, and a natural falling-off of trade, weakened 
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the national capacity for bearing such a burden, and increased the 
general discontent. There was good reason, therefore, for a large 
reduction of military expenditure. The continued existence of rebellion 
in Ireland, which it was highly important to put dow, supplied a 
pretext for transporting a lai-ge part of the force to that country. The 
rest, it was thought, might be disbanded. But Parliament reckoned 
without its host. 


In February, 1647, a scheme for the reduction of the army was brought 
forward ; it passed both Houses by March 6. No infantry was to be 
kept in England, except in garrisons ; the fortresses were to be mostly 
demolished, so that the number of garrison-troops would be but small ; 
on an emergency, infantry for the field could be furnished by the trained 
bands. The cavalry, as requiring more training, was to be kept up at 
the figure of 6600. A force of about 12,500 men, horse and foot, was 
to be sent to Ireland ; this force, however, was not to be composed 
of existing units, but of volunteers — a measure which would destroy 
that potent military element, e^rii de corps. The remaining infantry, 
amounting to about half that of the New Model army, were to 
disappear. Had Parliament at the same time satisfied the soldiers’ 
just claims for arrears of pay, there might have been some chance for 
this project ; but money was scarce, and Parliament neglected this 
indispensable condition of success. 

A (Ip’agaAisr .-■ar.-'s sent to Safiron Walden, where the bulk of the 


ar^'HOse suspension was denl^n volunteers for Ireland; but only about one 
i overthrow the rights and pn. The officei-s put inconvenient questions, 
a between annYj^^V\4o’’arliHion in regard to arrears, and secmlty for 
pa^hereupoD -^'’ ^aVvcvp^'novtwent to Ireland. The arrears varied from 
about i"'iiy>''^ ^ ^l^foore, and amounted in all to over ^£’330,000. 

The soldier indemnity for their actions in the war. 

Had they these points, many would have been willing 

to go to IiO^ , their regimental organisation and under 

Fairfax and r leaders ; but Parliament had made choice 

of Skippon anu’.^g Presbyterians; and it evidently intended 

to break up the t rid of the prominent Independents. The 

soldiers argued, “I scornfully dealt withal for their faithful 

services whilst the "fila^ rein their hands, what shall their usage be 
when they are diss to he 

They therefore®^_ petition to Fairfax, asking his assistance 

in obtaining the xationed demands and certain others of a 

moderate nature. a, ■pI®'Ht, highly indignant, declared the petition 
to be mutinous, array no motion to redress the wrong. As, 
however, the Parlof to pmmissioners with the army failed to obtain 

volunteers for Irela u . apd, any of those who had offered their services 
withdrew, Parliameis^.^ to mpelled, in April, to vote six weeks’ arrears 
of pay, afterwards iri! /t-SY I® eight, to be paid on disbandment. Such 
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a resolution, while recognising the justice of the complaints, did not go 
near to satisfying them ; and the army began to organise itself with a 
view to pressing its claims. Towards the end of April, the soldiers of 
eight cavalry regiments chose agents, or “Agitators,” two for each 
regiment, to carry their petition to Westminster, and otherwise to act 
on their behalf. Early in May the example set was followed by the 
whole army. Parliament, in much alarm, sent Cromwell and othei 
military members down to pacify the soldiers, with instructions to 
jiromise an indemnity, immediate payment of a large part of the arrears, 
and security for the rest. The efforts of the mediators were success^’’ 
and the officers, after consultation with the Agitators, drew up a 
“Declaration,” asking that these somewhat vague promises might be 
further defined (May 16). 

Meanwhile Parliament had been casting about for the means of 
offering armed resistance, if necessary, to the petitioners, and had issued 
ordem remodelling the City militia, from which all Ii l«oendents were to 
be excluded. But a much larger design was now beii atched. Plans 
were considered for bringing the Scots again upon tl. cene; and four 
Commissionei-s, with Lauderdale at their head, were sen by the Scottish 
Committee of Estates to England, with instructions to reopen negotia- 
tions with the King. Ostensibly they were to support the Newcastle 
Propositions ; secretly they Avere instructed to drop the demand that the 
King should take the Covenant, and to insist ' ' nporary 

adoption of Presbyterianism. On May 13 I to 

to Holmby House, whence the King^had, or 
a communication to Parliament offering ti 
three years, and to resign the militia f 
Parliament agreed to accept this offer as a I 

The foundation of an alliance between 
terians and an understanding with Charles 
proceeded to vote the disbandment of all 
Ireland. The Agitators at once protested. 

Parliament offered some concessions; but 
decided to proceed with the disbandment 
train from Oxford to London. The Agitat 
the army got out of hand ; and mutinies 1 
elsewhere. The Presbyterians were discuss 
King to Scotland; some time previously t 
advisability of capturing him for itself, 
anarchy, Cromwell was obliged to take a si( 
at least. Cornet Joyce earned off the K 
general rendezvous had been ananged (Jun( 
to do with .Joyce’s raid, but he and Cr( 

Newmarket; and, on the initiative of the lal 
was subscribed. Throwing the blame on f 
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the soldiers agreed not to disband without receiving satisfaction, and 
established a “Council of the Army,” composed of officers and repre- 
sentatives of the men, which should in future conduct their joint affairs. 
The army thus took up an independent position in the State. 

Emboldened by this success, yet anxious to justify its action in the eyes 
of the world, the army now widened its demands. Hitherto the soldiers 
had merely claimed justice and consideration for themselves ; they now 
began to assert the rights of the nation against a tyrannical Parliament, 
and to formulate political views. From their camp at Triploe Heath, 
a few miles south of Cambridge, they sent a remonstrance to the City of 
London (June 10), demanding a recognition of their rights, not as 
soldiers but as Englishmen, and threatening to enforce them. They 
then set out to march by Royston towards the capital. On June 15 
they issued a “Declaration,” in which they asserted their right, as not 
being “a mere mercenary army,” to speak for the people whose liberties 
' they had been called on to defend. For the fii^st time they put forward 
a positive political progi-amme, in the formulation of which the dominant 
influence of Henry Ireton has been tiuced. They demanded that 
Parliament should dissolve itself; that the future duration of Parliaments 
should be fixed by statute; that offences should be punished by law; 
and that the right of petition should be recognised. The presentation 
of this remarkable document to the House of Commons was followed by 
charges against eleven members, including Holies and William Waller, 
whose suspension was demanded on the gimund that they had sought to 
i overtlmow the rights and liberties of subjects, and had sown dissension 
a between army and Parliament. Parliament refused these demands, 
pajhereupon the army moved to Uxbridge. The Commons gave way; 
about ivdth permission of the House, the eleven members retired. 

The soldie' demands, more specially concerning the army itself, were 
Had they jutly put fonvard ; but the real point at issue was whether 
to go to lit should remain predominantly Presbyterian, and therefore 
Fairfax and ( or not. Some of the hotter heads in the army were for 
of Skippon anu’ 7n and purging the House of Commons at once ; but 
to break up the ai’cted throughout as a mediator, dissuaded them for the 
soldiers argued, “I'-my withdrew to Bedford (July 22). The Presbyterians, 
services whilst thehis apparent hesitation, recovered themselves. A mob 
when they are dissivaded the Houses, and compelled them to reverse their 
They therefore i ; and the eleven members returned. Meanwhile the 
in obtaining the 1 direct negotiations with the King, offering to restore 
moderate nature, me, and to accept Episcopacy, if only they could have 
to be mutinous,ation. Thus from the Scots and from the army he 
however, the Parlof help, combined in the one case with Presbyterianism, 
volunteers for Irelar religious libert}'. 

withdrew, Parliameieton had sketched out a policy for the army in the far- 
of pay, afterwards ini the “ Heads of the Proposals.” Under this scheme 
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the Bishops were to be deprived of coercive jurisdiction ; no penalties 
were to be inflicted on nonconformists; and the Covenant was to be 
put aside. The existing Parliament was to fix a date for its dissolution; 
future Parliaments were to be biennial, with a redistribution of seats 
giving more weight to populous towns and districts ; and their duration 
was to be limited. A Council of State, to be named at first by agree- 
ment, was to exercise a large control over public affairs, including the 
regulation of the militia for ten years. During the same period. Parlia- 
ment was to appoint military commanders and the higher civil officials ; 
after which time the King was to appoint commanders with the approval 
of Parliament, and to choose civil officials out of a list of three nominated 
by Parliament in each case. Stipulations for a lenient treatment of 
Royalists concluded this statesmanlike paper, which, however, was too 
radical to stand much chance of acceptance at that date. 

Having made its intentions clear, the army now advanced upon 
London, which was almost in a state of anarchy. As it approached, 
some 67 Independent members, including the two Speakers, Manchester 
and LenthaU, joined it outside the walls, and returned with it when, 
on August 6, it marched through the City. The eleven members and 
other Presbyterians fled; and for a little time, the Independents had 
a majority in Parliament. The first collision between the military and 
the civil power had ended, naturally, in the victory of the army ; but the 
advantage which it had gained was only temporary. 

Cromwell had for some time striven to reach a basis of agreement 
with the King — an attitude which brought him into suspicion with the 
hotter spirits in the army, who thought him to be bargaining fpr 
personal honours and private ends. As he was already suspected by tljie 
majority in Parliament, detested by many, and feared by all, his positiob 
as a mediator became very difficult. He was charged with hypocrisy; 
and his changes of front, though not difficult to explain on another 
hypothesis, gave some colour to the charge, As he said himself, when 
charged with ambition, “ no one rises so high as he who knows not 
whither he is going.” But an impartial estimate will not charge him 
with aiming at the height which he eventually reached. His talents had 
placed him in a position of responsibility from which he could not retire 
without shame, even had his fervent temper and his consciousness of 
ability allowed him to withdraw. Being there, he met each difficulty as 
it arose, not looking far ahead, but seeking the likeliest visible method of 
securing the objects on which his heart was set. Such a course, involving 
not a few sudden turns, was naturally open to misinterpretation. 

At this time, convinced as Cromwell was throughout that a monarchy 
was the only stable form of government in England, he was resolved, if 
possible, to come to terms with the King. It was not his fault that an 
agreement with Charles could not be made. The “ Heads of the Proposals” 
were modified to meet the King’s views ; but Charles’ conviction that he 
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held the best cards and must win in the end rendered all these efforts 
fruitless. “ Sir,” said Ireton, “ you have an intention to be the arbitrator 
between the Parliament and us; and we mean to be it between your 
Majesty and the Parliament.” Nevertheless, he told Parliament that he 
preferred the “ Heads" — as well he might — to the Newcastle Propositions, 
urged upon him by Scottish and English Presbyterians. Parliament 
voted this answer a refusal. In vain Cromwell and Ireton pressed him to 
adopt their views. The failure of his allies in Ireland — Jones’ victory at 
Dangan Hill (August), the storming of Cashel (September), the rout of 
Lord Taaffe at Mallow (November) — might have shown him the danger 
of delay. But nothing would induce him to take a decided line, for he 
was bent on playing off one party against another, imtil the dissensions 
between them should give him a chance of recovering power through a 
second civil war. Though Cromwell was, or pretended to be, blind to 
this design, many less responsible persons in the army appear to have 
seen through it. The temper of the soldiers grew more bitter ; and an 
anti-monarchical feeling began to manifest itself. 

It was now that the nickname “ Levellers,” a designation which ex- 
plains itself, was first applied to the advanced section of the Independent 
party. Their tenets came to light in “The Case of the Army fully 
stated” (October 9) and “The Agreement of the People,” which 
appeared three weeks later. The former of these documents put forward 
the theory that, since “all power is originally and essentially in the 
whole body of the people,” and “ their free choice and consent by their 
representators, the only origined foundation of aU just government,” 
Parliament, i.e. the representative Commons, must be supreme. Par- 
liaments were to be biennial, and dected by manhood suffrage. It was 
implied that the Crown and the House of Lords were superfluous, or at 
least should be entirely subordinate. So complete a transfer of Divine 
Right from King to people had not hitherto been suggested. 

The “ Agreement,” while in several respects repeating the “ Heads of 
the Proposals,” was peculiar in that it reserved, even from the otherwise 
omnipotent control of the representative Parliament, certain unalterable 
principles, the chief of which were: that all should enjoy complete 
religious liberty, that none should be forced to serve in the army, 
and that none should be exempt from the ordinary course of law. Here 
we find foreshadowed that principle of distinguishing certain inalienable 
rights of man, which was so marked a feature of both the American 
and the French Revolution. But such radical views as these were not 
endorsed by the leaders of the army. On the contrary, a committee 
appointed on Cromwell’s initiative to consider these schemes drew up a 
fresh plan, which, while adopting the “ Heads of the Proposals ” in the 
main, with insignificant modifications, expressly preserved the monarchy 
and the House of Lords. This plan may be regarded as embodying the 
minimum demands of Cromwell and his more moderate allies. 
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Meanwhile, as the control of the militia became more and more the 
dominant consideration in Charles’ mind, the Scottish Commissioners 
were gaining favour with him at the expense of their rivals. On their 
part, the Scots dreaded more and more the power and the radical 
doctrines of the army, and became more ready to make concessions to 
the King. They now urged him to escape. Acting on their advice, he 
secretly left Hampton Court, made his way to the south coast, and, 
hoping to find a vessel to convey him to Fi-ance, crossed to the Isle 
of Wight. There he took refuge with Colonel Hammond, who lodged 
him in Carisbrooke Castle (November 14). On the same day, the 
exasperation of the army culminated in a dangerous mutiny at Ware, 
which was only suppressed by Cromwell at the risk of his own life. 
Discipline was restored, but it was significant that only one mutineer 
was punished. Cromwell’s eyes seem to have been opened to the fact 
that further adhesion to the policy of mediation would destroy his hold 
upon the army. Thenceforward, though he did not abandon the hope 
of saving the monarchy, he ceased to be Charles’ friend. 

Charles’ first step at Carisbrooke was to renew the negotiation with 
Parliament (November 16). He offered Presbyterianism for three years, 
with subsequent consideration of ecclesiastical reform, and the militia 
for life. There was to be a measure of toleration ; and the demands of 
the army were to be fairly considered. Thereupon Parliament made a 
selection from the Newcastle Propositions, which they embodied in what 
were called the Four Bills. The chief of these proposed to enact that 
Parliament should control the militia for twenty years ; that the Crown 
should never afterwards administer it without Parliamentary consent ; 
and that the present Parliament might adjoium itself whither it pleased. 
The Bills were submitted to the King on December 24. But it can 
hardly be doubted that his previous offer must be regarded as a mere 
blind, put forward with the object of gainmg time ; for the intrigue 
with the Scots had now reached a head. 

On December 26 Charles agreed with the Scottish Commissioners in 
what was afterwards known as the “Engagement.” In this document it 
was arranged that the Covenant should be confirmed by Act of Parlia- 
ment, though no one should be forced to take it ; that Presbyterianism 
should be established for three years, after which a religious settlement 
should be made with the King’s assent ; and that the Sects, i.e. the Indepen- 
dents and other nonconformists, should be suppressed. The King was to 
control the militia ; and a new Parliament was to be called. The Scots 
were to support the disbandment of the army ; and, if this were refused, 
they were to issue a declaration asserting the King’s rights over the 
militia, and to send an army into England in support of the claim. 
Other clauses were added, providing for the admission of Scotsmen to 
the Privy Council, and their employment in other places of trust. Of 
the perfidy of this transaction there can, unfoiiunately, be no doubt. 
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In November Charles had oftered toleration to one party. Next month 
he expressly repudiated it in his agi-eement with another. Having thus 
taken a step which could only lead to civil war, he formally rejected 
(December 28) the Four Bills. 

These intrigues were of course unknown to the public. All that was 
apparent was that the conflicting parties could not agree, and that the 
King’s position was at least no worse than it had been at any time in the 
last year and a half. The country was sick of incertitude ; the Royalist 
reaction gained ground; and riots broke out in many places. Parliament 
knew nothing of the Engagement, but they surmised the cause which 
emboldened the King to his last step. They were probably not without 
an inkling of the fact that the Scottish Commissioners had for some time 
been engaged in concerting measures with the English Royalists for a 
general rising, to coincide with their own invasion. On January 2, 1648, 
the Commissioners left London. 

Next day Parliament put an end to the Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
and placed executive power in the hands of its English members. The 
Commons also passed a vote that no further addresses should be sent to 
the King; in other words, they treated him as a hostile power. The 
Lords, after much hesitation, accepted this “ Vote of No Addresses ” on 
January 15. This action w£is justified in a “Declaration” (February 11), 
a sort of repetition of the Grand Remonstrance, in which the King’s 
misdeeds were set forth, especially his effbrts to bring in forces from 
Ireland, France, Holland, and elsewhere, to undo the results of the four 
years’ struggle, and to kindle anew the flames of civil war throughout 
the land. The Declaration was warmly supported by Cromwell, who was 
now trying to get the Prince of Wales proclaimed King in the place of 
his father. A curious sidelight of humour is thrown upon these darken- 
ing clouds in the incident related by Ludlow, when, after he had vainly 
tried to get Cromwell to declare himself for a monarchy or a republic, 
the two generals took to pelting each other, like boys, with cushions, till 
Cromwell ran away. 

Preparations for the war that was felt to be inevitable were now 
begun by both sides. Signs of the Royalist reaction multiplied ; and 
arrangements for a combined rising were actively pushed forward. The 
sailom of the fleet, long dissatisfied with the action of the array, were 
annoyed by the appointment of Rainborow, a leading “Leveller,” to 
command them in the place of the Presbyterian Batten. It was hoped 
that they would declare for the King. In the Scottish Parliament, which 
met in March, there was a decided majority for Hamilton and war ; but 
Argyll, who clung to peace, had a strong party at his back, and was 
supported by the bulk of the ministers, who condemned the “ Engagers ” 
for upholding a non-covenanted King. Cromwell still strove to put off' 
the evil day, and vainly tried to bring the King to abdicate in favour 
of the Prince of Wales, Another project of the same fertile brain, to 
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put the Duke of York on the throne, was frustrated by the escape of 
the young Prince, disguised as a girl, to Flanders (April 21). 

A few days later, news came to Westminster that the Scottish Parlia- 
ment had resolved to raise an army. Their manifesto, issued on May 3 , 
demanded that all Englishmen should take the Covenant, that all heresy 
should be suppressed, that the King should be brought near London for 
the purpose of negotiation, and that the Independent army should be 
disbanded. Royalism and the Covenant made an ill-assorted combination ; 
the Scots were aiming at irreconcilable ends ; and their host was divided 
in its aims. But the imminence of the danger brought the English 
Parliament and army nearer together than they had been for two years. 
Cromwell induced the House of Commons to consent, by a large majority, 
to a settlement under which government by King, Lords, and Commons 
would be retained, and toleration, under a Presbyterian system, would 
be secured. Who the King should be, was not declared. Then Cromwell 
hastened to Windsor, to meet the Agitators, in whom his continued 
efforts to win over the King had inspired a deep-seated distrust. After 
three days of anxious prayer and discussion, amid a tumult of emotion, 
the meeting agreed to prosecute the war ivith all their force, resolving, 
as one who was present has related, that “it was our duty, if ever the 
Lord brought us back in peace, to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, 
to an account for the blood he had shed, and the mischief he had done to 
his utmost, against the Lord’s cause and people in these poor nations.” 
In such stem temper the second Civil W’ar began. 

The Royalist combination was formidable, but it was difficult to 
secure concert between its ill-assorted elements. The Scots wanted time 
for preparation, while the English Cavaliers feared that delay would 
enable Parliament to tie their hands. A premature explosion was 
brought about in South Wales by the disbandment of Laughame’s 
troops, which had won that country for Parliament in 1645, and by the 
dismissal of Poyer from the governorship of Pembroke Castle. By the 
beginning of May the insurrection had become so serious that Cromwell 
was sent to suppress it. Fairfax himself was to go north, for Berwick 
and Carlisle had been seized by Royalists. It became necessary to trust 
the City militia with the care of Parliament and the capital, though 
the riots which had lately occurred (April 9 and 10) gave good ground 
for uneasiness. The southern counties, fretted by the burdens they had 
to bear, were now as malcontent as those of the north. Essex, Kent, 
and Surrey petitioned for an arrangement with the King and the dis- 
bandment of the army. Towards the end of May there was an extensive 
rising in Kent; Dartford and Deptford were seized; while six ships 
lying in the Downs declared for the King, and helped to get possession 
of the castles on that part of the coast. 

Fairfax had to postpone his march northward, and went to meet 
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the Kentish insurgents with 8000 men. He found them behind the 
Medway, between Maidstone and Rochester, numbering about 11,000, 
and under the command of the elder Goring, whom Charles had made 
Earl of Norwich. Crossing the Medway above Maidstone, Fairfax 
stormed that town on June 1 and dispersed the Royalist gathering. 
While he was restoring order in east Kent, Norwich made his way from 
Rochester to Blackheath and crossed the Thames, followed by a few 
hundreds. He hoped to be joined by the men of Essex, and to be 
welcomed by the Londoners ; but Warner, the Lord Mayor, and 
Skippon, who commanded the militia, kept the City gates closed. 

About 5000 Royalists mustered at Chelmsford, and Norwich, disap- 
pointed of London, decided to lead them northward ; but Sir Charles 
Lucas, a Colchester man, persuaded him to take that town on his way, 
as a good recruiting ground. He arrived there on the 12th ; Fairfax 
appeared before the place next day with 5000 men, having crossed the 
Thames at Gravesend. Its old Roman walls made Colchester a sort of 
fortress. The Royalists were quickly driven into the town from the 
position they had taken up outside ; but an attempt to penetrate by 
one of the gates was I’epulsed ; and the Parliamentarians found they had 
a siege before them, for which they were ill provided. Fairfax, anxious 
to employ his troops elsewhere, offered good conditions — passes for the 
officers to go abroad, and pardons for the men. These terms were 
refused, for, as Lord Capel wrote to Langdale, “We here conceive that 
our tying and obliging Fairfax to us is the best way of pi-oceeding for 
His Majesty’s service.” 

While Fairfax was blockading Colchester, Cromwell, who found the 
rising in South Wales already half suppressed through Horton’s victory 
at St Fagan’s, was waiting for his siege-guns before Pembroke. His 
batteries opened fire on July 4, and a week later the town and castle 
surrendered. His work in South Wales was done, and he was badly 
needed in the north, for the Scots had crossed the border on the 8th. 
What caused more alarm at Westminster was the appearance of Lord 
Holland at Kingston on July 5, at the head of some 500 horsemen. 
He held a commission as the Royalist commander-in-chief, and hoped 
to gather an army from the southern counties. But he soon found that 
impatience of taxation was not the same thing as readiness to fight 
for the King. A few troops of Parliamentary horse proved more than 
a match for his men. He made his way with a small following to 
St Neots, and wsis taken prisoner there on July 10. 

The Scottish army had been raised slowly and by compulsion. 
Royalism wore a Presbyterian mask in Scotland; and its programme 
was to set free Parliament as well as the King, and to settle religion. 
But many officers of experience, including the Leslies, kept aloof ; the 
soldiers were raw ; and the commander, the Duke of Hamilton, had 
neither military ability nor decision of character". At first only 10,000 
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men entered England, but they were joined by 4000 Cavaiiei's under 
Langdale. by SOOO veteran Scots from Ulster under Munro, and by 
other reinforcements, which gradually brought their nurabei’s up to 
24,000. I^inbert, the Parliamentary commander, had only about 5000 
men ; he was obliged to fall back into Yorkshire, and placed himself 
near Knaresborough, to cover the siege of Pontefract, which the Royalists 
had surprised. On August 13 he was joined by Cromwell, who had 
been urged to make haste lest Parliament should “vote an approbation 
of the coming in of the Scots army.” The attitude of Parliament was 
most uncertain. The Commons had, indeed, declared the Scots to be 
enemies (July 21) ; the Lords not only declined to adopt this position, 
but published a Scottish manifesto refusing toleration to either sectaries 
or episcopalians. 

Hamilton now held a council of war at Hornby, which decided for 
an advance through Lancashire, instead of crossing the fells into York- 
shire. Cromwell had less than 9000 men disposable, of whom 2000 were 
1 .ancashire levies, but he reckoned it his business “ to engage the enemy 
to fight.” As the Scots moved south he struck west, and, marching up 
the Wharfe and down the Ribble, by August 17 he was near Pi'cston, 
where he expected Hamilton would halt to collect his troops. The 
main body of the Scottish infantiy was on the point of crossing the 
river there when Cromwell arrived. Most of their cavalry was at 
Wigan, fifteen miles south ; and 5000 men under jMunro and Musgrave 
were at Kirkby Lonsdale, thirty miles north. I^angdale was left to hold 
the Parliamentarians in check, while the Scots passed the Ribble to 
i-ecover touch with their horse. The Cavaliers stood their ground 
gallantly for four hours, and were nearly all killed or taken. Leaving 
a force to hold Preston, Cromwell pursued Hamilton’s army, which 
hinried southward, marching night and day. The Scottish foot surren- 
dered at Warrington on the 20th ; and Cromwell, whose men w'ere worn 
out with doing execution on the enemy for thirty miles, turned back, 
leaving the chase to Lambert, to whom Hamilton himself surrendered 
on the 25th at Uttoxeter. Munro retreated into Scotland, leaving his 
English allies to shift for themselves. He was followed by Cromwell, 
who went on to Edinburgh, and helped Argy'll to get the better of the 
discredited Engagers. Cromwell remained in Scotland for about two 
months, and did not return to London till December. 

The hopes of aid from France or Ireland had come to nothing ; and 
the attempts of the King to escape from Carisbrooke had failed. Nor 
did the fleet prove of much service to the Royal cause. The ships that 
had declared for the King in May had sailed for Holland, and had been 
joined by others. In the middle of July they put to sea with the 
Prince of Wales on board, and Willoughby of Parham as vice-admiral. 
They lay for some weeks in the Downs, capturing merchantmen, and 
were joined there by Batten, who brought the number of ships up to 
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eleven. The Prince had just come to terms with Lauderdale as to his 
joining the Scottish army when that army ceased to exist. Warwick 
had been reappointed admiral by Parliament; but he was not in a 
position to attack the Royalist fleet, for some of his ships were at 
Portsmouth and some in the Thames. Towards the end of August the 
Royalist fleet sailed up to the Nore, and tried to bring on an action, 
but a gale intervened. The Royalists were obliged to return to Holland 
for supplies ; and Warwick was able to unite the two halves of his fleet 
in the Downs. 

By this time Colchester, which had looked in vain for help from the 
Prince, had been starved into surrender. Fairfax, reinforced by the 
trained bands of Suffolk, had drawn his lines tightly round it ; and the 
foot-soldiers of the garrison would not allow their officers and the horse 
to break out, leaving them behind. The news from Preston put an end 
to all hope of relief ; and, as surrender became more certain and less 
urgent, the besiegers’ terms grew harder. By the conditions signed on 
August 27 quarter was allowed to privates and subalterns, but superior 
officers “submitted to mercy.” Two of them, Sir Charles Lucas and 
Sir George Lisle, were shot next day, “ for some satisfaction to military 
justice, and in part of avenge for the innocent blood they have caused 
to be spilt, and the trouble, damage, and mischief they have brought 
upon the town, this country, and the kingdom.” The two lords, Norwich 
and Capel, were reserved for the judgment of their peei-s. With the fall 
of Colchester, the war in England was pi’actically over. 

The execution of Lucas and Lisle has been denounced and defended 
from that day to this. “The manner of taking the lives of these 
worthy men was new and without example, and concluded by most men 
to be very barbarous,” says Clarendon, “ and was generally imputed to 
Ireton, who swayed the general, and was upon all occasions of an 
unmerciful and bloody nature.” But, as Macaulay says of Monmouth, 
“ every man who heads a rebellion against an established government 
stakes his life on the event.” One may admire the man, and yet 
recognise the ju.stice of the penalty. In the firet civil war. King and 
Parliament had declared each other’s adherents to be traitors ; but there 
were good reasons for not treating them as such. The case was by no 
means the same with the second war; and cool-judging men might well 
come to the conclusion that some severity would be wholesome. When 
Sheridan was sent to restore oixler in Texas in May, 1865, after the 
Confederate Government had been broken up. Grant instructed him that 
those who resisted should not be regarded as belligerents, but were in 
the condition of outlaws. Both Lucas and Lisle had been paroled in the 
first war ; and that was doubtleas one reason why they were “ pitched 
upon for this example,” though the ground taken by Fairfax and his 
council was that Parliament had pronounced them traitors and rebels. 

The situation was now again something like w'hat it had been in 
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February, 164!7; but there were great differences. In the first place, it 
was no longer necessary to consider the Scots ; the crushing defeat of 
Preston had deprived Presbyterianism of all hope of assistance from that 
quarter. In the second place, the temper of the army had changed ; and 
the time had come for them to redeem their vow. On the other hand, 
the end of the long struggle on the Continent was in sight ; and France 
and Holland would shortly be free to intervene, if they wished, in the 
affairs of England. The Peace of Westphalia was actually signed on 
October 24 (N.S.), 1648. The possibility of such intervention could not 
be ignored ; and the hope of it on one side, the fear of it on the other, had 
diisastrous results. If it confirmed Charles in his expectant and dilatory 
attitude, it quickened the pace and embittered the decisions of his enemies. 
That the Fronde would effectually paralyse the Fi’ench Government for 
some years to come could not have been foreseen when Colchester fell. 

The first measures of the Parliament showed that the Presbyterians — 
for the eleven members had returned, and there was again a Presbyterian 
majority at Westminster — had learnt nothing, and were as fully deter- 
mined as before to ignore the army which had saved them a second time. 
They passed a resolution repealing the vote of No Addresses (August 24); 
they completed their scheme for the establishment of Presbyterianism, 
without a vestige of toleration ; and on September 18 they reopened a 
negotiation, known as the Treaty of Newport, with the King. 

Charles began by withdrawing his declarations against Parliament, 
but insisted that no concessions which he might make should be 
held valid until a complete scheme of settlement should be arranged. 
Parliament reluctantly accepted this stipulation; and thus an air of 
imreality was spread, from the outset, over all that passed. Parliament 
then drew up a series of Bills, abolishing Episcopacy and the Prayer- 
Book, establishing the Presbyterian system and the use of the Directory, 
imposing the Covenant on all persons, including the King himself, and 
handing over military control to Parliament for twenty years. Charles, 
in his reply (September 28), refused to take the Covenant himself or to 
enforce it on others, but offered, as before, to accept Presbyterianism, 
with toleration, for three years, and to hand over the army and the 
nomination of officials for ten. After three years, the Bishops were to 
return, but with restricted powers. Ireland he was willing to leave to 
the tender mercies of Parliament. His offer was unanimously rejected 
(October 2). Thereupon he yielded so far as to accept the demand 
about the militia, and to propose further limitations on episcopal 
jurisdiction. Had Parliament been wise, it would have accepted these 
terms, than which Charles could not have been expected, without viola- 
tion of his conscience, to offer anything better. But the Presbyterian 
majority was uncompromising; and on October 27 they rejected the 
terms. _ This virtually closed the negotiation, though the'Pariiamentary 
Commissionei-s remained at Newport till November 27. ^ 
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Meanwhile the ill-humour of the army, and its irritation at the 
delay, were increasing daily. Petitions for a speedy settlement, or for 
justice on the King, kept pouring in upon the Council of Officers, not from 
soldiers only but also from civilians. Losing patience, Ireton now drew 
up (October) the “ Remonstrance of the Army,” in which he showed the 
d^ger of protracted negotiation, and the impossibility of binding the 
King, on account not only of his character, but also of royalist theories 
as to the inalienable rights of the Crown. Insisting on the “ sovereignty 
of the People,” he demanded a speedy trial, on the ground that no one, 
not even a King, was exempt from the law ; and he hinted, not obscurely, 
that the trial should end in a sentence of death. The constitutional 
settlement which he proposed was, in the main, based upon the “ Heads 
of the Proposals,” but with the addition, taken from the “ Agreement 
of the People,” of the reservation of certain fundamental liberties. 
Nothing was said about ecclesiastical matters ; but it may be presumed 
that liberty of conscience was regarded as a fundamental right. On the 
other hand, all future Kings were to be admitted “ upon the election of, 
and as upon trust from, the people,” and were to renounce the “ negative 
voice ” (or veto) upon the decisions of the representative body or Com- 
mons in Parliament. Finally, the whole scheme was based on the notion 
of contract ; no one, from the King downwards, was to benefit by it who 
did not “ consent and subscribe thereunto.” A remarkable combination 
of thought and prowess, a very workshop of political ideas, was this 
body of militant Independents. In no other army, before or since, have 
so many constitutional theories or expedients been conceived. 

The Remonstrance was considered by a Council of Officers, which 
met, under the presidency of Fairfax, at St Albans (November 7). The 
general deprecated extreme measures ; and a practical compromise weis 
agreed upon. The treaty with the King was to go forward ; but the 
army was to take part in the negotiation, with a view to the enforcement 
of certain conditions. These were largely drawn from the “Heads of 
the Proposals ” — biennial Parliaments, redistribution of seats, Coimcil of 
State, and so forth ; but, while the existing Parliament was to fix a date 
for its dissolution, the army was not to be disbanded until after the 
meeting of the first biennial Parliament. It is noteworthy that nothing 
was said about the royal veto or about an ecclesiastical settlement ; but 
it may be presumed that religious liberty was regarded as otherwise 
secured. The concessions to be made by the King were not to be 
temporary but permanent. Certainty and finality were indispensable. 

These terms were promptly laid before the King, who, on Novem- 
ber 17, declined them as he had previously declined those of Parliament. 
By this refusal he practically signed his own death-warrant. The 
Council of Officers thereupon presented the Remonstrance to Parliament. 
Cromwell, who had hitherto acted with Fairfax in striving to defer the 
King’s trial, was now convinced that further efforts were hopeless, and 
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threw his weight into the same scale. Parliament, however, I'efusing 
military dictation, deferred consideration of the Remonstrance. This 
action left the army no alternative but capitulation or the use of force. 
Their choice was soon made. On December 1 Charles was carried off 
from Newport, and lodged in Hurst Castle, a lonely fort on a spit of land 
opposite the Needles. Next day the army entered London, still nomin- 
ally under the lead of Fairfax. On December 5 Parliament condemned 
the removal of the King, and voted his answers to be a basis for settle- 
ment. But the military intervention of August, 1647, was now to be 
repeated on a larger scale. 

The officers had for some time decided to destroy the independence 
of Parliament, which, it must be allowed, was no more representative of 
the nation as a whole than was the army. It "was a question whetheft 
this should take place through a “ purge ” or a dissolution. Event laUy 
the former method was preferred, partly as less violent, stiU I 'olre 
(probably) because a general election was out of the question and tne 
remaining members would give some shadow of legality, however fain't, 
to future proceedings. On December 6, Colonel Pride, with his men, 
stood at the door of the House of Commons, and turned back about 
one hundred and forty members. Most of these made no resistance, but 
some forty were taken into custody. Cromwell returned to London the 
same evening. He had not been consulted, but expressed his pleasure 
at the event. Fairfax had given no orders, but he made no attempt 
to prevent, or to undo, this act of violence, which obtained the name of 
“ Pride’s Purge.” 

The members left in the House lost no time in cancelling the votes 
Avhich had reopened the negotiation with Charles in the previous August, 
but they declined to fix a date for their own dissolution. They were not 
pressed on this point, for their assistance was required in the approach- 
ing trial of the King. Charles was brought from Hurst to Windsor 
(December 19-23) ; and, at the instance of certain peers and with the 
consent of Cromwell, who still wished to defer the trial, final overtuies 
were made to him. As the proposals appear to have involved changes 
which would have reduced the King to the position of “a Doge of 
Venice,” it is not surprising that he refused even to see Denbigh, who 
brought them down. This refusal determined his fate. A hostile 
verdict being a foregone conclusion, it had been discussed whether the 
sentence should be death or deposition. Charles’ last action put an end 
to Cromwell’s hesitation. He decided for an immediate trial and the 
penalty of death. 

On January 1, 1649, the Commons passed an ordinance establishing 
a Court, and resolved that it was treason in a King of England to levy 
war upon his Parliament. The Lords, who, though now reduced in 
numbers to something under a dozen, preserved some independent spirit 
and sense of law, unanimously rejected the ordinance as extra inres. 
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Thereupon the Lower House proceeded to act upon the principles laid 
down by Ireton, and resolved that “the people are, under God, the 
original of all just power”; that the Commons, as representing the 
people, “ have the supreme power in this nation ” ; and that their enact- 
ments, without consent of King or Lords, have the force of law. Next 
day they passed (January 6) an “Act” (as it was now called) setting 
up a Court of 135 Commissioners, to try the King, and stating in outline 
the charges to be brought. In the preamble to this Act he was accused 
of a design “to subvert the ancient and fundamental laws and liberties 
of this nation, and in their place to introduce an arbitrary and tyrannical 
government,” and of having prosecuted this design “with fire and 
sword” and by means of “a cruel war.” For these “high and treason- 
able offences” he might long since have been condignly punished, had 
not Parliament hoped to attain peace by other means ; but, since their 
leniency had only led to fresh commotions and invasions, and in order 
that no future ruler should follow his example, he was now to be brought 
to justice. 

Of the Commissioners appointed only 52 appeared when the Court 
held its first sitting on January 8. Serjeant John Bradshaw was chosen 
to preside. Fairfax was present on the first occasion but on no other. 
On the 19th the actual trial began, in the same historic place, West- 
minster Hall, which had witnessed, eight years before, the impeachment 
of Charles’ greatest minister. On the charge being read, the King 
objected to the authority of the Court; but his objection and those of 
others were overruled. It is useless to describe in detail the proceedings 
of a case in which law and precedent were set at naught, and the issue of 
which had long been decided elsewhere. In vain Charles demanded to 
be heard before the Lords and Commons ; the Court decided there could 
be no appeal. On the 27th the sentence was read to the prisoner; on 
the 30th it was carried out in front of his palace of Whitehall, before a 
sorrowing and horror-stricken crowd. 

Charles met his fate with the calmness and dignity which never 
deserted him. He died with forgiveness of his enemies on his lips, and a 
protest against the subjection of his country to the power of the sword. 
His character, with its good and bad sides, need not be discussed here. 
It is sufficiently displayed in the history of his reign ; and men will 
always hold various opinions of so mixed and contradictory a nature. It 
would be absurd to say that he alone was guilty of all the miseries that 
befell the State in his time; others were also to blame — some, perhaps, as 
much as he. It was a hard fate which called Charles to rule the country 
at a crisis which required in a sovereign qualities that he did not possess. 
But the impartial verdict of History must be that, if, as is true, he died a 
martyr to his convictions, he died also a victim of his own incapacity 
and untrustworthiness. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY, 

Religious grievances formed one of the chief irritant causes of the 
revolt heralded by the meeting of the Long Parliament in November, 
1640. As a consequence, the attention of both Houses was iminediately 
on their assembling directed to these grievances ; and the consideration of 
them consumed a serious part of the time of the Parliament during the 
first three years of its existence. Most of the religious debates and 
agitations of these three years, 1640-S, proved futile, in the sense that very 
little sound legislative enactment resulted from them: but in another 
sense they proved effectual beyond the anticipation even of ertremists. 
For they brought to light an irreconcilable difference of opinion between 
the party of moderate reform and the Root-and-Branch party. From 
the moment that the Long Parliament accepted the Covenant as the 
price of Scotch military aid, the reconstruction of the national Church 
on a Presbyterian basis became a political necessity ; and, so soon as the 
Long Parliament clearly apprehended that necessity, the existence of the 
Assembly of Divines was determined and its work was outlined in 
prospect. 

There is thus an important difference in kind between the attempted 
religious legislation of the Long Parliament prior to the outbreak of the 
Civil War and the actually accomplished legislation after its outbreak. 
Starting with a marked unwillingness to approach the question of 
Episcopacy as an institution, the House of Commons gr^ually, by 
means of its debates of December, 1640, on the moderate proposals of 
the “Ministers’ Petition,” and of February and March, 1641, on the 
more drastic proposals of the “ London Petition,” rose to the point of 
challenging Episcopacy as a system. At the same time, and proceeding 
quite independentl}^ the House of Lords was, under the guidance of 
Bishop Williams’ Committee, feeling its way to a standard of reform a 
little, but not much, short of that reached by the Commons. The 
debates in the Commons resulted in the Bill of April, 1641, for removing 
Bishops from the House of Lords : while the debates in the Lords finally 
lesulted in the Bill of July, 1641, for regulating Bishops and Ecclesiastical 
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Courta. Both Bills proved abortive ; and it was doubtless the indigna- 
tion of the Commons at the loss of their Bill in the Upper House which 
gave the opportunity for the introduction of the lioot-and-Branch Bill 
in May, 164il. Henceforward the extremists held the field, and the 
moderate standard of ecclesiastical reform previously proposed was 
thrown over. But the important point to notice is that even when the 
extremists thus held the field their proposals not merely fell shoit of a 
Scottish Presbytery but were essentially different in kind from it. The 
Root-and-Branch debates resulted in the formulation of a scheme of 
ecclesiastical discipline and proposals for ordination which were essen- 
tially non-Presbyterian in character. This wa,s the point reached by the 
Long Parliament in July, 164d, and beyond that point it never went of 
its own initiative. After the recess the Parliament was occupied with 
the debates on the Grand Remonstrance; and, as the year 1642 ad- 
vanced, the certainty of the outbreak of strife made the extremists in 
the Commons only too well pleased to let religious reform rest until the 
necessity for the Scottish alliance and the price to be paid for that 
alliance should have become clear. 

The degree of intimacy in the relations between the Scottish faction 
and the English parliamentary leader’s will probably never be known, 
any more than the precise date of the commencement of negotiations 
between them. There can be little doubt that when in November, 1641, 
the Parliament in the Grand Remonstrance desired of the King the 
summoning of a general synod of the most grave divines of the island to 
effect the intended reformation, the secret under-standing between the 
parliamentary leaders and the Scottish was already at work. In the 
following February, 1642, the Commons returned to the project; and 
from April onwards they were intermittently engaged in nominating the 
divines who wei'e to constitute the Assembly. But although, when the 
nomination of the divines was finished, the Commons proceeded to the 
next logical step and read for the first time (May 9, 1642) a Bill for 
calling an assembly of the divines, it was not until June 17 of the 
following year (1643) that the Bill finally passed. The interval is to be 
regarded as taken up with the fluctuating negotiations between the 
English parliamentary leaders and the Scottish. The chequered story of 
these negotiations and the extraordinary parallelism between their course 
and that of the military fortunes of the Parliament is too long to be 
presented here. Within a fortnight of the final passing of the Bill for 
calh’ng the Assembly, the Long Parliament had practically made up its 
mind to purchase Scotch assistance at whatever price. The Solemn 
League and Covenant bound both countries to use all their endeavours 
for the preservation of the true Protestant Reformed religion in Scotland, 
and for such a reformation of the Church in England as would bring 
about a uniformity in the two coimtries of religion, faith and Church 
government, according to the example of the best Reformed Church and 
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the Word of God. Although this Covenant was not solemnly sworn to 
by both Houses until September 22, 1643, its acceptance was already 
clearly understood as a foregone conclusion by July 1, 1643, the date of 
the first meeting of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster. 

According to the Ordinance of June, 1643, which summoned the 
Assembly, that body consisted of 30 lay assessors (10 English lords and 
20 English commoners), 121 English divines, 3 scribes, and 8 Scottish 
commissioners (5 thereof clerical and 3 lay). The Assembly sat at first 
in Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster; but, as the winter approached, 
the Chapel proved too cold, and in the end of September, 1643, it 
moved its sessions to the Jerusalem Chamber in the Abbey. In its 
palmy days the ordinary attendance was about sixty, and the membera 
received pay for their attendance. 

Although the Long Parliament had had a matter of eighteen months 
within which to prepare a programme for the Assembly, yet when the 
di^’ines met there was as a matter of fact no programme of agenda 
before them. In all its resolutions covering the interim period February, 
1642, to July, 1643, the Parliament had refrained from any but the 
most general expressions of resolve. It voted the abolition of Episcopacy 
and declared its intention of a due and necessary reformation of the 
government and liturgy of the Church, and for the better effecting 
thereof to have consultation with divines, but it framed no programme 
for the Assembly. To have done so would have been to give to the 
divines a larger reference and a more comprehensive authority than the 
Parliament had ever intended them to have. Of set and deliberate 
policy the Commons chose the alternative course of deciding piecemeal 
and as it went along what particular questions should be referred to the 
Assembly for debate and advice. By such a method of piecemeal 
reference the Parliament not only kept its finger on the whole conduct 
of the Assembly’s debates, but also deprived its work of any appearance 
of creative independence. It was not for the Assembly to take in hand 
the reformation of the Church: that was the high function of Parliament 
alone : the Assembly’s work was only to advise the Parliament on such 
points as the latter speclficall}' referred to it for advice upon them. 
Although therefore the Assembly met on July 1, it was not until the 
5th that the Commons agreed to the rules for guiding the divines in 
their debates, and autocratically sent to the Assembly the first meagre 
instalment of agenda. 

The constructive work of the Assembly may be reviewed under the 
following heads : 

The Thirty-nine Articles. On July 5 the Parliament requested the 
Assembly to consider the first ten of the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England, in order to free and vindicate the doctrine con- 
tained therein from all aspersion and false interpretations. Six weeks 
later the Parliament similarly refeiTed the succeeding nine Articles to 
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the Assembly for consideration. By October of the same year, 1643, the 
divines had reached the 16th Article; but at that point the work was 
inten’upted. In the course of its subsequent labours the Assembly 
worked so much of the Thirty-nine Articles as it thought worthy of 
preservation into the Confession of Faith, and tacitly dropped the 
Articles. But in December, 1646, the Commons required of the 
Assembly all that it had accomplished on the Articles; and on April 29, 
1647, the Assembly accordingly presented to the House its revision of 
Articles 1-15 in “ the proceedings of the Assembly of Divines upon the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England.” Beyond inserting this 
revision in a mutilated form in December, 1647, in the propositions sent 
to Charles at Carisbrooke Castle the Parliament did nothing with it. 

The form of Church Government: Presbytery. Following up the 
formulation of the Solemn League and Covenant, the General Assembly 
of the Scottish Church on August 19, 1643, elected eight Commis- 
sioners to treat with the English Parliament for the union of the 
English and Scottish Churches in one form of Kirk Government. These 
Scottish Commissioners made their entry into the Assembly of Divines on 
September 15, 1643 ; and three days later the Commons referred it to 
the Assembly to consider of a discipline and government of the Church 
apt to procure nearer agreement with the Church of Scotland. Besides 
sitting in the Assembly, however, the Scotch Commissioners claimed an 
independent function as Treaty Commissioners specifically appointed ad 
hoc — that is for the consideration of Church union ; and in this capacity 
they held weekly meetings with a Committee of the two Houses and 
with another Committee of the Assembly. It was in these weekly treaty 
meetings that the initiatory proposals on this subject were made, to be 
thence carried to the Assembly for debate. Under the unseen guidance 
therefore of these Grand or Treaty Committees the Assembly began its 
debate on the great question of Church Government on October 12, 
1643. It was the debate of this thorny subject which brought to the 
front the bitter antagonism between Independent and Presbyterian. In 
the matter of the oflicers of the Church, the Independents were for the 
divine institution of a doctor or teacher in every congregation as well as 
of a Pastor : and they argued strongly against the divine institution of the 
ruling Elder. In the matter of Church organisation, they objected to 
the inclusion of several parishes in one presbytery. On all these points 
hot and obstinate debates ensued, the Independent minority being led 
by Thomas Goodwyn, Nye, Burroughs, Bridge, Carter, Caryll, Phillips 
and Sterry; while the Presbyterian majority was led by Marshall and 
Burgess, and of course supported by the Scottish Commissioners. After 
a preliminary trial of strength in February — March, 1644, and an 
hielFectual attempt at conciliation between Independents and Presby- 
terians, the systematic debate on the subject of Presbytery was begun in 
September, 1644 ; and on November 8 following, “ The Humble Advice 
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of the Assembly concerning some part of Church Government” was 
presented to the House of Commons. A second and fuller report was 
submitted on December 11, following. After debating these two reports 
the Commons appointed a Sub-committee to prepare proposals for the 
erection of Presbyteries in London and throughout the counties of 
England ; and it was while this sub-committee was still engaged in its 
deliberations that the Assembly presented to the Parliament on July 7, 
1645, its completed draft scheme of Church Government under the title 
of “ The Humble Advice of the Assembly of Divines concerning Church 
Government.” The result of the debates in both Houses on this 
“Humble Advice” was the Ordinance of August 19, 1645, for the 
election of Elders; on which Ordinance was based the first abortive 
attempt of the Long Parliament at the erection of Presbyteries. 

Ecclesiastical Discipline. On October 12, 1643, the Parliament 
ordered the Assembly to confer upon such a discipline and government 
of the Church as might be most agreeable to the Word of God. The 
Assembly set to work on the task, and from January 8, 1644, was 
engaged in hotly debating the contested points involved in the exercise 
of ecclesiastical censures and the guarding of the Sacraments from defile- 
ment by the admission of scandalous persons. The Presbyterians, who 
now formed an overwhelming majority of the Assembly, were in favour 
of conferring upon the clergy the fullest power of censuring and absolving 
from censure. But a very strong opposition to the proposals came from 
the Independents and in another Erection from the Erastians, led by 
Selden. In consequence of the strong opposition and of frequent inter- 
ruptions of the debate, it was not until the following October that the 
divines voted that a power of censure resided in Church Assemblies. 
The next logical step was to draw up a Directory for Church censures 
and excommunication. At this point the Scotsmen intervened and 
offered to the Assembly a ready-drafted Director)". Almost abjectly 
accepting this draft as a basis for its debates, the divines discussed 
it from January, 1645, onwards, and, after drawing up a catalogue 
of excommunicable sins, passed it and sent it up to Parliament in 
Februaiy, 1645, in the form of two papers, “The Humble Advice... 
concerning excommunication,” and “The Humble Advice... concerning 
a Directory for admonition, excommunication, and absolution.” The 
story of the treatment which the Long Parliament accorded to these 
two papers is too long to be given here. In brief, the Parliament, under 
the lead of the Erastians, insisted on “ voting” or defining the particulars 
of the matters of scandal which should be examinable by the eldership, 
and at the same time gave a right of appeal from the congregational 
eldership to the Classical, Provincial, and National Assemblies, and 
thence in the final resort to Parliament itself. From this attitude the 
Parliament never in substance budged. The divines of the Assembly 
shared to the full the sullen disappointment of the clergy generally ; and 
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it was as a mere sop to this sullen discontent that the Parliament per- 
mitted the Assembly to consider of further or more extended enumerations 
or catalogues of scandals (June and August, 1645). Not satisfied with 
this, the Assembly on August 1 presented to the House its “Humble 
Petition,” desiring an unlimited jurisdiction. The agitation in the 
clerical mind was intense both in the Assembly and among the City 
clergy; and under the pressure of this agitation the Parliament was led 
to propose the establishment of a standing Parliamentary Committee of 
Appeal for the consideration of scandals not enumerated. The Parlia- 
mentary Ordinance embodying its proposals was issued on October 20, 
1646. Thereupon ensued a clerical agitation against the Ordinance, 
which lasted for about eight months, and in which the Assembly itself 
joined, only, however, to receive a most determined rebuke at the hands 
of the House of Commons. Opposition and agitation alike proved 
unavailing, and the final Parliamentary Ordinance for Scandal of June 9, 
1646, contained all the provisions for lay or parliamentary control against 
which the Presbyterian clergy, both inside and outside the Assembly, 
had so tenaciously struggled. 

Passing over the contest waged in 1646 between the Parliament and 
the Assembly on the question of the jus divlnum of Presbytery, as being 
less constructive in its nature than the rest of the work of the divines, 
we may more briefly sum up the remainder of the constructive part of 
that work. 

Ordination. This question was in debate from January, 1644, 
onwards, and in the following April the Directory for Ordination was 
carried up to the House. In their Doctrinal Propositions attached to 
the Directory the Assembly had voted that the power of Ordination lay 
in the hands of the preaching Presbyters. Under the influence of the 
Erastians and the Independents, the House rejected the whole of these 
propositions, and insisted on controlling the nominations of those 
authorised to exercise the power of Ordination. Thus, in the end, as in 
the case of excommunication and jus divimim, the Assembly was again 
signally worsted. 

The Directory for Worship. By Ordinance of both Houses on 
October 12, 1643, the Assembly was empowered to debate and expound 
concerning a Directory of Worship or Liturgy to be used in tbe Church. 
By a manceuvre of the Scots the work of preparing it was at first entrusted 
to a small Committee composed of the Scottish Commissioners and five of 
the Assembly. The various portions of tbe draft directory were under 
debate in the full Assembly from April, 1644, onwards, and were sent 
up to Parliament in the foUow’ing November as “ The Humble Advice 
...concerning a Directory for the public worship of God in the three 
Kingdoms.” 

The Coifession of Faith was one of the latest fruits of the 
Assembly’s labours, and one as to which there was less divi.sion of 
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opinion. The consideration of this subject was begun in April, 1645, 
and after eighteen months’ interrupted debate, it was carried up to the 
House in September, 1646, as “The Humble Advice. . .concerning part 
of a confession of faith.” The remainder of the Confession was carried 
up on December 4 following; the scriptural proofs were completed in 
the Assembly in April, 1647, and at the end of that month the complete 
Confession with the proofs added was again submitted to Parliament. 
It amounted, in a word, to a clear-cut Calvinistic symbol — the expression 
of a Calvinism, generic it is true in form, but unyielding and unmodified 
on the subject of the Divine Decrees, and of the restriction of the 
Redemption to the elect. 

The Larger and the Smaller Catechism. The debate of a Catechism 
was commenced in December, 1644 ; but the project slept for a time, 
and, when it was taken up again in January, 1647, it was determined 
to prepare two Catechisms, a Larger and a Smaller. The Larger was 
in debate from April to October, 1647, and the Smaller from August 
to November of the same year. The Larger — ^in a great measure an 
abridgment from the Confession — was delivered to the Parliament in 
October, 1647, and the Smaller — less directly so abridged, but quite as 
thoroughly Calvinistic — in June, 1648. 

With this last item the eifective constructive work of the Assembly 
practically closes — for we may disregard its work on the metrical 
revision of the Psalms, as in this connexion it attempted no direct 
constructive original work of its own. 

In point of time also the discussion of the Catechisms represents the 
last deliberative work of the Assembly. The Larger was completed 
in October and the Smaller in November, 1647 ; and from that date 
onwards with the single exception of the merely academic debate in 
1648 of the Long Parliament’s queries concerning the divinim, the 
remainder of the Assembly’s existence was devoted to the examining and 
approving of ministers. This function the Assembly had all along 
performed at scattered moments ; but from August, 1647, it had, under 
the lead and in subordination to the Parliamentary Committee for 
Plundered Ministers, specially devoted itself to this work as a temporary 
makeshift to meet the pressing need for a clergy ordination office. The 
formal sessions of the Assembly ceased on February 22, 1649, three 
weeks after the execution of Charles. From that date onwards such 
of the divines of the Assembly as remained members of it became a 
Committee for the Examination of Ministers, and held meetings for this 
purpose every Thursday morning till March 25, 1652. On that day 
Cromwell dissolved the Rump, with which the Committee of the almost 
moribund Assembly of Divines automatically disappeared. The func- 
tions whicli it had performed in its later years were subsequently in 1654 
transferred to the Commissioners for Approbation of Public Preachers. 

The respect which has been paid to the memory of the Westminster 
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Assembly is due only to the individual learning of its leading members. 
As an assembly, that is in the aggregate, it was merely a tool in the hands 
of a Parliament engaged in a factious revolution. It had none of 
the freedom of action of an ecclesiastical Council ; its constructive 
proposals have, therefore, none of the constitutional significance attach- 
ing to the decisions of any of the Great Councils of the Church ; there 
was no doctrinal width or scope in its debates, so that there attaches to 
its record not a particle of the intense dogmatic interest attaching to 
a great doctrinal synod such as, say, the Synod of Dort. The purpose 
for which the Westminster Assembly was caUed was a purely practical 
purpose. At the behest of its master it had to put down on paper 
a plan for the various portions of the Church edifice which the Parlia- 
ment had set itself to rear. An Attorney-General who drafts a party 
Bill for a party Government performs a function exactly like that 
performed by the As.sembly. 

But not only so. The Assembly was not merely entirely sub- 
ordinate to the two Houses ; bereft of initiative and again and again 
checked and chidden by them, it was also itself a prey to faction, 
not really theological but political; and it was dragged along in the 
wake of the faction fight which was raging in the political world of 
England at that time. 

The opposition of the Independents to the Presbyterians in the 
Assembly was simply a prolongation of the same faction fight which was 
being fought out in the Parliament and in the Army ; and the Scots 
joined in the fray in the Assembly with just as open and vehement 
intrigue as they did in the political domain. “ Plots and packing worse 
than those of Trent,” says Milton. It is impossible to accord to 
the A.ssembly the respect which would be due to it, had it been a 
free and unfettered body with an initiative and programme of its own, 
and it is equally impossible to clear its memory from the stain of servile 
subjection to political faction. Even with regard to some of its practical 
creations — the Confession and the Catechisms — which have earned for it 
the gratitude and respect of the Presbyterian Churches from that day 
to this, it is uncertain whether they owe their origin to the divines of 
the Assembly or to the Scottish Commissioners. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

'n., 

THE LATER YEARS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ 

(1635-48.) 


The abstention of all but a few histoiians from essaying a compre- 
hensive account of the final period of the Thirty Years’ War reflects 
only too faithfully the weariness of the generation which, heartsick and 
hopeless, witnessed the last thirteen years of the struggle carried on in 
the central regions of Europe. From 1635 to 1648, the War continued 
its course through what may be called its Franco-Swedish stage, shifting 
to and from almost every part of Germany between the Alps and the 
Baltic, and everywhere leaving behind it desolation unutterable. But 
what made this last period of the War so singularly bewildering, and to 
those Germans in whom a spark of national feeling survived so humiliating, 
was the fact that, after France had come to take a direct part in the 
conflict, it centred in a contention on German soil between alien am- 
bitions and interests. Sweden was now wholly intent upon a settlement 
guaranteeing to her the safeguards which her position as a Baltic Power 
demanded, together with some acknowledgment of her sacrifices and 
successes in the earlier part of the War. As, however, between France 
and Spain, whose Government since the fall of Wallenstein had identified 
its interests with those of the House of Austria, there seemed no 
prospect of a solution being found for the resuscitated problems of their 
historic rivalry — which had to be fought out on German soil, with the 
aid of German arms, and at the cost of the very life-blood of the 
German nation. No Estate of the Empire could find shelter within 
the four comers of the Peace of Prague, or protect itself by means of 
any newly devised league of armed neutrality, against the fury of this 
War, which was essentially foreign and hardly even pretended any 
longer to be waged for religious ends. The soldiery of the House of 
Hab-sburg and its allies still alternated the old Catholic war-cries with 
the Imperialist “Ferdinandus”; and the remnant of their German ad- 
versaries still saw in the ‘^caiise commune^ for which they fought side 
by side with the troops of France, the Gospel cause commended to 
Heaven bv the soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus on the morning of so 
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many a battle. But all the world knew that France was Catholic as 
well as Spain ; that Cardinals of the Homan Church directed the pohcy 
of France, and on occasion commanded her armies. Nor was it a secret 
that the policy of the House of Habsburg, whether in prosperity or in 
adversity, was entirely at odds with that of the Pope who reigned during 
two-thirds of this period. In a later chapter of this volume it wll be 
shown how and why Urban VIII, though he could not be induced to 
lend his active support to Richelieu’s anti -Habsburg designs, would 
not lift a finger to impede their progress. The attitude consistently 
maintained by this Pontiff materially contributed to divest the latter 
part of the Thirty Years’ War of the character of a religious struggle, 
and thus, on both sides, augmented its perplexities; and the personal 
impotence of his successor. Innocent X, left the political situation in 
Europe virtually uncljanged. 

During the summer of 1635, the renewal at Compiegne of the 
Franco-Swedish alliance, of which Oxenstierna had taken care to delay 
the ratification, failed to counterbalance the Emperor’s success in con- 
cluding the Peace of Prague. That Peace had drawn, or was drawing, 
over to him nearly all the Protestant Estates of the Empire. Early in 
July, William of Weimar placed his troops under Saxon control; and 
by the end of that month Duke George of Liineburg accepted the Peace 
and threw up his command under the Alliance of Heilbronn. Even 
Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel declined to unite his troops with 
those of Bernard of Weimar, outside whose camp there remained no 
rallying-point for militant German Protestantism. Much therefore had 
to be accomplished before the Franco-Swedish alliance could dominate 
the progress of the conflict, as it had in the days of Gustavus 
Adolphus’ victorious advance. Unless the truce concluded in 1629 
through French mediation between Sweden and Poland, and about to 
expire in the autumn of 1635, were renewed, and converted into an 
enduring peace, Sweden could not command the resources necessary 
for carrying on the war in Germany. In vain, before concluding with 
France, Oxenstierna had sought to raise funds in England and Holland, 
and at Venice. The Swedish Government was, moreover, suspicious of 
the intentions of Christian IV of Denmark. In the early part of 1635 
he actually thought of entering into an alliance with Poland; but Oxen- 
stiema opportunely facilitated the succession of the Danish Prince 
Frederick in the archiepiscopal province of Bremen, and Christian IV 
never acceded to the Peace of Prague. But if Sweden was to continue 
to take part in the German War, she must come to terms with Poland ; 
and to this end Richelieu sent one of the most capable of French 
diplomatists, Claude de hlesmes. Count d'Avaux, to Stuhinsdorf, where 
the negotiations for the renewal of the Swedish Truce with Poland were 
carried on. His efforts were supported by the Dutch and English 
ambassadors at the conference, and expedited by a lavish flow of money. 
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The desire of George William of Brandenburg for a settlement giving 
him undisturbed possession of his Prussian duchy prevailed over the 
Imperialist policy which, by Schwarzenberg’s advice, he had followed in 
acceding to the Peace of Prague. The compact concluded between 
Sweden and Poland at Stuhmsdorf in September, 1635, for a period of 
twenty years, left Brandenburg in full possession of East Prussia ; but, 
by liberating the Swedish troops under Torstensson which had held 
Prussia and Livonia, placed both Mecklenburg and Pomerania in the 
power of Sweden; jeopardised the prospect of the acquisition of Pome- 
rania by the Brandenburg dynasty on the death, then imminent, of Duke 
Bogislav XIV ; and seriously threatened the security of the Mark. 

Oxenstierna could now once more pursue the German War with 
vigour, and relieve Marshal Baner, who had stood his ground himself in 
a very difficult situation with that tenacity which distinguished him 
even among Swedish commanders. During the earlier months of 1636, 
and after the conclusion of the Peace of Prague, his army, which to the 
indignation of the Elector of Saxony was quartered in the diocese of 
Magdeburg, diminished in numbers and was much disheartened. He 
feared that his neighbour, Duke George of Liineburg, between whom 
and himself there had been constant friction, would entirely go over to 
the Imperial side, as both he and Duke William of Weimar, >vith their 
forces, actually did before the close of the year. A dangerous conspiracy 
against Baner's authority had to be suppressed in his own headquarters ; 
and Oxenstierna, against whom the malcontents were violently excited, 
was obliged to take his departure secretly by night from Magdeburg to 
the Baltic coast. From July, 1635, onwards, a collision between Baner’s 
army and the Saxon troops seemed imminent ; and while they closed in 
upon the Elbe, Baner, who was losing all control over the mutinous 
German officei-s in his army, fell back upon Thuringia. On October 16 
John George issued his declaration of war against Sweden, in a document 
full of involutions worthy of the Saxon Chancery; and, while his army 
marched down the Elbe past Havelberg in order to cut off Baner from 
Pomerania and the sea, an Imperial force attempted to prevent Tor- 
stensson, now approaching from the north, from effecting a junction 
with him. But Torstensson, though a constant sufferer from infinnities 
brought on by his imprisonment at Ingolstadt after he had fallen into 
the enemy’s hands at Numberg, had learnt rapidity of movement as well 
as strategical skiU from his master Gustavus, and outmarched his oppo- 
nents, Thus, when on November 1 Baner had by a successful 6ght at 
Domitz opened the passage across the Elbe into Mecklenburg, Torstensson 
was quickly on the spot; and between them the two Swedish generals 
once more controUed all Mecklenburg and Pomerania. The attempt of 
the Saxons to advance into the former duchy was repelled by the Swed&s 
at Goldberg (December 7) ; and, driving them back into Brandenburs- 
Baner took Havelberg, the fortifications of Weiben, and the dam at 
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Fehi'bellin (December 12 — Januaiy 2). Meanwhile, Torstensson had 
defeated another division of the Saxons at Kyritz further north 
(December 17). At first the Elector of Brandenburg had trembled both 
for the safety of his capital and for his own ; but Berlin was covered by 
Saxon and Imperialist troops; and, while Baner’s moved on to Thuringia 
and Saxony, George William on January 26 , 1636, launched against 
him a uselessly provocative declaration of war. 

While thus in north-eastern Germany Sweden recovered much of the 
ground formerly held by her, and of her military prestige, the operations 
of France proved by no means equally successful. 

War was actually declared by France against Spain by a herald 
who made his appearance at Brussels on May 26, 1635 ; and the war 
which Richelieu had for some months been assiduously preparing was 
opened all along the line of the French eastern frontier. The efforts of 
France in the Netherlands, in Italy, and in the Valtelline, have been 
noted elsewhere. A fourth ai’my, under old Marshal La Force, was to 
cooperate with Bernard of Weimar in the defence of the Rhine. But, 
notwithstanding the diplomatic exertions of Feuquieres, the relations 
between Bernard and the French Crown were still unsettled, and La 
Force was detained in Lorraine by the attempt of Duke Charles to 
recover his duchy (April). Bernard, eager to recross the Rhine from 
Speier and to offer battle to Gallas, who at the head of 20,000 men 
was approaching the right bank, was unable to run the hazard without 
French support, and, to make sure of this, was obliged to move back ; 
while the Imperialists secured all the places of transit on the Upper 
and Middle Rhine, taking Kaiserslautern where the famous Swedish 
Yellow Regiment wets cut to pieces, forcing Heidelberg to capitulate, 
and laying siege to Mainz (June — July). It was not till July 27 
that Bernard, whose force had dwindled to 7000 men, effected his 
juncture with an army of 12,000 French under Cardinal La Valette, 
whom Richelieu had at last ordered to advance from Langres. La 
Valette, though not a general of first-rate capacity, cooperated loyally 
with Bernard of Weimar; and his indifference to the ^vrath of Pope 
Urban VIII made him a fitting agent of the present policy of his fellow 
Cardinal. The siege of Mainz was now raised by the Imperialists ; and 
on August 8 Bernard held his entry into the city, while La Valette took 
Kreuznach. But they were unable to prevent their adversaries from 
shortly afterwards occupying Frankfort, which, though so long the head- 
quarters of the Suedo-German Alliance, always favoured the Emperor. 

Bernard of Weimar’s position in the Gustafsburg on the right 
bank of the Rhine opposite Mainz speedily became untenable. No 
dependence was to be placed upon his officers, who had remained unpaid 
for about a year, unless he could satisfy their demands ; and he informed 
Feuquieres that, if he was to carry on operations on the right bank for 
the King and “ the common cause,” he must have a sufficient army, and 
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& subsidy wherewith to pay it. But the French Government having 
raiuced his proposals as to men by one-third, and as to money by 
three-fourths, he returned to the left bank, after parting with several ot 
his officers. His withdrawal was effected in conjunction with that of 
La Valette’s army, in which Turenne, who had hoped to hold Mainz, 
distinguished himself by his exertions. The retreating troops had more 
tlian one brush with the vanguard of Gallas’ army before, at the end ,qf 
September, they reached Metz in safety. Their strength was not above 
5000 men, chiefly c«j,valry ; but Richelieu was overjoyed that the army 
had been saved ; and the good understanding between the two leaders 
had been most satisfactorily maintained. 

Gallas, who had reached Lorraine in November when King Louis XIH 
himself appeared on the scene to confront him and Duke Charles, 
proba^^y in consequence of Baner’s victories in the Mark, ordered to fall 
bac'fjon Elsass. His retreat was carried out in ivintry weather, and 
amidst extraordinary sufferings — “ splendidtssirm miseria " is the phrase 
of the Irish chaplain of Devereux’s (formerly Walter Butler’s) regiment. 
About half of Gallas’ army of invasion reached Zabem (Saverne), where 
in its vdnter-quarters it dwindled still further. But, though the attempt 
to drive the French and Bernard out of Elsass and Lorraine had failed, 
the Middle Rhine, the Lower Moselle, and the Saar, as well as the Main 
and the Neckar, remained in the hands of the Imperialists ; and, besides 
Mannheim, Heidelberg, and Frankenthal, Mainz had capitulated to 
them (December). Bernard of Weimar was cut off from the right bank 
of the Rhine, Strassburg being the only place of transit across the river 
not in hostile hands. 

The results of the French campaign on the Rhine had thus been 
hardly less disappointing than that of the other campaigns designed by 
Richelieu for the year 1635 ; and it had become clear that, if another 
Imperialist irruption across the Rhine was to be prevented and the right 
bank to be attacked, terms must be made with Bernard of Weimar. 
There was no other body of German troops as to which negotiation 
remained possible except that levied by Landgrave William of Hesse- 
Cassel, who was still hesitating as to his ultimate action. 

The difficulties of Bernard’s position had increased by his retreat 
upon Lorraine after he had half committed himself to France, Had he 
been devoid, as he was not, both of national pride and of religious 
enthusiasm, he might still have become a freebooter like some ProtestEint 
Princes in an earlier stage of the War, or followed the example which 
had now been so widely set, and made bis peace with the Emperor. 
Even at a later date a locw poenitentiae would have been found open 
for him, if he had brought his troops over with him. But he prefen-ed 
the readier way ; and, on October 27, an agi-eement was signed at Paris 
between his agent Ponikau and the French Government, which remained 
the basis, though a somewhat shifting one, of the subsequent relations 
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tetween Bernard and the French Crown. He was to receive annually 
four millions of livres, to be paid to him in quarterly instalments ; but 
one-half of the first million was to be paid at once for the equipment of 
his troops. In return, he was to maintain an army of at least 6000 
horse and 12,000 foot ; the payments to be reduced in proportion, if 
the force fell short of this total, or if it was able to maintain itself in 
invaded hostile lands ; while a share of the subsidy was to be made 
over by him to any German Prince or city that should join him as a 
belligerent. King Louis undertook, in the event of the capture of 
Bernard or any of his generals or officers, to conclude no peace that 
should not provide for their release; and Bernard in return promised 
for himself and any allies of his to conclude no peace with the Emperor 
except with the IGng’s approval. A secret article assured to Bernai’d 
the title of General des Jbrces de la confidtralite ; but, though- he was 
allowed the immediate direction of military operations, he bound hstiself 
not to employ the forces maintained by the King of France except under 
the royal authority. For himself, he was promised an annual grant of 
200,000 livres, to be reduced to 150,000 on the conclusion of peace ; 
while another secret article assured to him the possession of the “ land- 
gravate of Elsass ” with all the rights (including those over the fortified 
places) that had belonged to the House of Austria. 

This compact, which had been speedily ratified by Louis XIII, was 
promptly signed by Bernard on November 19. The only stipulation 
which he desired to add was that the quarterly payments of the subsidy 
on which the maintenance of his army would depend should be made 
in advance. It is not easy to decide whether the French or Bernard 
correctly interpreted the agreement between them : in other words, 
whether he had become a paid officer of the French Crown, or whether 
he still stood towards it in the relation of an auxiliary. But for the 
ambiguity in the terms of the compact, it would probably never have 
been concluded. As a matter of fact, the payment of the subsidy was 
constantly delayed ; the force for which it was to provide was always 
found insufficient ; and so things went on in a vicious circle. The first 
two months of the year 1636 passed without Bernard’s being able to 
augment his army, which had been ordered to occupy the line of the 
Saar and face the Spaniards at Luxemburg, and without any money 
reaching him from Paris. Early in March he presented himself in person 
at the French capital. But his and Gi'otius’ representations there only 
resulted — and this through the personal intervention of Richelieu — in 
obtaining for him an immediate payment of 600,000 livres, with 
which, worn in both health and temper, he returned in May to the 
scene of war. 

In the meantime Richelieu’s resolution to overthrow the ascendancy 
of the House of Habsburg was more firmly fixed than ever; and 
Oxenstiema, after long hesitating as to the ratification of the Treaty of 
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Compiegne, had in consequence of the successes of the Swedish arms 
become less intent upon the scheme of a separate peace with the Emperor, 
and more disinclined to accept Danish mediation. Thus, on March 20, 
1636, the Treaty of Wismar was concluded between France and Sweden, 
in which for the first time the two Powers agreed to join in the conflict 
with the House of Habsburg, France prosecuting it on the left bank of 
the Rhine, while Sweden, annually subsidised by France with a million of 
livres, carried her arms into Silesia and Bohemia. But for the present 
this treaty, like that of Compiegne, remained unratified by Queen 
Christina; and soon afterwards Oxenstiema returned home to Sweden, 
whence he did not again return to Germany. He had formed the 
wise resolution to restrict himself henceforth to general instructions con- 
cerning the conduct of the war, upon which he perceived that the political 
settlement of German affairs entirely depended. The councillors of war 
whc irora 1635 onwards “assisted” the chief Swedish commanders seem 
ordinarily to have abstained from indiscreet interference. 

The campaign of 1636 on the Lower Rhine was left to the Dutch, 
with whom France in April concluded a subsidy treaty; in Italy, 
Marshal Cr^uy was with Italian assistance to drive tlie Spaniards out 
of Lombardy; and Conde was to occupy Franche Comte. Thus, if 
La Valette and Bernard of Weimar succeeded in completing the expulsion 
of the Spaniards from Elsass and Lon-aine, not only would the whole 
eastern frontier of France be rendered secure, but it would be advanced 
to the Rhine and the Jura, and the war might even be carried to the 
right bank of the river by Bernard’s augmented army. The Imperialists 
were, however, on their side, determined on a great offensive operation, 
the invasion of Picardy, In May the Alsatian campaign began. La 
Valette, who had already gained some successes there early in the year, 
relieving Hagenau, and then, in conjunction with Bernard of Weimar, 
besieging Zabem (July). Turenne was wounded in the course of the 
siege, which ended with the capitulation of the place, into which a 
French garrison was laid. Nearly the whole of Upper Elsass was now 
in the hands of the French and Bernard; and Gallas was practically 
precluded from entering Franche Comt4 to whose capital. Dole, Cond^ 
was laying siege. 

Bernard of Weimar would gladly have taken advantage of his 
successes by crossing the Rhine and coming to the rescue of Hanau. 
From the autumn of 1635 to June, 1636, this fortress, where the “black” 
Sir James Ramsay, an indomitable Scottish captain celebrated in both 
history and fiction, had been placed in command by Gustavus Adolphus, 
held out in the midst of terrible hardships against a besieging Imperialist 
army. Urged on by his consort Amalia Elizabeth, a Countess of Hanau 
by birth, and beyond question one of the most remarkable women of her 
time. Landgrave William of Hesse-Cassel had come to an understanding 
with France ; and on June 14, with the aid of a Swedish force under 
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Alexander Leslie (afterwards Earl of Leven), now commanding in West- 
phalia, relieved the gallant garrison. But, though the anniversary of 
this spirited exploit was celebrated for at least two centuries as a day of 
thanksgiving and rejoicing, it was of no avail ; for the Imperialists soon 
began a new siege of Hanau, which this time remained unrelieved. 
Bernard of Weimar was prevented from crossing the Rhine by the 
refusal of the Strassburgers, who feared the vengeance of GaUas, to allow 
him the use of their bridge or to supply materials for the construction of 
a substitute. Ramsay concluded an honourable capitulation, and was 
allowed to remain in Hanau as a private individual. In December, 1637, 
he contrived to recover temporary command of the place, but soon lost 
it again and died in prison. Landgrave William, unable to prevent the 
awful devastation of his dominions by the Imperialists under Gdtz, was 
in August placed under the ban of the Empire ; and the administration 
of his landgravate was granted to his enemy, George of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
who retained it till William’s death in September, 1637. His high- 
spirited and sagacious widow managed to conclude a truce with the 
Emperor, who could not leave out of accomit the Hesse-Cassel troops, 
now encamped at Leer in East Frisia. Thus not only was the land- 
gravate preserved from political extinction, but, after Amalia Elizabeth 
had at Dorsten concluded a treaty with Sweden and France (August, 
1639), her Government asserted itself as an all but independent Power 
in the transactions of both war and peace. 

Meanwhile, in Jxdy, 1636, the invasion of Picardy, heralded by a 
manifesto issued by the Cardinal Infante on behalf both of the Emperor 
and of Spain, had begun in earnest; and the whole country between 
Somme and Oise was flooded by an irruption of horsemen. The most 
redoubtable among their leaders, Johann von Werth, caused a panic 
among the Parisians, though no attempt was actually made to cross the 
Oise and to march upon Psiris. On the southern frontier Conde was 
ultimately obliged to raise the siege of Dole, which heTiad invested in 
May, and to retire from Franche Comte; and in the same month (August) 
La Valette and Bernard of Weimar were unable to prevent the junction 
between Charles of Lorraine and Gallas, which seemed the prelude to a 
second invasion of France, with King Ferdinand of Hungary at its head. 
But this was prevented by La Valette and more especially by Bernard 
of Weimar, who captured the camp of the renowned Croat cavalry 
general, Isolani ; and. Anally, the memorable relief of St Jean-de-Losne, 
gratefully remembered by France down to the days of the Revolution, 
obliged Gallas once more to evacuate the Burgundian frontier-lands 
(November). 

Bernard had been unable to render to France or to the “ common 
cause ” any service beyond that of a strenuous defence. By the end of 
October, 1636, a mere driblet of the promised subsidies had come into 
his hands ; and his army numbered little more than one-third of the 
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contemplated total of 18,000. On the other hand, fortune had once more 
favoured the Swedish arms in the east. In September, Banw issued forth 
from his camp at Werben on the Elbe (in the Mark), and on October 4, 
at Wittstock on the Brandenburg-Mecklenburg frontier, gained, with 
Torstensson’s assistance, a signal victory over the army commanded by 
the Elector of Saxony and the Imperialist general Hatzfeldt, which 
though superior in numbers lacked the requisite imity of control. The 
victory of Wittstock, besides in a great measure restoring to the Swedish 
arms the reputation forfeited at Ndrdlingen, had important immediate 
results. It opened the road for the Swedes not only into Brandenburg, 
which Mai-shal Wrangel at once invaded, but further up the Elbe 
towards Thuringia, whither by the middle of November Baner advanced 
as far as Eisenach. A Swedish army was once more close to the centre 
of the Empire, and Oxenstierna could invite Bernard of Weimar to 
supply a cooperation which he would only too willingly have rendered. 

After the warfare along the French frontier had come to an end 
with the recrossing of the Rhine at Breisach by Gallas in January, 
1637, Bernard spent several months in negotiations at Paris, where 
he agreed to give a receipt in full for all the payments hitherto made 
to him by the French Government, though they fell short by at least 
one-half of the amount promised to him. But he arrived at no satis- 
factory settlement, even as to his own powers in the conduct of the war. 
Before, however, the campaign of 1637 opened, the political situation as 
a whole had been changed by some important events. 

The Emperor Ferdinand II, after a reign of almost unparalleled 
vicissitudes of peril and of success, had passed away (February 15, 1637). 
His tenacity of purpose, due in part to religious bigotry, which at the 
beginning of his reign had enabled him to breast a sea of troubles, had, 
together with the subsequent triumph of his arms, produced in him 
a self-confidence which seemed to raise him to the height of his oppor- 
tunities. But he was not really capable of conceiving or carrying 
through any definite policy of his own, or even of consistently following 
the counsels of his advisers. After he had abandoned Wallenstein, and 
tlirown himself upon the support of the Princes of the Empir^ his 
policy became less aggressive, though he was not to live to see the 
complete breakdown of the religious restoration on which he had set 
his heart. The changes which he sought to enforce in the religious 
condition of the Empire had brought Sweden into the field, and given 
France her opportunity of intervention. But the revival of the conflict 
between France and the House of Habsburg was inevitable ; nor is he 
to be held accountable for it, any more than for the renewed coopera- 
tion between the Austrian and Spanish dynasties. The expan^n, 
during the last three years of his reign, of the Great War into a 
general European conflict, cannot therefore justly be laid to his charge. 

The election, on December 22, 1636, of his son and namesake as 
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Roman King had been achieved by Ferdinand II in the face of many 
difficulties, of which the chief had been the intrigues, canied on with 
the approval of Pope Urban VIII, for the choice of Maximilian of 
Bavaria in his stead. Ferdinand III resembled his father in his religious 
earnestness and in the purity of his personal life. But, though a pupil 
of the Jesuits and a rigorous Catholic in the affairs of his own dominions, 
he was in matters of religion more amenable to reason than his pre- 
decessor; and, though he had the nominal credit of the victory of 
Noidlingen, his disposition was not warlike. Thus, however difficult 
it might prove to obtain his assent to the sacrifice of any right which he 
possessed or any hope that he cherished, his accession on the whole 
improved the prospects of peace. 

Pope Urban had proposed himself to France as mediator in peace 
negotiations, to be carried on at Cologne between the Catholic Powers ; 
but Richelieu had demanded that to these negotiations the United 
Provinces and Sweden should also be admitted. The States General, 
after being approached on the subject by the Seigniory of Venice, 
signified their willingness to be represented at the conferences; but 
from Sweden only a lukewarm assent was to be extracted (December, 
1636). Even now Sweden, desirous of still keeping open the possibility 
of a separate accommodation with the Emperor, h^ not ratified the 
Wismar Treaty; so that d’Avaux, on being appointed French pleni- 
potentiary in Germany in April, 1637, proceeded not to Cologne, but 
to Hamburg, to discuss there the situation with Adler Salvius, to 
whom, with Steno Bielke, Oxenstiema on leaving Germany had en- 
trusted the conduct of Swedish diplomatic affairs. 

The prospects of France and her allies in the spring of 1637 were 
sufficiently clouded to render Richelieu willing to listen to pacific over- 
tures. In Italy, Duke Odoardo of Parma concluded a treaty of neutrality 
with Spain ; and, in the Valtelline, Rohan yielded to a general rising in 
the Grisons against France. Richelieu threw the strength of the French 
forces on the Netherlands frontier, while Bernard of Weimar, detained 
in Franche Comte, could not attempt any movement to the right bank 
of the Rhine till late in the summer. Thus Baner, who after falling 
back from Leipzig upon Torgau looked for aid from Bernard, was left 
unsupported to face the approach of Gallas from the Rhine, and of 
the Imperialist forces from Westphalia. He had moreover, before the 
close of 1636, detached a division of his army under Marshal Wrangel 
into Brandenburg, with the object of compelling George William to 
treat with Sweden. But, in December, the arrival in the electorate of 
an Imperialist force finally gave the upper hand to Schwarzenberg’s 
counseb; and the Elector resolved upon levying an army of his own 
in support of the Emperor. The death of Bogislav XIV of Pomerania 
was imminent, and actually took place in March, 1637 ; and George 
William at once set up his lawful claim to the coveted duchy, now for 
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the most part in Swedish hands. The levy of what was, properly 
speaking, the earliest Brandenburg army must be allowed to have been 
a bold measure; but it broke down in the execution. For the force 
never reached anything like its intended numbers, and, after inflicting 
more suffering on the country than had been caused by any invading 
army, was disbanded in the ensuing year'. 

Meanwhile Baner, whose army had sunk to not more than 16,000 
men, had felt himself imable to face the Imperialists, of whom a force 
nearly doubling the Swedish in numbers was approaching under Gallas. 
Spre^ing the report that he was about to march on Erfurt, he carried 
out a retreat into Lusatia and tow-ards the Oder with such skill, that 
he had put fifteen hours’ march between himself and Gallas before 
the latter had tidings of his departure from Torgau. He reached 
Fiirstenberg on the Oder on July 3, and was about to continue his 
march to Landsberg on the Warthe — which marks the boundary-line 
between Silesia and Poland — and there unite with Wrangel, when he 
learnt that Gallas had by a shorter route already reached that place 
with his whole force. Once more, however, Baner deluded his adversary 
by spreading a rumour that he designed to march through Poland on 
Pomerania, and, recrossing the Oder in light marching order, effected 
his junction with Wrangd at Neustadt. Gallas now withdrew upon 
Kiistrin; and Bane'r had in masterly fashion, as represented by a popular 
engraving of the day, opened the sack with his sword and made his way 
out. Nevertheless, his retreat into Pomerania had involved the sacrifice 
of all the positions gained in Saxony and Brandenburg in consequence 
of the victory of Wittstock ; and by far the larger part of Pomerania 
had fallen into the hands of the Imperialists, although they took up 
their winter-quarters in Mecklenburg, as a less exhausted territory. 

Bernard of Weimar, although, after a successful campaign in Franche 
Comte, he had early in Augist crossed the Rhine at Rheinau, half-way 
between St,r£issburg and Breisach, and successfully engaged Johann von 
Werth at Ettenheim, was in September obliged to return to the left 
bank, and had to find winter-quarters for his troops in the bishopric 
of Basel. In this operation he was greatly aided by Erlach, an 
officer in the service of Bern — of whom more hereafter. The general 
had been much discouraged by the futility of his campaign, and by 
the lack of support which had once more reduced his force to less than 
4000 men. Before long the series of successes which marks the final 
part of his career was at last to ensure consideration for his demands ; 
Bernard’s sympathies and interests were alike on the right bank of the 
Rhine; and Richelieu was gradually awakened to the fact that, not- 
withstanding his bargain with France, this German Prince could not 
be used merely as an instrument for securing the French dominions 
on the left, f 

In tiie winter of 1637-8 Bernard began by ignoring the federal 
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susceptibilities of the Catholic Cantons (November), the hostility of 
the Bishop of Basel as a member of the Catholic League, and the 
resistance of Archduchess Claudia (widow of Ferdinand ll’s ambitious 
brother, Leopold), Governor of Anterior Austria. In November, 1637, 
he gained possession, without a blow, of the celebrated fastness of the 
Hohentwiel, a Wiirttemberg enclave which Duke Eberhard was pre- 
pared to make over as the price of reconciliation with the Emperor, 
but which its commander preferred to surrender to Bernard. Then 
he made himself master of the Austrian Waldstatte on the Upper Rhine 
■ 1 — Sackingen, Laufenburg, Waldshut, and finally Rheinfelden, for the 
possession of which he had to fight two battles. In the earlier 
(February 28, 1638) one of his best officers, the Rhinegrave John 
Philip, fell, and the Duke of Rohan received his death- wound; the second 
(March 2) resulted in a crushing victory, the capture of all the hostile 
generals, including the terrible Johann von Werth, and of 3000 troops, 
most of whom took service under Bernard. The whole of the Rhine 
above Basel had been gained by this mid-winter campaign ; and the fall 
of Rheinfelden and capture of Johann von Werth were celebrated by a 
Te Deum in Notre Dame at Paris. 

In January, 1638, the whole of the 2,400,000 livres due to Bernard 
had at last been paid, and he had been promised a similar sum for the 
second year of the compact. But the question of the supreme command 
remained unsettled, and it was not till the beginning of May that a 
body of 4000 French troops under Count de Guebriant actually joined 
Bernard near Rheinfelden. He had now some 14,000 men under his 
command, as against the 16,000 Imperialists under Count Gotz, who 
had reached the Black Forest in order to protect Breisach, on the captiure 
of which Bernard was known to be intent. Gotz contrived to throw 
some supplies and a small body of troops into Breisach ; and though 
Bernard sat down before the fortress, he found his strength insufficient 
for pressing the siege further at present, and followed Gotz in the direc- 
tion of Strassburg. The course of the campaign had materially reduced 
the numbers of Bernard’s army ; and before he could risk a decisive battle 
in the open he must have French support. 

At last it arrived, though in scanty numbers. Once more Bernard 
had put strong pressure upon the French Government — this time 
through an agent of remarkable capacity, who had begun his career 
as page to the arch-politician, Christian of Anhalt. Hans Ludwig von 
Erlach, after serving under several commanders, including Gustavus 
Adolphus himself, had entered the service of his native city, Bern, 
where, in opposition to the efforts of the Swiss Cantons for the pre- 
servation of a common neutrality towards foreign belligerent Powers, 
he had come forward as a partisan, first of Sweden and the Heilbronn 
Alliance, and then of France. At the first battle of Rheinfelden he 
was in Bernard’s camp, but fell into the enemy’s hands, out of which 
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Bernard’s subsequent victory delivered him. He now entered into 
Bernard’s service, and became his right hand in Court and camp during 
the remainder of his life. Erlach’s prolonged endeavours at Paris to 
secure for the Duke the French contingent promised to Bernard by 
Feuquieres, and a substantial portion of the subsidy due to him, 
were, however, only partially successful; nor could he obtain any 
assurance as to the fulfilment of the promise of investiture with the 
“landgravate of Elsass,” made to him in the treaty of October 27, 1635. 
To place so much power in the hands of a Protestant Prince was repug- 
nant to the powerful Jesuit party at Court, and even to the supple 
Father Joseph. The concessions actually made to Bernard were doubt- 
less largely caused by the attempts made to draw him over even now to 
the side of the Emperor. At this very time (June, 1638) efforts were 
made in this direction by his orvn family, and in particular by its head, 
Duke John Ernest of Weimar, who sent an official named Hoffmann to 
urge Bernard’s acceptance of the Peace of Prague. But he haughtily 
rejected these overtures, and, while declaring himself in favour of a satis- 
factory general peace, recommended the Emperor, if of the same way of 
thinking, to send ambassadors to Hamburg to negotiate with those of 
France and Sweden. 

The confidence in France which Bernard had on this occasion mani- 
fested or professed proved in so far wari’anted that, on August 6, his 
army in the Breisgau was actually joined by about 2000 French troops 
(less than half of the force promised to Erlach) under Turenne, whose 
military reputation already stood high. Thus reinforced, Bernard 
marched upon the Kinzig, along which stood the forces of the enemy. 
The army of the Empire opposed to him, amounting to som» 12,000 
men, was led by Field-Marshal Count von Gotz, a general of great self- 
confidence but moderate military ability (formerly a Protestant and a 
Mansfelder), to whom the Elector of Bavaria had after the capture 
of Johann von Werth delegated the chief command ; while a smaller 
division, levied by the Emperor, was under the incompetent Duke of 
SaveUo. On May 9, when SaveUo with the vanguard of the Imperialist 
army was approaching Breisach with supplies, Bernard of Weimar fell 
on him as his soldiers were straggling out of the defile at Wittenweier, 
and put him to flight before Gotz came up with the rear-guard. After 
a brave resistance he was likewise routed, and Bernard’s extraordinary elan 
had gained another signal victory. The Imperialist army was ail but 
annihilated, though Gotz and SaveUo made their way to Tubingen and 
Heilbronn respectively, there to engage in mutual angry recriminations. 

Now that the Breisgau had been freed from the foe, the opportunity 
had at last anived for Bernard to seize the prize which he had so long 
coveted. On August 18 his amy arrived in face of Breisach. The 
fortress, crowning a steep rock on the right bank of the Rhine, wliich 
was connected wdth the Alsatian side by means of a bridge running 
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I across two islets, was thought to be impregnable. But Bernard knew 
(that the supplies in it would not hold out for more than two 
months, and that both fortress and town largely depended for their 
bread on a mill which might be cut off by a wide circumvallation on 
the right bank of the river. This work was completed by the beginning 
of October ; and, after the entrance to the bridge on the left bank had 
been occupied, the blockade was complete. When Charles of Lorraine, 
who had been unable to join the Imperialists before the battle of 
Wittenweier, approached the Rhine from the west, Bernard, by a brilliant 
cavalry attack, scattered his forces at Sennheim (October 14). Reinforced 
by a further French division of 1000 troops, he then turned again to 
meet the Imperialists under Gotz and Lamboy, whose attack on the 
right bank was frustrated by Turenne. Field-Marshal von Reinach, 
the Governor of Breisach, held out without flinching. But after the 
arrival of a further French force of 3000 men, sent by the Duke of 
Longueville, the failure of Gotz (who continued to march roimd Breisach 
“as a moth goes round a candle”) to take Laufenburg, and his final 
supersession by Count W^olf von Mansfeld (November 29), all prospect 
of relief vanished. The advice given by Erlach, when temporarily left 
in charge of the siege, to starve out the garrison, had been near the 
mark. Towards the end of November, while Reinach was still parleying, 
all the horrors of famine had set in at Breisach. On December 17 the 
Governor signed the capitulation, and honourable conditions of de- 
parture were granted to the garrison ; though Bernard at the last 
hesitated before accepting an agreement which had been delayed at so 
tenible a cost. 

In view of the strength of the fortress, the magnitude of the efforts 
made to relieve it, and the success with which they were averted, the 
siege of Breisach forms one of the most memorable events of the Great 
War. Yet, although the place, and the passage over the Rhine which it 
commanded, were of unequalled importance to the Powers contending 
for the mastery of the border-lands from the Alps to the Low Countries, 
the progress of the War was not so decisively affected by Bernard’s 
capture of Breisach as might have been expected. As a matter of fact, 
France had during this year dissipated her strength, and there had been 
nothing to redeem a series of failures — in the Netherlands, in Italy, and 
above aU on the further side of the Spanish frontier, except the progi-ess 
of Bernard which had culminated in this success. 

On the other hand the Swedish arms liad once more made a signal 
advance. Oxenstiema had finally abandoned all thoughts of a separate 
peace with the Emperor, and was intent upon reaching a complete 
understanding with France. After long negotiations at Hamburg 
between Salvius and the Marquis St Chaumont, and his successor. Count 
d’Avaux, a treaty was in March, 1638, concluded for three years, 
which renewed tlie Franco-Swedish alliance, adapting it to the altered 
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to take the advice of Sweden, Prance, and the States General, and to 
break off negotiations with the Emperor and unite the Hessian troops 
(still numbering over 10,000) with his own. But the Hessian general, 
Melander, was intent upon an independent line of action, for which he 
had already obtained the assent of the Brunswick Dukes and of Neuburg, 
and hoped eventually to secure that of Denmark and even of Poland ; 
namely, the formation of a third party which, excluding the influence of 
foreign Powers from the Empire, should effect an understanding with the 
Emperor on the basis of the Peace of Prague. Of this league of peace 
Bernard of Weimar was to be constituted the commander-in-chief. But 
he decisively rejected the suggestion, insisting on the expediency of 
keeping up the great foreign alliances and condemning the idea of 
including Catholic Princes in the proposed league. He scornfully 
rejected the attempt of his old adversary Savello to bring him over 
to the Emperor ; and refused an Imperial invitation through Denmark 
to send an ambassador to the abortive peace negotiations at Cologne 
and Hamburg, unless all the Electors and Estates were represented 
there. He would receive no Imperial or Spanish agent, and was 
scrupulously loyal to the French “alliance” — for as such he persisted in 
regarding it. But since he had obtained possession of Breisach, he was 
more intent than ever upon establishing a princely power of his own 
which he should retain after the conclusion of peace. 

Such were the contradictions in which the uncertainty of his position, 
together with an ambition neither tmnatural nor ignoble, involved this 
brave soldier of fortune, who was at the same time a sincere patriot and 
an ardent Protestant. The charge, brought against him by French 
diplomacy at Hamburg, of a desire to secure a dominion for Mmself at 
the expense of the King of France was only partially correct. The 
immediate plans entertained by him in the last weeks of his life remain, 
however, to some extent obscure; his ambition was still unquenched, 
but he seems to have had some forebodings of the nearness of his end. 
Early in July he left Franche Comte, though with what precise purpose 
in his mind is unknown; an outbreak of the plague at Pontarlier furnishes 
a sufficient reason for his departure. At Hiiningen on the Rhine he 
was prostrated by an attack of sickness, and was taken on by boat to 
Neuenburg, where he died on July 11, 1639, in his thirty-fifth year. 
Whether he was carried off by fever, apparently of a typhoid kind, or 
was poisoned, has long been disputed ; in the latter case, the deed was 
one of private resentment because of the excesses committed by his 
soldiery in Franche Comtd He bequeathed his “ very considerable ” 
conquered lands and fortresses, which he wished to remain part of the 
Empire of the Germanic nation, to such one of his Weimar brothers as 
might accept the charge, and admonished his inheritor to be true to 
Sweden. Should none of his brothers accept, his conquests were in equity 
to go to the King of France, provided that garrisons consisting of his 
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own troops as well as of the King’s should be maintained in his 
dominions, and that, in the event of a general peace, they should he 
restored to the Empire. The command of his troops he made over 
explicitly to Erlach, with whom were to be associated in the first 
instance three other German officers named in the will. 

Sixteen years passed before the remains of the great captain were 
committed to their last resting-place at Weimar. No such interval 
occurred before the dissipation of his schemes, which had depended solely 
on his own personality as a commander. The first and most anxious 
care of the four “ Directors,” as Erlach and his associates were now 
called, was to keep the army together ; and, as the French subsidies had 
for the present stopped, a month’s pay was at once provided by means of 
a fund of some 300,000 livres reserved by Bernard for emergencies. The 
army was reckoned, according to a calculation which no doubt included 
the garrisons, at 6000 foot and 5000 horse ; and even if this estimate of 
its actual numbers was excessive, they might at any time be increased by 
a victory to a force so formidable as decisively to effect the progress of 
the War. To whom would this army offer its allegiance ? 

Many suitors, to borrow Queen Christina’s satiric phrase, presented 
themselves. The Queen of Sweden’s own agent, Mockel, was in atten- 
dance at Benfeld, and sought to sow discord between the soldiery and 
their commanders. But as Sweden would have had to take the army into 
her pay without the least chance of securing the Breisgau, the prospect 
possessed no attraction for Oxenstiema. The attempt of the Palatine 
pretender, Charles Lewis, to put in an appearsmce with the aid of 
English money was frustrated by his being arrested at Moulins by 
Richelieu’s orders (October), and confined at Vincennes for the greater 
part of a year. The Weimar Dukes, though announcing their intention 
to accept their brother’s territorial legacy, would have nothing to do 
with his army. On the other hand, the Emperor, by mandates and by 
direct negotiation at Breisach, sought to bring over officers tmd soldiers 
into his service. But the effort broke down ; and there is no proof that 
a simultaneous attempt was made by Spain. Finally, the suggestion that 
the army should, under the command of the Directors, make war on its 
own account, could not be seriously entertained as a permanent solution 
of the problem. 

The Directors and other chief officers of the army had from the 
first made up their minds that it was necessary for them to come to 
terms with France ; and in the circumstances in which they were placed 
it seems idle to talk of treason. A fortnight after Bernard’s death, 
they sent Colonel von Flersheim to Paris to furnish the King with a 
general assurance of their faithful services, and to ask for a continuation 
of the subsidies. Early in August Guebriant informed the officers at 
Breisach that Duke Bernard, whom they had honoured as a Prince, had 
been simply their commanding officer, and that they belonged less to 
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these constant marches and counter-marches, billetings of troops and 
shifting of quarters — which it would be futile to pursue in detail — were 
becoming no longer bearable ; and a general cry was arising throughout 
Germany for a final settlement, such as the Peace of Prague had wholly 
failed to bring about. Even the Catholic Princes had for some time 
been disposed to favour a general measure of oblivion, which should make 
possible a reunion among the Estates of the Empire. With this end in 
view a Kurfiirstentag which met at Niimberg in January, 1640, while 
showing its loyalty towards the Emperor by urging the continued 
detention in confinement of the Elector of Trier, agreed to the proposal 
that a Diet should be summoned; and in September it was actually 
opened at Batisbon by Ferdinand III. 

The motives that had led to the Peace of Prague were thus once 
more at work to bring about a more effectual settlement on similar 
lines. On the other side it seemed clear that some effort should be 
made to stay the flow of Imperialist sentiment ; and the requisite antidote 
was supplied by a publication which appeared in this year, 1640, under 
the l;itle Dissertatio de Ratione status in Imperio Romano-Gernmnico. 
^^s pamphlet bore the pseudonym “Hippohthus a Lapide,” but has been 
attributed with much probability to the Pomeranian Bogislav von 
Chemnitz, afterwards historiographer to the Crown of Sweden. It would 
be difficult to exaggerate the effect — both immediate and enduring — of 
the demonstration supplied in this famous treatise both of the inherent 
weakness of the Emperor’s position in the constitutional system of the 
Empire, and of the manner in which the House of Austria, in accordance 
with its traditional policy, had abused its Imperial opportunities. The 
Dissertatio cannot be shown to have exercised any direct influence upon 
the proceedings of the Diet of Ratisbon ; but the reception given by the 
Diet to the Emperor’s proposals as to the best way of securing peace, and 
of carrying on war till peace was assured, proved its desire to restore 
and render permanent, by means of a general amnesty, the distribution 
of power in the Empire which had existed before the outbreak of 
the War. 

The prospects of the opponents of a dominant Imperial authority 
were further improved by the death (in December, 1640) of the sorely 
tried Elector, George William of Brandenburg, who was not born to set 
right the time. He was succeeded by a prince of stronger mould, 
Frederick William, afterwards called the Great Elector, the inconsisten- 
cies of whose policy were not less than those of his father’s, but were at 
all events successful in advancing the political importance of his State. 
He threw off the control of Schwarzenberg, who died shortly afterwards 
(March, 1641) ; and soon, under the form of a truce, concluded a treaty 
of neutrality for two years with Sweden, to the hand of whose young 
Queen he for a time aspired (July, 1641). Before this, the Rati.sbon 
Diet, which had drawn up a statement of the appalling sufferings inflicted 
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upon the Empire by the War, was rudely surprised in the midst of 
its deliberations. 

Whether or not in secret conference with Duke George of Liineburg, 
Baner had, in December, 1640, returned to Erfurt, where he was joined 
by Guebriant and the Bernardines. Early in January, 1641, he began 
a march which about a month later brought him so close to Ratisbon 
that he was able to fire a few cannon-balls into the city across the 
Danube. But stress of weather prevented him from crossing the river, 
and obliged him gradually to retreat to his old quarters at Zwickau, 
while Guebriant, with whom he had been involved in more than one 
dispute, established himself in Tliuringia. In April Baner received the 
news of the death of Duke George of Liineburg, one of the shrewdest 
of the Protestant Princes, though intent upon dynastic ends rather 
than on the victory of the “common cause”; and on May 20 Baner 
himself succumbed at Ilalberstadt to his fatigues, or perhaps to his 
excesses ; thus ending, in his forty-fifth year, a career distinguished 
by rare military and political ability. 

Meanwhile the Diet at Ratisbon had continued its deliberations on 
the gravamina preferred on both sides, and was not dissolved till Octo- 
ber, 1641, after an Ahschied announcing an amnesty from which the 
Emperor’s hereditary dominions were excluded. Moreover, it was ren- 
dered nugatory by being made conditional upon an actual reconciliation 
with the Emperor of the Estates desirous of benefiting by it — in other 
words upon their renunciation of their adherence to Sweden and France. 
These two Powers had, on August 21, renewed the treaty of alliance 
concluded for three years in March, 163S; and their proposal that future 
negotiations for peace should be carried on at Munster and Osnabriick 
was accepted by the Emperor and Spain (December, 1641), March 25, 
1642, being appointed as the day of the opening of the congress at these 
two places. The Ratisbon Diet had agreed that the Electors and other 
Estates were entitled to take part in these negotiations ; but the meeting 
of the Deputationstag at Frankfort, which the Diet had arranged for the 
following May, was delayed till February, 1643. 

The desire for peace, to which the restricted amnesty granted at 
Ratisbon was regarded as a preliminary step, was intensified by the 
successful recovery of the Swedes from the difficulties which had followed 
upon the death of Baner. The bonds of discipline had of late been 
utterly relaxed in his army, in which the Swedish troops formed a quite 
small minority, amounting, according to one account, to not more than 
600 men ; and there was a serious danger of the army falling hopelessly 
into pieces. But Guebriant, who had rejoined Baner shortly before his 
death, contrived to infuse new spirit into what had been a malcontent 
uid leaderlesE host. On June 29, 1641, Archduke Leopold William and 
Piccolomini, intent upon relieving the Imperialist garrison at Wolfen- 
auttel, which the Brunswick Dukes were seeking to recover, made an 
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attack upon the allies. It was successfully repulsed, and the impetuosity 
of Kbnigsiuarck and Wrangel drove the Imperialists into precipitate 
flight. But the victory of Wolfenbuttel had no further result ; and the 
heterogeneous army of the allies was only preserved from dissolution 
when Torstensson, who brought vrith him 7000 freshly landed Swedish 
troops, assumed the command. 

Lennart Torstensson, Count of Ortala, the last of the Swedish 
generals distinguished in the War who had been trained by Gustavus 
bimself. was worthy of his master, not only by virtue of his strategic 
gifts, but also by his power of maintaining among his troops a disci- 
pline at once firm and humane. No sooner had he arrived on the Aller 
(November 25) than Guebriant, who had been pressing for his recall 
from an intolerable position, took his departure for the Rhine with th« 
Bemardines. These troops, though their complaints continued to testify 
to their corporate survival, were soon afterwards formally absorbed ' I 
the French army, which was also joined by over 3000 Hessians. 
January 16, 1642, at Hulst, between Kempen and Crefeld,,^he gained j 
victory over the Imperialists under General Lamboy, wig ^vas takej 
prisoner with a large number of his officers. After allowinj^^his arm^ 
a few months’ rest, GuAriant (now Marshal) recommenced 'rations 
early in the summer of 1642. But though he entered into comnmnica- 
tions with Frederick Henry of Orange, he declined to confine himself to 
acting in conjunction with the Stadholder, and early in October once 
more crossed the Rhine and marched upon the Weser. In November he 
was in Thuringia, where in the following month he had an interview 
with Toistensson, soon after the Swedish victory at Breitenfeld; but 
no reunion of their forces took place. 

Torstensson, after recovering from a severe attack of illness, had 
begun operations with extraordinary energy. His purpose was a direct 
attack upon the Austrian lands. After taking up his quarters at 
Salzwedel in the Mark Brandenburg he advanced, in April, 1642, into 
Silesia; took Glogau; penetrated (May) into Moravia, whose capital 
Olmiitz he occupied (June), sending forward some of his light troops 
within a distance of not much more than twenty-five miles of Vienna. 
In July, however, he was obliged by the approach of the Imperialists 
in numbers superior to his own to withdi-aw into Silesia, whence he 
passed into Saxony. Here, in the face of the Elector’s unchanged 
attitude of resistance, he was besieging Leipzig, when the Imperialists, 
coming up with him, forced him to give them battle. On November 2, 
1642, the second battle of Breitenfeld was fought, in which the losses 
of the Imperialists in dead, wounded, and prisoners reached a total 
not far short of 10,000, and their commander-in-chief, Archduke 
l.eopold William, barely made his own escape. The remnants of 
the Imperialist force did not rally till they had reached Bohemia; 
but, as Torstensson’s junction with Guebriant had not been effected, the 
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beginning of the year 1643 found the Swedish commander-in-chief still 
besieging Freiberg in Saxony, though Oxenstieina was urging him to 
transfer the scat of war to the banks of the Danube. The Imperialists 
succeeded in obliging him to raise the siege; but during the greater 
part of the year his movements to and fro, more especially in Moravia, 
and the possibility of his receiving active aid from George ilakoczy, 
Prince of Transylvania, kept the feare of Vienna alive. 

Of a sudden the Swedish commander-in-chief, whose marches and 
counter-marches, menacing Bavaria as well as Austria, had begun to 
perplex his own army, disclosed to his officers a desigir which elicited 
their enthusiastic approval. Christian IV of Denmark, never tired of 
essaying tasks beyond his power of achievement, had long sought to 
play the part of mediator in the European conflict. In December, 1641, 
he had succeeded in bringing about the adoption, at Hamburg, of 
preliminaries of peace, which were to be discussed at Munster and Osna- 
briick in the following year. But the actual effects of this formal agree- 
ment had been slight; and from about the middle of 1642 Chi'istian’s 
jealous animosity against Sweden revived. The Empei'or was assured 
that Denmark would definitively espouse his cause in the War if he would 
give consideration to her special claims and requirements. These were 
for the most paid connected with the archiepiscopal see of Bremen, and 
with the long-cherished designs of the Danish Crown upon Hamburg, 
which in the spring of 1643 led to a blockade of that city. Christian IV, 
notwithstanding the unsatisfactory condition of his finances, was once 
more prepared to rush into war; but the far-sighted statesmanship of 
Oxenstierna anticipated his intentions. In September of the same year 
Torstensson received instructions to invade the Danish dominions. 
Though disabled by disease, he quickly completed his preparations ; and 
by the middle of December his army had reached Holstein, where Duke 
Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp at once came to terms. Early in January, 
1644, the frontier of Jutland was crossed, and by the end of the month 
the whole province had been reduced to submission. Once more 
Christian IV’s arrogant rashness had brought him to the brink of ruin. 
While Poland had disappointed him by declining to create a diversion 
against Sweden, the United Provinces seemed disposed to favour her. 
Torstensson approached Zealand from the west, and Horn (liberated 
from his imprisonment) blockaded Malmd, so as to cooperate from the 
other side of the Sound in an attack upon Copenhagen. The attempt 
of the Archbishop of Bremen to come to his father’s aid was easily 
frustrated by a Swedish force under Kdnigsmarck. 

It was not until the end of May, 1644, that the Imperialists under 
Gallas, unchecked by the Transylvanian, began to move slowly from 
Bohemia into Saxony and thence towards Holstein. An indecisive naval 
battle (paradoxically known as that of Kolberg Heath) fought on Jidy 1, 
failed to open a prospect of a successful attack on the Danish capital. 
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In August Torstensson, execrating his ill luck, left Wrangel to carry on 
the Danish War (the further course of which is naiTated elsewhere), and 
moved south with his main force. In November he stood on the Saale, 
face to face with Gallas; but for this year it was impossible to do 
more than inflict a defeat upon him at Jiiterbok, and oblige him to 
withdraw into winter-quarters in Bohemia. Gallas’ force had dwindled 
to 4000 men, less than a third of its former number ; and the disfavour 
incun-ed by him was such that he had to resign his command. 

In the west, too, the afFali’s of the Franco-Swedish alliance had once 
more begun to prosper. After his interview with Torstensson, Marshal 
Guebriant — whether or not in pursuance of a plan concerted between 
them for an attack upon Bavaria — had marched towards the Neckar 
(December, 1642). The Bavaro-Imperialist army of defence was com- 
manded by Field-Marshal Franz von Mercy, while a cavalry force imder 
Johann von Werth was near at hand. Tired of the pleasures of his French 
captivity, the renowned commander had, early in the year, been exchanged 
for the Swedish Field-Marshal Horn, and was now once more at the 
front. Guebriant, though much discouraged by the death of Cardinal 
Richelieu, was assured by the new Minister, Cardinal Mazarin, of his 
confidence, and warmly congratulated on the successful repulse of an 
attempt by Johann von Weith. But the French Marshal was unable to 
undeiiake any offensive action without further assistance; and his opera- 
tions were hampered by the death of Louis XIII, though immediately 
afterwards Enghien’s great victory of Rocroi (May 19, 1643), assured the 
safety of the northern frontier of France. It was not till the latter part 
of October that Enghien, di-awing near from Lorraine, sent to Gu^riant 
a reinforcement of 5000 men under the command of the Holstein 
Count Rantzau. Guebriant hereupon designed to march upon Munich ; 
but, while engaged in the siege of Rottweil, he was wounded, and died 
on November 24, 1643. On the same day, his troops, commanded by 
Rantzau, were routed at Tuttlingen by the Imperialists, whose entire 
cavalry had been now placed under Johann von Werth ; and Rantzau 
himself was taken prisoner with a large number of officers. 

But, as is related elsewhere, the French Government and its new 
chief, Mazarin, whom Richelieu had himself designated as his successor, 
were resolved to adhere to the course marked out by him. On Guebriant’s 
death, Turenne, who had recently earned fiesh laurels by the conquest of 
Piedmont, was appointed to the command of the army of the Rhine ; 
and at the head of 10,000 men, including the remnants of the Bernardines 
and Guebriant’s other troops, held the left bank of the Rhine as far 
dowir as Breisach against the Bavarians under Mercy. After, in June, 
1644, he had crossed the Rhine and was advancing upon the sources of 
the Danube, Enghien at last joined him ; and their superior forces now 
confronted those of Mercy and Johann von Werth. A protracted series 
of battles now ensued (August 4, 5, and 9) near Freiburg in the Breisgau, 
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which ejided in a hurried retreat by Mercy, whom however Enghien was 
unable to overtake. Hereupon, he moved rapidly upon Philippsburg, 
which was quite unprepared for his approach, and took the place 
(September 12). The campaign ended with a well-ordered and almost 
unresisted advance of the French army down the Rhine as far as Mainz ; 
which surrendered on September 17. Its fall was followed by that of 
Landau ; and Tm'cnne also captured Bingen, Oppenheim, and Worms. 
'The readiness with which the population on the left bank of the Rhine 
submitted to French control was attributable not only to the skill with 
which Enghien with Turenne’s aid carried out the comprehensive plan of 
operations long cherished in vain by Guebriant, but also to the wise 
humanity that characterised their proceedings. “ If,” Grotius wrote 
about this time to Oxenstierna, “the French continue by their acts to 
show that they have come to make themselves not masters, but protectors 
of German liberty, they will also be able to allure other German States 
to their side.” 

Thus in the following year (1645) the Emperor’s enemies were able 
to close in upon his hereditary dominions and upon those of his Bavarian 
ally. Every effort was made by Ferdinand to meet the approach from 
Saxony of Torstensson, who had with Oxenstierna’s assent postponed 
a resumption of the Danish campaign. In February, after securing the 
cooperation of Rakoczy, he set forth to meet the Imperialist army, 
commanded by Hatzfeldt, Gbtz, and the ubiquitous Johann von Werth, 
and animated by the arrival of the Emperor at Prague and the news 
that the Blessed Virgin had in a vision promised victory to his arms. 
At Jankau, near Tabor, the two armies met on Mai’ch 5, each numbering 
about 16,000 men, when a battle in which no quarter was given on 
either side resulted in a complete victory for the Swedes — mainly, it 
would seem, due to their artillery. In the end they surrounded the 
Imperialist centre, making prisoners of between four and five thousand 
ofiScers and men, including the commander-in-chief Hatzfeldt, with all 
their field gear. The Emperor made his way back to Vienna, which 
once more trembled for its safety. GaUas was substituted for Hatzfeldt, 
and the defence of Upper Austria was entrusted to Archduke Leopold 
William ; the Court withdrew to Gratz. By the end of April Tor- 
stensson was within little more than 30 miles of Vienna, hut diverged 
to lay siege to Brlinn. Fortunately for Ferdinand III and the safety of 
his archduchy, the Transylvanian, George Rakoczy, after concluding, in 
April, 1645, a treaty with France, which, in return for liberal subsidies, 
pledged his services to her and Sweden, was during his advance through 
Hungary repeatedly defeated by the Imperialists under Gotz and Puch- 
heim, and finally stopped in his inarch by a message from Constantinople. 
Ordered by the weak Sultan Ibrahim to cease at once from hostilities 
against the Emperor, Rakoczy concluded a peace, in which he entirely 
disengaged himself from the Franco-Swedish alliance (August). 
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While Torsteiisson had once more been disappointed by the course of 
a campaign begun with high hopes, the defensive forces of the Emperor 
had steadily increased. In his hereditary dominions he had ordered a 
more or less general levy ; and in the west Mercy’s surprise and defeat, 
on May 5, of Turenne, who had once more crossed the Rhine, at Herbst- 
hausen, near Mergentheim (the old Franconian seat of the German 
Order), set free a further Imperialist force. In September Tomtensson 
therefore judged it well to raise the siege of BrLinn, and to begin a 
retreat upon Bohemia, 

But this turn in the course of the War was not to prove enduring. 
After his reverse at Herbsthausen, Turenne had withdiwvn upon Hesse- 
Cassel, where the indefatigable Landgravine had induced Christopher von 
Konigsmarck to unite his Swedish division with Turenne’s army, already 
reinforced by her own troops. Konigsmarck, a daring campaigner, had 
in Ibdd-S rendered substantial sendee to his Government by the conquest 
of the dioceses of Verden and Bremen, of which he had been appointed 
Governor-General. When Enghien and Turenne had once more united 
on the Neckar (July), their forces exceeded 30,000 men, and even after 
Konigsmarck had taken his departm-e to Saxony (July), still considerably 
outnumbered the Bavarians under Mercy, who, on August 3, gave battle 
to the French at Allerheim, near Norite Fren. A furious cavalry charge 
under Johann von Werth failed ^'o turnrthe fortunes of the day in favour 
of Mercy’s army, and he fell hi-ft elf inus i field. Enghien’s victory — 
doubtful to the last, and iS^iry V ^rlyoi dught — was followed by the 
capitulation of Ndrdlingen, l(!hich "imperialists had held since the 
great battle of 1634 ; but the succe. ' was not vigorously pushed, and 
the French troops took up their winter-quarters on the left bank of the 
Rhine, in Elsass. 

Still, the French arms had asserted their ascendancy in the south- 
west, while Konigsmarck carried fire and sword through the Saxon 
electorate, and by threatening to reduce the coimtry for many miles 
round Dresden to a desert, forced the Elector John George to a six- 
months’ truce (September). This truce, concluded at Kotschenbroda, 
and afterwards prolonged till the conclusion of the War, at last freed the 
Saxon electorate from the incubus of Swedish occupation, thirteen years 
after the conclusion of the Peace of Prague. Besides being granted 
a free transit through the Elector’s dominions, the Swedes were left 
in possession of Leipzig, together with Torgau; and, being now on 
a friendly footing with Brandenburg, they had the whole coui-se of the 
Elbe and Oder, as well as that of the Weser, under their control. 
In the same month Christian IV at last signed the humiliating Peace of 
Brorasehro with Sweden and the United Provinces. Thus, when in 
December, 1645, Torstensson’s bodily infirmities obliged him to resign 
the chief command, he was succeeded in it by Karl Gustaf Wrangel, 
a gallant officer, but not comparable in political grasp to either 
Torstensson or Bauch’. 
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Wrangel was unable in 1646 to prevent the junction oi' part of the 
Bavarian army with the Imperialists under Archduke Leopold William ; 
and their consequent preponderance of strength obliged the Swedes to 
abandon Bohemia. Wrangel’s wish to effect a junction with the French 
army, now under Turenne, was — perhaps in part owing to Mazarin’s 
continued desire to spare Bavaria — not carried into effect till Jrdy. 
The invasion of the electorate, which inflicted teirible sufferings upon 
its inhabitants, then began, and soon extended over the whole country. 
Augsburg was only saved by the sudden appearance of Johann von 
Werth, with the vanguard of the Bavaro-Imperialist army (October); 
and though Munich, recently put in a better condition of defence, was 
left unattacked, and eastern Bavaria imdevastated, Maximilian’s lands 
were suffering unspeakably from both friend and foe, while his treasury 
was empty. He could see no prospect of peace dawning at Munster, 
and at last showed himself willing to treat for a separate settlement. 

Such was the meaning of the truce concluded at Ulm on March 14, 
1647, between the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne on the one side, and 
Sweden and France on the other. The Bavarian troops were withdrawn 
from the Emperor’s army; and the free Imperial towns of tlberlingen 
and Memmingen were placed in the hands of the Swedes. Augsburg 
was to remain neutral ; but Bavaria at large was to be evacuated by the 
Fi'ench and Swedes, the Upper Palatinate remaining open to the transit 
of their troops. The Elector of Mainz and the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Darmstadt hastened to give in their adhesion to the compact. 

Thus the whole weight of the task of carrying on the war against 
Sweden and France had been thrown back upon the Emperor; and, 
although the excesses of his troops in Bavaria and his neglect in the peace 
negotiations of the Elector’s interests might palliate Maximilian’s action, 
the indignation at Vienna knew no bounds. The Elector was given to 
understand that his Palatine claims would now have to take care of 
themselves ; and no secret was made of the Imperial overtm-es for a 
separate peace which Wrangel transmitted to Queen Christina. Ferdi- 
nand III did not hesitate to summon the Bavarian army — numbering 
some 20,000 men — to prefer the allegiance which it owed to him as 
Emperor to any territorial claim; nor did the call remain altogether 
unanswered. It was obeyed by the impetuous Johann von Werth, whose 
loyalty to Maximilian had hitherto been more than unimpeachable, 
with Count von Sporck, and a few other officers. The Elector replied 
by setting a price on Worth’s head, and ordering the devastation of 
his estate ; and Worth’s and his companions’ own regiments declared 
their intention of adhering to the Elector. 

Maximilian was, however, within a few months partly frightened, 
pai’tly encouraged into a further change of policy. In September, 1647, 
he concluded the Treaty of Pilsen, by which he returned to the 
Imperial alliance, though refusing to receive back Werth and Sporck, 
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The Imperial and Bavarian armies were hereupon united once more, and, 
Gallas having died in the preceding year, « ere placed under Lhe com- 
mand of Melander (Holzapfel) — the gigantic, peasant-born soldier, who, 
after commanding the Hesse-Cassel troops till he quaiTeUed with the 
Landgi-avine and her foreign allies, passed into the service of the Emperor 
and was created a Count of the Empire. The truce with Sweden was at 
an end ; hut Maximilian was still hoping to remain on good terms with 
France, when just before the close of the year a trumpeter brought 
to Munich Turenne’s message that his Government had likewise broken 
with Bavaria. 

Meanwhile Wrangel had begun his campaign of 1647 by the re- 
covery of Nordlingen (April); but the instructions of Oxenstierna, 
consistently intent upon keeping open the line of communication 
between the Baltic coast and the Austrian dominions, transferred the 
operations of the main Swedish army to Bohemia. In July Wrangel 
took Eger, though Melander was less than fifteen miles off. The Emperor 
was himself in camp, and barely escaped capture in a cavalry surprise ; 
in return, Johann von Werth, who with Melander was fretting at the 
interference of Hofkriegsrathspr'dsident Count Schlick, executed a brilliant 
coup de main after his own heart at Triebel (August). But no general 
engagement ensued: and, after the Bavarians had reinforced the Im- 
perialists, Wrangel withdrew, by way of Saxony and Hesse, to the 
further side of the Weser. Melander delayed in Hesse, in order to 
settle accounts with the Landgiuvine, and thus lost the chance of 
crushing Wrangel; for the menaces of France induced the Bavarian 
Elector once more to withdraw his contingent from the Imperialist 
army (November — December). 

Neither in 1646 nor in 1647 had France been able to put out her 
strength; and Mazarin’s success in alienating Bavaria from Austria 
had failed to achieve the expected result. The French army had to 
be recalled from Germany ; for the northern frontier of France had 
become unsafe since the Dutch had slackened their military operations, 
so that Archduke Leopold William, now Governor-General of the 
Spanish Netherlands, was preparing to assume the offensive together 
with the irrepressible Duke of Lorraine. Thus, in May, 1647, Turenne 
withdrew across the Rhine into Elsass ; but was stopped by an attempt 
at mutiny on the part of the remnant of the Bemardines, who refused to 
serve outside Germany or for any cause but that of German and Pro- 
testant liberty. Recrossing the Rhine, he succeeded in repressing this 
attempt, partly by a ruthless use of force, partly by arrangements made 
with the help of Erlach. A fraction of Bernard’s old followers rejoined 
Turenne’s force ; the rest marched to Fmnconia ; and some 1600 of these 
were actually incorporated in Konigsmarck’s division of the Sw'edi.sh 
forces. 

By the end of the year 1647, however, France had definitively broken 
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witli Bavaria, and renewed her promises of subsidies to Sweden. Turenne 
received instructions to unite with Wrangel ; and, when the campaigns 
of 1648 opened, the military situation had already ceased to be favour- 
able to the Emperor. His belated attempt to draw over to his side 
the young Elector of Brandenburg, and the breakdown of Frederick 
William’s scheme — by no means the first of its kind — for setting up a 
third party in the Empire, will find later notice. Towards the end of 
March, 1648, the junction between Turenne and Wrangel was accom- 
plished in the Ansbach territory, the Imperialists under Melander 
retreating before the allies across the Danube. How were these vast 
hosts to be fed ? Melander is stated to have estimated their joint 
numbers at 180,000 souls; a calculation sufficiently illustrative of the 
“ family ” life in the camps of the Thirty Years’ War. Swabia seemed 
the only region of the west where supplies were still obtainable; and 
here at Zusmarshausen, a few miles north-west of Augsburg, Melander’s 
army suffered a decisive defeat, the stalwart warrior himself falling in 
the fray, shot through the heart (May 17). 

The Imperialist army under Montecuculi and Gronberg hereupon 
hmriedly withdrew upon the Isar, followed by Wrangel and Turenne, 
whose troops, for the most part Germans, devastated the dominions 
of Maximilian, now a fugitive at Salzburg, with extraordinary fury. 
Their progress was arrested by the Inn, heavily swollen by the spring 
floods, and, though several attempts were made to cross this river, it 
proved the boundary of their march. Behind it stood Piccolomini and 
Count Francis Eugger, with a force of not less than 20,000 men. Early 
in August the two armies came to closer quarters, and Johann von 
Werth’s efforts more than once brought sections of them into actual 
collision. As the season wore on, however’, the Franco-Swedish forces 
withdrew beyond the Lech (October); and Piccolomini was about to 
make his way into the Upper Palatinate in order thence to pass into 
Bohemia and take pai-t in the conflict there, when, greatly to his relief, 
and to the disappointment of the Swedes, the news arrived of the con- 
clusion of peace (November). 

Meanwhile (for the successful operations in Hesse against the 
Imperialists under Laraboy must be passed by) Konigsmarck; whom 
Wrangel before his invasion of Bavaria had detached from his main 
army, had entered Bohemia from the Upper Palatinate. Early in the 
mor-ning of July 26, his force, not numbering more than 500 foot and 
500 horse, of which the nucleus consisted of the remnant of the Ber- 
nardines, arrived before the Klmne Seite of Prague (on the left 
bank of the Moldau), and just before daybreak by an escalade took 
possession of part of the wall close to the Premonstratensian convent 
of Strahow. Their guide was Count Odowalski, fonnerly an officer in 
the Imperial service, from which he had been dismissed by Melander. 
The seizure, effected without the loss of a single man, was followed 
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by the looting of this quarter of the capital, which included the royal 
palace, filled by Rudolf II with innumerable choice treasures of aii and 
literature and with priceless historical material, and many of the palaces 
of the nobility. 

At the end of the month 8000 Swedish troops, under the Count 
Palatine Charles Gustavus (afterwards King Charles X of Sweden), 
arrived; while Count Rudolf Colloredo, who defended the city on the 
right bank, received a reinforcement of about the same strength. A 
prolonged siege ensued ; and at the end of October Charles Gustavus. 
whose efforts had so far failed, had marched towards Eger in order to 
unite his forces with Wrangel’s main army, when in Bohemia too, where 
thirty years earlier the Great War was held to have begun, its course 
was stopped by the news of the conclusion of peace. 

How this end had been reached, and on what terms the settlement 
was at last made, will be told in another chapter. There also some 
attempt must be made to indicate, however faintly, the lacerated and 
all but lifeless condition in which the War now ended had left the 
midlands of Europe. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 

The Peace which, whatever its shortcomings, achieved its purpose of 
putting an end to the Thirty Years’ War was not made at once ; and 
such had been the multitude and the complexity of the interests involved, 
the frequency of the changes in the political situation brought about by 
the shifting fortunes of the War, and the growth of mutual mistrust on 
all sides, that the efforts of the peace-makers had seemed foredoomed to 
an endless succession of failures. The evil, however, wrought its own 
remedy ; and advantage was taken of one among many variations in the 
course of a seemingly interminable struggle to re-establish the European 
political fabric on bases which in the main endured for nearly a century 
and a half. Change itself — the transition from war to a peace which 
the nations could no longer see deferred — “reigned over change.” 

It has been seen in previous chapters how the project of securing to 
the distracted Empire the blessings of peace had fared since Wallenstein 
had in vain striven to be its arbiter, as his detested opponent Gustavus 
Adolphus had been the arbiter of w'ar. In May, 1635, the Elector John 
George of Saxony, whose Imperialist sympathies had survived the Edict 
of Restitution and the sack of Magdeburg, as well as the battles of 
Breitenfeld and Liitzen, succeeded at last in bringing to pass the compact 
known as the Peace of Prague. Though it provided for the restoration 
of no Protestant Prince dispossessed since l630, and for the retention in 
Protestant hands of no ecclesisistical property acquired since November, 
1627 ; though it secured neither the exercise of the Protestant religion 
in the dominions of any Catholic Government, nor any rights whatever 
to the Calvinists — yet its acceptance by the Saxon Elector, and the 
belief that the Swedish Power would prove unable to maintain itself per- 
manently in Germany, gradually drew over nearly the whole of the 
Protestant Governments in the Empire to an acceptance of its terms. 
But it could not liberate even John Geoi-ge’s own dominions from 
hostile occupation ; and the War was destined almost to double its 
length before it came to an end. 

Thus, the endeavours made in the last two years of Ferdinand IPs 
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reign, and in the caidy half of that of his successor, to bring about a 
general peace, alike broke down. Towards the accomplishment of the end 
in view two sovereigns in especial — the Pope and the King of Denmark 
— were persistently eager to give their services as mediators ; but each of 
them was profoundly distrusted by one of the two belligerents between 
whom he proposed to mediate. Pope Urban VIII, so early as the 
summer of 1635, had made proposals through his uncle at Vienna for 
the assembling of a congress to discuss the conditions of peace. In 1636 
Ferdinand II and Philip IV, though perfectly well acquainted with the 
French sympathies of the Pope, agreed to send ambassadors to Cologne, 
where a congress was now actually gathering round the papal legate. 
Cardinal Ginetti. But, though France had assented to the Pope’s pro- 
posal, a pacific settlement would at this time have ill suited the policy of 
Richelieu ; and a pretext for hesitation was found in the refusal of the 
Emperor and Spain to allow passes for the Swedish and the Dutch 
ambassadors respectively. The Swedish Government were thus waiTanted 
in declaring that they would have nothing to do with conferences held 
in a Catholic city with the Pope as mediator ; and, after a futile offer of 
mediation by the Seigniory of Venice, the Cologne Congress came to an 
end without having even brought about a truce. Urban VIII renewed 
his endeavours in 1638 — this time with the approval of Richelieu, whose 
purposes could not have been better suited than by a prolonged cessation 
of arms on the basis of uti possidetis. But Sweden demanded from 
France the payment of an annual subsidy of a million livres so long as 
the truce concluded should endure; and the Pope’s suggestion to 
transfer the conference from Cologne to Rome was absolutely rejected 
at Vienna. 

Before his death in February, 1637, Ferdinand II had fallen back on 
the familiar conception that peace coidd only be obtained from France 
by detaching Sweden from her. With this end in view, rather than that 
of a general pacification, his agents had entered into negotiations at 
Hamhurg with the Swedish ambassador to the free city, the versatile and 
imscrupulous John Adler Salvius, with whom w'e shall meet again at 
Osnabriick. He was playing a double part, inasmuch as the Swedish 
Government was really intent upon the renewal of its alliance with 
France, which in the following year (February, 1638) Salvius actually 
consummated. A conference which early in 1638 the feeble Government 
of Charles I in the interests of his Palatine nephew sought, with some 
support from France, to bring about at Brussels proved utterly abortive. 
The Hamburg negotiations languidly continued, being on the Imperial 
side chiefly conducted by an active diplomatist, Baron Kurtz (Count von 
Valley); but the restored self-confidence of the Swedes would not tolerate 
the mediation of Christian IV, whose services Ferdinand II had invited, 
and the Danish King was entirely alienated from Sweden by her alliance 
with IVance. Brandenburg and Luxemburg’s attempts at mediation 
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proved equally futile; and Count d’Avaux, the experienced diplomatist in 
charge of the French interests at Hamburg, was again delaying rather than 
expediting progress. Both he and Salvius, however, though far from an}' 
understanding between themselves, kept up some kind of touch with the 
Imperial Councillor Count von Liitzow, who had airived at Hamburg in 
1640. Endless discussions were carried on as to allowing representation 
at the definitive Peace Congress, when it should be opened, to the Estates 
of the Empire, and as to the form of the letters of safe-conduct to be 
granted to those attending it. In the meantime the great engine for 
the continuation of the general war — the Franco-Swedish treaty of alliance 
— was renewed at Hamburg on January 30, 1641. 

The Emperor Ferdinand III — who, like his father before him, sought 
so long as it was possible to reach success by half-measures — had 
-in vain attempted a settlement by and for the Empire alone. His 
propositions at the Diet of Ratisbon in 1640 aimed at expanding the 
Peace of Prague into a settlement for the Empire at large, on the basis 
of an amnesty. There is no reason for doubting the pacific intentions 
manifested by Ferdinand III, ever since in 1635 he had in his capacity of 
probable successor approved Pope Urban’s proposal of a peace congress. 
But, though the action of the son was not dominated in the same 
measure as that of the father by religious considerations, Ferdinand III 
was at Ratisbon still unable to realise under what conditions alone peace 
could be contemplated — not to say concluded. The indispensable pre- 
liminary condition of a pacific solution acceptable throughout the 
Empire was that the proposed amnesty should be a complete one. But 
even now Ferdinand III refused to include in it those Protestant Estates 
who were still in alliance with foreign Powers, or to entertain the notion 
that the Protestants as well as the Catholics should return to their 
obligations to the Empire on a basis of rights of teiTitorial possession 
extending beyond that adopted in the Peace of Prague. He was unable 
to perceive that the Protestant opposition in the Empire refused to 
be coerced now as it had after the Smalcaldic War, and that even 
a united Empire would no longer be able to control the European 
political situation. 

The Diet of Ratisbon, while steadily keeping in view the assembling 
of a general peace congress, resolved that certain questions concerning 
the internal affairs of the Empire, and more especially the Imperial 
administration of justice, should be in the usud way referred to a 
Deputatiomtag. Such a supplementary assembly actually piet in 1642 
at Frankfort, where for some thi-ee years it carried on its inanimate 
proceedings. But, though the Emperor had intended to charge it with 
so much of the business of the peace negotiations as concerned the 
Empire only, and thus to keep the several German Governments out of 
the general peace congress, he had, as we shall see, to abandon this 
policy; and in April, 1645, the Fi'ankfort Dej)utat'to)iA'tng hrolic up. 
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Some years before this, the scheme of a General Congress had at last 
matured. On the one hand, it had come to be recognised, even at Vienna, 
that, when the terms of a final pacific settlement came to be actually 
discussed, the real difficulties to be overcome would lie in the conditions 
of the “ satisfaction ” to be granted to France and to Sweden respectively 
at the cost of the Empire. On the other hand, a serious obstacle would 
arise if the Emperor, continuing to regard his interests as identical with 
those of Spain, were to insist on the conclusion of peace between himself 
and his adversaries being made dependent on a simultaneous settlement 
between Spaiji and France ; although there could be no reason against 
advantage being tahen of the opportunity for negotiating a separate peace 
between Spain and the United Provinces (still technically included in the 
Empire), whicli to Spain was becoming more and more necessary. 

Though the peace negotiations at Hamburg had not entirely 
collapsed like those at Cologne, it had at length become obvious that 
business would proceed more rapidly, and a successful issue seem less 
remote, if the separate negotiations with France and Sweden respectively 
wore carried on in two localities between which communication was easy. 
Hence the felicitous proposal, brought forward by d’Avaux in the latter 
part of 161d, that for Cologne and Hamburg should be substituted 
Munster and Osnabriick, two Westphalian towns which are not more 
than thirty miles distant from each other. The proposal was after some 
hesitation accepted by Sweden, and then by the Emperor, upon whom 
it was urged by the Ratisbon Diet. Liitzow, d’Avau.x:, and Salvius 
hereupon succeeded in negotiating at Hamburg the Preliminary Treaty, 
which was concluded on December 25,164'1, and is to be regarded as the 
first step actually taken towards the final Peace. It provided for the 
opening on March 25, 1642, of peace conferences at Munster and 
Osnabriick ; the two assemblies to be regarded as forming a single 
congress, and both towns to be declared neutral territory. Inasmuch as 
the Peace was technically to be concluded between the Emperor and his 
allies on the one band, and the Kings of France and Sweden and their 
allies on the other, safe-conducts were to he made out on behalf of the 
Plmperor to the allies or adherents of France or Sweden respectively. 
With France the Emperor would treat at Munster under the mediation 
of the Pope and the Seigniory of Venice, with Sweden at Osnabriick 
uiider that of Christian IV of Denmark. The Preliminary Treaty was 
ratified by Louis XIII on February 26, 1642 ; but the Emperor delayed 
his ratification till July 22; nor were the difficulties besetting the 
assembling of the Congress even then at an end. Before the Imperial 
ratification Liitzow had made one more futile attempt to detach the 
Swedish from the French Government ; and about the same time Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria, utterly sceptical as to the assembling of a general 
jjeace congress, was seeking to induce the Electors of Cologne and Mainz 
to join with him in a separate negotiation with France — a scheme wliich 
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he sought to revive after Mazarin had succeeded Richelieu in the 
direction of the foreign policy of France (December, In the end, 

however, with the aid of the impression created by Torstensson’s victory 
at Breitenfeld, all obstacles were removed ; the Preliminary Treaty was 
accepted by Spain, and the Emperor agi-ecd to furnish letters of safe- 
conduct even to those members of the Heilbronn Alliance who had not 
yet become reconciled to him. The date of the meeting of the Congress 
at Munster and Osnabriick was fixed for July 11, 1643, 

But though the Imperial plenipotentiaries made their appearance in 
both places with praiseworthy punctuality, such was not the case with 
most of their colleagues; and the French ambassadors did not reach 
Mlinster till April, 1644, having on their way concluded an offensive 
alliance with the States General against Spain. This alliance, however, 
failed to prevent the ultimate conclusion of a separate peace between these 
two Powers; just as the Emperor’s promise that he would not make peace 
with France till Spain should also have concluded peace with that Power 
was to be ignored in the settlement between France and himself at 
Munster. The course of the negotiations between Spain and the United 
Provinces, and their result, will be related in a later chapter ; in the 
Peace of Westphalia proper these Powers were included only as allies 
of two of the belligerents respectively, the Emperor and France ; the 
“ Burgundian Circle ” of the Empire being treated as in the hands of 
Spain. 

During the year 1644 the ambassadoi’s continued to arrive, and the 
beginnings of a great inteniational concoui’se stirred the quaint cloisters 
of the Rathhaus in the ancient cathedral city of Munster, and the more 
scattered streets and lanes of Osnabriick. In accordance with the tenden- 
cies of an age delivered over to formalities in Church and State, in council 
and in camp, the beginnings of the discussions between the plenipoten- 
tiaries were occupied with questions of precedence and procedure, before 
they so much as approached the problems which the issue of these discus- 
sions was to decide. The Congress did not actually get to work till the 
spring or early summer of 1645, by which time all the immediate (and 
a few of the mediate) Estates of the Empire had received their summons 
to attend, so that 26 of the votes at the Diet were represented at 
Munster, and 40 at Osnabriick. On June 1 the French and the Swedish 
plenipotentiaries at the two places of meeting brought forward their 
propositions of peace — the former in their own language, the Swedes in 
Latin. The general progress of business at the Congress may be summed 
up as follows. The propositions of the two Crowns were received, 
answered, debated, and settled dm-ing a period extending from the 
above-mentioned date (June 1, 1645) to that of the signature of the 
Treaty of Peace (October 24, 1648); ljut the discussions of these propo- 
sitions by the Estates of the Empire lasted only from October, 1645, to 
April, 1646. On the other band, the deliberations on the religious 
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grievances brought forwar n one and the other side occupied the 
greater part of the jJeriod dv g which the Congress sat, from Pel^'iiary, 
1646, to March, 1648. As some of the chief plenipotentiaries at the 
Congi'ess necessarily exercised a controlling influence upon both the 
main divisions of its labours, it may be convenient here to enumerate 
the most notable among the members of a bipartite assembl}' of politi- 
cians, unprecedented alike in the numbers of its members, and in the 
variety of the interests represented by them. 

To the Emperor’s chief plenipotentiary. Count Maximilian von 
Trautmansdorff, the work which the Congress actually achieved was 
pre-eminently indebted. His firm and self-sacrificing resolve to cany 
to a successful issue the task which proved to be the final task of his 
life, rather than any great subtlety in dealing with affairs or irresistible 
personal charm, enabled him to compass his end.* Like Eggenberg, 
to whose group or party in the Court and Government at Vienna 
Trautmansdorff had attached himself, he was early in life converted 
from Protestantism. After supporting Wallenstein he had at last 
counselled the arrest of the Dictator ; but he continued to cherish some 
of the great would-be pacificator’s designs. After taking over from 
Eggenberg the direction of Ferdinand IPs counsels, he had helped to 
bring about the Peace of Prague; and under Ferdinand III, whose 
entire confidence he commanded, his consistent eflPorts for peace were 
as unacceptable to the Spanish party as his loyalty to the House of 
Austria was vexatious to Bavaria. Trautmansdorff' did not make his 
appearance at MUnster before December, 1645 ; but from this date 
onwards till his withdrawal in July, 1647, more than a year before 
the signing of the Peace, he was not only, in Oxenstierna’s phrase, the 
soul of the Imperial embassy, but succeeded in contributing more than 
any of his fellow-plenipotentiaries to the work of peace. His success 

was due to a remarkable flexibility in the conduct of business ; but he 

was always careful of the dynastic interests of the House of Austria, and 

cannot be acquitted of having sacrificed to these the security of the 

Empire at large on its western border. His efforts were supported at 
Munster by Isaac Volmar, an astute lawyer and experienced official, and 
by the personal graces of Count, afterwards Prince, John Lewis of 
Nassau-Hademar ; and at Osnabriick by a pair of ministers who in much 
the same w'ay balanced each other. 

Each of the Electors — Spiritual and Temporal — was individually 
represented at the Congress; but the Bishop of Osnabriick (Count 
Francis William von Wartenberg, also Bishop of Bremen and Verden, 
and afterwards Bishop of B,atisbon and Cardinal), who had received 
powers from the Elector of Cologne and certain other ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, was finally named representative of the entire Electoral 
College. An illegitimate scion of the Bavarian House, and a pupil 
of the Jesuits, he bad rigorously carried out in his diocese the 
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Edict ot Restitution, and was in the Congress the chosen champion 
of German Catholic interests — for the policy of the Bavarian Elector 
was distractdS between Catholic sympathies and a growing desire to 
lean upon France. Among the plenipotentiaries of the Protestant 
Electors and Princes on the other hand, the foremost was Count John 
von Sayu-Wittgenstein, the trusted ambassador of Frederick William 
of Brandenburg. Fie had served in arms under Landgrave William of 
Hesse-Cassel, if not under Gustavus Adolphus himself, and had been a 
member of the consilium formatum of the Heilbronn Alliance. Familiar 
with Swedish as weU as with French politics, he was able to promote 
with skill and vigour the interests of Brandenburg, which may be said 
already at this Congress to have borne itself as the leading Protestant 
German State. Many of the other Esta'tes of the Empire were repre- 
sented by diplomatists of proved experience, some of whom were also 
celebrated publicists, and, as in the case of the Benedictine Adam 
Adami, afterwards Bishop Suffi-agan of Hildesheim and the historian 
of the Congress, exercised a powerful personal influence upon its de- 
liberations. In the discussions among the German Estates Adami and the 
Bishop of Osnabruck frequently commanded a majority of the entire 
Catholic vote; more moderate members of the party being as a rule 
found at Osnabruck, and the more extreme at Munster, while Jesuit 
agents eagerly watched and reported on their action. Among the 
plenipotentiaries of the Protestant Princes mention should be made of 
the learned Brunswicker Jacob Lampadius, and the Wurttemberger 
John Conrad Vambuler, a worthy pupil of Gustavus Adolphus’ faithful 
counsellor Jacob LoflBer. The chief advocate of the interests of the 
Swiss Confederation w'as John Rudolf Wetstein, Burgomaster of Basel, 
so influential a personage that he was known by the sobriquet of “ King 
of the Swiss.” 

The Emperor’s ally the King of Spain had, in addition to a pompous 
grandee, Gasparo de Bracaraonte (afterwards Viceroy of Naples), and a 
learned ecclesiastic, Joseph de Bergaigne (Bishop of Hertogenbosch, and 
from 1645 Archbishop of Cambrai), commissioned two capable diplo- 
matists, Count Guzman of Penaranda and a famous man of letters, 
Antoine Brun (Bruins). To their labours was mainly due the actual 
conclusion of peace between Spain and the United Provinces, without 
the intervention of France. Each of the United Provinces was indi- 
vidually represented at Munster; Holland and Zeeland respectively 
sending Adrian Pauw, Lord of Heemsteede, and John van Knuyt. 
The latter of these, as an adlierent of the Prince of Orange, was at the 
outset supposed to have no desire for peace; but Frederick Henry 
modified his vi ws before his death in 1647, and the States General, 
'mder the influe '■e of the bold diplomacy of Francisco de Sousa, the 
Portuguese amb, ador at the Hague, took up a stand which forced 
Spain into a set merit. At Munster the diplomatic agents of the 
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newly re-established kingdom of Portugal, and those of -.1 
insurgents, "vppeared ’inder the wing of the French pearm 1 

The Fi plenij-otenliaries at Munster were Abel Select thf 

de Sable, ^ Clnude de Mesraes, Count d’Avaux. Tlin JSte-. 

in the Hambu 'otiations by d’Avaux, who had succe( aiK^ h . 
as the chief &geu , of the policy of Richelieu in the Emfl-llhed ; 
already noted. He was a strong Catholic, and as sucHfrie.^ed 
particular goodwill of Maximilian of Bavaria. Some jealousy jt- 
between him and his colleague, who, though his inferior in know! 
affairs, suipassed him in certain other diplomatic qualities aria 
Mazarin had taken the helm, was tter supported from honsd 
inconveniences caused by this estrai ment, together with thdn, 
give eclat to .he French embassy, indm^d the Queen Regent in in 
tumish it with a figure-head in the person of Henry of Orleans,® 
LongueviUe; and in ILt? Servian was detached on a special missiOit ’w 
ll Hague. But Mazarin kept up an undemtanding \vith him, and on 
his urn to Mi'mster the Duke quitted the city before the actual con- 
clusK* of the fe::ce. D’Avaux himself ^vas recalled just before the 
signing of the Treaty. 

The Swedish plenipotentiaries at Osnabruck were also, though in 
a less mark-d degree than their French colleagues at Miinster, on 
unfriendly terras with on. another. Count John Oxenstiema, the 
eldest son of the Chancellor, had served in the German War under his 
relative Field-Marshal Horn, and had gained some knowledge of the 
chief European S+^+es by travel. But he was not his father’s equal in 
intelligence, or able v.., fall into line with the statecraft of John Adler 
Salvius, whose exper. nee of affairs extended back to the Prussian War 
of Gustavus Adolphus, and who was favoured by the young Queen 
Christina, jealous of the Oxenstierna influence ever since, in December. 
1644, she had taken the government into her ovm hands. '' ^ . 

It remains to note that, of the Mediating Powers, Pope Urban VIII, 
and after his death in 1644 his successor. Innocent X, was represented 
in the Peace negotiations by Fabio Chigi, formerly Papal Nuncio at 
Cologne and afterwards Cardinal and Secretaiy of State under Popf 
Innocent X, whom he in his turn succeeded as Pope Alexander ITI 
With Chigi, who was perhaps better qualified for his labours at Miinste 
than for the greater task that awaited him, was appointed Alvisi Contarin^ 
a member of one of the most illustrious of Venetian familie.s, whos, 
diplomatic services to the Republic had already extended over near 
two decades. On the whole they acted in harmony with one anothe 
and the falling off of the Venetian’s French sympathies synchronised wi 
the change in the policy of the Vatican on the death of Urban. T 
ambassadors of King Christian IV, who acted as mediator at Osnabru. 
Justus Hog and Gregei-s Krabbe, both of them members of the Rigm-aad, 
had been instructed by their sovereign to indulge in a lavish expenditure- 
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but the outbreak of hostilities between Denmark and Sweden led to their 
departure from Osnabriick in December, 1643; and the negotiations 
there were thenceforth carried on without a mediator. No Christian 
Power was unrepresented at either Mlinster or Osnabriick except the 
Kings of England and Poland and the Grand Duke of Muscovy — 
and the former two w'ere included in the Treaty as allies both of 
the Emperor and of Sweden, the Muscovite as the ally of Sweden 
only. The Poide took no part in the Congress. It should be added 
that the extravagance displayed there on all sides was largely dictated 
by a desire to show that the sacrifices of the war had not exhausted the 
resources of the various belligerents; the entry of d’Avaux into Munster 
lasted for a whole hour, and at Osnabriick Oxenstierna never showed 
himself in public except in quasi-royal state. Much money was spent 
on polite entertainments, and more on drinking-bouts. As to the 
expenditure for purposes of corruption, neither its occasions nor its 
amount admit of definite statement. 

As already observed, the question of the success or failure of the 
negotiations at Miinster and Osnabriick really turned on the “satis- 
faction"’ of the Swedish and of the French Crown. Though, in his 
first answer to the original Swedish peace propositions the Emperor had 
stated that he was unprepared to proffer any satisfaction to either Power, 
inasmuch as both rather owed satisfaction to him, he declared himself 
willing to assent to a money payment by the Estates of the Empire to 
Sweden. In reply, that Power appealed to the fact that Gnstavus 
..olphus had been induced against his own wish to enter into the 
war, and that the enormous and irreparable sacrifices entailed by it upon 
Sweden included that of the King’s own precious life. When at last 
the Swedish plenipotentiaries were brought to formulate their demands, 
these included the permanent cession to the Swedish Crown of Silesia, 
the whole of Pomerania, with Mecklenburg, Wismar, and the island of 
Poel, the archbishopric of Bremen, the bishopric of Verden, and certain 
other ecclesiastical lands, with a compensation to the officers and soldiers 
of the Swedish army. 

The territories forming part of the Empire Sweden did not 
desire to sever from it, but to hold as Imperial fiefs, the Swedish 
sovereign thus becoming an Estate of the Empire and entering into 
the obligations towards it implied by this relation. But although, as 
has been seen, the Swedes at the end of the War still held a considerab’ 
number of places in the Empire, including part of Bohemia, they 
jbviously had no intention of insisting upon the demand of Silesia. 
Pomerania, on the other hand, they had long resolved to annex, with 
or without the consent of Brandenburg. The Elector George William 
had steadily refused to yield on this head to Gustavus Adolphus, when 
at the height of his power; but by his acceptance of the Peace of Prague 
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the Elector had finally gone over to the side of the Emperor ; so th^ 
when by the death in 1637 of Bogislav XIV, the last native Duke ■ ' 
Pomerania, the House of Brandenburg acquired an indisputable ri^ ^ 
to the entire Duchy, Sweden had a sufficient pretext for occupying ^ 
Although Imperial troops had by repeated incursions into Pomerai 
contested this occupation, the Swedes had not given way, even after 4 
accession in 1640 of Frederick William as Elector. The Pomerani , 
Estates were on the whole (notwithstanding some Lutheran qualms)| 
favour of the Brandenburg claim, wliile the Swedish pretensions wi 
founded simply on the de facto occupation. Thus, it was ultimate^ 
agreed that the old dmsion between Vor- and Hinterpommern (Western 
and Eastern Pomerania) should be revived; and that, while the latter 
passed to Brandenburg, the former, ivith the island of Rugen and the 
town of Stettin, and certain places on the eastern side of the Frische Haff, 
should be allotted as a distinct duchy to Sweden. This arrangement 
necessitated a compensation to Brandenburg, while the further cession 
to Sweden of the port of Wismar and the island of Poel made it requisite 
to find some equivalent for Mecklenbm'g. Sweden also acquired, as 
secular duchies held under the Empire, the archbishopric of Bremen, of 
which she had at the outbreak of hostilities with Denmark in 1643 
depnved its Danish occupant. Prince Frederick, and the adjoining 
bishopric of Verden, from which she had expelled the pluralist Bishop 
of Osnabruck. This was the earliest in the series of secularisations 
effected in the course of these negotiations; no expedient commended 
itself so readily for use, and none could have more plainly demonstrated 
the failure of the whole policy of reaction and restitution which had 
begun and protracted the War. Sweden would henceforth have seat 
and vote at the Imperial Diet, and be a member of three of the Circles 
of the Empire; and in Pomeranian Greifswalde she would, as was 
specially provided, possess a German University of her own. It should 
be noted that, by a special provision of the Treaty of Osnabruck, all 
Swedish garrisons were withdrawn from the Mark Brandenburg. 

Finally, a settlement was made as to the claims prefen’ed by the 
Swedish Crown on behalf of the officers and soldiere in its service during 
the War. Though the Imperial plenipotentiaries had maintained that 
every Power ought to deal with its own soldiery. Queen Christina 
insisted most strongly on the “satisfaction of her militia”; and, after 
a demand of twenty million dollars had at first been put forward, a con- 
tribution of five millions for this purpose was imposed upon seven of the 
Circles of the Empire. 

France, like Sweden, was slow in formulating her terms of “ satis-, 
faction.” When they were at last presented, the recognition of hed 
sovereignty over the three bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, of 
which she had been in actual possession for all but a century, was 
granted without much ado. The sovereignty of the King of Frani’ over 
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Pinerolo was likewise j-ccognised, the provisions of the Treaty of Cherasco 
between France and S'iif' ^ (1631) remaining practically unaltered ; but 
Savoy retained its exist. ^ ^'<;orial rights and limits. Duke Charles 
of Lorraine was left out c ^ ..(^rress, and out of the Treaty. 

The claims of France ^ (^^..^ere not so easily settled. The 

French Government had repea -ared that it made war upon the 

House of Austria, and not upon oire ; and it was clear from th^ 

outset that the House of Austria would nave to defray the main cost of 
the French “satisfaction.” This view of the case, which commended 
itself to Bavaria and the Spiritual Electors hardly less than to the 
Protestant Princes, throughout governed the diplomatic action of France 
in this matter ; and she began by simply demanding the cession to her 
of the Austrian possessions and rights in Elsass. But when the French 
Government and its agents, with Servien at their head, entered into these 
far-reaching negotiations, they were quite uninformed as to the actual 
extent and character of these rights, and as to the relations to the 
Empire of the component parts of Elsass. Moreover, unhappily for the 
integrity of that Empire and for the future peace of Europe, it did not 
suit the purposes of the House of Austria — desirous of averting any 
French designs upon other territories in its possession — to dispel the 
ignorance of the French negotiators. 

As a matter of fact, although so late as the middle of the seventeenth 
century Elsass had lost neither its unity of race, nor a certain cohesion 
'f life and culture, its two historic divisions of Upper and Lower 
(southern and northern) Elsass had followed quite distinct lines of 
political growth. Of the two landgravates into which the ancient duchy 
had been administratively divided, that of Upper Elsass had, from the 
days of its landgrave the great Emperor Rudolf I, fallen more and more 
under the control of the House of Habsburg, to which nearly four-fifths 
of the land were now feudally subject. In Lower Elsass, on the other 
hand, the Austrian rights were virtually restricted to those of the 
Landvogt, who since the reign of Ferdinand I exercised a certain admini- 
strative authority in a district comprising, besides some forty villages 
in Lower Elsass, the so-called “ten free Imperial towns of Elsass” in 
both its divisions (Hagenau, Colmar, Schlettstadt, etc.). The nobility 
of Lower Elsass retained their independence, and its Diets their activity, 
while the dignity of “landgrave” had here become merely titulai’ (with a 
domain or two attached to it) and, so far back as the fourteenth century, 
had been acquired by purchase by the Bishop of Strassburg. The see 
had no other formal connexion with Lower Elsass; nor was there any 
tie of the kind between the latter and the free city of Strassburg, which, 
like the see, was immediate to the Empire. 

Yet, w'hen in 1645 Mazarin instructed the French plenipotentiaries 
to demand, in addition to the fortresses of Breisach and Philippsburg, 
“ Upper and Lower Elsass ” (the Sundgau being treabed as part of the 
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of conscience, existing compacts should continue in force where Lutherans 
were actually under a Reformed territorial ruler, and vice versa \ and that 
in future cases the ruler, while appointing Court-preachers of his own 
religion, should not interfere with his subjects' exercise of their religion, 
or with the religious condition which had obtained in churches, schools, 
universities, etc., in his dominions at the time of the Peace. The 
Lutheran lands about to come under the rule of the Elector of Branden- 
burg were no doubt kept specially in view. 

For Catholics and Protestants living under rulers of the opposite 
faith, the conditions of public and private religious worship, of 
the constitution of consistories, and of the patronage and tenure ot 
churches, convents, hospitals, etc., which _ had obtained at the most 
favourable date in the year 1624, were to be accepted as decisive, and to 
be maintained semper et utnqrn (till the day of religious reunion). A 
single exception was made, in the case of the see of Hildesheim, where 
a settlement less advantageous to the Protestants than the state of 
things in 1624 was adopted. In places in this diocese possessed of only 
a single church, “ simultaneous ” Catholic and Protestant worship {i.e. 
worship at different hours of the same day) was allowed — an odd 
compromise largely resorted to elsewhere, though with very doubtful 
legal warrant. 

Subjects who in 1627 had been debarred from the free exercise of a 
religion other than that of their ruler were by the Peace granted the 
right of conducting private worship, and of educating their children at 
home or abroad, in conformity with their own faith ; they were not to 
suffer in any civil capacity nor to be denied religious burial, but were 
to be at liberty to emigrate, selling their estates or leaving them to be 
managed by others. Some ambiguity, however, attaches to the stipula- 
tions of the Peace on this head. One passage provides for the patient 
toleration of subjects not of the ruler’s religion ; but another seems to 
imply that, exceptions apart, the ruler may oblige such subjects to emi- 
grate, though without forcibly abducting them or fixing their destination. 

An important and perfectly distinct exception to these last provisions 
was however made in the case of the subjects of the House of Austria. 
The Emperor Ferdinand II had steadily refused to yield to the demand 
pressed upon him in the negotiations for the Peace of Prague that the 
adherents of the Confession of Augsburg in his dominions should be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion wherever they had enjoyed it in 
1612 ; and a similar non possumus was opposed by Ferdinand III to the 
proposals made at Osnabriick, where the years 1618 and 1624 were 
successively named. (The earlier of these was to have included the 
Bohemian troubles.) He insisted on his jtis reformandi ; and Traut- 
raansdorlf repeatedly declared that his master would sooner lose throne 
and life than assent to such a demand. Certain concessions were granted 
in the cases of the three Silesian duchies of Brieg, Liegnitz, and 
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Miinsterberg-Oels, and of the city of Breslau, as well as in that of the 
nobility of Lower Austria ; but nowhere else in the Austrian dominions 
was any exercise of their religion allowed to the Protestants of any class 
or condition. 

In accordance with the principle of the general amnesty announced 
in the Peace, persons who had emigrated from the Austrian dominions 
during the course of the War, and who in many instances had taken 
service mider hostile Princes, were now allowed to return home, but 
without recovering either the free exercise of the Protestant religion or 
the possession of their lands. 

Much trouble between the Confessions had always existed in the free 
towns of the Empire. It was now settled that where only a single 
religion had been exercised in 1624 the town should be treated as 
Catholic or Protestant accordingly; but in ceidain towns, of which 
Augsburg was the most prominent instance, where the adherents of the 
two religions were mixed, they were to be equally free to exercise that 
which they professed. At Augsburg, however, a complicated arrange- 
ment, quite unfair to the large Protestant majority among the citizens, 
was adopted as to municipal offices. 

From religious grievances we finally pass to political — though, as in 
the interesting provisions as to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, the two fields 
of discussion lay very close to each other. At the root of the conflict 
which had at last become war had lain the opposition between territorial 
and Imperial claims. Ferdinand III and his advisers expressed much 
surprise on finding that both the Swedish and the French peace pro- 
positions referred so largely to the rights and liberties of the German 
Estates ; but it was in vain that they sought to postpone to the next 
Diet considerations which possessed .so great an interest for the two 
foreign Crowns. 

What was at issue was nothing short of the restoration of the old 
territorial sovereignty (^Landeshoheit) of the Estates of the realm (a few 
Imperial rights being reserved), and a fresh statement of certain rights 
supposed to be inherent in that sovereignty. 

Among these rights, Sweden, France, and the Princes of the 
Empire, were above all anxious to place beyond all reach of dispute 
the right of concluding alliances, whether with Estates of the Empire 
or with foreign Poweis. This was effected by the provision, common 
to both the Treaty of Munster and to that of Osnabriick, which 
secured to every Estate the right of concluding any such alliance with a 
view to his own security, provided that it was neither directed against 
the Emperor, the Empire, or its LMndfrieden, nor against the conditions 
of the Peace of Westphalia itself. Notwithstanding these safeguards, a 
virtually complete independence was thus assured— so far as any of them 
could assert it — to each of the 800 or more political bodies which made 
up the Holy Roman Empire ; and this independence extended to the 
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right of carrying on war in fulfilnient of the obligations of an alliance 
which any one of these bodies might have concluded by its own choice. 

Conversely, the Estates of the Empire and the two foreign Crowns 
were alike interested in seeking to prevent any resort by the successors 
of Ferdinand II to arbitrary measures such as those which from religious 
or dynastic motives he had adopted in the course of the War — the 
pronouncement of the Ban of the Empire against the Elector Palatine, 
the Edict of Restitution, the conclusion of the Peace of Prague In 
spite of the resistance of the Imperial Government, a clause was inserted 
in both the Munster and the Osnabriick Treaty assigning to the Estates 
of the Empire at large (not the Electors only) the right of voting in 
all Imperial business, whether it concerned legislation or tasation, or 
the declaration of war or peace. The free towns, whose position had 
hitherto been in some measure undefined but on whom the Empire 
might at all times reckon as its sincerest upholders, were now placed on 
a footing of absolute constitutional equality with the other Estates. In 
the treaty between Spain and the States General at Munster the Hanse 
Towns had been allowed the same commercial privileges towards Spain as 
the United Provinces ; in the Treaty of Osnabriick Sweden undertook 
that their navigation and trade should be maintained in the same con- 
dition as before the War — a strange falling-oft’ from the dominium marls 
Bcdtici which these towns were to have helped to secure to the House of 
Habsburg. 

But of more direct importance for the political future of the Empire, 
which must continue to be largely dependent on the relations between 
its religious parties, was an innovation logically deduced from th 
principle of jura dngidorum (Estate rights), upheld by the Protestan 
in both theory and practice. It was now provided that in matters 
religion (or, as came to be the case, in matters regarded or treated . 
such) a majority of votes should no longer be held decisive ah the Die- 
but that such questions should be settled by an amicable “ composition 
between its two parts or corpora. In other words, by taking advanta| 
of the jus eundi in partes, the Protestants might as a body resist ai 
proposal supported, or likely to be supported, by a numerical majori 
of Catholic votes. In the same spirit of parity it was agreed that wht 
possible there should be equality of consulting and voting power betwet 
the “two religions” on all commissions of the Diet, including tho 
Deputationstage which had come to exercise an authority nearly equa 
ling that of the Diets themselves. The ReichskammergericM was reformt 
on a footing of religious equality ; the preponderance still remaining i 
the Emperor, by virtue of his nomination of two surplus assessors and 
the Kammes-rkhter or chief justice, being in some measure neutralised 1 
the fact that the tribunal chiefly acted through its committees (Senates 
No attempt was made to establish religious parity in the Rekhshojrat . 
whose character as an Imperial council, not subject to a revision of i' 
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decrees, prevented any real assimilation of its procedure to that of the 
Kammergericht. The Ratisbon Diet of 1653-4 was largely busied with 
these matters ; but they were not brought to a conclusion by it. 

Prance and Sweden would gladly have lessened the prestige of the 
House of Austria by introducing into the constitution of the Empire a 
provision that henceforth no election of a Roman King should be held 
during the lifetime of an Emperor. They were also desirous of aug- 
menting the power of the Estates at large, among whom Sweden was 
now herself to be numbered ; and France hoped to exercise an enduring 
influence, by making their assent requisite for the holding of any such 
election, and for the settlement of a permanent Wahlcapitulation 
limiting the Imperial authority. But the Austrian diplomacy succeeded 
in holding over the consideration of these matters for the next Diet. 
On the other hand the two Powers were able to delay the actual conclu- 
sion of the Peace for some time after its articles were complete by long 
discussions as to the proper ways of executing and of securing it. The 
Peace was actually signed at both Munster and Osnabriick on October 
27, 1648 ; but, though the Emperor’s edicts for its execution were issued 
a fortnight afterwards, the ratifications were not exchanged till Feb- 
ruary 8, 1649. Meanwhile the exchange of prisoners and other matters 
appertaining to the execution of the Treaties had been taken in hand by 
the military commanders, and were not wound up till June, 1650, at 
Niimberg. The protest which the Papal Nuncio had offei’ed against the 
Peace immediately after its conclusion, was reitei’ated a month later 
by Pope Innocent X in the Bull Zelo damns Dei (November 26, 1648) ; 
but its validity had been denied beforehand in the Peace itself, and no 
proceeding could have demonstrated more palpably the complete estrange- 
ment which now prevailed between the Imperial and the Papal authority. 
As a matter of fact, the Papal protest is not known to have been ever 
invoked by any Power against any stipulation of the Peace of Westphalia. 

Each of the two Powers, whose alliance had prolonged the War, 
might now seem to have achieved its ends. The statesmanship of 
Sweden, hardly less than the heroic deeds of her great King and a 
succession of eminent commanders, had obtained for her the position of 
a great Em’opean Power. But her losses in men were so serious, that a 
wai- on a similar scale could hardly be contemplated by the living or 
jthe next generation ; while the monarchy could only defray the financial 
t(pst of the effort by processes which ended in changing the bases of 
jew^lish constitutional life. The Sw'edish Crown had acquired a fair 
yjrerman province which provided the security desired by both Gustavus 
t^Ldolphus and Oxenstierna for the kingdom itself and for the sufficiency 
off its share in the control of the Baltic. Sweden hereby also secured a 
yjermanent right to a participation in the affairs of the Empire, which 
ffiight at any time be used for the purpose of once more gaining the 
j^f-ontrol of them. But she had to reckon with the jealousy of her new 
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neighbour Brandenburg as well as with old bcandinaviau eninities ; and 
the maintenance of the position which she at present held among the 
States of Europe could not be regarded as definitely assured. 

Far different was the case with France, who, though her sacrifices 
had relatively been far less than those of Sweden, had reaped a far 
ampler reward. Besides the recognition of the three sees, she had, by 
acquiring Breisach and the right of garrisoning Philippsburg, secured 
direct access to the German south-west; and she had taken Austria’s 
place as the chief Power in Elsass. Though she had not herself acquired 
a place in the system of the Empire, the relations into which she had 
entered with certain of its Estates furnished arguments for the support 
of future claims to an extended sovereignty. And — most important of 
aU — besides opening future opportunities of intervention in the affairs 
of the Empire, the War and the settlement which ended it enormously 
increased her moral ascendancy in western Germany and in the Enipire 
at large. J 

By consenting to these losses the House of Austria and the Empire 
which had so long accepted its headship had purchased a nefeessary 
peace. To the House of Austria this meant the preservation tj) it of 
the great mass of its dominions, and of so much authority as in the eyes 
of Europe and of the Empire still remained inseparable from the tenure 
of the Imperial Crown. But to the Empire at large it meant the settle- 
ment of the gi'ievances for the redress of which Catholics and Protest- 
ants alike had, sooner or later, appealed to the decision of war, or 
responded to that appeal when it presented itself before them. The 
religious settlement, however imperfect from the point of view of later 
times, secured to the Protestants — and to the Calvinists as well as 
to the Lutherans — the “equality” for which they had been so long 
contending, though the point of time which determined the partition of 
rights and possessions between them and the Catholics had to be more 
or less arbitrarily fixed. The maintenance of this “equality” within 
the Empire was guaranteed by a constitutional change of the highest 
importance introduced into the procedure of the Diet ; and the oppor- 
tunities of the Counter-reformation had passed away for ever. On th'e 
other hand, the provision made for individual freedom in the exercise 
of any one of the recognised religions was insufficient; and from the 
dominions of the House of Austria as a whole Protestant worship was 
deliberately excluded. 

Among the changes introduced by the Peace of Westphalia into the 
political life of the Empire, and contributory to that complete estab- 
lishment of their “ liberties ” which its Estates had consistently striven 
to secure, the most important was the full recognition of their right to 
conclude alliances with foreign Powers. The Empire thus in point of 
fact came to be except in name little more than a confederation ; but 
inasmvich as its Estates were numerous and a large proportion of them 
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petty and powerless, with few securities for their rights and an endless 
divergence of interests, the dissolution of the bond that held them 
together must sooner or later follow; more especially if the historic 
ascendancy of the House of Austria and its traditional tenm'e and trans- 
mission of the Imperial dignity should cease to endure. 

But the political losses and gains which the Peace of Westphalia 
entailed upon the Empire and its Princes sink alike into insignificance, 
and even the undeniable {idvance towards religious freedom marked by 
the adoption in that Peace of the principle of equality between the 
recognised religious confessions is obscured, when we turn to consider the 
general effects of the War now ended upon Germany and the German 
nation. These effects, either material or moral, cannot be more than 
faintly indicated here ; but together they furnish perhaps the most 
appalling demonstrations of the consequences of war to be found in 
history. The mighty impulses which the great movements of the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation had imparted to the aspirations and efforts of 
contemporary German life, were quenched in the century of religious 
conflict which ended with the exhausting struggle of the Thirty Years’ 
War; the mainspring of the national life was broken, and, to all seeming, 
broken for ever. 

The ruin of agilculture was inevitably the most striking, as it was 
the most far-reaching, result of this all-destructive war. Each one of 
those marches, counter-marches, sieges, reliefs, invasions, occupations, 
evacuations, and reoccupations, which we have noted, and a far larger 
number of military movements that we have passed by, were accom- 
panied by devastations carried out impartially by “friend” or foe. For 
the peasants who dwelt upon the land there was no personal safety 
except in flight ; their harvests, their cattle, the roof over their heads, 
were at the mercy of the soldiery ; and, as the War went on, whole 
districts were converted into deserts. 

Bohemia, where the War broke out, had the earliest experience of its 
desolating effects, above all in the sorely tried north-west of the kingdom ; 
but its sufferings reached their height — long after the Bohemian rising 
had been crushed, as it seemed, for ever — early in the last decade of the 
War. The destruction of villages, from which most parts of the Empire 
suffered, was probably here carried to the most awful length ; of a total 
of 35,000 Bohemian villages, it is stated that hardly more than 6000 
were left standing. The sufferings of Moravia were in much the same 
proportion, and even more protracted; those of Silesia only ended 
when it was made over by Saxony into the Emperor’s care at the Peace 
of Prague. Upper and Lower Austria also enjoyed some relief during 
the last part of the War, when the main anxiety of the Emperor was to 
keep it out of his hereditary dominions. The inflictions to which Maxi- 
milian’s electorate was subjected dmlng the victorious campaigns of 
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Gustavus Adolphus and the subsequent invasion of Bernard of Weimar 
were followed by far more grievous treatment by the troops of Ban^r 
and Konigsmarck. During the concluding years of the War no other 
German land underwent more terrible sufferings than Bavaria, where 
especially in its eastern part — famine and desolation stalked unchecked. 
Franconia and Swabia, too, were made desolate by the ravages of war, 
famine and disease, especially after the catastrophe of Nordlingen ; the 
pasture-lands of the Schwarzwald and the vineyards of the Upper Rhine 
and Neckar country were alike desolated. The Lower Palatinate, when 
this portion of his patrimony was at last recovered by the Elector Charles 
Lewis, was little better than a desert ; so utterly had war, anarchy, and 
emigration changed the face of the garden of Germany. The regions of 
the Middle Rhine were in little better plight than those of the Upper ; 
Nassau and the Wetterau had suffered unspeakably, especially during 
the latter part of the War, and the Hessian lands but slightly more 
intermittently. In the north-west neither the Brunswick-Liineburg 
lands nor even remote East Frisia had escaped the scourge of military 
occupation ; in Calenburg (Hanover) whole forests had been cut down 
by the Swedes. In central and north-eastern Germany, Brandenburg 
and Saxony had during nearly two-thirds of the War been at no time free 
from occupation or raids, especially on the part of the Swedes; the 
Anhalt principalities had suffered as if to atone for Christian’s share in 
lighting the flames of war ; and the Mecklenburg Dukes on their return 
home found the land desolate and depopulated. 

The depopulation of Germany was an even more ominous feature in 
the aspect of the Empire after the War than the devastation of its soil. 
The statistical data at our command rest on no very satisfactory bases ; 
but a comparison of statements as to particular territories seems to show 
that the population of the Empire bad been diminished by at least two- 
thirds — from over sixteen to under six millions. In accounting for the 
loss it was reckoned (but how could this reckoning be verified!’) that 
not far short of 350,000 persons bad perished by the sword ; famine, 
disease, and emigration had done the rest, In particular territories 
the loss of population had been enormous. In the Lower Palatinate only 
one-tenth (for the much-quoted figure of one-fiftieth must be dismissed 
as fictitious), in Wiirttemberg one-sixth survived; in Bohemia, where, 
as in the Austrian duchies, emigration had largely helped to depopulate 
the country, it was reckoned that already before the last invasions of 
Baner and Torstensson the total of inhabitants had since the opening 
of the War diminished by more than three-fourths. 

Notwithstanding the terrible sufferings which the War had inflicted 
upon the unprotected peasantry in by far the greater part of the Empirej 
this unfortunate class were by no means relieved from the burden| 
ordinarily imposed upon them. The poll-tax and the taxes on artid^ 
of consumption were exacted where it was possible to lew them • +1® 
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services (Frohnen) were raised to so enormous a height during the War as 
to conve the position of a large proportion of the peasantry into one of 
serfdom, without the advantages of a fixed tenure which there was no 
legal means of ensuring. An inevitable result of the devastations due to 
the War was the practical afforestation of large tracts of arable land, and 
the imposition on the peasantry of a fresh burden of ser\ ices, besides the 
infliction of endless damage, arising out of the chase. To these evils 
was added the insecmity of life and property due to vagabondage — the 
inevitable accompaniment and the long-enduring consequence of wars 
carried on by mercenaries, and more especially of one conducted on an 
unprecedented scale and extending over so large a part of Europe. 

The economic effects of such a condition of things upon the soil and 
its cultivators need not be discussed at length. During more than a 
generation after the conclusion of the War a full third of the land in 
northern Germany was left uncultivated. Cattle and sheep diminished 
to an extraordinary extent, and many once fertile districts became forests 
inhabited by wolves and other savage beasts. The cultivation of many 
products of the land passed out of use in paiticular districts or altogether. 
Prices fell so low that in Saxony, for instance, the average price of wheat 
during the first twelve years after the Peace was a little le"= 
what it had been before the War. and that of rye e^ — -‘•c^y 
lower. Nor was there any prospect of agricultun^ g from so 

terrible a depression unless in regions where, as in Palatinate, the 

exceptional fertility of the soil cooperated with the solicitude shown by 
the territorial rulers here and in Wurttemberg, as well as under less 
favourable conditions in Saxony and Brandenburg, for the interests of 
the rural population. 

If the War reduced agriculture to an almost hopeless depression, and 
lowered 'the condition of the peasantry to a level at which it remained 
for the better part of two centuries, its effects were hardly less disastrous 
upon jthe middle or burgher class, and upon the trade and industry 
to w^ich the members of that class had primarily owed their prosperity. 
The, population of the towns, as a whole, is estimated to have diminished 
during the War in a ratio less by one-third than that of the country 
dipricts. As to property, though the townsmen had more to lose, they 
wpe of comse on the whole far better protected, and the wealthier 
^ong them had opportunities of securing their capital in banks at a 
distance, or investing it in foreign trade. At the same time the fall 
s jn the production of raw material which might be worked at home or 
\rxported, together with the distu'"' — ^ sU trade routes and hnes of 
communication with foreign cou' ' ' of any revival 

'f German industry and commerce. 

Their chief centres had from of old been the free Imperial towns; but 
mong these only the three great northern cities, which practically 
epresented the remains of the Hanseatic League — Hamburg, Bremen, 
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Decay of trade. 

and Liibeck— had kept the scourge of war more or less at a distance, 
undergoing comparatively little of the tribulation which fell to the lot of 
the inland towns of Germany. Though, however, during the thirty 
years the population of these maritime cities increased, they had to 
expend large sums upon their own protection, and incurred great losses 
through the utter insecurity of both the land and the sea carriage of 
goods. And, above aU, their trade suffered from the political impotence 
to which the Empire had been reduced after the brief vision of maritime 
dominion had passed away. As has been noted in an earlier chapter, the 
Hanseatic League now virtually came to an end, though it was still 
formally represented by plenipotentiaries at Osnabriick. Liibeck, once 
the proud head of the Hansa, fell into a rapid decline, having lost almost 
everything that remained to her of Baltic navigation and trade — a result 
which Danes and Swedes were alike active in promoting and which was 
consummated by the permanent establishment of Swedish control ov§y 
the W est Pomeranian coast. Though their decay seemed not so hopefless 
as that of Liibeck, the prosperity both of Wismar, now' a Swedish p®rt, 
and of Danzig, tied for better and for worse to Poland, had been brought 
low, and the vast com trade of the latter seemed on the eve of extinctiojji. 
Hamburg and Bremen had been more favoured by fortune; they h, 
been more easily able to make gtod their losses, and replace by ne 
industries those which they had lost; while, iokthe carrying trade whic' 
for a time became the most important brancaiof their commerci 
activity, they possessed unrivalled facilities. 

Among the leading commercial towns of central Ls-rmany, Erfuril 
the chief mart of Thuringia, seems to have suffered mraethan Leipzig 
which recovered by means of its fairs; Magdeburg, aftea rising from 
its ashes, was again and again under military occupation, bt, owing to 
its great advantages as a natural centre of the carrying trade^was able 
to regain part of its former prosperity. The towns of Wesfg^ia and 
the adjoining districts lay low ; and, if the Rhenish were in a StAewhat 
better state, it was as hangers-on of the Dutch that they pidiSK up a 
small share of their neighbours’ prosperity. But Cologne was 
upon a long period of commercial and industrial insignificance ; aDd,vgu 
more complete was the decay of Aachen, whose population had said 
one-fourth of its former total. 

On the Middle and the Upper Rhine the balance of trade, which h.^]^ 
formerly been largely in favour of the products of German, and par, 
ticularly of Franconian, industry’, had now entirely shifted in favour o| 
France. Frankfort, although, together with the surrounding districts, i 
had suffered severely from the War, recovered with comparative speed 
on the other hand, neither Augsburg nor Niimberg was destined ti 
regain the leading position which these two great towns had held in thi 
commerce and industry of the Empire. The smaller free towns of tht 
south-west lost all mercantile importance ; and their unwillingness to be 
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ifterged in the principalities around them deprived them of the last 
chance of arresting the departure of prosperity from their gates. 

Wherever throughout the Empire particular manufacturing industries 
had flourished, the War had brought about a decline which lasted long 
after its close. The cloth of Westphalia and of Bavaria, the linen and 
wool, the glass and pottery, of various parts of the coimtry, were vanish- 
ing from the market. Everywhere the twofold lack of capital and of 
labour made itself felt. Only in those lands where a wise administrative 
care specially devoted itself to fostering the native industries — in the 
Electorates of Brandenburg and Saxony, and also in the Palatinate — 
were there early signs of recovery. In those of the Habsburg lands 
which passed through so many vicissitudes in the successive stages of the 
Wax — in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia — ^various industries had greatly 
suffered, most of aU perhaps the mining industry, which had been largely 
transferred into Saxony. 

As a matter of course, the mercantile policy of each one of the 
German Governments, which the Peace of Westphalia had rendered to so 
large an extent independent of the Imperial authority, was regulated 
entirely by what it conceived to be its particular interests, or by the 
arbitrary choice or whim of its ruler. This applied to systems of 
communications, and to tariffs of duties and tolls. While there was 
no question of combination or union between sevei-al Governments for 
the advancement of trade or industry, the development of internal 
fraffic in any particular principality was liable to be impeded or stopped 
by greed, ignorance, or stupidity. The worst of aU the bad financial 
expedients to which any of the three hundred or more Governments into 
which the Empire was split up could resort was that debasement of the 
coin already noted ; fortunately, however, this evil practice reached its 
height so early in the War that measures for arresting it could not be 
delayed. 

The decline of German C'*'*^*- ;rce and industry could not but lead to 
the domination of the witches ades in the ports, along the river-ways, 
.'and through entire alia of sacnhe interior of the country. A large 
proportion of the ne and ir;ia’‘'.adustrial products of western Germany 
served to supply the Dutch with articles of export, some of which they 
occasionally brought back in a different form as imports into the 
Empire. The Dutch were masters of the outlets of the Khine; and, 
except in so far as in the North Sea and the Baltic England had begun 
to compete, they practically controlled the trade of the German ports in 
both seas. On the other hand, French manufactures commanded an 
ascendancy in almost every sphere of life — partly because of the 
deference paid to France in the political, and not less in the hterary and 
artistic world, partly because of a craving for finery of all sorts which 
was characteristic of the age, and wdiich the French market alone 
could meet. Thus the French export trade flourished as that of 
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Moral effects of the War. 


Germany, whose exports were mainly confined to her natural products, 
lessened and languished. 

If we pass from the material to the moral effects upon the nation of 
the tremendous social upheaval of the Thirty Years’ War — whether we 
trace these effects in the pages, only too truthful in their colouring, of 
contemporary romance, or in the endless mosaic of details accumulated 
by historic research — they seem hardly to admit of exaggeration. Some 
of them are no doubt merely continuations of phenomena noticeable 
already in the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the War ; 
but for the unparalleled depression as a whole, of which to this day the 
effects cannot be said to have been altogether effaced, the War itself 
must be held accoimtable. Not only was this a conflict in arms more 
extensive in its range and more protracted in its duration than any that 
the Empire had previously experienced. It was a religious war, in which 
even the most high-minded of those who took part in it could not so 
much as pretend to be guided solely by the inspirations of religious 
enthusiasm, while the deadliest promptings of religious hatred were 
designedly fostered and the whole savagerj^ of religious fanaticism was 
deliberately let loose upon its prey. It was a civil war, fought between 
members of the same nation, at times between subjects of the same 
Princes, between kinsmen and brothers ; but it inflicted upon the greater 
part of Germany invasions of foreign troops from almost every comer of 
Europe — Swedes and Danes, Spaniards and Frenchmen, Transylvanians, 
Magyars, Croats and Poles. Very early in its course, it became a war of 
mercenaries, a character which it more or less maintained throughout — 
thus combining every element that deadens and destroys the impulses, 
the convictions, the hopes, which in a measure redeem the brutality 
of all warfare. Such, and worse than this, was the Thirty Years’ 
War. How then could its moral effect upon all classes of the popu- 
lation have been other than that of a deadly blight.'' The Princes, 
with certain exceptions no doubt, had with tlie sense of loyalty 

towards the Empire, the consciousness gj^owards the States over 

which they severally claimed sovereign ^istriaJ eyes w'ere turned 

westward in admiration of the splendoi]^8rSP®®t which was seeking 
to make itself the centre of all public and private effort ; and it is in this 
period, rather than in the much-decried age preceding it, that there grew 
up the notion, anything but German in its essence, of a rigidly exclusive 
princely dignity and authority. The territorial potentate, who esteemed 
himself the sole fountain of honour, by enlarging the numbers of his 
nobility lowered its political and social importance; while the official 
class, passing more and more completely under his personal control out 
of that of the territorial Estates, became marked by that offensive blend 
of sei-vility and insolence which was to mark the German bureaucracy of 
so many successive generations. 

Among both the nobility and the well-to-do section of the burgher 
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class the abrupt changes produced by the War, more especially in the 
economic conditions of existence, gave rise to a recklessness in the 
conduct of life, manifesting itself in many ways, but most alarmingly in 
a wholly unrestrained self-indulgence. It showed itself in an eagerness 
to gratify, not only the national tendency to excess in eating and 
drinking, but also a liking for costly, extravagant, and grotesque 
fashions of dress — in its way one of the most repulsive of the many 
repulsive features of the times. 

The order, the comfort, the decency which had so long distinguished 
German town life had come to an end, as the War made sieges, and 
the fear of sieges, a normal experience ; nor had the comeliness of the 
flourishing towns of central and western Germany, with their comely 
walls and smiling gardens, their busy markets and gay Vogelwiesen, 
undergone a more complete change than had the local patriotism and 
solid self-esteem, the whole moral tone and temper, of their citizens. 
The horrors of which some of the towns shared the remembrance with 
the villages of the peasantry — only that in the case of the former the 
fuiy of their captors had usually b^n intensified by long expectancy and 
licensed by military usage — had left their degrading mark on the life of 
families, wdiose womenkind had been dragged away into the servile 
gipsydom of the moving camps. 

In the midst of this social chaos religion, in w'hose name these 
iniquities were perpetrated, was trampled in the mire; but in its place 
superstition reared its hundred heads unchecked. No doubt, in this 
instance also the age had but entered into a damnosa hereditas of 
previous generations; but it put out the legacy to multiple usury. 
Terror, suffering, the loss of all effective spiritual guidance and the 
absence of all controlling mental discipline, drove the population at 
large — and first and foremost the soldiers who were the prime agents 
of the universal unsettlement — headlong into the wildest and most 
irrational varieties of misbelief. In the earlier years of the War the 
popular delusions as to witches and witchcraft from time to time de- 
manded their saturnalia of sacrifice ; but, as the conflict went on, men’s 
minds became more and more vmhinged by the volume of sufferings 
which overwhelmed the country ; and though these very sufferings 
diverted public attention from minor causes, or supposed causes, of 
trouble and calamity, we hear to the last of wholesale burnings of 
witches — as if something must be done to balance the account with the 
author of evil. Within the years 1627-8 the Bishop of Wurzburg is 
stated to have put to death 9000 witches and wizards, and between 
1640 and 1641 nearly 1000 of these unfortunates are said to have been 
sent to the stake in the single Silesian principality of Neisse. 

If we ask, in fine, what restraining curative and consoling influences 
sought to counteract such phenomena as have been noted, — together 
with a mass of others of the grossest sort at which it is impossible here to 
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glance ve shall look in vain for active impulses of national patriotism, 

or, unless in isolated individuals, for that absorption in philosophic 
speculation or mystic abstraction which is able to divert the attention 
of nations as well as individuals from the experiences of actual life. 
The general influences of education were but faintly exerting themselves, 
and those of literature with a still feebler voice. The renewal of religious 
life by that sense of individual human responsibility to God and man, 
from which confessional orthodoxy had become estranged, was a work 
left for another generation ; and the course and signiflcance of this most 
interesting movement must be examined in a later passage of this book. 

As to popular education, the village schools which the Reformation 
had not attempted to make much more than appendages to the village 
churches, had been for the most part swept away by the storms of the 
War ; though it is interesting to find that immediately after the pro- 
clamation of peace— in 1649 — the Wiirttemberg Government, always 
specially intent upon the care of education in all its branches, sought to 
impress upon its subjects the general obligation of school attendance 
by their children. In the “ Latin ” schools of the Catholic towns the 
Jesuits lost no time in resuming their activity where it had been inter- 
rupted ; in the Protestant towns a new influence was needed to animate 
a system of teaching hardened and narrowed by confessional jealousy, 
and by the long-continued subordination of all intellectual effort to 
theological ends. This influence was found in the gradual assertion of 
the idea of individual education of the individual, which found expression 
in the pedagogic principles of the great Moravian John Amos Comenius 
(1599-1671). 

In the Universities, an all-subduing formalism had in the earlier half 
of the seventeenth century seized upon, and half-petrified, student life. 
In this backwater phase of academical history the Universities isolated 
themselves from the life of the nation. ^Pennalism" — the effort to 
codify the usages of student life, especially with regard to the treatment 
of freshmen — reached so rank a gi-owth that in 1654 the Diet of the 
Empire thought it necessary to issue an ordinance. This barbarity 
of manners had only too close a counterpart in the unprofitableness 
of University teaching, and its failure to communicate that highest 
impetus without which ah academical life must sink into stagnation. 
Not, of comxe, that here also exceptional instances to the contrary were 
altogether lacking ; we know that Milton’s treatises were used in the 
German Universities about 1651 ; and at Helmstadt George Calixtus 
during a forty years’ tenure (1614-56) of the professorship “ of con- 
troversies” applied himself single-mindedly to the solution of the 
problem of religious reunion, and bequeathed his sanguine aspirations 
to the great mind of Leibniz. Helmstadt was also the immediate sphere 
of the scientific labours stedfastly carried on during these troubled times 
by the celebrated polyhistor Hermann Conring (1606-81), and by other 
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correspondents of the eminent Hamburg gymnasiarch Jacob Jungius 
(1587-1667) a typical example of the persevering spirit of true science. 

Where education so largely failed to exercise a remedial influence, 
literature, whose opportunities were even more intermittent and could 
be more easily ignored, could only play a still more subordinate part. 
Christoph von Grimmelshausen, Adventurous Simplidsslmus (1669), 
closes a satirical narrative of a shrewd peasant’s experience in an age of 
military violence, quackery, and vagabondage, with his relegation to a 
desert island, and his refusal to return thence to Germany, the land of 
his birth. Not less lurid is the light thrown on this age of war and 
outrage by the last seven of the Vimons of Philander (1641-4), in which 
Johann Michael Moscherosch went on from an imitation of Quevedo’s 
generalising satire to a series of largely original sketches. But these 
works contained no suggestion of recovery from the ills of the times, 
or of a real cure of them. With the exception of some hymn-writers, 
among whom the Lutheran Paul Gerhardt is pre-eminent, there are but 
two figures in the German literature of the period of the Thirty Years’ 
War to whom our sympathies are attracted as standing forth from 
their generation and its sphere of ideas. The one is that of the Jesuit 
Friedrich von Spec, who, moved by a missionary enthusiasm for which 
the world was not too wide, is remembered not so much by his hymns 
as because of his exertions against the persecution of witches ; and the 
other, that of an enthusiast of a different type, Jacob Bohme, the 
inspired shoemaker of Gorlitz, whom orthodoxy passed by with repug- 
nance on the other side, but with whom both in his own and in other 
lands lofty and loving spirits in later generations were to find them- 
selves imited in mystical fellowship. But Spee died in 1635; Jacob 
Bohme so early as 1624. 

The durability of the Westphalian settlement, and the extent to 
which its provisions met the existing condition of things at home in the 
Empire and beyond its borders were to be severely tested during the 
decade which followed upon its conclusion. The whole of this period 
exhibits a persistent revival of the old and ineradicable tendency among 
the Estates of the Empire towards the formation of leagues and 
associations of all kinds, stimulated by their continued distrust of the 
policy of the House of Austria and encouraged by the recognition in 
the Peace of the right of alliance as appertaining to the sovereignty of 
each immediate Estate. The movement began quite unpretentiously in 
April, 1651, by an alliance between the members of the two Rhenish 
Circles. In Februai-y, 1652, followed the so-called Hildesheim Alliance, 
an association for military purposes, including, together with the Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg Dukes and the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, the possessor 
of the duchies of Bremen and Verden — in other words, the Swedish 
Crown. It was afterwards joined by the Catholic Bishop of Paderborn. 
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Though of no great intrinsic importance, these alliances were significaiit 
of the combinations which seemed in the end likely to determine the 
course of affairs in the Empire, unless indeed any particular Government 
proved powerful enough to set the balance right from its own point of 
view. But an attempt of this kind on the part of the Elector Frederick 
William of Brandenburg, who in 1651 by a coup de main (the so-called 
“ Jiilich War ”) sought to settle in his own favour the perennial problem 
of the Rhenish duchies left open by the Peace of Westphalia, was 
thwarted in time by his Neuburg opponent. 

On June 30, 1653, Ferdinand III opened his last Diet at Ratisbon. 
Its meeting had been delayed by the disputes between Sweden and 
Brandenburg as to the evacuation by the former of Eastern Pomerania; 
but the Emperor had quite recently (May) contrived to secure the object 
nearest to his heart, the election of his eldest son Ferdinand as Roman 
King, tie was thus encouraged to make a stand at the Diet in ques- 
tions directly affecting his interests, concerning the authority of the 
Rekhshqfrath and the composition of the College of Princes. But in 
the matter of religious parity in the College of Electors he had to accept 
a settlement by which a fourth vote equalising the two parties was 
accorded to the tliree Protestant Electors by whom it was to be held in 
rotation. This result was due to the action of the Elector of Branden- 
burg, and the politician who at this time w’as his chief adviser. This 
was Count (afterwards Prince) George Frederick of Waldeck, who sen'ed 
in turn under the Great Elector, Charles X of Sweden, and William III 
of Orange, and counted for much in the counsels of each of these great 
Princes. Distinguished as a commander, he was stiU more eminent as a 
statesman, far-sighted in his combinations as Christian of Anhalt had 
been a generation before, but much superior to him in solidity and 
power of judgment. 

On July 9, IGSi, the young King Ferdinand, who was to have 
followed his father on the Imperial throne, died; and the question of 
the succession became one of paramount interest. Waldeck, w'ho had 
been planning the formation of a League of Protestant Estates of which 
the leadership would naturally fall to Brandenburg, recognised that, as 
there could be no question of a Protestant Emperor, the readiest way of 
excluding the House of Habsburg from the succession would be to 
secirre the election of his only possible Catholic rival, Ferdinand Maria 
since 1651 Elector of Bavaria. This “ great design " was nursed by him 
during the years next ensuing ; and with a view to carrying it into 
execution he entered into protracted secret negotiations with Maaarin 
In September, 1654, Brandenburg entered into a defensive alliance with 
the Brunswick Dukes, which was formally confirmed in July, 1655 But 
this combination had led, in December, 1654, to the conclusion of a 
counter-alliance, also “ defensive,” between the Electors of Colomie and 
Trier, Philip William of Neuburg, and the martial Bishop of Munster 
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(Bernard von Galen). Before, however, the death of Ferdinand III in 
1657 brought this complication of alliances to a more definite issue, an 
imminent danger threatened the peace of the Empire. 

The quarter whence this danger had mainly come was not the west, 
but the north. The harryings of Charles of Lorraine had been stopped 
by his imprisonment in 1654. On the other hand, the ambition of" 
Sweden had soon revived under its German King, Gustavus Adolphus’ 
nephew, Charles X Gustavus. Already before his accession (1654) 
Sweden, taking advantage of a quarrel between Oldenburg and Bremen, 
had sought to lay hands upon the free city, which had not been included 
in the cession of the duchy to Sweden. But the Emperor and the 
Diet then took the side of Bremen ; and, the Swedish King being 
unwilling to involve himself prematurely in a quarrel with the Empire, 
the independence of the city had been saved. 

Charles X of Sweden, as will be shown elsewhere, had other ends 
more immediately in view ; and the general unrest which pervaded the 
Baltic coasts marked out these as the theatre of his conquering ambition. 
He was desirous, not only of lengthening out the Swedish coast-line, 
but also of securing to Sweden the port-duties along the Prussian coast, 
which, combined with those of the Pomeranian, possessed an importance 
for her exchequer, paramount like that of the Sound-dues for the Danish. 
This involved an encroachment on Brandenburg-Prussian as well as on 
Polish rights ; and Frederick William of Brandenburg could not remain 
s neutral spectator of the conflict preparing itself among the Baltic 
Powers. Indeed, as early as September, 1654, Sweden showed her hand 
at Berlin by suggesting that Brandenburg should give up the Prussian 
ports of Pillau and Memel in exchange for an inland Polish province. 

Frederick William had treated his vassalship to Poland in his capacity 
as Duke of Prussia lightly, refusing to the Polish Crown any share in 
the Prussian coast-dues. Nevertheless, he was anxious to be rid of the 
vassalship itself; and Waldeck advised him to take advantage of the 
present occasion. If, however, he had to run the risk of a Swedish alliance, 
a. friend in reserve might be of use. Hence Frederick William’s defensive 
alliance with the States General, concluded for eight years in July, 
1655, at the very time when Waldeck was carrying on negotiations with 
Sweden at Stettin. But Charles X would have no such double-deahng ; 
the Stettin negotiations were broken off, and Brandenburg had to be 
contented with a more modest programme of gains. But even this 
proved premature. In July, 1655, Charles began his Polish war, which 
IS narrated in another chapter. By October the doom of Poland seemed 
sealed; and Frederick William could only hold in readiness for future 
wants the fine army of near 18,000 men which he had on foot. Much 
alarm was felt at Vienna, where King John Casimir was suing for aid 
and whither accurate reports were sent by Baron Francis von Lisola, a 
diplomatist of notable sagacity and zeal. But Ferdinand III was not 
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prepared to listen to the Brandenburg proposals, which, if carried out, 
would have amounted to an early partition of Poland ; and Frederick 
William had to prepare to act alone. 

In October, 1655, he reached Konigsberg, and began to form an 
alliance with the Estates of Polish (Western) Prussia, by which he 
placed himself de facto in hostile relations with Sweden. But already in 
December Charles X broke through these thinly woven toils; Thorn 
and Elbing capitulated to him ; and in greater strength than ever he 
faced the Elector of Brandenburg. Before long Frederick William had 
conformed to the necessities of the situation, and by the Treaty of 
Konigsberg (.January 17, 1656), submitted to the far more burdensome 
overlordship of Sweden in lieu of that of Poland, undertaking in the 
event of another war against the latter to furnish a contingent of 150r 
men. Pillau and Memel remained in his hands ; but half of the Prussia 
port-dues were henceforth to belong to Sweden. Warmia (Ermeland 
was however transferred to Brandenburg, though also as a Swedish 6ef. 

This compact left Frederick William with an unemployed army; and 
on the assumption that the Northern troubles were for the time at least 
at an end, he quickly concluded (February 24, 1656), a “defensive” 
treaty with France, who, in return for his support in her war against 
Spain, was to aid him in securing the portion of the Jiilich-Cleves 
inheritance possessed by Neuburg. But, as is related elsewhere, the 
Polish rising that took place at this very time drove Charles X to seek 
safety within the walls of Warsaw, and Frederick William found himseli 
the object of the most seductive solicitations. By the advice of Waldi ck 
he however decided on preferring the Swedish to the Polish side, and ‘V 
the important Treaty of Marienburg (June 25, 1656), concluded- i 
alliance which bomid both Governments mutually to defend the’ i 
spective Polish and Prussian acquisitions, Brandenburg’s full sovereign* 
over a large part of Great Poland being recognised in the treaty. T*- 
great victory gained by the allies in the three days’ battle of W 1 ' .v 
(July 29-31), justified his decision; and the judicious self-restra ri c 
Charles X in forbearing to seize Danzig induced the Dutch to en, ■ 
into a commercial treaty with him, which further strengthened his 
position and that of his ally. 

But at Vienna the success of Chai-les X and Frederick William 
augmented the ill-will cherished against the King of Sweden ; and on 
December 1, 1656, an Austro-Polish alliance was concluded, which, 
though putting in the foreground the Imperial mediation for peace, 
promised an Austrian contingent of 4000 men. Charles was pro- 
portionately desirous of retaining the alliance of Frederick William ; and 
the latter in consequence insisted upon readjusting its conditions in 
his favour. The Treaty of Labiau (November 20, 1656) acknowledged 
the sovereignty of the Duke of Prussia over his duchy and Ermeland, 
while Sweden renounced her share of the Prussian port-dues; but 
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pYederick William was still denied the right of keeping warships in 
the Baltic, Would he be able to assert against Poland the independent 
sovereignty in ducal Prussia, which Sweden had thus been forced to 
acknowledge ? In consequence of the conclusion of this treaty against 
his advice, Waldeck passed from the Brandenburg service into that 
of Sweden. The situation was difficult enough ; it would become still 
more unmanageable if the Imperial Government carried out its promise 
of aid to Poland. 

It was at this crisis that on April 2, 1657, Ferdinand III died. But, 
thanks mainly to previous exertions on the part of Lisola, the decision 
of the House of Austria in the Polish question had been taken ; on 
May 27, 1657, the Austro-Polish alliance was signed; and in July an 
Austrian army under Count von Hatzfeldt entered Poland, where, after 
driving back the bands of George Rakoczy, it in the following month 
held ite entry into Cracow. Instead of adopting the advice of Mazarin, 
and retaliating by an invasion of the Austrian hereditary dominions, 
Charles X turned upon Denmark, reserving to a later date his settlement 
with the House of Habsburg. The final abandonment by Charles X 
of what had hitherto been the chief theatre of his ambition, and 
the definitive entrance of Austria into the war, determined Frederick 
William to a ftudher change of attitude. Neutrality being out of the 
question, he resolved to face both ways. While Mazarin sought anxiously 
to avert a rupture between Brandenburg .and Sweden, Lisola more 
successfully operated to gain over the Elector to the Austro-Polish 
alliance. After persuading King Jolm Casimir to yield the crucial 
demand of the Prussian sovereignty, this bold diplomatist kept in his 
pocket certain minimising instructions, and thus brought about on 
September 19, 1657, the signature of the Treaty of Wehlau, which, in 
return for a Brandenburg auxiliary force of 6000 men, recognised 
Frederick William’s sovereignty over the duchy of Prussia. Some final 
difficulties having been overcome with the aid of Queen Marie-Louise 
of Poland (a Gonzaga), the definitive Treaty of Bromberg was signed 
on November 6 following. 

The northern conflict had inevitably led to violations of the territory 
of the Empire on the part of Poland and Denmark ; and, if Chailes X 
of Sweden could have come to terms with the Protector Oliver Cromu ell, 
England might in 1657 have been found in occupation of the duchy of 
Bremen, or at least of the important position of Stade. The heroic 
Swedish King fought out his first war with Denmark, and achieved the 
b'iumph proclaimed by the Peace of Roeskilde (February, 1658), while 
Frederick William w'as trying to take advantage of his late ally’s 
difficulties to reopen the question of the cession of Western Pomerania. 
At Vienna the question of the Imperial succession was under eager 
consideration ; and on February 14, 1658, an Austro-Brandenburg 
offensive and defensive alliance had been concluded against Sweden, a 
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secret article of the treaty empowering Brandenburg to occupy with 
her troops certain places in Swedish Pomerania, including Stettin, when 
the news of the Peace which made Sweden mistress of the Baltic obliged 
the versatile Frederick William to cover his position by means of French 
negotiations. 

Before the signal was given for the actual opening of the attack 
upon Sweden by the strangely concerted alliance between Austria, Poland, 
and Brandenburg, the question of the election to the vacant Imperial 
throne had been decided. The struggle to prevent the election of the 
young Archduke Leopold Ignatius, who, at the time of the death of 
his elder brother in' 1654 was only in his fifteenth year, and whose 
election as Roman King it was therefore then impossible to press, might 
almost be said to form a final episode in the war of France against the 
House of Habsburg, whose Austrian branch was still suspected of 
furnishing support to the Spanish. Mazarin, after some flourishes in 
favour of the choice of his own sovereign, resolved on pressing the 
candidature of the young Elector Ferdinand Maria of Bavaria, which 
Swedish diplomacy likewise supported. Among the Electors, Mazarin’s 
Brandenburg ally, so long as Waldeck directed his policy, the impe- 
cunious Charles Lewis of the Palatinate, and the Elector of Cologne 
(Maximilian Henry), as a kinsman of the Elector of Bavaria, were 
likewise in his favour. But Ferdinand Maria was devoid of aspiring 
ambition, and the female influence at his Com-t was divided. Thus he 
adhered loyally to his resolution of supporting Archduke Leopold ; and 
when, on the death of the Emperor Ferdinand in 1657, Mazarin renewed 
his efforts, they were made in vain. Saxony as usual adhered to the 
House of Austria, and Brandenburg was tied by policy to her interests. 
The Elector of Mainz (John Philip von Schonbom), who played the 
most prominent part in these transactions, was intent on utilising the 
occasion in favour of the conclusion of peace between France and Spain, 
but not on ultimately thwarting the House of Austria. Thus, with his 
assistance and the support of Brandenburg, Mazarin in the end concen- 
trated his efforts upon securing a Wahlcapitulation, which included a 
direct engagement on the part of Archduke Leopold that he would 
renounce aU dejacto support of Spain, either in the Netherlands or in 
Italy. This was the price paid by the House of Habsburg for the 
unanimous election of Leopold as Emperor (July 18, 1658) ; and the 
sagacious pui-pose of the Elector of Mainz, to make sure of the Franco- 
Spanish peace before assenting to the candidature of the head of the 
House of Austria for the Imperial throne, was thus practically fulfilled. 

The political complications in the Empire were about this time 
increased by the contention between the Bavarian and Palatine Electors 
as to the Vicariate of the Empire (settled a century later by the adoption 
ot the obvious expedient of alternation) and by the action that resulted 
in the conclusion of the Rheinbund. The object of this movement was 
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the endeavour of the Elector John Philip of Mainz to establish a 
counterpoise in the Empire to influences which might threaten the rights 
and interests of its Princes. Snch an influence must primarily be 
exercised by the House of Austria, so long as its policy was attached 
to that of Spain ; but the action of France might at any time excite 
citnilar apprehensions in the promoters of the league. The secularisation 
of the archbishopric of Mainz had been actually suggested during the 
negotiations for the Peace of Westphalia; and the Elector’s trusted 
counsellor, John Christian von Boyneburg, was not only a patriot, but 
an ardent advocate of the religious reunion to which his younger friend 
Leibniz afterwards aspired. 

In August, 1655, the Elector of Mainz had, by joining the Catholic 
counter-alliance and bringing about its amalgamation with the Rhenish 
alliance of 1651, at once enhanced its importance and enlarged its scope. 
He was now desirous of widening it stiU further, and completely freeing 
it from any confessional character by including in it the members of the 
HUdesheim alliance of 1652 ; but these efforts were only verj' partially 
successful, though the Brunswick Dukes and the Landgrave of Hesse- 
Cassel joined. 

On the death of the Emperor, and during the interregnum which 
ensued, the policy of the Elector of Mainz and his alliance developed 
further. He was, as has been seen, willing to support the Austrian 
candidature on condition of a change in the Austrian policy ; but, 
although by no means disposed to assist France in securing an Emperor 
" favourable to her interests, he proceeded, especially after the election 
of the Austrian candidate was assured, to avail himself of the assistance 
of France in obtaining the desired safeguards against the policy and 
action of the new Emperor. (Brandenburg, it must be remembered, 
was now the ally of Austria.) Mazarin, who as late as the summer of 
1657, continued to show much reserve towards the Elector of Mainz 
and his friends, now, after his policy as to the Imperial election had 
failed, was ready to go hand in hand with the Rheinbund. Both this 
alliance and Prance desired above all to hold down the Emperor to the 
promise of his WahlcapitulatUyn w'hich bound him to refrain from 
support of Spain, and thus assured Spain’s acceptance of peace with 
France a certainty. In the case of certain members of the Rheinbund 
corruption may have cooperated with motives of self-interest ; but such 
Was not the case with its chief promoter, the Elector of Mainz, and with 
other Princes who like himself sought to make use of France, without 
intending to become her vassals, a course full of danger, but not for 
that reason to be condemned as tainted with treason. 

On August 15, 1658, the new league was formally signed as a 
defensive alliance for three years by the three Spiritual Electors, the 
Bishop of Munster, the Count Palatine of Neuburg (who had taken an 
early and active part in the negotiations with Mazarin), the Brunswick- 
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Jjuneburg Dukes, ami tlic Landgrave of Ilesse-Cassel. As Sweden signed 
for Bi-enien and Verden, Brandenburg refused to sign : nor was the 
league joined by Frederick William till 1665, three years before it came 
to an end. On August 16, at Mainz, the league was formally joined 
by the King of France in bis capacity of “ member of the Peace oi 
Westphalia. The military force of the alliance was fixed at 10,000 men ; 
and as a matter of fact its object was entirely military, and no political 
purpose was indicated in its dee<l of agreement. IWiile it indicated to 
the Princes of the Einpii'e a mode of action which they had adopted 
before and were tolerably certain to adopt again, its chief political 
impo)-tance lay in its ensuring the conclusion of a pacific settlement 
between France and Spain. Its main value consequently passed away 
so soon as the Peace of the Pyi’enecs had been actually signed. 

On the very day on wliich the Rheinhind was formally concluded 
(August 15, 1658), Charles X began his second Danish war. His expe- 
dition against Copenhagen at once relieved Frederick William of the 
fear of a Swedish invasion, for wdiich he had already laid his account at 
Berlin, and enabled him at the head of a motley host of Brandenburgers, 
Austrians, and Poles, to open his campaign in Holstein against the 
Swedish attack upon the Danish troops there. On Dccembci' 14 he 
took the island of Alsen, which had been occupied by the Swedes, but 
he was grievously hampered by the want of a fleet, and could obtain no 
active cooperation from the Dutch, notwithstanding their recent naval 
victory in the Sound. Although the Swedish attempt on Copenhagen 
had failed, and the Danish mainland was cleared of the Swedes, the 
allies were, even with Dutch support, unable to occupy Fiinen, and it 
seemed advisable to attack the Swedish power in another quarter. In 
August, 1659, an Austrian array laid siege to Stettin; but, though 
Frederick William and Montecuculi now also appeared in these part.s 
;md most of Pomerania was soon in the hands of the nllie.s, Stralsund and 
Stettin, with the mouth of the Oder, still remained in Swedish liands. 

For a time it seemed as if peace was still distant. The refusal of 
both Sweden and Denmark to agree to the proposals of England and 
Holland (First Hague Concert), and of Sweden to accept the modification 
allowed by Denmark (Second Hague Concert) led to Dutch participation 
in active pressure upon Charles X. On November 24 the allies gained 
the victor} ol Nyhorg ; and Fiinen was recovered from S^veden. But the 
Dutch had no desire to see eitlier of the two Scandinavian States 
completely crushed, and Mazarin had throughout adhered to the policy 
of niaiiitaiiiing in northern Germany the power of Sweden — a military 
power, always likely to be open to the influence of subsidies. Thus, 
after he had concluded the Peace of the Pyrenees with Spain (Novembe:-, 
1659), ho proceeded to take decisive steps for breaking up the anti- 
Swedish coalition. Charging Frederick William with having violated 
the Peace ol Westphalia by the invasion of Pomerania, he thi’eatened 
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to retaliate by a French advance upon Julich, and attempted to stir 
up the Princes of the Rfieinbund to cooperation. His eiforts were not 
very successful ; but these Princes for the most part desired peace, and 
were averse from war against Sweden, as actually one of the members of 
the alliance. Though on February 23, 1660, Charles X xmexpectedly 
died, the ambition of Brandenburg found no support in any quarter ; 
and negotiations began in March, 1660, which ended in May with 
the conclusion of peace at Oliva (near Danzig). The Elector of 
Brandenburg derived no advantage from this Treaty, concluded under 
the mediation and, it may be said, by the management of France, 
except one of which the signihcance could hardly become apparent at 
once, namely the recognition of his sovereignty over “ducal” Prussia. 
Western or “ royal ” Prussia returned to its Polish allegiance. On the 
other hand not an inch of Pomerania was secured by Brandenburg. 
The House of Austria gained nothing from its more or less tardy efforts 
towards the defence of Poland — not even the elusive prospect of a 
Habsburg succession to the Polish throne. 

Thus, the Peace of Westphalia was, though in a less important 
degree than by the Peace of the Pyrenees, supplemented by the Peace of 
Oliva, as this Peace was in its turn by the Swedish pacifications with 
Denmark and Russia. From the north no menace seemed likely to 
arise against the settlement of Munster and Osnabriick. The Empire 
still had to fear the perennial but far from extinct Turkish peril, and 
the pressure on the western frontier which party alliances might seek to 
avert or to control, but which there hardly remained so much as the 
pretence of an Imperial authority, commanding the support of a nation, 
do withstand. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE PROTECTORATE. 

(1649-59.) 

The execution of Charles I was followed by votes of the House 
of Commons for the abolition of the House of Lords (February 6, 1649) 
and of the kingship (February 7). Although the formal Acts for 
putting these votes into execution only passed on March 17 and 19, 
the votes themselves were instantly effective. The Lords did not meet 
again after Febimary, 1649. The new executive was vested in a Council 
of State of 41, with full authority in the management of home affairs. 
But the Council of State was intended to be subordinate to the Parlia- 
ment which nominated it, and to that end its duration was fixed for 
one year only. Further, the members of it were to declare their 
approval of the execution of the King and of the abolition of the 
monarchy. No personal head was chosen for the Council; and, to prevent 
the possibility of any such office developing itself. Parliament refused 
to allow the title of Lord President to be adopted (although Bradshaw 
>ras subsequently elected President and by tacit consent was generally 
styled Lord President). Out of this Council of 41 not less than 31 
sat in Parliament ; and, as the average attendance in the latter body 
was only 56, the Council might be regarded as simply a large com- 
mittee of the House. It is a mere question of terras whether this 
Government should be described as a mixture of the legislative and 
the executive or simply as a double-headed executive ; or again whether 
the Council should be held to have ruled the Parliament or vice versa. 
The main feature of the situation was that there was practical unanimity 
bet-ween the two. This unanimity did not, however, eliminate a certain 
amount of confusion. The Council worked by means of committees, 
and at the same time the Parliament had its committees; and not 
unfrequently the two sets are, or seem, competitive, and can only 
with difficulty be distinguished from each other. Thus by the vote 
of February 22 the power of the Admiralty was vested in the Council 
but two days later the House appointed a committee of its own for 
the Navy. Similarly by the side of the Council’s power over the Army 
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thie ran the power of a Parliamentary Army Committee. But this 
confusion and the perpetual necessity of reference or report from the 
Council to the Parliament did not intei-fere with the executive activity 
of the Council, which, if judged by its fruits, must be regarded as 
an efficient machine. Beneath the Council and the concomitant 
Parliament the lower ranges of administration remained practically 
undisturbed. After negotiations with the Parliament a sufficient 
number of Judges were induced to continue in office to work the 
Common Pleas and the Upper (formerly the King’s) Bench. And so 
with the local branches or aspects of the legal and administrative 
machinery. Except in one or two counties, such as Staffordshire and 
Cheshire, no difficulty appears to have been experienced in filling up the 
annual hsts of sheriffs ; and, wherever justices of the peace could not 
be trusted, fresh commissions were at once issued and fresh instructions 
drafted. 

So far as the mere organisation of governmental machinery is 
concerned, the Revolution may be held to have put itself into working 
form with remarkable speed and smoothness — a result in part 
attributable to the fact that in the country at large there was at 
the outset no strong opposition or disaffection to meet, although the 
Government was cei-tainly not popular. 

The first trial of its efficiency was. as might have been expected, 
a military and not a civil one. In Ireland Ormond had in June, 1649, 
made a treaty with the Confederate Catholics at Kilkenny, and deemed 
himself strong enough to invite Charles II to make Ireland a starting- 
point for an invasion of England. In Scotland Charles had been 
proclaimed King on February 5, the day following that on which 
the news of his father’s execution had arrived ; and the Scottish Par- 
liament instructed its Commissioners in London to repair to the Hague 
in order to negotiate with the new King. With correct insight, the 
English Goverament (Parliament and Council), apprehending that the 
more immediate danger threatened from Ireland, made provision for 
a standing army of 30,000 men for England, and of 12,000 for the 
invasion of Ireland. On August 15, 1649, Cromwell landed at Dublin. 
On September 11 he stormed Drogheda, and on October 11 captured 
Wexford. Six months later, after the surrender of Clonmel, Cromwell 
sailed for England, leaving Ireton behind him as Lord Deputy (May 26, 
1650). 

The danger from Scotland was met with a vigour not less swift and 
decisive. Charles had landed there in June, 1650, after swearing to the 
Covenants just before he left his ship. On the 28th of the same month 
Cromwell set out for the north, and on September 3 he defeated the 
Scotch under LesHe at Dunbar. In order to bring to a head the 
tedious work of the subjugation of the country, he left the road to 
England open to the Scotch, and when once (July 31, 1651) they were 
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fairly on the way he started in pursuit (August 2). From Falkirk the 
Scotch marched through Carlisle, Lancashire, and Cheshire, to Worcester, 
where Charles arrived on August 22. Moving in a parallel line further 
to the east, Cromwell marched through Northumberland, Durham, 
Yorkshire, and fonned a junction with Lambert and Harrison at 
Warwick. On August 27 he arrived at Evesham, and on September 3 
destroyed the Scotch force imder Charles at Worcester. 

After Worcester, and the subsequent completion by Monck of the 
subjugation of Scotland, all fear of opposition from the Royalist party 
in the three kingdoms was practically at an end, and the Government of 
the Commonwealth was able to address itself to larger questions of 
constitutional administration at home and of national policy abroad. 

The military danger and political needs which had held together the 
army and the Parliament, and which had brushed aside the demand for 
a new legislature, had been dissolved by the victory of Worcester. As 
a result the constitutional question at once emerged ; and Cromwell was 
left free to urge the demands of the army and the nation alike for 
the calling of a new Parliament. His reappearance in Parliament after 
Worcester was followed by the introduction of a Bill for the calling of a 
new assembly. On November 14, 1651, it was voted that the dissolution 
should take place on November 3, 1654. In this compromise Cromwell 
had himself acquiesced ; none the less, he was deeply dissatisfied at 
the Parliament’s attempt thus unduly to prolong its life, and thereby 
the existing unconstitutional Government. In order to propitiate 
popular feeling the Parliament entered upon the work of law reform and 
evinced its regard for the interests of trade by passing the Navigation 
Act. By prohibiting the importation of the produce of Asia, Africa 
and America in any but English or Colonial bottoms, and of that of 
European countries save in English bottoms or those of the countries 
of its origin, the Act struck a powerful blow at the carrying trade of 
the Dutch. Finally, in May, 1652, when the nation was on the 
verge of the Dutch War, but opposition was still unaUayed, it was 
proposed to broaden the existing Parliament by filling up the seats 
vacated by “ Pride’s Purge.” For the moment, however, the outbreak 
of the First Dutch War again postponed the question of the consti- 
tution. Its opening (June 30, 1652) was followed by Blake’s victory off 
the Kentish Knock (Sept. 28), his defeat of Tromp off Portland (Feb. 18, 
1653), Lawson and Monck’s victory off the Gabbard (June 2-3, 1653),' 
and Monck’s off the Texel (July 31). Peace was concluded on April 5 , 
1654. Its terms were far more moderate than those at first proposed 
by the Parliament. The Dutch were to exclude the Stewarts from their 
country ; to salute the British flag in British seas ; and to submit to 
arbitration the amoimt of compensation payable to British merchants 
for their maritime losses in the East and elsewhere. 

In pressing on the Dutch War the Parliament had overridden a 
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strong peace party in the Council of State, headed by Cromwell 
himself, who herein represented the dominant opinion of the majority 
of the officers of the army. It was accordingly under the influence 
of this discontent that the officers on August 2, 1662, drew up an 
anny petition demanding comprehensive reforms and the immediate 
election of a new Parliament. Mediating between the two extremes, 
Cromwell obtained an amendment of this final demand. Parliament 
was to be requested to consider of such qualifications as might secure 
the election of members pious and faithful to the Commonwealth. The 
House received the petition and made a show of proceeding upon it; but 
so suspicious and dilatory was its action that, in November, Cromwell was 
driven to give expression to the strong and growing dissatisfaction of 
the army. In January, 1653, the army officers and the Council of State 
came to a general agreement that a new Parliament should be chosen. 
For four months Cromwell, who objected to a forcible dissolution, held 
back the army from an attack on the Parliament. But, when on 
Apiil 13, imder Vane's leadership, a vote of the House practically 
transmuted the long-discussed new representative (New Elections) Bill 
into a scheme for filling up vacancies, Cromwell’s hesitation was at 
an end, and a week later he dissolved the Rump, and with it the 
Council of State (April 20, 1653). 

A welter of opinion ensued as to the new form of government which 
should be settled ; but in the end the views which appear to have been 
advanced by Lambert almost immediately after the dissolution came 
gradually to prevail. He proposed a written Constitution in which a 
small Council should govern, to be ultimately joined by an elected 
Parliament; and on April 29, 1653, a small Coimcil of ten (seven 
soldiers and three civilians) was actually established. After some delay, 
there appeared on May 6 Cromwell’s proclamation announcing the 
calling of a Parliament. The delay was due, partly to Cromwell’s desire 
of broadening Harrison’s idea of a Sanhedrim of pious fanatics into that 
of a gathering of patriotic Puritan notabilities, and partly to divisions 
of opinion amongst the officers on the subject of religious toleration. 
Among them all Cromwell had the truest spirit of tolerance; but 
Fairfax’ refusal to take part in the new Government convinced him that 
he could not propitiate the Presbyterian party. At last, therefore, 
shortly after the appearance of the belated Declaration of May 6, letters 
were sent out in the name of Cromwell and of the Coimcil of the Army 
to the Congregational Churches in each county, asking them to 
nominate persons fit to be members of the new representative. The 
Churches promptly returned their nominations, which the Council of 
the Army discussed from day to day, selecting from the lists or sub- 
stituting names of their own. By the beginning of June the lists 
were complete. The Nominated Parliament w'as to consist of 140 
representatives ; 129 for England, 5 for Scotland, and 6 for Ireland. 
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The writs ran in Cromwell’s name as Captain and Commander -in-Chicf 
of the Forces. 

The Parliament (commonly called, with a play on the name of one 
of the City members, the “ Barebones Parliament ”) met at Whitehall, 
as summoned, on July 4 ; and Cromwell forthwith and in good faith 
made over to it his dictatorship. By an instrument which he caused 
to he read to the Parliament on the opening day the supreme 
authority was devolved upon it vmtil November 3, 1654 ; and three 
months before its dissolution it was to choose another assembly to 
succeed it. Assuming the powers thus, by however doubtful authority, 
conferred upon it, the Assembly now calling itself a Parliament 
nominated a Council of State of 31 as an executive. In this Council 
the civilian element predominated; but Cromwell had a seat in both 
Council and Parliament. Further, by the reconstruction of the Council 
of State on November 1, he obtained a working majority in it in 
favour of peace with the Dutch and of a more conservative policy in 
Church and State. But in the Nominated Parliament itself there was 
no such working majority. To immature and reckless attempts at 
legislation for the abolition of tithes and for law reform this Parliament 
added impracticable conclusions on finance, and finaUy stultified itself by 
its hopeless divisions on Church questions. The fatuity of its proceed- 
ings precipitated the reaction and gave form to the demand for a written 
Constitution, such as had been sketched in the “Heads of the Proposals” 
(August 1, 1647) and in the “Agreement of the People” (January 15, 
1649); save that the question of the hour was no longer, as formerly, 
the control of the executive, but the imposition of checks on the 
despotism of a single House, 

As always before, the impulsive force came, not from Cromwell, but 
from the Council of the Army. In the last days of November the 
officers prepared a draft Insti’ument, offering Cromwell the government 
with the title of King ; but on December 1 Cromwell, still averse from 
a second military expulsion, refused the offer. Within a fortnight the 
officers forced Cromwell’s hand by procuring a seemingly voluntary 
resignation of the Nominated Parliament. On December 12, 1653, 
the majority of that body (80 in aU, as it finally proved) Availed on 
Cromwell, at Whitehall, and announced their resignation. On the 
following day in the Council Chamber Lambert produced before a 
number of the officers of the army that “ Instrument of Government ” 
which the Army Council had in its debates three weeks earlier elaborated 
as a paper constitution. After a two days’ debate it was accepted by 
Cromwell. In accordance with the terms of tho Instmment he was to 
be Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
but with no hereditary office and with practically no power of veto on 
legislation. A triennial Parliament was to be elected on a high elec- 
toral property qualification; Roman Catholics were to he permanently 
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excluded, and Royalists from the first three Parliaments. The executive 
was to consist of a Council of from thirteen to twenty-two members, 
who were to be irremovable and to be independent alike of Protector 
and Parliament. 

To tliis Constitution Cromwell took the oath on December 16, 1653, 
in the Court of Chancery, and was installed as Protector. Until 
September, 1654, the day on which a Parliament was to meet, Cromwell 
and the Council were empowered to issue ordinances and to raise money 
for the army, navy, and civil government. In accordance with this 
article eighty-two administrative ordinances were thus issued in the 
interval before the calling of Cromwell’s first Parliament. 

Once installed as Protector, Oliver, hy his more moderate attitude 
towards the Dutch, facilitated the conclusion of peace (April, 1654). 
This success was followed by commercial treaties with Christina of 
Sweden (April 11, 1654) and Frederick III of Denmark (September 15, 
1654), and by the completion of another, long delayed, with Portugal 
(July 10, 1654). 

Concurrently with these commercial treaties Cromwell was carrying 
on the most tortuous and involved double negotiation for an alliance 
with Spain on the one hand and France on the other — a negotiation 
which illustrates more forcibly than any other event in his career the 
extraordinarily involved, confused, and hesitating method of working 
of Cromwell’s mind during the preparatory stages of a great decision, 
and at the same time the singular combination in his nature of strong 
religious feeling with intensely practical sense. His long hesitancy 
pnded at last in the expedition against Hispaniola — a scheme which he 
..efinitely embraced in July, 1654, but which was delayed until the 
following winter by unaccountable mismanagement in the fleet and 
land forces, and in the arrangements as to the command. It resulted, 
in May, 1655, in the partial success of the capture of Jamaica. 

Yet even the events in the West Indies did not instantly precipitate 
a war with Spain in Europe. It w’as not until October 15, 1655, that 
the Council decided on war (declared October 23) in defence of the 
freedom of the sea in the western hemisphere. The effect of this breach 
with Spain was instantly seen in a better understanding with France, 
among the first effects of which was the pressure brought to bear by 
Mazarin in July, 1655, on the Piedmontese Government to end the 
Vaudois persecution. On October 24, 1655, the treaty with France was 
signed in London, but it did little beyond restoring commercial and 
general friendly relations with France; nor was it imtil the failure of 
the negotiations between France and Spain in the following year 
(September 5, 1656) that Mazsudn consented to pay Cromwell’s price and 
to turn the treaty into an alliance against Spain. From May 8, 1656, 
onwards, Cromwell’s special envoy, Lockhart, had been pressing on the 
French Government Oliver’s desire for the acquisition of Dunkirk, if and 
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when it should be captured from Spain by the joint forces of France 
and England. But it was only on November 8 following that the 
French Government could bring itself to accept so unpalatable a 
proposition ; and even then four months more of tedious negotiation 
were necessary before the final treaty of alliance was signed on March 
23, 1657. In this form the treaty aimed immediately at the joint 
reduction by English and French arms of GraveHnes, Mardyk, and 
Dunkirk. Meanwhile the naval war carried on by England on her own 
account against Spain had been slowly progressing ; but beyond Blake s 
capture of the Plate fleet (September 10, 1656), it produced only one 
great event, the destruction of the Spanish fleet at Santa Cruz (Apd 20, 
1657), a victory soon afterwards followed by Blake’s death (August 7). 

On land the treaty of March, 1657, led to prompt action on 
Cromwell’s part. The English forces landed at Boulogne on May 13, 
1657 ; Mardyk suri’endered on September 25 following. The battle of 
Dunkirk was fought on Jrme 13, 1658, and was followed, twelve days 
later, by the surrender of the town, which was immediately delivered over 
to Lockhart in accordance with the terms of the French treaty. 

At home, the elections for the first representative Parliament of the 
three kingdoms (Scotland and Ireland had each been allotted 30 members) 
took place in the summer of 1654. Under the restrictions imposed by 
the Instrument, and in consequence also of the extraordinary precautions 
taken by the Government, the Irish and Scotch returns were entirely 
favourable to the Administration, the majority of these members being 
officers of the army. In England, however, the precautions had not 
been so successful. Some pronounced Republicans had been returned, 
and in the west even some Royalists. But the main result was decisive. 
The extreme party, the fanatics and revolutionaries of the Nominated 
Parliament, were swept away. 

The new Parliament met on September 3, 1654, and almost im- 
mediately proceeded to the consideration of the Instrument. While 
willing to accept from the House a constitution which might take the 
place of the Instrument, Cromwell and the Council were determined that 
any such constitution should make impossible the despotism of a single 
House by providing for the command of the militia and for religious 
freedom. It was in this sense that Oliver harangued the members in 
the Painted Chamber (September 12). Before they were readmitted the 
members were asked to subscribe to four "fundamentals.” These declared 
that government should be by a single person or a Parliament ; that 
Parliaments should not make themselves perpetual ; that there should 
be liberty of conscience; and that neither Prptector nor Parliament 
should have absolute power over the militia. No difficulty was ex- 
perienced in obtaining the subscriptions of the majority of the members; 
and on September 15 the readmitted subscribers to this Recognition re- 
sumed the debate on the Instrument. For five months the parliamentary 
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warfare continued, until on January 22, 1655, it was forcibly ended by 
Cromwell’s dissolving the House in deepest anger. The difference 
between the House and the Government covered practically the whole 
field of the fundamentals enunciated on September 12 previously by 
Oliver ; but it was the question of the command of the militia and the 
threat of disbanding the army implied in the financial proposals of the 
Parliament that forced Cromwell’s hand, though, as before, the impulsive 
force at the crucial moment came, not from his unwilling mind, but 
from the army officers. Once again they had, against his truer instinct, 
forced his hand. 

The result of the dissolution was that Cromwell and the army found 
themselves in the position from which, during all his remaining years, 
the Protector strove in vain to escape — that of an unfettered executive, 
or in other words a military despotism, with only its self-imposed 
Instrument as its guide. 

The events of the succeeding months were of a nature to test the 
validity and legality of such a governmental system. The Royalist 
plots which resulted in the isolated risings in Yorkshire and elsewhere 
(March 8, 1655), and in Penruddock’s rising in Wilts (March 11-14), 
raised the question of the trial of the Royalist rebels and revealed an 
unwillingness on the part of the Judges to act on a treason trial 
commission based on no greater authority than the Instrument. From 
another quarter the same fundamental objection was raised in the trial 
in May, 1655, of a London merchant. Cony, who had refused to pay 
customs. Such legal opposition raised the vital questions of the Pro- 
tector’s right to levy taxes and the validity of ordinances issued under 
the terms of the Instrument. 

But this questioning of the very fundamentals of the power and 
existence of the Protector’s Government only resulted in renewed agitation 
for the revival of the monarchy (June — August, 1655). The civilian 
element of the Council favoured the expedient, but once again the 
interference of the army officers wrecked any possibility of a settlement. 
Though desirous of remodelling the Instrument, the officers had, from 
the rumours of plots and from the patent failure of two succeeding 
Parliaments, become convinced of the danger of fresh constitutional 
experiments, and had decided for the nonce to adhere to the 
prescriptions of the Instrument as the sheet-anchor of the Protectorate. 
Accordingly, Royalists were imprisoned wdthout legal warrant (June and 
July, 1655) ; and the new establishment of the army w'as promulgated 
by the authority of the Protector and Council alone (July 31), as 
was also the scheme of Major-Generals. This scheme was intended, 
primarily, as a mechanism for the control of the militia, and for keeping 
the Royalists in check ; and, secondarily, to supplement or supplant 
portions of the local authority of the magistrates. It was adopted on 
August 9, and followed by instructions (August 22) and commissions 
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(October 11), with the subsequent adjuncts of county commissions for 
the preservation of the peace (September 21). The Government did 
not even attempt to defend the legality of these measures. 

Under the seventh clause of the Instrument a Parliament was to be 
called on September 3, 1654, and after this a fresh Parliament once in 
every third year to be accounted from the dissolution of the present 
Parliament.” Inasmuch as the Nominated Parliament resigned in 
December, 1653, the Instrument thus prescribed the calling of a 
Parliament to meet late in 1656. In scrupulous observance of this 
paper constitution wilts were sent out on July 10, 1656, the elections 
took place in August, and the new Parliament met on September 17 at 
Westminster. In spite of the exertions made by the Government, 
through the powerful machinery of the Major-Generals, to secure 
favourable returns, a great number of the members of the last 
Parliament who had been most resolute opponents of the Government 
were again elected. As a remedy against this it was accordingly 
determined to refuse admission to any member except on the production 
of a certificate of his having been approved by the Council of State. 
This certificate ran as follows: “These are to certify that — is 
returned by indenture one of the (Knights, etc.) to serve in the present 
Parliament for the (County, etc. of — ) and is approved by his Highness’s 
Council.” Accordingly, after listening to the Protector’s speech in 
the Painted Chamber, the members repaired to their House to find 
persons posted there by the Protector’s appointment to receive from 
each member the above certificate as a preliminary to their being 
allowed to enter. The result of this drastic and high-handed action on 
the part of the Administration was at once seen in the composition and 
proceedings of the House. Out of a total of 455 not less than 103 
members were excluded for not producing their certificates ; of the 
remaining 352 members at least 175 were army men, place-holders or 
relatives of the Protector. In view of such figures it is easy to under- 
stand the obsequious treatment which the Government received at the 
hands of the new Parliament. The “ secluded ” members petitioned the 
House for their admission ; and thereupon the sitting members, after 
hearing the Clerk in Chancery, requested from the Council of State its 
reason for insisting on the certificates. On September 22 Lord Com- 
missioner Fiennes reported to the House the Council’s reply, which, in 
brief, appealed for the legality of its act to the twenty-first and 
seventeenth articles of the Instrument. After a brief debate it was 
resolved by 115 to 29 to refer the secluded members to the Council, 
“ and that the House do proceed with the great affairs of the nation.” 
How many of these secluded members subsequently made their peace 
with the Council is not known. The number was doubtless small, but 
at least eight of them are subsequently found voting for the Humble 
Petition and Advice. It is certain also that this arbitrary act of the 
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Government disgusted many of the otherwise neutral or favourable 
members of the House. For in the division immediately preceding the 
one detailed above the numbers had amounted to 195 ; so that it would 
appear that over 50 members withdrew voluntarily or at least abstained 
from voting. 

The tame and submissive act of the House in thus condoning an 
outrage upon itself implied at the outset a tacit acceptance of the 
Instrument. But the Parliament was prepared to go much further than 
this. Even before the elections had been held, proposals were advanced 
for making the Protector’s title hereditary ; and from the moment of its 
meeting the air was thick with rumours of some impending attempt in 
this direction and in that of changing the title itself. The earlier pro- 
posaLs, which had been made in December, 1653, by Lambert and the 
officers, and again in December, 1654, by Augustine Garland and 
Anthony Ashley Cooper, and again in the summer of 1655 by a civilian 
petition in the City of London, had all taken the form of urging 
'Cromwell to take the title of King. But the nari’ower form of the 
project which was now brought forward differed from these. The 
present proposal was to make Oliver’s Protectorate hereditary — the 
very idea against which Cromwell had so strongly protested in his speech 
at the dissolution of Parliament on January 22 , 1655. 

This first form of the proposal was made on October 28, 1656, by 
Major-General William Jephson ; and it agitated both the army and 
the Parliament all through November. But early in December the 
matter was dropped ; and, when in February, 1657, it was again brought 
forward by Sir Clu’istopher Packe, it had assumed a vdder form. The 
lawyers, under the lead of Whitelock, had seized upon the proposal 
mth avidity, and in adopting it had extended its range so as to include 
the old idea of the revival of the kingly title. Whitelock says, 
"I declined the first delivery of the Petition and Advice, not liking 
several things in it ; but Sir Christopher Packe, to gain honour, pre- 
sented it first to the House, and then the Lord Broghil, Glyn, I, and 
others, put it forward.” Ludlow says that the Commonwealth’s men fell 
so furiously on Packe for his presumption that they bore him down from 
the Speaker’s chair to the bar of the House. Writing to Monck on the 
proposal. Secretary Thurloe says, “I do assure you, it arises from the 
Parliament only ; his Highness knew nothing of the particulars until 
they were brought into the House, and no man knows but whether 
if they he passed his Highness will reject them. ’Tis certain he wdll, if 
the security of the good people and cause be not provided for therein to 

According to contemporary newsletters “ there are two to one for it. 
The souldgery are against it in the House and without doors. They 
mutter but I am of opinion it will passe.. .They [the legally minded 
majority in the House] are so highly incensed against the arbitrary 
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dealings of the Major-Generals that they are greedy of any powers 
that will be ruled and limited by law.” “All the Major-Generals voted 
against it, and most of the officers of the army now in town talk openly 
of their dislike to it.” 

As a preparation to the great work of the settlement of the 
Constitution, the House appointed a fast to be held on Friday, 
February 27. Whilst the Commons attended their fast, the officers 
of the army met “ as they do weekly ” at Whitehall, where the business 
of the kingship was debated; “and, hearing that the Major-Generals 
were met at the Lord Desborough’s lodgings, sent a committee to 
acquaint tliem with the fears and jealousies that lay upon them in 
relation to the Protector’s alteration of his title, and to desire the 
knowledge of the truth of things. The Major-Generals hereupon 
invited them to come thither, where the Lord Lambert opened the 

substance of the BiU for kingship ..After several officers had 

particularly delivered their judgments in dislike of the thing the 
meeting broke up.” Subsequently on the same day, after the devo- 
tional exercises were done, one hundred officers of the army waited on 
Cromwell at Whitehall and, through Colonel Mills as spokesman, 
presented him with an address praying that he would not hearken to 
the title (King), because it was not pleasing to his army and was matter 
of scandal to the people of God, In reply Cromwell disclaimed all 
knowledge of the proposal “till the day before that Colonel Mills 
acquainted him with it,” and that he had never been at any cabal about 
it, and had no delight in the mere vain title of King, but that he 
thought it convenient that a check should be put upon the unlimited 
power of the Parliament; and, after rating them soundly for always 
forcing his hand and making him their drudge, he invited ten of them 
with some other friends to meet him and debate things for their 
satisfaction. The immediate result of Oliver’s direct appeal was 
remarkable. Three Major-Generals were won over, the officers were 
quieted, and many feU away from the rest. A newsletter of March 5 
adds the sequel. “This day the officers sent a committee to wait 
upon his Highness to assure him of their satisfaction in his Highness 
and of their resolution to acquiesce in what he should think to be for 
the good of these nations.” This temporary conciliatory acquiescence 
of the army was further evinced when the first clause of the Kemon- 
strance (as the Petition and Advice was first styled) came to be debated 
in the House. It ran as follows : “ That your Highness will be pleased 
to assume the name of King.” By agreement this clause was postponed 
tiU the end of the debates of the whole House ; and on the following 
day (Tuesday) “ several officers of the army met at 'Whitehall, and other 
members of the Parliament and army joined with them ; and upon 
debate of the business of kingship much satisfaction was given of the' 
proceedings and result of the House therein.” 
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Accordingly on the same day the House accepted without division 
the succeeding paragraph empowering Cromwell to nominate his suc- 
cessor, This unwonted harmony between Parliament and officers 
remained apparently undisturbed through the succeeding debates as 
to the qualifications of members of Parliament, as to toleration, and 
as to the revenue. But on the final debate on March 25, 1657, as 
to the postponed clause relating to the title of King, the division 
revealed that there were 62 against and 123 for it. “There were 
several bitter speeches made against it ; but they [the malcontents] 
could not carry it.” 

The new draft Constitution thus framed was presented to Cromwell 
■in the Banqueting House at Whitehall on March 31. Oliver, in reply, 
asked time to deliberate. On April 3 he refused the title, and there- 
with the whole proposed new Constitution, but not in express or 
peremptory terms. “ I have not been able to find it my duty to God 
and you to undertake this charge under that title.” On April 8 he 
repeated his refusal, but in an even more enigmatic and hesitating form 
—hinting that he desired first to be satisfied of many things in the 
Humble Petition and Advice. Seizing the possibility of compromise 
which this invitation held out, the House appointed a committee to 
confer with him. Of the succeeding conferences there are many, but 
mutilated and confused, accounts. These extraordinary debates betw'een 
Oliver and the committee took place on April 11, 16, 20 and 21. From 
the mass of involution and logomachy it is possible to disentangle 
Oliver’s clear, strong, rugged conviction that, though the legal argu- 
ments for the kingly title were strong, they did not establish the 
necessity of it but only its convenience; and that this was counter- 
balanced by the offence which the title would give to the army. The 
other objections taken by Cromwell to the Humble Petition and Advice 
were of minor import. 

Oliver’s rejection of the Petition and Advice in its first form 
disconcerted and amazed his supporters in the House. On May 8 
several officers of the army petitioned the House not to press his 
Highness further; and at last, on Alay 19, the Parliament resolved 
hy 77 to 45 to insert the title of Protector instead of that of King 
m the Petition and Advice. As so amended, it was presented to 
Cromwell on May 25, 1657, and received his assent. Once again the 
army officers had triumphed by deciding Oliver’s indecision ; once again 
their want of practical sense had frustrated a settlement of the nation ; 
and the lawyers who had boasted that they would make penknives of 
the soldiers’ swords hung their heads in sullen defeat. 

On June 26 Oliver was solemnly invested at Westminster in his 
new function, and on the same day, after presenting to the Protector 
fiirther clauses additional to and explanatory of the Humble Petition 
and Advice, the Parliament was adjourned till January 20, 1658. 
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Summarised quite briefly, the Humble Petition and Advice laid down 
that Oliver should bear the title of Lord Protector of England, Scotland, 
and Ii’eland, and should during his lifetime declare his successor ; that he 
shoidd call Parliaments consisting of two Houses once in three years 
at least ; the qualifications of elected and elector were laid down ; the 
Second House was to consist of seventy persons named by the Protector ; 
a yearly revenue of £1,300,000 was provided ; a Privy Council of 
twenty was prescribed; and finally, terms of religious toleration were 
set out. At the same time it gave Cromwell a retrospective ratification 
of his government. Clause 12 ratified his Acts and Ordinances for the 
sale of Crown and Church lands ; and Clause 16 ratified all other Acts 
and Ordinances not contrary to the Humble Petition and Advice itself. 

Before the Parliament reassembled in January, 1658, Oliver had 
issued the writs summoning the members of the Second House. The 
list of these members contains nine peers and sixty-one commoners. 

Accordingly, when Parliament again met on January 20, 1658, 
it consisted of two Houses, and Oliver opened it in the House of 
Lords in the ancient manner. But the face of the Lower House was 
now seriously changed. By Clause 3 of the Humble Petition and 
Advice the excluded members were now freely admitted, with the result 
that over 100 (CromweU himself stated them at 120) of bitter enemies 
of the Government were now present. Oliver had also taken more than 
forty of his best managers from the Commons to help towards forming 
his new Second House, with the further result that the handling of his 
business in the I-ower House suffered correspondingly. The disastrous 
consequence of this double change became quickly apparent. Led bv ■ 
the Republican newcomers under Scot and Heselrige and by the now 
recalcitrant officers, who objected to the very existence of a Second 
House, the Commons set themselves to question factiously the title and i 
powers of that House. Oliver tried personal intervention, and summoned 
both Houses to his presence (January 25), exhorting them to unity and 
particularly to an honest acceptance of the Humble Petition and Advice 
as a working Constitution. His efforts were vain. The Republican party 
in the Commons had ramifications in the City and in the army ; and an 
intrigue was set on foot to promote a petition in both those quarters. 
Under cover of specious demands for the right of Parliament to control 
taxation and for the irremovability of soldiers and officers except by ■ 
a court-martial, the petition aimed at a Commonwealth. There was to J 
be sent up at the same time, if rumour spoke ti-uly, another petition | 
supported by ten thousand persons demanding the restoration of Charles ! 
Stewart. As part of the Republican intrigue, it was intended, on the 
presentation of the first of these petitions, to pass a vote in the House 
to ask for a limitation of the Protector’s power over the army, and 
if need were, to supersede him by Fairfax. 

Oliver had quickly perceived that the question of the status of th 
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Second House was merely a side-wind by w-hich to raise the larger 
question of his own position, and so to tear up the constitutional settle- 
ment of the Humble Petition and Advice. But it was not till he 
received news of the intrigue between the Republicans in the blouse and 
his army that he saw its full significance. In a hurricane of wrath, and 
with a swiftness of decision characteristic of him in his greatest moments, 
he dissolved the Parliament (February 4, 1658). 

The dissolution was promptly followed by the arrest of Hugh 
Courtney, John Rogers the preacher, Major-General Harrison and John 
Carew. The immediate danger from his o'svn army CromweU met 
with equal promptitude. Two days after the dissolution he summoned 
the officers to the Banqueting blouse, and there in a two hours’ harangue 
so prevailed with them that all, -with the exception of seventeen or 
eighteen, swore to stand by him and the cause. Lambert was dismissed 
with a pension ; and six officers of the Protector’s own regiment, after a 
few days spent in futile reasoning with them, were cashiered. They 
were all Anabaptists. 

The threatened Royalist rising and invasion were dealt with not less 
swiftly. This Royalist danger had been impending since before the 
preceding December. Royalist congregations had met openly in the 
City ; and a gathering of Cavaliers on Benstead Downs was only just 
anticipated in time. Daily arrests of Cavaliers took place. The sudden 
dismissal of the Parliament averted the more immediate danger, but by 
no means allayed the Protector’s fears. On February 25 a proclamation 
was issued commanding all Papists and Royalists to depart from London, 
not to reside within twenty miles of it, and not to leave their homes. 
A fortnight later, on Miu'ch 12, Oliver summoned the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Councillors of the City to Whitehall, and there in the presence of 
many of the officers expounded to them in a two hours’ speech the 
imminent danger threatening from the Royalists and advised them to 
settle their militia and to put their city in a posture of defence. The 
City instantly adopted the advice, and the militia enlisted cheerfully. 
Later, on Wednesday, March 20, all the general and field officers about 
head-quarters met at Whitehall and signed an address of loyalty to the 
Protector. A general search was then made in the City for Royalists, 
and many were taken prisonere, including Sir William Waller and 
.Colonel Russell. On April 13 a High Court of Justice was constituted, 
and it met on May 12 for the trial of fourteen Royalists. Mordaunt, 
the brother of the Earl of Peterborough, escaped conviction ; but Sir 
penry Slingsby and Dr Hewet both suffered death, together with three 
i>thers of lesser note. Colonels Ashton, Stacey, and Betteley. While 
these trials were proceeding, a belated attempt at a rising was made in 
i^iOndon on May 15. The militia were called out, and forty conspirators 
liere arrested. Some weeks later seven of these were brought before the 
irfigh Court (July 1). Six of them were convicted and tliree executed. 
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During the few remaining months of his life Oliver’s Governf ^ — - 

stood at its greatest height of power. Abroad his arms had *id down 
successful and his influence decisive ; at home all opposition adand, 
intrigue, Royalist and Republican alike, had been beaten down, and h t he 
hold over his army remained unshaken. There is even some evidencears 
that he had gained over such Commonwealth men as Ludlow, Rich, and e 
Sir Henry Vane. If he had lived to meet the Parliament wkich he ; 
intended to call late in the year the probability is great that he would ^ 
have secui'ed that recognition of his Government and that financial 
support from Parliament which in February, 1658, he had only missed 
through an unnatural combination of Royalist and Republican intrigue. 

But it was not to be. On September 3 he died ; leaving an unsanc- 
tioned military absolutism to be administered by a man who had no hold 
whatever over the army, no prestige, no administrative gift, no force of 
character. On the following day, September 4, 1658, Richard Cromwell 
was proclaimed Protector. At some time during Oliver’s last illness 
he had verbally nominated Richard as his successor. On all hands, by 
army and country alike, the new Protector’s accession was peacefully 
acknowledged ; and a fortnight later the officers at Whitehall unanimously 
adopted a loyal address to him. 

But this unanimity quickly disappeared. Intrigue against the civil 
power began afresh in the army ; and early in October a petition was 
presented by the malcontents, praying that Fleetwood might be 
appointed General of all the forces with power to grant commissions, and 
that none should be cashiered but by court-martial. Fleetwood himself 
communicated the petition to Richard, who, however, firmly refused to 
part with the power of the sword. For the moment the agitation was 
quieted by Fleetwood and Desborough (October 8 and 18); and hereupon 
Fleetwood was appointed Lieutenant-General of aU the forces. But in 
November the agitation among the officers recommenced. They had 
met several Fridays in succession at St James’ ; but until November 12 
it is distinctly stated that they meddled not with the affairs, civil or 
militaiy. On that day they began to break out and to hint at some 
alterations in the army. Accordingly, on November 13 Richard again 
met the officers with the object of remaining on good terms with his 
army. To all appearance he succeeded in again quieting them. " He 
courted them at a high rate” says IVhitelock. A fortnight later 
Thurloe wrote to Captain Stoakes that those little notions that were 
in the army were all quieted and things in good order (November 25 
1658). 

When, however, the financial needs of the Government led to th 
calling of the expected Parliament, the old antagonism between th ' 
military and the civil power at once emerged again. On December 
Richard, by advice of the Council, resolved to call a Parliament to mee 
on January 27, 1659. Taught by the experience of Oliver’s l^t U 
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liaments, in which the redistribution of seats (the disfranchisement 
the lesser boroughs and an increase in the representation of the 
unties) had served only to produce a strong and independent country 
ntlemen’s party, the Government now resolved to fall back on the old 
ectoral model. The representation of the counties was cut down to 
knights each, and the petty boroughs received back their franchise, 
the Second House the full number of 70 was summoned; but 
nly 44 at any time appeared, some declining the summons out of 
isdain, whilst others were in their commands at home or abroad. As 
ore, Heselrige, though summoned to the Lords, sat in the Commons, 
g elected for Leicester town. The Upper House therefore remained 
this Parliament as despised a nonentity as it had been in the last one. 
rhen the Commons were summoned to the Lords to hear Richard’s 


speech at the opening, not more than twelve or fifteen members of the 
iLower House obeyed. 

> On February 1, 1659, a BiU was introduced for the recognition of 
fflichard’s title as Protector. This Bill, which rekindled the fires of 
Ifaction and intrigue, was put forward by Thurloe ready-drawn, and 
Prepresented the desires of the Court, civilian, and legal parties. In 
[opposition to the measure were ranged the Republicans, led by Ludlow 
Iwd Heselrige — an opposition intent on remodelling the Humble Petition 
Advice by additional clauses which should recover to the Parliament 
power over the militia and the abolition of the Protector’s veto. 
Jhe votes of the House, taken on February 21, amounted to the 
acceptance of the principle of such remodelling. It is true that the 
comiiers were strong enough three days later to pass by 176 to 98 
vote empowering the Protector to issue orders to the fleet. But this 
vote was not intended in any quarter as a settlement of the constitutional 
‘ question of the command of the forces. It w'as to divert the attention 


of the House from this crucial question that the courtiers directed the 
debate to the problem of the Second House and its recognition, as a 
'preliminary to the greater problem of the fundamentals. On March 28 
'it WM resolved to recognise the Upper House during the current Parlia- 
ment, The numbers on this division (198 to 125) probably represent 
jthe respective strengths of the tw^o parties. Court and Republican. 

The division in the House reproduced itself in the army, which 
WM now split into factions, but in which there had at last emerged 
^umphant that cross current of motive — personal ambition — which 
luring Oliver’s life had been kept sternly under. The factions in the 
fffmy now consisted of the Commonwealth men, led by such personahties 

Colonel Lilbum ; the Wallingford House party (so called because 
'|d by Fleetwood, at whose residence, Wallingford House, the Council 
‘f Officers met from April, 1659, in conjunction with Desborough), which 
ifesired to make Richard its puppet and so rule through him ; and a 
®naller remaining faction under the lead of Ingoldsby, which sided with the 
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declined to pledge himself not to disturb the free meetings i 
Parliament. 

These votes carried with them by implication that the command c 
the army was now to be in the Protector and the Parliament. Richan 
summoned the officers to Whitehall on the same day, and there wit 
threats bade them dissolve their General Council of Officers. Three day 
later, on Thursday, April 21, the Mayor and Aldermen of the Cit_ 
presented a petition to Richard declaring their resolution to stand b’ 
him and the two Houses; but they were followed by the officers o 
the City trained bands with a representation in favour of the arm} 
petition. Richard sent for his Life Guards, but even his o\vn regimeni 
marched away and went over to the army, and all the force that 
Richard’s friendly colonels could raise for him did not amount to three 
companies or two troops. Another report puts the situation more 
clearly “ Thursday night all the regiments here, both horse and foot 
were in arms. That of the late Lord Pride marched into Whiteha 
without opposition. His Highness gave orders to Colonel Hacker’s am 
other regiments to march to Whitehall for the preservation of his person 
but, having before received other orders from the Lord Fleetwood, they 
with aU the rest obeyed his ExceUencie’s [Fleetwood’s] orders rather 
than those of his Highness.” That night Fleetwood and Desborough 
were closeted with Richard till eleven o’clock, “ and then declared their 
full satisfaction in what his Highness had then said to answer the desires 
of, and to live and dye with the armies.” 

I’he result of this coup d'etat was quickly seen. On the following 
day (April 22) Richard signed a commission dissolving the Parliament. 
In face of the military revolt engineered by Fleetwood he had yielded 
to force, had thrown over the Parliament and with it the last uncertaim 
chances of constitutionalism, and had thereby signed the death-wari’ant 
of his dynasty and of the Commonwealth. Henceforth till the Restora- 
tion anarchy and the sword prevailed in the land. 

If the intention of the Wallingford House party had been to retain 
Richard as a tool or puppet, and with him the Protectorate, but shorn 
of the command of the army and shorn also of the veto, they quickly 
found that they could not prevail against the now rampant republicanism, 
of the inferior officers. On the very next day (April 23) the Council of 
Officers sitting at Wallingford House at once took the direction of affairs 
debating the settlement of the government : whether it should be by w 
of the Humble Petition and Advice, by a recall of the Rump, or by ag,'^ 
a new constitution. The Grandees of the army ivished for a nominal 
mere figure-head Protector; but the inferior officers, who on the sa 
day held a Council of their own at St James’, demanded a republic. 

On May 2 conferences began between representatives of the offic 
and of the remains of the Long Parliament on the 7th the Ru 
reassembled at W estminster, and on the 25th Richard sent a uiessJ 
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cal hi^tos:y of tliia period i;i siihpl- rc-i ord of coii- 
to.JhefxeiigioUo problems of the CiiTi.iooi'weailh is t;' 
I'.copflict ’bc?twetn tii" polifc^rl neces::*;. ivhich drove 
to atleJpp^t to honeijifite. ihe Prasby terians aui t^.d exalted cop- 
on ofjjii&lredom and tolei-ation which dhtingiiished niu) beyond all 
bntemporarjics. So irreconcilable were these two eon.licfcing interests 

B |dp the end ’of the Conimouw^uith }k> religious settlement was cvef 
Id at. Tfie triumph of the army tiie.ant< that of tie principle of 
ion; but t^'i,victoi’y never obtained full legislative exptfeission, 
le remains ''^jf the. Presbyterian system wero left camberii'" the 
id. its position as the legal! >■ 'recognbed form of naiionoi Church 
•tiraent was never k-galiy abrogated ; and aJl attempts at a re- 
is settlement subsequent to 1 >j 49 took the fonn of suph a deliiution 
deration as would seouve the liberty of individuai intn add coi:gro- 
>ns on the one hand, and as would guard the Stale against the 
:ers of Popeiy, arid blasphemy on thej^tber. tb . 

uch a problei^i;Of necessity resolved not of 

•iple or of fori^js of Church definition of 

Huientak of Chfistian, belief. So long not sitting, 

broblein hardly existed for Oliver. Ti>e^^^^^%ve4oiu which he 
won with the swo^ he wi\s strong enough to keep the ^wWd ; 
under his ruk a statesmanlike tolerance prevailed. But v.ji .'never 
.ament was in session the ineradicable itch of tin; thee! ogian- 
ician for a systematic definition of fundamentals instaiitly vcappeai-edi 
ng the.se periods it is abvays the Parliament w'hich pbivs or tries 
ay the part of the divine, of the intolerant pei’secutor. In 16o0 the 
^ persecuted the Banters. In February, 1^53, it promulgaled a 
Rard of conformity and of toleration ; but the scheme ^ as rendered 
Itiy^-by the ejection of the Bump. The project of the Nominated 
Bameht dor such a declaration fis would give ifitting lilr ' I --, v'iai * 
^nteriancing blasphemies,’; met a similar fate. Jn Dec.. ■' c i 1653, 
gistrument .declared for a toleration '‘of all prolcs.'jing tViM; ia Goo 
^us Cbri||^rovidesl,||iat' liberty extend r(->t to Po]ier)' c rl Prelacy 
K abuse(i ;'^^]^j,dis^rbance of civil peace.’’ The cttei.'pf. to define 
E simple wor^^p|’^&., in God by Jesus Christ ” led Olivers fiitst 
^ment to' su&riou a Second Assembly of Diviiies to draft the 
Ementals of belief (November, iG5-il. Whilst the Independent 
^ (now stigmatised by Baxter as slih'v ortitodox) were engaged 
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in their congenill repi'Pssive ta^k, the rarliament was persecu 
John Biddle for heresy. But again tlie whole contemplated work 
to the ground vden, in January, 1655, Ohrer dissolved the Parliame 

In Cromwell’j second Parliament tlie antagonism between Ms 
large-minded tolerance and the Parliament’s intolerance was still r 
•strikingly evincel. He intervened wdth the object of saving Ji 
Naylor from pe'secution at the hands of the Commons and ref 
their Bill for catechising. But he accepted the scheme of fundamei 
of belief as set out in the eleventh article of the Humble Peti 
and Advice. This is therefore the first, and down to the fal; 
Bichard Cromwdl it remained the only, legislative pronouncemen 
the Coramonweilth period on the subject of toleration. 

It is this impotent and delayed legislation which accounts foi 
the chaos of pirochial Church affairs throughout the period. 1 
bytery, volunttry association, separatist congregation and sect exi 
side by side, with no legally enforced definition of their position, 
between them all the civil power was only concerned to keep 
peace, while maintaining a watchful eye on Papist and Episcopa 
And indeed, save in a disjointed, piecemeal way, the Protcf 
Government lever made any attempt at restoring the br 
machineiy in the higher ranges of Church organisation. The ques 
of tithes was never settled : the problem of providing mainten 
for ministers vas whittled down to the mere granting of augmentatl 
out of certaiii specific funds vested ad hoc in the hands of the Plund 
Ministers Conimittee and of the Trustees for Maintenance, a scK 
comparable i|i the later Queen Anne’s Bounty rather than to anyt 
else. Finallf, the only provision made for any trial of the fitne' 
ministers and for them ordination was contained in the impe' 
machinery of the Committee for Scandalous Mini.sterb and the C 
missioneis for Ejection and the Commissioners for Approbatior 
the Tiiers. 

Confused and difficult as is the subject of the Commonwealth CE 
organisation, that confusion and difficulty sink into nothing by the^ 
of the pei-plexity of the problem of Commonwealth finance. In-l3 
the Exchequer, so far as its receipt was concerned, was completely dr 
joint and practically non-existent. The Customs and Excise, the fo> 
of which had constituted the main branch of Exchequer revenue, j 
worked through the Customs House and tlie Excise Office respects 
The older and more insignificant and casual sources of Crown re;l 
formerly received in the Exchequer had either disappeared, <vli 
administered by a parliamentary committee styled the Commitx'’® 
the King’s Revenue. Many, too, of the Exchequer officials had foil 
the King to Oxford, caiTying with them the mysterious know| 
which was necessary for the working of that ancient institution.! 

On the other hand, the enormously increased financial nee^ 
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the Pajl^'hi^nt^v party ; and the Cotrunittec- "c. CoinpoLirdii-icf 
I)e!inqif(^^b4i|tirig at .Goldsnurhs"' H:dl Fi-;:'.' .-lOni, KibO, 
^se,.iv'o Comiaiiteeff'jare praeticaJi' Identical . yfitr F'-bfuary, W5i, 


|Tke Rsyenub Committee, This had formerly been styled the 
'ymmitied foi thg^FEIing’s Ec mue, but at the establishment of the 
Smmo.'uvci-dth was ci.unged to that of the Coinmittee for tlie 

Sblic Bev'^pue. .i^i’Sdbdi.'istei'ed such parts of the old Crown j'ovenues 
P had paid tbrouglr the sheriffs, viz,, casualiies, the Crowui 

iidshetb/ /'W'/jJ : vv, ...r-x,; Ay: ^- 

S '(4<) ;Tiie' Tjyalur4ii',a't Wsx, who administered the regular monthly 
®essmentslt .. •,:' f'T 

P,(5)" fhpTreasiife^'for Sale of Dean and Chapter’s lands, 

^(6) 'Tfe-E seise C^ce in Broad Streei in the City. 

(7) The Customs, iiiiUiaged from the Cu-'tom House. '< 

|}ht there weri^hhoftjpier ciuniiiiitees which, while apparently not 
.ininktcriiia:, Ceitter.jisn&.jdid liandiin^ funds (beinji'theni^elves fed by 


^awnistcruig, ^.piyrer-jpii^^.ajid iianPling tunas (being themselves lea by 
^ids I'ium thedsliier -treaSi^es above named J, had the disposal of fi ends ; 
-Ma-t is to s^f.pve rtf; ■'empowered to issue money wsuTaiifi, Suer wer; 
pme Navy the Treasury of the Council of Snuri .cd. so ou. 

for taking the Accounis of i'li Kingiiom, 
A^&cester.yHo'use or the Dn-h’ itonst-, n i en 
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ea:pen<Utilr«"of tha Commonwealth might he brought under the 
of a single institution. Committee after committee was appointed 
the same purpose by the Council (August 16, October 11) and by^ 
Parliament, untiliin November, 1649, the Council had. got so far 
draft an Act for the purpose of bringing all public money into 
treasury. Thereifor the time, however, the matter slept ; but in J 
1652, it was agai|i taken up by the Council (July 22), and three moi j£ 
later in the House (October 1). Accordingly, on December 10, 1( g 
an Act of Parliament passed appointing four commissioners to enqi 
into the several revenues and treasuries of the Commonwealth and ^g 
bringing of them into one system. All this parliamentaiy legislat ^ 
on the subject wis, however, rendered fruitless by the abortive termir 
tion of the Rump and after it of the Nominated Parliament. It v q 
therefore not unpl June 21, 1654, that the Act for bringing the pub| „ 
revenues of the /Commonwealth into one treasury was passed ; and th^ 
it was issued on the authority merely of the Protector and his Couni 
This Act, which re-established the receipt of the Exchequer as fre • 
1654, June 24 for the receiving of all moneys representing the c 
hereditary and casual revenues of the Crown, and of Customs, Exci 
and Prize goods, I'equires scanning narrowly before it gives up ^ 
whole secret. It practically restored the old Exchequer system in 
entirety both for receipt and issue, but only for such funds as had be 
administered by the Exchequer before the outbreak of the Civil W{ 

It therefore did not give to the re-established Exchequer the administi. 
tion of the m(|ithly assessments. On this head the Act was significant' 
silent. 'I >> 

INTiy did hot Cromwell turn the Assessments into the ExchequCjj 
The problem is a most interesting one ; and the answer is not who^ 
clear. There were probably two reasons. Firet, the old Excheq\j. 
system had never managed monthly assessments on the plan adopi '■ 
during the Civil War. It had only managed the old-fashioned subsid,jj 
of Tenths and Fifteenths, etc. ; and was consequently neither by ^ 
records nor by its mechanism fitted at the moment to undertake ' 
working of the novel institution of the assessment. Secondly, Oliv^' 
was doubtless jealous of keeping the means of supplying his arn.,£ 
under his o\tii eye and hand, unfettered by any of the sacrosanct coi,, 
stitutional safeguards as to the issue of money (piivy seals, etc.) whieW 
had gathered round the Exchequer system through centui’ies of English 
history, and which were now revived as part of it. By keeping tl 
administration of the assessments in the hands of the Treasurei-s at WaJ 
and so under his own immediate power, he escaped all conflict mth thoge 
hoary constitutional safeguards and he at the same time evaded all tha 
liability to audit which throughout English history has been the (?hid 
glory of the Exchequer system. It must therefore be carefully bo^*^ 
in mind that from June, 1654, onwards theie were two parallel Treasuri 
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Sngland, (1) the JExcheqiJer administering.the old lireditary revenues 
Crown, including Customs and Excise, and (2) '^he Treasurers at 
T, administering the assessments. 

In so rapid a survey as this it is quite out of the question to 
|npt a statement of income and expenditure for tie years 1649-54! 
pat is for the years during which the nniltitarious ri-easuries above 
P'ibed wei-e in existence. But from 16*54 onwards' it is possible to 
sh a brief statement and authentic figures. During the five-and-a- 
earsf from Michaelmas, 1654 (when the Exchequer (ipened its doors) 
iter, 1660, the total income received in the 1 Exchequer was 
46^58, yielding an average of ^6862,791 per annpm. The total 
lipts of the Treasurers at War during the period June 24, 1654, 
Easter, 1660, from assessment was .£3,576,174, ox an average of 
fl,908 per annum. The total average annual yield therefore of all 
^nue (Exchequer revenue and a-ssessments combined) was £1,484,699 
sannum. It must be borne in mind that these 6gu^s do not include 
[foLloiving items : 

|l) Such portions of the receipts from the sale of, and the doubling 

E ’, Crown lands (which from 1649 onwards produced £1,993,961) as 
realised within the above peiiod of five jears and a half, since this 
^ was separately administered by its own Treasurers ; 

12) the similar portions of the moneys raised by the sale of Dean 
f Chapter lands (which from 1649 onward produced £980,724 by 
gust 31, 1650, and possibly a further £503,178 lat®), since this 
pi^also was likewise separately administered. The sail of Bishops’ 
had piobably been completed, and the money expfjided, befoie 

I the ecclesiastical revenues which were administered by the 
tees for the Maintenance of Ministei-s. This fund smoimted to 
|hly £110,000 per annum ; 

i 4 and 5) the revenue of Scotland and that of Ireland. 

The figures, given above, however, include all receipts from seques- 
ons from September 29, 1654, onwards, as from that dite all such 
gys were received by the Receivers-General of the Coucties and by 
1 were accounted for in the Exchequer. \ 

L’he present writer has calculated that on an average ►here was a 
it of from £400,000 to £500,000 yearly on the total expenditure of 
'hree kingdoms. In the statement for the year 1659, which is printed 
he Commons Journals and in the Report on the Dartmouth MSS, 

[ total revenue for England, Scotland, and Ireland is given as 

l|The system of doubling wa.s a device by wbicb both in England and Ii eland 
Parliament succeeded at once in postponing redemption and raiuug fuither 
t If a creditor of the State agreed to advance to it a further aim equal to 
|.lieady advanced by him, he was given a special security out of Stete (Crown) 
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CHAPTER XVX. 


THE NAVY OF THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE 
FIRST DUTCH WAR. 


To students of the seventeenth century it must always appear 
[emarkable that the period of the Commonwealth should have wit- 
nessed, in a State already exhausted by civil war, a striking increase in 
javal power and a vast extension of the range of naval operations, 
pie fundamental cause is to be found in that change in the political 
jonditions of the time which substituted France and the United Pro- 
Knees for the declining Power of Spain as England’s real foes. This 
feange carries us back to the beginning of the Stewart period, but 
me historian of the Commonwealth navy need not look so far behind 
am. On the side of ship-building, his investigations should begin 
ipith ship-money, for it was in the ship-money fleets that the foundations 
»f success in the First Dutch War were laid. But for na^ administra- 
ion he need only go back to 1642, when the winnowing fa| of revolution 
Purged the floor ; and the history of naval action does not seriously begin 
pr him until 1648, with the partial revolt of the Parliamentary fleet. 
Although the ship-money fleets achieved little in action, they mark 
epoch of great importance in the development of the English navy, 
the earlier expeditions of the century there had been a helpless 
dependence upon the mercantile marine ; but the second and third 
rip-money fleets discarded merchantmen, and thus an important step 
taken towards the establishment of a real professional navy. It 
is true that in the stress of the First Dutch AVar there wap a reversion 
to armed merchantmen ; but the Govennuent now aimed at the per- 
hanent maintenance of a standing naval force. Charles I’s revival 
If naval activity was fated to assist in working his political ruin ; 
||d this fact has invested ship-money with a sinister significance in 
|j|e minds of constitutional historians, and has obscured its real import- 
gee in naval development. Tlse ship-money fleets were, howt;^■er, 
jMrcelj more than an experiment ; the great development of the 
ghting strength of England at sea belongs to the period between 
^49 and 1660. During the eleven years of the Commonwealth no 
^ than 207 new ships were added to the royal nary — a vast increase 
the modest, accessions of earlier times. 

obt. XVI. 
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en losing irifluence, and it was now destined to fpe eclipsed by th« 
Ity Committee of the Council of State; and, inasmuch as expe- 
rjn war had already come to be expeiience in business, the adminis- 
lln of the navy was thereby improved at one of it;s weaker points. 
Tat the same time the expert “Commissioners of the Navy” began to 
Epse their own official superiors, the Admiralty Committee. These 
Xvy Commissioners bore the bmnt of the work of administration ; and, 
Ithough their proceedings in the matter of hiring mjerchantmen and 
livate trading are not entirely above suspicion, they wiere on the whole 
remarkably efficient, and displayed great devotion to tljie service. The 
Ixange which thrust corrupt parliamentary influences intoithe background, 
lid brought forward experts of relative honesty, formjs an important 
landmark in English nav^ history. j 

I Under the Stewart monarchy the numerical growth ^f the navy had 
Been associated with an almost incredible administrat^'ve inefficiency. 
Ihe King’s service was “shunned as a serpent”; and t|iere was alwajs 
the greatest difficulty in obtaining men. Wages were lower than in the 
merchant service, and they were not punctually paid ; the arrangements 
for supplying victuals were inconceivably bad; the wmnt of proper 
Nothing was a standing grievance; and there was no satisfactory organi- 
sation for dealing with the great amount of sickness caused by the 
lorrible conditions of life imposed upon the seamen. The revolutionary 
Governments went a long way towards setting these things right. Both 
the Long Ptoliament and the Commonwealth disposed of large resources; 
they were not, like Charles I, straitened for supplies and hampered 
by constitutional restrictions ; and they had the strongest motives for 
contenting the seamen, and so retaining them in their due obedience to 
Ithe authority of Parliament. Thus there was for a time, and especially 
dming the CivU War, a great improvement in the punctuality of payment, 
although subsequently complaints about overdue pay became frequent 
again. The same motives which led to an improvement in pay led also 
to the provision of better victuals. But in this department also the 
Commonwealth failed to maintain the standard of the Long Parliament. 
Complaints began to be fiequent about 1650 ; and in the years 1653 and 
1654! the expressions used recall the palmiest days of maladministration. 
•In 1655 a State victualling department was substituted for victualling 
by contract; but the new method had scarcely a fair chance. On the 
ipve of the Restoration things were as bad as they could be. 

The Commonwealth was the first English Government to make 
systematic provision for sick and wounded seamen, besides regarding the 
men as subjects for humane consideration in other ways. AH this 
reacted favourably upon their attitude tow'aa’ds the service ; ai^ there was 
tio serious difficulty in finding men until the outbreak of the Dutch War 
ci’eated an altogether unprecedented demand for them. The fleets of 
Charles I had been manned by 3000 or 4000 men; the estimates of 1653 
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Rupert at K^fisAje, 


lye the Royalist party the conti’ol of a naval force, llie greater 
„|^er was still retained by the Parliament, for the iievolted squadron 
sted only of one second-rate, five third and fourtH-rates, and three 
P pinnaces. Nevertheless there was now a Royalist fleet, and from 
i fact consequences of great importance flowed. It enabled the 
|nce of Wales to make a demonstration off the English coast which 
; useful, and only just missed being successful ; and piade it possible 
jr Rupert to cooperate with Ormond in Ireland, 
f Rupert sailed from Helvoetsluys on January 11, 1619, vith eight 
hips under his command; but the)' were all miserably undermanned, 
|d nothing but speedy success made it possible for them to keep the 
^ If he could have cooperated efiectively with Oiinoud, Rupert 
Ight have rendered a really great service to the Royalist cause ; but 
jther his equipment failed him, or his genius was ill suited for the 
lore sustained efforts by which the issues of war are really decided. The 
^hing cavalry leader who had plundered the Parliamentarians speedily 
^tered the tut of destroying commerce upon the sea. He established 
j^^self without difficulty at Kinsale, and dmung his voyage thither, and 
Ifter his arrival, captured so many prizes that his financial difficulties 
^ere for the present removed. He also relieved the Scilly Islands, which 
'ir John Greenville was holding as the headquarters for Royalist pri- 
ateers. But the serious issues of the war lay with Ormond, and 

E failed to support him, although urged to render assistance by 
ling Londonderry or Dublin. The opportunity wasl missed ; and 


efore long the greater resources of the Commonwealth, both by sea 
nd land, weie brought effectively into play. The defensive scheme of 
he Commonwealth against Ormond was Ci’omw ell’s invasion of Ii eland, 
nd an element in that scheme was the elimination of Rupert’s fleet. 
)n May 22 Blake arrived off Kinsale and blockaded the harbour, thus 
fearing the way for Cromwell, who lauded in Dublin on August 15. 
|uring the whole of the summer the commanders of the Commonwealth 
^ept a close watch upon Rupert, and at the same time prevented 
hmmunication between Munster and the Continent, and intercepted 
irivateers cruising under letters of marque from Charles II. The work 
Pas useful work, but it strained the resources of the fleet to the utmost ; 
aid in October, when the blockading squadron was driven off by a 
|orm, Rupert with seven ships escaped to the open sea. Plis coiiise 
few earned him very speedily outside the range of the Irish sq uadi on. 
December ^ news came that he was captmiing English merchantmen 
the coast of Spain ; and soon afterwards he made his way with a 
prober of prizes to Lisbon, where he w'as hospitably received by King 
fehu IV, and ..flowed to sell some of his prizes in order tcAarni and 
|uip the rest iwith the proceeds, thus increasing his force to 13 ships. 

;v Rupert s reaction at IJsbon created afresh difficultvfor the Common- 
ffealth. Thq i^ength of the new military State made it an important 
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escape from Carthagena. Rupei-t and Maurice, who had been separated 
from the rest of their squadron, made their w'ay with two ships to 
Toulon. 

The final extinction of Rupert's squadron as a fighting force was for 
the present deferred. In Toulon he succeeded in increasing his force to 
five ships ; and with these, “ conceiving all disasters past, he fixed his 
resolution to take revenge on the Spaniard,” who had furnished Blake 
with a naval base. The hunting-ground of the Elizabethan pirate- 
1 captains stUl retained its glamour for the seamen of the next generation; 
and, with the Azores as his goal, he was able to man his ships, and sail 
westward, capturing English and Spanish prizes indiscriminately on the 
way. Though it was Rupert’s intention ultimately to support the King’s 
ipuse in the West Indies, his ships’ companies cared only to spoil the 
Egyptians. They refused to leave Spanish waters, and the chance of 
achieving anything was lost. During the rest of 1651 the squadron 
lingered off the Azores ; in the spring of 1652 it cruised off the coast of 
Guinea and the Cape Verde Islands; nor was it until the summer of 
1652 that Rupert reached the West Indies — six months after Ayscue’s 
fleet had secured Barbados for the Parliament. Political results could 
no longer be achieved ; and meanwhile the fleet had been steadily 
deteriorating. In 1651 the flagship and another vessel were lost; early 
in 1652 the crew of the Revenge mutinied and carried her over to the 
Pai'liainent ; in September of the same year Prince Maurice and two ships 
were lost in a storm. In March, 1653, Rupert returned to France with 
his own ship and a few unseaworthy prizes. His squadron was now finally 
broken up, and the Royalist party ceased to command naval power. 

When on February 13, 1651, Parliament solemnly thanked Blake, 
and voted him iClOOO, the statesmen of the time showed their perception 
of the fact that he had achieved something more than “ breaking the 
head and pulling up the roots of the enemy’s marine strength in Prince 
Rupert.” With the appearance of the English flag in such force in 
the hlediterranean began the acceptance of the Commonwealth by the 
Powers of Europe — the recognition of the “pariah State.” From Blake’s 
iouthem voyage there also dates a new departure in English naval 
policy — the establishment of systematic convoy to the Mediterranean. 
Hitherto the English Government had only acknowledged the duty of 
protecting commerce in the neighbourhood of the English coasts — more 
particuloi'ly in the Channel and the North Sea. Now, the operations of 
Rupert, the privateers, and the French cruisers, foi'ced upon the Common- 
wealth the duty of protecting commerce over a \\ ider field ; and for this 
-purpose it was necessary to maintain a large naval force in the Mcditer- 
^tiean. The date of the new departure" can be fi.xed with precision, 
oa October 31, 1650, an Act w'as passed adding 15 per cent, to the 
jy.oms, and providing that the money thus obtained should be used in 
paying the expenses of nien-of-war employed to convoy merchantmen. 

0 . H. H. IV. on. XVI. 30 
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From this time the system of convoy was entirely remodelled ; and fimt 
Hall, and then Appleton and Badiley, were employed in escorting the 
Levant trade. 

The destruction of the naval power which the Royalists had acquired 
by the mutiny of May, 1648, is the most impoilant episode in the period 
of Commonwealth naval history which precedes the outbreak of the 
First Dutch War ; but the command of the sea was of high value to 
the Commonwealth elsewhere as well as in the Mediterranean. The fleet 
intercepted arms and stores destined for Ireland, and cut off com- 
munication between Charles II in Scotland and his friends in Holland. 
Cromwell’s invasion of Scotland would have been scarcely feasible at all, 
had not his army been furnished with supplies landed from the fleet 
which accompanied its march. It was to the command of the sea also 
that the Commonwealth owed its ability to wind up so speedily the 
affairs of the monarchy, and to assert its sovereignty over the W'hole of 
the dominions of the House of Stewart. The SciUy Islands, the Isle 
of Man, and the Channel Islands — all of them nests of Royalist, 
privateers — were successively reduced during 1651, mainly by an 
ertion of naval force; and in 1652 Ayscue’s fleet ensured the submis^jP 
of the West Indian Islands and of the plantations on the mainlani^; 
America. The Commonwealth was at last supreme, not only over til 
whole realm of England, but over her dominions beyond the sea. 

o 

The Government which had thus established itself so firmly in 
England was in closer touch with commercial interests than any ol 
its predecessors, for the control of foreign affairs had passed out 
of the hands of Kings and diplomatists into those of members " 
Parliament By a singular coincidence, the same thing had happem 
in the United Provinces, when in 1650 the death of the Stadholdei,, 
William II, the son-in-law of Charles I, threw the control of the foreign 
policy of the Dutch Republic mainly into the hands of the merchants 
of Holland, and substituted for dynastic and family sympathies the 
interests of the great ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam. Commercial 
rivalry between the English and the Dutch was thus accentuated ; and 
the First Dutch War, which opens the heroic period in the naval history 
of England, is also an important landmark in her commercial history. 
Moreover, the reigns of James I and Charles I had witnessed a wider 
distribution of sea-borne commerce, and a progi’essive improvement in 
the size and efficiency of ships, which were destined to affect profoundly 
the character of the war itself. The navies of 1652-4 could keep the 
sea and strike at great distances in a way which would have been 
impossible at an earlier time! The old conception of a naval militia, 
reinforced by armed merchantmen, was disappearing in favour of a 
professional navy permanently in the service of the State; and as- 
sociated with this was an increased professional feeling among officei-s 
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and men. Even in the merchant service the seamen had long experience 
of fighting, since piracy and privateering thrust upon them the necessity 
of going armed. Ships sailing on the Indian and American voyages, 
and even those in the Levant trade, carried large crews, heavy guns, and 
a complete equipment. It would be a mistake to suppose that until the 
time of Blake professional and caste feeling did not exist in the royal 
navy; but between 1642 and 1660 this feeling was greatly developed. 
Squadrons were kept at sea for longer periods of the year ; the number 
of seamen emplojed in the ships of the State bore an increasing 
proportion to the mercantile marine ; and both officers and men now 
had experience of continuous service. Such an episode as Blake's pursuit 
of Rupert, with the delicate calculations involved in the maintenance 
of a blockade of Lisbon from so distant a base as Vigo or Cadiz, must 
have gone a long way towards the production of properly trained crews. 
Clarendon’s description of seamen as “ in a manner a nation by them- 
selves” thus acquires a new significance in its application to this period. 
In a word, the Commonwealth was able to bring against the Dutch — 
what had not existed a generation earlier — a great professional navy. 

In the character of their resources the two combatants differed 
widely. England was still a pastoral country, although with a growing 
maritime trade. The prosperity of the United Provinces w'as established 
upon fisheries, manufactures, and the carrying trade. Amsterdam was 
“ built upon herrings ” ; and the yield from the export of cured fish was 
said to be greater than all the treasui'e brought from the New World 
by the galleons of Spain. The manufacture and export of fabrics was 
facilitated by the Dutch water-ways, vvhich on the one hand gave cheap 
and easy access to Germany, and on the other hand placed the Dutch 
manufacturing towns within reach of the sea. The position of the 
United Provinces — between France and the Baltic, at the mouth of the 
great German rivers, and within reach of the Mediterranean — made 
them “the waggoners of all seas.” Last of all, the great Companies 
engaged in the Colonial and Eastern trade were tributary to the full-fed 
river of Dutch prosperity. Thus, as a contemporary observer remarked, 
the Dutch “ sucked honey, like the bee, from all parts.” Yet in the 
event of a war between the Commonwealth and the Dutch Republic the 
geographical advantages were with the foimer. Lying, as it were, upon 
the flank of the Dutch trade, England occupied a strategic position 
which gave her control over its main thoroughfare. Ships trading to the 
Baltic started from points immediately opposite the English coast. Ships 
trading to the Meditenanean must pass the Channel at its narrowest 
part. In relation to the Eastern trade also England occupied interior 
lines; and, even if a homeward-bound fleet should take the long and 
dangerous voyage round the north of Scotland, it could easily be cut off 
before it reached the Dutch ports. Moreover, the general conditions of 
navigation compelled sailing ships to hug the English coast ; and the 
ou. ivi. an— 2 
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prevalence of westerly wnds was to the advantage of an English force 
attacking the Dutch coasts or shipping, and to the disadvantage of a 
Dutch force delivering a counter-attack. 

The geographical advantages of England over the United Provinces 
were in 1652 seconded by the possassion of what was, on the whole, 
a better fleet. The Dutch claimed that in comparison with their own 
the Engbsh had but a small navy. It was true that the United 
Provinces possessed more ships; but they were not able at any given 
moment to put more ships into the fighting line, and they were also 
relatively deficient in large vessels. Owing to the fact that their great 
struggle with Spain had shaped itself as a land war, the number of 
ships actually fit for sea had sunk as low as fifty, and the deficiency had 
to be made good by hastily arming merchantmen. In England, on the 
other hand, during the years 1649-51 forty-one new ships had been 
added to the navy bst, though before these additions the navy of the 
Long Parliament was already the strongest navy which the country 
bad ever possessed. The English ships were more solidly built than 
the Dutch, being “full of timber”; an English sea-captain had ex- 
pressed the difference by the phrase, “ we building ours for seventy 
years, they theirs for seven.” The sandy character of the Dutch coast 
also aflfected the size of their ships. Tlius, when the rival navies came 
to action upon the open sea, it was found that the English ships could 
stand battering better than the Dutch ; and, where the former were only 
crippled, the latter were sunk outright. The English ships were also; 
more heavily armed, and were certainly better provided ; and, atthougq 
the Dutch had a larger number of merchant ships to draw upon for thd 
service of the State, the English merchant ships were larger and carrieq 
more guns. The manning of the fleets was a difficulty upon both sidesfe 
but the English officers and men were much more experienced in tK 
actual business of war, for the Dutch navy had seen little real servic§ 
since 1609. When the war broke out, the seamen Ayscue and Penn 
had just returned from long cruises, the former from America and 
the latter from the ^lediterranean ; while the soldier Blake had already 
accumulated a large na^al experience in his dealings with Rupert. 
Moreover, among the higher English officers political divisions had 
ceased to affect naval efficiency, whereas in the United Provinces the 


perpetual conflict between the great merchants and the House of Orange 
had been fanned into fresh flame by the ambition of the Stadholder 
William 11. As a result of this, an attempt had been made to purge 
the Dutch navy, and to introduce into it officers who were not pro- 
fessional seamen. ITie countei-part of this in the English navy was the 
employment of military officers ; but under seventeenth century conditions 
their experience of fighting could easily be applied to the sea. 

It has been suggested that the English officers and seamen also 
enjoyed the advantage of that serene confidence and high religious 
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enthusiasm which had carried tlie soldiers of the New Model to victory, 
and had made the enemy “as stubble to their swords.” But this 
comparison between the army of Cromwell and the fleet of Blake has 
probably been pressed too far. Both the political and the religious 
life of the army had been kept in full tide bj' the election of agitators, 
the Church-meetings of the sects, and the free intercourse between the 
regiments. In the navj' the conditions were wholly different. The 
separateness of ships, the need for perpetual vigilance, the various 
preoccupations of life upon the sea, must have proved unfavourable 
alike to religious intercourse and to political speculation. Except 
in a few instances, the letters of the na\al officers fail to yield any 
evidence of the strong Puritan zeal which is supposed to have animated 
them. The seamen were pressed without distinction of doctrine, and, so 
long as they were well fed and pvmctuaUy paid, they served the Common- 
wealth cheerfully and fought for it courageously ; but there is nothing to 
show that they were profoundly interested in religious questions. TTie 
influence of Puritanism upon the English navy is rather to be sought in 
the higher administration on land than in the ships at sea. The naval 
administrators of the Commonwealth were more honest, energetic, and 
capable than any of their predecessors ; and they supported the fighting 
fleets more efficiently than they had e\er been supported before. But it 
must not be forgotten that the tone of Dutch feeling was scarcely less 
religious, while Dutch patriotism burned with an even brighter flame. 

In contrast to the comparative precision and effectiveness of the 
English naval direction, the Dutch administrative methods were singu- 
dy ill-adapted to put forth the whole strength of the nation upon the 
% Even in the days of the stadholderate the naval organisation of 
•^ven Provhices had been extraordinarily loose, and local feeling had 
eeded in expressing itself m five distinct and separate Boards of 
miralty. Tlie only real link between the Boards was the Stadholder, 
as Admiral-General presided over each Board. Thus, when in 1650 
pte stadholderate was abolished and the powers of the Admiral-General 
ptssed to the States General, an organisation already loose suffered a 
Rind of disintegration. The appointment of officers of ships, hitherto 
taiade by the Admiral-General on presentation of the Boards of Admiralty, 
was now transferred to the States General, the members of which were 
at once more susceptible to local pressure, and more ignorant of naval 
affairs. It must also be remembeied that, of the seven Provinces repre- 
sented in the States General, four had no direct interest in the navy. 
The only influence counteracting this tendency to disorganisation was 
the preponderance of the Province of Holland, which contributed five- 
sixths of the fleet and controlled three of the five Admiralty Boards. 

Thus the advantages in the coming conflict were likely to be almost 
entirely on the side of England, and, to ciowm all, she enjoyed this 
further advantage that in her ca'e the wai' was one of limited liability. 


CH, XVI. 
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For the Dutch everything was at stake — ^their cariying trade, their import 
and export trade, their fisheries, and their colonial trade — and therefore 
they could be satisfied with nothing less than absolute naval supremacy. 
England, on the other hand, with a naval force almost as great, w^ 
risking far less commercially ; and the result of this dispropoidion fof 
risks is to be seen in the fact that the Dutch prizes taken during the wW 
amounted to something like double the value of the -whole ocean-going'; 
mercantile marine of England. The solitary advantage enjoyed by the 
Dutch -svas a better banking system, supported by greater financial 
resources; and even this was to a certain extent neutralised by the 
jealousies of the Provinces, and the difficulty of adjusting between them 
the burden of the war. Moreover, the finance of the Republic was 
based upon its commerce, and Ralegh’s comment, made a generation 
earlier, had lost none of its point : “ If... they subsist by their trade, the 
disturbance of their trade (which England only can disturb) will also 
disturb their subsistence.” On the other hand, at no previous time had 
England been able so easily to bring her whole financial resources into 
play. The revolutionary Government had already emancipated itself 
from the vicious traditions of the subsidy, and had organised the whole 
power of the country for war; it ivas free from the constitutional 
limitations which had proved a hindrance to heavy taxation in the post; 
and the irresistible force of its veteran army could be applied at every 
point of the national life. 

The outbreak of the war between England and the United Provinces 
was at one time attributed to the passing of the Navigation Act on 
October 9, 1651, but is more properly assigned to the effect upon the 
Dutch carr}dng trade of the informal maritime war between England and 
France, lire letters of reprisal issued by the English Government let 
loose privateers, not only upon French ships, but, in accordance with the 
older maritime law, upon French goods in neutral ships; and this in 
turn caiTied with it the right of search. Down to the beginning of 
1652, however, there -n'as nothing to show that war was close at hand ; 
but in February the irritation among the Dutch merchants was greatly 
increased by the news that Ayscue’s fleet had seized at or near Barbados 
27 Dutch ships found trading there in contravention of an Act of 
October 3, 1650, forbidding all commerce with the Royalist colonies of 
Virginia, Bermuda, Barbados, and Antigua. The result of the policy of 
England towards neutral commerce was that on Februaiy 22 the States 
General decided to fit out 150 extraordinary ships of war, over and 
above the ordinary fleet, which had been increased already to 76 ships. 
In spite of financial and other hindrances, by the end of April as many 
as 88 out of the 150 were reported to be nearly ready for sea. The 
arrangements made for their disfribution show that the chief preoccupa- 
tion of the Duten Goveijiment was to guard against an invasion; but 
the in.structi<ms given to I romp involved the ultimate certainty of\yar. 
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ge wae ordered to resist any attempt to exercise the right of search, 
Bad it should also be obsened that he neither received nor gave any 
instractions upon the important point of striking the flag. 

Meanwhile, although negotiations were still going on in London, 
the English Government also was busily preparing for all eventualities. 
The news of the decision to fit out the 150 ship.s reached Westminster 
on March 5; and the first of the Oiders of the Council of State designed 
to meet the new situation was dated March 8. The arrangements made 
mduded the reinforcement of the summer guard, the building of ships, 
and the purchase of ordnance. The nature of the emergency compelled 
the Government once more to rely in part upon armed merchantmen. 
On March 13 the Council required from all the ports a return of ships of 
SOO tons burden and over, fit to carry guns, and ordei'ed the owners of 
them to get them ready for sea. Tlie opening of hostilities might 
peiiapB have been delaved if the two navies had not come into prematuie 
BolliBion over the question of the flag. The action off Foike''tone on 
May 19, 1652, was then and afterwards supposed to have been the result 
of a premeditated attack by the Dutch fleet. It is, however, now 
lartain that the conflict was due to a misunderstanding between Troinp 
and Blake. The news was received by the Dutch Government with 
jomething like consternation ; but the English Commission of Enquiry 
reported that Tromp had deliberately provoked the conflict, and against 
this it was impossible for the adv ocates of reconciliation to make any 
'headway. Nor was it in England only that the tide of popular ex- 
citement was rising. The Dutch Govenuaent had always to reckon with 
the possibility of a rev olution in favour of the House of Orange, if they 
should appear to be sacrificing the national honour of which the 
■Stadholders had always been so jealous. Accordingly, on June 80, the 
final ruptui'e took place, and the Dutch ambassadors withdrew. One 
of them remarked j ust before their departure : “ The English are about to 
attack a mountain of gold ; we are about to attack a mountain of iron.’' 

The war opened with an English attack upon Dutch commerce. 
On June 26 Blake, with about sixty ships, set sail for the north. He was 
ordered “to take and seize upon the Dutch East India fleet homewaid 
bound," and to “ interrupt and disturb " the Dutch fishery upon the coast 
of Scotland and England, and the Dutch “ Ei^tland ” (or Baltic) trade, 
at the same time securing that of the Commonwealth. Ayscue with 
a small force was left in the Dowms to guard the mouth of the Thames, 
and to intercept Dutch commerce as it passed the narrow part of the 
Channel. On Julv 2 with nine ships he attacked the Dutch fleet home- 
ward bound from Portugal, and managed to take seven and burn three. 
Tromp had been prevented from an immediate pursuit of Blake by 
northerly winds ; and he therefore turned upon Ayscue in overwhelming 
force, with 96 ships of war and 10 fireships, and on July 11 prepared to 
attack him in the Downs, where he lay with only 16 sliipts. By great 
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Blake and Tromp in the North Sea. 
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good fortune, however, the wind dropped, and then blew strongly ^vom 
the south, making it impossible for tlie Dutcli to beat up against t^^ 
through tire Nanows, and at the same time giving the long-looked 
for opportunity for the pursuit of Blake. But it was only by this 
aeeident that Avseue escaped anniliilation. 

When ou July 11 Tromp started on his pursuit of Blake, he wsis 
without any certain information of the English admiral’s whereabouts, 
and was prepai-ed to “ search the whole of the North Sea, even as far as 
Shetland ” ; and it was off Shetland that he found him, fresh from the 
inglorious exploit of breaking up the herring fleet. But once more the 
weather befriended England. On July 2-5, a few hours after Tromp had 
succeeded in locating the English fleet, a great storm blew up from the 
south-west, converting the Shetlands into a dangerous lee shore for the 
Dutch, while they served to shelter Blake, who was north-east of them, 
from the furv of the gale. On the moining of the 26th Tromp could 
only muster 34 wajcships out of 92 and one fireship out of 7. Most of 
the missing ships ultimately reached Dutch ports in safety, but at 
the time they wei’e supposed to have been lost, and it was therefore 
decided to make for home. 

VlTen Tromp sailed away to the north, leaving Ayscue undamaged 
in the Downs, a situation w'as created w'hich compelled the Dutch 
Government to take further steps for the protection of that part of 
their commerce which passed through the Straits of Dover. For this 
puipose a new fleet of 2S men-of-war and 6 fireships, under the command 
of Michael de Ruyter, put to sea on August 1 escorting a number 
of merchantmen outward bound to Spain and Italy, and intended to 
meet the ships homeward bound. Meanwhile, the policy of the English 
Government was being determined by' precisely similar considerations. 
On July 20 instructions were sent to Ayscue to sail to the westward for 
the better security of the ships homeward bound from the Indies, the 
Straits, Guinea, Spain and Portugal, convoying them, if necessary, from 
the Land’s End, or Sciily, or even “further to sea.” Thus the two 
fighting fleets, drawn by identical motives, were moving westward along 
the great highway of trade ; and tire next action of the war was sure to 
be fought at the point at which they should meet. The fleets met 
, on August 16 between Plymouth and the coast of France ; and, in spite 
of the fact that Ayscue with his 40 men-of-w'ar and 5 fireships out- 
numbered the war fleet of the enemy, now reinforced, by somethin^’ like 
four to three, he was compelled, after a sharp engagement, to put into 
Plymouth to repair damages, and Ruyter was able to send his convov 
on its way. The disparity of forces was to a certain extent redressed 
by the fact that some of the merchantmen which Ruyter was escortino 
were armed, and it is possible that they took part in the fight In this 
engagement, as in the later battles of the war, the English fire was 
dix-ected mainly upon the hulls of the Dutch ships ; the Dutch, on the 
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®fher hand, fired at the masts, sails, and rigging, “ the enemy’s main 
design being to spoil them, in hope thereby to make the Ijetter use of 
tiheir fireships upon us.” It is also noticeable tliat both sides com- 
plained of the beluiviour of some of their (xiplains. 

The next action in the war was due to considerations of a different 
Knd. On bis return from the North Tromp had been suspended ; and 
tie command of his fleet had l>een gi\en to Vice-Admiral de With. 
To'B’ards the end of September de With found himself reinforced by 
En3rter, and set free for a moment by the safe aiTival of the horne- 
-waid-bound fleet from Spain and Italy fioni the necessity of protecting 
trade; he ■was therefore temjjted to strike diiectly at the English war- 
force in the hope of oierwhelming Bl^ike and obtaining coram.and of the 
"gea. For such an entei'jjrise tlie force at his disposal was iiiaderjuate ; 
but this was not realised at the time, and on Septemlier 25 he appeared 
-at the back of the Goodwins, intending to attack Blake a* he lay at 
anchor in the Downs. The weather, howeier, m.ide the opeiation 
impossible, and the action was not fought until September 28, wlien 
Slake took the initiati^e. and with sixty-eight sail encounteied the 
Dutch fleet of fifty -seien ships off the Kentish Knock, one of the most 
easterly of the sands which guard the mouth of the Thames. T’he fight 
b^au about five in the afternoon, “continuing till it was dai’k night.” 
The resistance of the Dutch, strenuous and fierce as it was at the 
hegiiming, was beaten dovn b_v sheer weight of metal and accuracy of 
ifire. They lost two ships in action and their fleet w'as fui’ther weakened 
by the withdrawal of about twent> more, most of them commanded by 
captains from Zeeland, who were hostile to the domination of Holland, 
■i?blch de IVith represented. On September 00 , theiefoie. de With 
■flecided to return home, under the enoneous impres.sion that Blake’s 
fleet had been strengthened In the arrival of sixteen large ships on the 
preceding day. 

The importance of the victory off the Kentish Knock appeai-s to have 
been exaggerated b} the English Government, who regarded the war as 
over for the year. The batteries constructed to protect the anchorage in 
the Downs were dismantled, and Blake was ordered to detach twenty 
AifB for service in the Mediterranean. Toivards the end of November, 
1652, he was left w^ith only forty -two ships of war in the Downs, besides 
&esiups and smaller craft. Meanwhile the Dutch Government had 
recalled Tromp to his command, and had been straining every nerve to 
*et forth another fleet. On November 21 Tromp put to sea from 
Helvoetsluys with a force which wa= soon augmented to eighty-eight siiips 

war, besides five fireships and eight .smaller ciaft. He wa--, however, 
bampmd by an enormous outward-bound convov ; and on the 22iid he 
baa with him altogetiier as inanv as 450 ships. Leaving hi^ merchantmen 
ofi the Flemish coast, on November 29 he appeared suddenly at the back 
of the Goo<lwins, and Blake decided to leave his anchorage and fight. 
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The two fleets came into action off Dungeness about three in the 
afternoon of November 30. The fight was stubbornly maintained with 
what a contemporaiy account describes as “bounteous rhetoric of powder 
and bullet ” until the combatants were separated by the darkness, when 
Blake, completely outmatched, retreated to Dover Road under cover of 
night, and the nest day returned to his anchorage in the Dovrns. The 
Dutch had succeeded in taking two ships ; besides this, one had been 
burnt, three blown up, and many others severely damaged. Besides his 
inferiority in force there was another cause for his defeat — “much 
baseness of spirit, not among the merchantmen only, but many of the 
State's ships.” The defence of the defaulting captains was that they 
“had not men enough to ply their tackle”; and the evidence of the want 
of seamen about this time makes this very probable. 

The effect of their victory off Dungeness W'as to transfer to the Dutch 
the control of the Channel ; and the great highway of Dutch trade once 
more sw'armed -with ships. English prizes were taken almost at pleasure, 
and a projected attack on the Thames itself was only abandoned for 
want of pilots. It was at this time, according to the popular fable, that 
Tromp hoisted a broom at his masthead to indicate that he had swept 
the English from the seas. There is of course no good authority for 
crediting so steady and sober-minded a seaman as Tromp with any such 
melodramatic proceeding. The year 1652 also closed badly for England 
elsewhere than in the Channel, for the Dutch established a decisive 
superiority in the Mediterranean, with the result that, early in 1653, 
the English Levant trade was at their mercy ; and their understanding 
with Denm3.rk led to the closing of the Sound against England, and the 
detention of English merchant ships bringing “Eastland commodities” 
from the Baltic. This cut the English navy off from the main source 
of its supply of hemp, tar, and certain kinds of timber and plank, but 
the starvation of the dockyards was averted, as naval stores came in 
slow'ly from various places in spite of the measures taken to intercept 
them, and the naval administrators of the Commonwealth displayed 
much ingenuity in opening new sources of supply. 

The defeat oiF Dungeness was followed by an enquirj' into its causes, 
and this in turn by extensive measures of reorganisation in the English 
navy, which were destined to exercise an important influence upon the 
issue of the war. A new scale of pay was adopted for officers and seamen- 
a new scheme was adopted for putting an end to the delays in the distri- 
bution of prize-money ; and, by the Laws of War and Ordinances of the 
Sea, published on December 25, 1652, captains and ships’ companies 
displaying reluctance to engage were rendered liable to the penalty of 
death, as also those guilty of slackness in defending a convoy."^ A 
change of the utmost importance was also made in the system upon 
which armed merchantmen wei-e hired. 'Ihe reluctance of the merdiant 
captains, who were often part-owners, to risk their ships in action, luwl 
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contributed not a little to the defeat off Dungeness. It was now' ordered 
that the captains of hired ships should be " chosen and placed by the 
State," and the other officers “ likewise to be approved of.” 

It was not until the middle of February, 1653, that Blake’s re- 
organised fleet of from seventy to eighty sail was fully manned ; but it 
was ready in time to dispute Tromp’s passage through the Channel, 
as he returned in charge of the homeward-bound merchantmen from the 
Mediterranean, and to compel him to fight the three days’ action of 
february 18-20, generally known as the battle “ off Portland.” Tromp 
had a fleet of about seventy-five sail, but he had to cover from 150 to 
300 merchant-ships, and to fight a rear-guard action. Moreover, the 
Butch were now to experience the enormous disadvantage of fighting far 
from their base. The English fleet was fresh from port and fuUy supplied 
with ammunition and stores ; while Tromp had had no opportunity 
A rqjlenishlng his magazines since the action off Dungeness, and ^-.as 
therefore obliged to husband his resources. It w'as only by a magnificeut 
display of judgment and seamanship that he was able to draw' off his 
<»nvoy homeward. Four Dutch ships of war w’ere taken and five sunk, 
sad it was claimed that as many as fifty merchant-ships were taken, but 
ffie information on this point cannot be accepted as entirely trustworthy. 
One English ship was sunk, one burned b} accident, and three disabled. 

From March to May, 1653, there was a luU in the major operations, 
but the silent pressure of navad war was beginning to be severely felt 
on both sides. It pro\ed impracticable in the long run efficiently to 
protect trade in the Channel, and the Dutch merchant traffic was being 
diverted to the long and dangerous route round the north of Scotland. 
The imperious necessity of protecting commerce on its newly chosen 
route at first drew Tromp to the north with convoys. The English 
fleet followed, but failed to meet him. The next encounter took place 
nearer home on June 2 and 3 off the Gabbard Shoal, east of Harwich. 
Tromp had with him 98 men-of-war and six fireships, while the 
Euglish fleet numbered 100 men-of-war with fi^e fireships; but the 
English ships were altogether superior in size and weight of metal, and 
the calmness of the sea was all to the advantage of the heavier English 
gnns. Administrative deficiencies also prepared the way for disa.ster, for 
after the first day’s fighting the Dutch found themselves short of powder; 
and on the second dav the English fleet was reinforced by Blake, with 
thirteen fiesh ships. Although Tromp was able to effect a retreat, he 
h)st twenty men-of-war, aJl of which had fallen to the enemy as prizes ; 
and the ^ghsh fleet could now blockade the Dutch ports, reduce to a 
standstill such trade as remained, and even plan — although not carry 
oat— a landing of troops. 

The establishment of a blockade of their coasts compelled the 
tanted Provinces to make a supreme effort to regain control of their 
own waters. The beaten fleet of Tromp wa-- refitted in the Meuse, and 
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de With collected a squadron in the Texel ; but the Dutch adiiire^re 
could achieve nothing of importance until they had united these two 
forces. It was Tromp’s attempt to do this in the teeth of Monck’s 
blockading fleet which led to the final battle of the w'ai-. On July 24 
Tromp put to sea with 80 men-of-war and five fireships ; and on July 28 
Monck left his anchorage with about 90 men-of-war and a number of 
smaller craft, and allowed himself to be drawn southward in pursuit of 
Tromp. He brought the Dutch rear to action off Katwijk; but the 
soldier had been out-manoeuvred by the seaman, and de With’s escape 
from the Texel was now assured. In the afternoon of the 30th he 
joined the main fleet with 27 men-of-war and four fireships; and 
on the 31st Monck found himself confronted oft“ Scheveningen by a 
numerically superior force. But once more the issue was decided by the 
larger ships and the heavier guns. Tromp fell as the fleets were coming 
into action, and was thus saved the humiliation of witnessing a great 
disaster. When the engagement was ended by the approach of night, 
the Dutch were in full flight towards the Texel, having lost heavily, 
both in ships and men. But the English fleet was too much damaged 
to keep the sea without refitting; and thus Tromp’s last achievement 
was to break the blockade and to open the sea once more to Dutch 
commerce, although at a prodigious cost. 

On the side of the United Provinces there was as yet no thought of 
giving up the conflict. A successor to Tromp was found in the person 
of Opdam, a land oiflcer, of whom a contemporary wrote : “ Never 
having sailed anywhere but on the canals of Holland, he was obliged to 
make up by his goodwill and courage for the naval experience in which 
he was deficient.” But much the same might have been said of Monck 
on his first appointment ; and Opdam was to have Ruyter as his 
Vice-Admiral. So considerable was the revival of energy and confidence, 
that nothing but want of provisions prevented the Dutch fleet from 
attacking the mouth of the Thames and endeavouring to block the river 
by means of sunken ships. But at the end of October de With’s fleet, 
riding off the Texel, encountered a furious gale from the north-west, by 
which half of it was destroyed or dismasted. The rest of the history of 
the war is concerned only with small captures on both sides. 

Of the two belligerents the Dutch were the more exhausted. The 
impossibility of completely pr-otecting their commerce had caused a 
shrinkage in the volume of sea-borne trade, and a consequent diminution 
in the area of productive business upon which the wealth of the country 
was based. Furthermore, the captures at sea had caused an actual trans- 
ference of fixed capital from one side to the other. The loss to Dutch 
commerce occasioned by the war may be measured from the fact that 
the prize goods sold in England in the seven months between July 27, 
1G52, and March 8, 1653 — at prices in all probability much below the 
normal market values — amounted to d?208,666. Thus peace, which ^vas 
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to England only a relief, was to the Dutch a vital necessity ; and this 
■jifference in the situation of the two countries was reflected in the 
j^rms of the treaty signed on April 5, 1654, The Dutch acknowledged 
flie English claim to a salute for the flag “ in the British seas,” under- 
took to pay compensation on account of the massacre at Amboina, 
promised to make good the losses of the owners of the English 
merchantmen detained in the Sound by the King of Denmark, and by 
implication accepted the Navigation Act. Each State also agreed to 
fimna its borders the enemies or rebels of the other. Commenting 
an this last provision from the Royahst point of view, Hyde >vrote; 
“The news of the treaty has struck us all dead.” But if the terms 
of peats ruined the Royalists, the war which it ended had helped to wreck 
the Commonwealth. The causes of the Restoration make up a whole 
chapter of history, but among them a prominent place mast ceiiainly 
be given to the financial exhaustion of the revolutionary State, 

If the naval operations of the First Dutch War are viewed as 
a whole, something of the nature of a progressive evolution may be 
detected in the strategical conceptions by which they were governed. 
It has been pointed out that this may be regarded as the first modem 
naval war, because it presents for the first time “vast concentrations 
of naval force merely for naval operations,” as distinguished from enter- 
prises like thass of Cadiz and Re — or even from that of the Spanish 
Anoada itself — in which naval force was employed to escort and cover 
a land expedition. But although in this bense it was a modem war, 
the employment and distribution of naval force wa-s not determined 
1^ moden rules. The war begins, not with an attempt to secure 
the command of the sea bv striking at the enemv's fleet, but with an 
eiger attack upon Dutch eommei'ce, which ignored altogether some of 
fla oonsidierations that weigh with modern naval strategists. 'VlTieii 
Sake sailed to the north with a large fleet to do what a large fleet wm 
ikA leqaiied for, he left Avtcue exposed to annihilation, and nothing 
bat tSse accideat of a change of wind 3 aTc>d him from destruction- In 
residing the destrcc-tion of Dutch ooiamerce as the priifliary ohjsx.'t of 
feE war, the instincts of the Ecglidi seamea of that day were not 
idtiD^tliier at Saiist, for the ij 2 .de of the Dutch IlepuLlic vrm its Tiffs. 
What did liot a.t first realise wai, ihgt the l*»t wav to attack 
Bfflansree was to find oat and dfetrov the eaemys fightiEg 8 . 0 - 1 . On 
Stt hand the iretnictions to Tromp and iris despstchtS' to the 
^ate* feaserai at the ooEming of the war :.'j, 2 gss'fc that the Dtrtel* istanieo 
We alkeaii y thlnkiBg apimi mcr* jc 3 c>de 7 a iioas. Wires Tjo.Tjp foliowfsd 
Bihhe I® the Borth, he had e^ddcntlT gTs-sped tee idea that thfe tj-stt way 
I® proSstit the herring-deet and pal zhs 

JBa mA of dsuigei" to fijid ai»d fighi the feet titat tkreateneci thisn, 
Nsstifrithitjaiding' Tiompls hreadth of T:.ew. *,t'££h his cocrej'p'TOd.e'ace 
Aisws to have iitsini sjjaa''ed in a. EseasiUEie: bv tsae who 
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instructed him, this principle nras not yet accepted as axiomatic ; and the 
Dutch Government was always under strong temptation to surrender to 
the merchants, and to make the protection of commerce the primarj' object 
of naval operations. So much was this the case that, generally speaking, 
the whole of the first phase of the war, so far as the engagement off 
Plymouth, was dominated by the idea of the destruction of commerce 
the one side and its protection on the other. But a development 
strategical conceptions can be traced in the later phases of the war ■ 
Although the modem plirases were not as yet in use, the battle off the 
Kentish Knock may be described as a deliberate attempt on the part 
of de With and Ruyter, now unhampered by convoys, to find and 
destroy the enemy’s fleet, and so to secure the command of the sea with 
all its ulterior advantages. The failure of this attempt threw the Dutch 
back once more upon the protection of trade; but their fleet was not 
limited to the business of convoy, and it went out of the track of trade 
to engage the British fleet. The action off Dungeness was fought to 
obtain command of the Channel and to free it to Dutch commerce ; but 
the reorganised English fleet challenged Dutch control in the action off 
Portland ; and the result of it closed the Channel, and diverted the trade 
of the Provinces to the longer route round the north of Scotland. In 
attacking off Portland, Blake may still have thought of himself as inter- 
cepting commerce; but the action off the Gabbard shows that the 
English also had now firmly grasped the importance of searching out 
and destroying the enemy’s fleet ; and the result of it enabled them to 
take the offensive and to blockade the Dutch upon their own coasts. 
Last of all, in the operations off the Texel, Tromp, by a stupendous 
effort, flung off the tightening coils, and set the Channel free. 

'Phe tactical problems involved in the history of the First Dutch War 
are at once important and difficult of solution. The contemporary 
accounts of the naval battles are incomplete, confused, and contradic- 
tory ; and the absence of conclusive evidence upon the points at issue 
establishes conditions favourable to controversy. The papers already 
published show that the Dutch fleets possessed a complete squadronal 
organisation. They were divided into three, four, and even five squad- 
rons; and each squadron was itself subdivided — usually into tliree 
divisions, each under its own commander. In the English fleet squadrons 
can be traced at least as far back as the expedition of Non-eys and 
Drake to Portugal in 1589, and they occur in the expeditions to Cadiz 
and Re. As far as the Dutch War was concerned, the foundation of a 
squadronal subdivision was laid on May 19, 1653, when Penn was 
appointed Vice-Admiral and Bourne Rear’- Admiral ; and it is clear that 
the English fleet was divided into three squadrons under Blake, Penn, 
and Bourne at the battle off the Kentish Knock, although at Dungeness, 
we are told, while “the Dutch had divided themselves into tliree 
battalions or squadrons, ours continued in one entire body,” 
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Another controversial question connected with the tactics of the 
Erst Dutch War is the battle formation of the fleets. At the be- 
ginning of the war the current conception of the way to fight an action 
was that expressed in Lindsey’s Instructions of 1695, and again in 
a slightly different form in the instructions given to Penn in 1648 — 
an assault by the admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral upon the 
corresponding ships of the enemy, the other ships to “ match themselves 
accordingly as they can,” and “ to secure one another as cause shall 
require.” Under this system the commander’s would manoeuvre for the 
wind, and, having gained it, would bear down upon and thrust them- 
selves through the hostile fleet, the ships of each squadron rallying 
round their own flagship. The action would then resolve itself into 
a general m^lee in which individuals would perform prodigies of valour ; 
hut there would be no attempt at concerted action on any important 
scale. Of such a kind was the first battle of the war, fought off 
Folkestone on May 19, 1652. The conflict was unpremeditated ; there is 
no satisfactory evidence of a regular battle formation ; and, after battle 
was joined, there appears to have been a general melee, the ships being 
crowded together at short range. It was only to be expected, however, 
that the experience gained from the first continuous series of fleet 
actions at sea would lead to a development of tactical conceptions; 
and in this war a remarkable advance is noticeable towards the establish- 
ment of the line ahead as the inevitable battle formation of fleets. 

But it is by no means easy to determine precisely how far the 
development of tactics towards the line ahead was carried by the seamen 
of the Commonwealth; for the meagre allusions in the contemporary 
accounts do not enable the historian to realise in imagination exactly 
how the battles were fought, and there is a standing temptation to 
interpret doubtful phrases in the interest of a preconceived idea. The 
whole of the evidence is now before us so far as the three days’ battle off 
Portland on February 18-20, 1653, and it is not too much to say that 
it contains no suggest I on of the existence of a line formation upon 
rather side. The common form for the description of these actions 
on the English side is to say that a particular flag-officer “ charged ” 
the enemy “ stoutly ” or made “ a furious assault,” and the context 
makes it probable that he was supported only by a group of ships. The 
formation of the Dutch fleet is indicated by Tromp’s Resolutions of 
June 20, 1652, “ On the distribution of the Fleet in case of its being 
attacked.” These provide that the vice-admiral’s squadron is to “ he or 
sail immediately ahead of the admiral,” and the rear-admiral’s “ close 
astern of the admiial ” ; but nothing is said about a line formation, and 
each captain is required only “ to keep near ” the flag-officer whom 
he serves. As each squadron had a divisional vdce-admiral and rear- 
^ffjniral, besides the admiral in command, these instructions when 
earned out in practice would have involved an orgamsation in small 
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grotips, but that tlie eSart prwlaoed was sot that ®f a feae 
appears from tiie conteiDporarv accotasts. It is espreislv stated 

U-jic-L ■*]aT' in a dose bcdy"" ai tlse baginning of ihe saAson 
iiiE Kentisii KeocI: ; and Gib5oii’’s account of the tattle off Foriiaiiid ii 
that the Duteh Sect in a body bore down upon the gecferais.’' 

The s-ction off the Gabbard on June 2, 1655, appears to bare im- 
pressfcd contemporaries fiomewbat differently from the earlier battles of the 
war. The older phrases sze not used to describe it, and an eye-witness 
obserTes of the English ffeet that the ships ‘‘did work together in better 
order than before, and seconded one another." The auction off Scheve- 
ningea on July 31, 1653, was also described as “ a Tery orderly battle.’’ 
These references to a better order are the way in which the ranteasparaij 
accounts redact what was not far short of a resolution in naral tactics. 
The wa}’' for this had been prepared by the reorganisation of the English 
narw which had taken place ju^t before the bailie of Portland- In tie 
earlier actions of the war the presence of large numbers of armed nier- 
chantEjeri would have been fatal to orderly fighting ; for the merchant 
captains, who were always trying to save their ships in action and could 
not be trusted to obey a ampie order to engage, would scarcely have 
been able to carry out fighting instructions which required concerted 
action of an elaborate kind and at the same time exposed individual 
ships to greater rirks. The reorganisation of 16-53. which placed the 
idled merchantmen in the charge of officers chosen by the State, was a 
condition precedent to the adoption of a tactical system in place of 
promiscuous fighting. 

The new tactical system was imposed upon the navy' when on 
5Iarth 29, 165-3, the Generals-at-sea — Blake, Desine, and Monck — issued 
the first Fighting Instructions which aimed at the line ahead as a battle 
formation ; and it was under these in.structions that tlie action off the 
Gabbard was foughL They required the ship? of each squadron, so 
soon as the signal to engage was given,' to “ endeavour to keep in a line” 
with their own flag-officer, unless he should be disabled ; iu which case 
his squadron “ shall endeavour to keep in a line with the admiral, or he 
that commands-in-chief next unto him, and nearest the enemy.” That 
an attempt was made to carry this out in practice appears from an 
account of the action of June 2 sent from the Hague, stating that the 
English “ put themselves into the order iu which they meant to fight, 
which was in file at half caunon-shot.” 

It should, however, be observed that the problem of the introduction 
of the line ahead is not of so simple a nature that it can be regarded as 
entirely solved by the issue of the Fighting Instructions of ilarch 29, 
1653. On the one hand it is usual for fighting instructions to crystallise 
previous experience rather than to establish a novelty, and the Eno'lish 
naval commanders must have been feeling their way towaids the new 
formation before they embodied it in formal instructions. It is probable 
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Efcjt the influence of Monde was exerted in favour of introducing 
®me of the orderliness of a land battle into battlcjs at sea ; but it 
iis not likely that Monck could have carried through a I’cvolution 
in tactics unless it had been justified by the larger naval experience 
lireadv acquired by his colleagues of longer service. On the other hand, 
dOnot^ the Instructions of 1653 establi.sh the line as a fomiation for 
g^tjadrons, it would be premature to conclude upon the evideni.'c at pi-escnt 
avaikble that we have here the single line ahead of later naval tactic.s. 
E is improbable that such a .system would spring suddenly into being in 
&!1 completeness to replace the older form of fighting; aiif), if such a 
jEvolntion in naval tactics actually took place, we should expect it to 
leave deep marks upon the history of the pi-oblem. In the ball le oil' 
fte Gabbard the English fleet consisted of one hundred men-of-war and 
ira fireships; in that off Scheveningen Monek had ninety men-of-wai- 
a number of smaller craft. If these had gone into action in a single 
:'lme ahead the difference in the formation from that of the earlier battles 


^Host have struck the contemporary imagination ; and, if so, it would 
fare teen reflected in contemporary narratives, v, hich would have teemed 
wish statements supplying positive e%ddence of the fact. A “ very oi-deiiy 
ifatOe’' appears a singularly inadequate phrase in w’hich to record so 
sbikifflg and obtrusive a change; and yet the documents at [jreseiit 
iacaessible yield nothing more definite. The one statement which, if 
would be conclusive, — that on July .31, 1653, the English fleet was 
ijfaiTO up for battle “ in a line more than four leagues long ” — rests on 
piffij&nable anthoritv. 

I Hie idea of the single line ahead is, no doubt, to be found in tlie 
Instructions oi' 1653; but. if practice rather than thwiry b 
ipSBH&red, the transition from promiscuous fighting to the single line 
i'^ad wonld appear to lie through an appihcation of the system to 
[jSilpadrciBs rather than to fleets. Hovicver this mav be, recent investiga- 
lisa has effectually disposed of the notion o.nce cuiTcnt among historians 
vlfat&enew system was boiTowed from the Dutch. The line abfiad and 
1% ssfsplicaiionB were English from the begi.rining, and there is no 
^MaetOTy evidence upon w'hich the Dutch admirals fian be crediiAd 
iidiiating the change. 


p-; llhffiE months after the signature of the treaty of piiace with the 
plwSEl Provinces England found herself drifting towa.rds a 
pSW-wifii Spain; and by the end of the year ]654 the pj'otector wa.- 
in caicydng out the Westei-n Design.'" The exjjedition oi 
j^Stesnnnd 'i enables, which sailed in DecfnJjcr, was the one irxvideejtiable 

P ; i«f Cromwell’s military caj'eer. He had apyroaebed the deuiih 
ficheme with some of the iri'esrtonsible optiiidsm vi' iiuclijigham ; 
he Bnterprise repj'oduced most faithfidlv ai! tbe administrative 
B widoh had ruined the expieditions to Cadiz anh lie. Altiiough 
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thft dsmeasonj oi Peno aa<3 Venables towards each other during the 
TOTage was reported as “ sweet and hopefoi,” the jealoasj between them 
accentnated the evils arising out of a divided authority. The soldiers 
were r.ot seasoned regiments, bat drafts from different parts of the 
conntrv' chosen bv their colonels for foreign service because tliey were. 

tome. The victuals were found to be defective, and the 
■•casualties of diseases. . .theit men are subjected to” in the ti-opics had 
not been sufSdentiy taken into account The troops landed in His- 
paniola on April 13. 1655, and marched to attack the city of Santo 
Domingo; but no satisfactory arrangements had been made to keep 
open communicstions with the fleet, and the want of supplies, and 
fc-peciaEv of water, reacted disastrously upon discipline. The attempt 
upon the city proved a hopeless failure, and on lilay 4 the expedition 
re-eobarked for Jamaica, Here success was cheap and easy, as the 
total Spanish population did not exceed 1-500 persons, and of these not 
more than 500 were capable of bearing arms. On June 25 Penn set 
sail for Hngland with his larger ships, leaving the frigates to guard the 
new acquisition and to look out for prizes; and soon afterwards his 
example was followed by Venables, — with some justification, as he was 
dangerously ill. An attempt was made to suggest that Jamaica was 
practically part of Hispaniola ; but to the Protector the failure of the 
expedition stood confessed. He had hoped to command the trade- 
route of the Spanish treasuie-ships, and, as he himself had phrased it, 
to “strive with the Spaniard for the mastery of all those seas." His 
great scheme had broken down, like those of Buckingham, — upon 
the details of administration — and at a prodigious cost in men and 
money he had acquired only a useless island. Yet, aftei' all, the 
occupation of Jamaica must be viewed as part of a greater whole. 
The Dutch War had given England the command of tl;e sen; and 
thus she was led to take the first step upon the road which was to 
lead to Empire in the West. 

The “Western Design” had grown out of the Protector’s rolntioiiH 
with Spain; his relations with France led to the adoption as a principle 
of the maintenance of a peimanent fleet in the Mediterranean, When 
Blake set sail on October 8, 1654, with twenty-four ship.s of war, his 
immediate purpose appears to have been to frustrate the oX{)edititm 
which the Duke of Guise was preparing for the conquest of Naples ; and 
it is probable that his presence in the Mediterranean goes fur to explain 
the ultimate abandonment of the project by France. But the cxpedibioii 
was also intended to protect the Levant trade against Ihc B/ubiiry 
corsairs, to show the flag in the Mediterranean porta, and to continue 
the reprisals against France. The problem of piracy was a Htandiiig 
perplexity of the English Government in the first half of the; NeventeentJi 
century, and attempts had already been made to deal with it. Ihiin- 
borow’s blockade of Sallee in 1637, in particular, is for acveiul ivanmts a 
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notable exploit in naval annals. He wa.s the first comniaudur to rwog- 
nise the value of the boatji of a Sfjuadron for purposes of Ijlockiwk* ; lift 
anticipated Blake in attacking forts with ships; and the proposals made 
bv him on his return home for dealing with Algiers by yjrotractt'd 
blockade anticipated the plan carried out in flharles li’s reign njtder 
Narhrough, Allin, and Herbert. Blake’s dealings with Tunis in IfioS 
mark another stage in the development of naval operations. 'I'unis 
iiadf was invulnerable; but Blake found nine of the Itey's men-of-war 
lying in the neighbouring harbo\ir of Porto Parina under the yjrotection 
<rf a fort and batteries. On April 4 be made hi« way into the harbour 
with fifteen sail, and silenced first the liatteries on the moles and then 
the guns of the ca.stie, “the Lord being ple.ased to favour us wjtli a 
gaitie gale off the sea, which cast all the smoke upon them an<l jnnAf mir 
work the more easy.'’ Meanwldle, under cover of the fire from the tship*), 
i* boats of execution” Ixjarded the Tun'r-^ian vessels, and set them on fire 
ifflitt by one. The fleet then waq>ed out again, having ioflirtwl njifiom 
lois upon the eneiET at the trifling cost of twenty-five kill';'! and forty 
;iH>imd£d. It was not the first ti.me that a fleet fi&fi »ucce-.Tsfully engaged 
dwae batteries, and the landing of troof/s ha/1 been covered in this way 
baToie; bat here we liave a r.av-il ope.'atio.n pure and simple, in which, 
'■wi&fflQt aBT landing of trootjs, the hreof s.hore ba.tterie* was ove/j^z/wered 
;ffldrileEoad direct feosQ the sea. In sj/ite of this exploit, Tnoi* rbimmt^l 
.(oWiiirate; but, when on .\pril 2S Blake appezsre/l before Algicn, he met 
^wilb quite a diflenenr reception. The treaty of J04f5, se/rcriog heedotn 
irf trade to Engiish nierrihants, and the exemption! fram of 

,;EtagJisSa5a*BB cs-ptcseii after that date, was fexlenskd to inks, hi tan is of 
.Soa&ffld ssbJ ireland, and nuniero-'ns oanrii’es were rao-sc/med, Bsaib/a 
.;*8dk isas cofflispletai iCLTse rears liter hy fitoaLes. Is .Janaary, IflSH, &e 
;^|HajnaS kdbie Tunis arKl obtainet from ~k& JJey a weaty pvotecrimg 
■'ISagSds fesde Sr«.iia iriterSar-aiiCS a-ot giring the warsn.’pe of each fifafa 
isiaaeK to fibe ®o>Tts of rfre 'j-siier r izxi firxB. Tbnis && rejiaefod! t/, 
aiiad (OifetsiLisd far iLe asirins: a treaty iiaailsr- to ihoee had 

'■.Sim Hsaife' mfilb ibie otter rteri-cai 

i Cite CktoJw S4, £&>5, peaioi waa iti’jjJ.'i -vHti Franffle : a fte Ciy.-; 
rfistfap ®B Ct'ikfaa’ I.5. tise C-aoteii ted tecated craJorr iwaf wr-y. srpa.s 
4 ,Dirini^ 1 lh»£!ffljffliiijuiK witeri nie-rv.osa' '.tia iiteteoK and 'ite terr.a i- 

'.dadfeEstME iisf wRfcr ibr in ferimsim, a jj^v-arirdi f;Aea 

ifflUi^Bpedl iia t&E SiLidiaia p'ivts f:v' uisr^~s:Ji 'rpras! tee ri'.ijiatsiT, a.'r.d- 

Eiici v^ riissid-wiste iwjus sf 

yj^BBEDali feiigijdi-., waa aterjeei a ’xte5,i-v,ift Pr Sfajite. Hia :>.p'piv;''.-"..v.viv,v. 

ri'sea, JarhUK’-T ft. iid-cri .' iaril tes teefl -'jif ccow;’'. - 
u’SaKasil SLas’sft Xsrtew -iatfli Iifate '33d». The 'V;w iv.o 

'-fcfe fe tee fefeu«!2?&-iiest, nnf ssoSiriiiig •nss.’sTt'i iot der.ie at telte 
^;.iar SgjKjjte ’WEnteris- teii asiaii da «■;; te.er teu’.r.ei' of Ivke 

-,3aaita®iu_ Myks aincj Miaurtegit tea'atii'u;?. rx;' iji.u'Jfe Lipeft: 
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their secondary objects; and one of these was to occupy a point in 
Spanish temtory from which they could control the Straits and 
intercept any expedition for the relief or reconquest of Jamaica. The 
first suggestion for the occupation of Gibraltar as a naval base had been 
made at a Council of War held at sea on October 20, 1625, to decide on 
the objective of the ill-fated expedition which went to Cadiz. During 
the winter of 1651 Penn had used Gibraltar as an anchorage when 
he was watching the Straits night and day for prizes ; and Blake 
himself had already had abundant opportunities of appreciating the 
importance of the rock which commands what has been called the 
“ Mediterranean defile.” Thus it was only a further step upon a road 
already taken when it was now proposed to seize and occupy Gibraltar. 
It is probable that the project had been already discussed with the 
Protector before the expedition sailed, and he recommended it in a 
despatch of April 28 ; but this did not reach the Generals-at-sea until 
after the idea had been abandoned as impracticable; and a second 
reconnaissance only convinced them that the place could not be taken 
without a land force of 4000 or 5000 men. The generals tberefoi-e 
contented themselves with maintaining the blockade of Cadiz. It was 
in the course of this operation that Richard Stayner, one of Blake’s 
best captains, with only three ships in action, attacked and nearly 
destroyed the Spanish Plate fleet of eight sail on September 9, 1653. 
One of the prizes was a great treasure-galleon valued at jP600,000, 
while the total loss to Spain was something like two millions. 

After the destruction of the Plate fleet Stayner and Mountagu with 
several of the larger ships went home ; but Blake, undertaking a new de- 
parture in naval warfare, maintained the blockade of the Spanish coast 
all the winter through. Not long after Stayner had rejoined him in the 
spring, news reached him that the silver-fleet from America had got as far 
as Santa Cruz in Teneriffe. On April 20, 1657, he arrived there with 
23 ships, to find the fleet moored hi the harbour under the protection of the 
castle and a number of smaller forts and entrenchments. The harbour 
was not an easy one to get out of, especially as the breeze was off the 
sea, and Blake had to take great risks. He stood into the bay with the 
flowing tide, intending to destroy the ships and forts, and come out when 
the tide turned. Any miscalculation in point of time might have meant 
a grave disaster, but Blake’s confidence in his guns was not misplaced. 
By three o’clock in the afternoon every Spanish ship was sunk, blown up, 
or burnt, without serious loss to the English fleet, which drew off on the 
ebb as its commander had intended. The legend is now rejected that 
the retirement was assisted by an almost miraculous change of wind. 

The blow struck at Santa Cruz had great results. The destruction of 
the silver -fleet, and the interruption by England’s sea power of the flow 
of treasure from the New World, disorganised the mili tary operations 
of Spain both in Portugal and Flandei-s. With this great achievement 
the work of Blake was ended, and he was ordered home ; but he died on 
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Ijoard his ship on August 7, 1657, at the entrance to Plymouth Sound. 
His successor, Captain John Stoakes, maintained the power of England 
off the coast of Spain and in the Mediten-anean ; but the political 
troubles which preceded the Restoiation were felt far away from the 
centre, and in June, 1659, Stoakes was recalled. 

In the year 1657 the English military and naval forces found a 
new objective, and in alliance with France they were directed against 
Maidyk and Dunkirk. The share of the naty in this enterpi’ise was 
limit^ to the maintenance of a fleet of twenty-.six ships ofl' Dunkiik to 
cover the military operations and to cooperate with the besieging army. 
In March, 1659, also, an English fleet under Mountagu was ordered to 
fte Sound, to arrange, and if necessary to enforce, in conjunction with 
the Dutch, such a peace between Denmark and Sweden as should prevent 
die Baltic becoming a Swedish lake. The experience of the Dutch War 
had shown how important free access to Eastland commodities w'as to 
both the great naval Powers. 

^Meanwhile the tide of events was beginning to run strongly towards 
"a Bestoration. The revolutionary Governments of the period of the 
Commonwealth had been based upon military power, and except for 
Monckjwho combined the parts, it may be said that the Restoiation was 
■effected by soldiers and not by seamen. But no opposition came fiom 
fiff navy. Mountagu's resolution in favour of the King was adopted on 
May S, 1650, at a Council of War, without a dissentient voice; and 
Pepys tells us that “ all the fleet took it in a transport of joy.” On 
May 13 the fleet sailed from the Dowms, and on the 35th it reappeared 
wilh the King on board; and thus the w’eapon of naval power first 
feged by the Stew art House passed into its keeping again. But in the 
interval this weapon had acquired a keener temper and had been wielde<i 
by stronger hands. England as a military State, disposing of a veteran 
army, must in any case base exercised an iroportent influence upon the 
system of States to which she belonged. But Englami, armed on land, 
was also armed at sea, and a penod which had begun with the in- 
■^edive expeditions of Charles I’s reign, ended with intervention 
'fiwaywhere, supported by a naval and military force which seemed 
■almost irresistible. Thus the Commonwealth niav be regarded as a 
jsnod of transition between the naval tradition of Elizabeiii and tiie 
^noclem conception of the English navy. It is cuiious to I'uid this 
EJQSt strikingly expressed hr a siatesiaan who during the impres jonable 
ysars of youth had liiraseif watched the gi’eat conflict bitvvvwi i* c 
PjDgiifih and the Dutch for na\al supremacy, ishafle'bury. w' o seiiea 
'Under Cromwell, and wEo was still a loung man at the ResiwarTou. had 
been nonn.siied in a period of re-volution upon the idca^ of tiic lut ire, 
and he put one of these into words wBen he said to the Pension Parlia- 
ment; ‘‘Tiiere is not so lawful or commendable a jealousy m the woiid, 
an Englishman’s of the gi-owiiig gieanness of any Pnnee at sea.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SCOTLAND FROM THE ACCESSION OF CHARLES I 
TO THE RESTORATION. 

Before the accession of Charles I Scotland had already had 
experience of an absentee King; in the twenty-two years during 
which James ruled the two kingdoms he had but once visited his 
native country, and his visit had extended to less than eleven weeks. 
But in the case of James there always remained the closest relation 
between himself and his northern subjects. Of none of their Kings 
had the Scots a more vi\nd impression than of the son of Mary 
Stewart — an impression partly due to his personal idiosyncrasies, and 
partly to the peculiar circumstances of his reign. As the result of 
the Reformation, a national consciousness had been awakened which 
had quickened the popular interest in all the actions of the Government 
to a degree unknown at any previous period. Nor had any former King 
of Scots shown such a direct and pemistent interest in every question 
that bore however remotely on the relations of the Crown to the subject. 
Thus it was that James and his Scottish people had come to a mutual 
understanding of each other’s character and affinities which his long 
absence could not whoUy efface. It was James’ boast that he “knew 
the stomach” of his Scottish subjects, and his subjects had an equal 
knowledge of his own. In the case of his son it was wholly different. 
As we follow the events of Charles’ reign, we have a difficulty in deciding 
whether King or people most completely misunderstood each other. Of 
the peculiarities of the Scottish intellect and temper, of the general con- 
ditions of the country which were the net result of its previous history, 
Charles to the last showed hardly a glimmering of knowledge, or 
even of appreciation. On the other hand, the Scots showed an equal 
inability to understand the character and motives and ends of a King 
whose ideals and methods of government seemed to them expressly 
directed against their national traditions and aspirations. In time they 
came to form a definite conception of him as their prince ; but the man 
Charles remained to them a mystery to the end. 
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The Scottish Constitution, as Charles had inherited it from his father, 
made him virtually an absolute monarch. By a simple and effective 
process James had converted Parliament into a “ bai'on court.” As the 
business of the Scottish Parliament was arranged, it was directed and 
controlled by the “Lords of the Articles,” and since their origin the 
election of these officials had been a ground of contention between the 
Crown and the Estates. The persistency and astuteness of James secured 
their election by the Crown, with the result that Parliament in aU 
matters of high policy became the simple instrument of his will. From 
the date of his migration to England, ijideed, it was not through Parlia- 
ment but through his Privy Council that he governed Scotland, and of 
the one he was as uncontrolled master as he was of the other. In previous 
reigns the members of the Council had been chosen partly by the Estates 
and partly by the King; but, favoured by peculiar circumstances, James 
had succeeded in acquiring the sole privilege of nominating every member 
of the body. It was no vain boast, therefore, wlien James addressed his 
English Parliament in these words : — “ This I must say for Scotland, and 
may truly vaunt it ; here I sit and govern it with my pen ; I write and 
it is done ; and by a Clerk of the Council I govern Scotland now — which 
others could not do by the sword.” 

In the Church James had made himself as supreme as in the State. 
It was mainly by the exercise of the royal authority that he had imposed 
Episcopacy on the country ; for no collective expression of the national 
will had demanded it ; and, as the new ecclesiastical system was constituted, 
it completed his conception of an ideal State. He nominated the Bishops 
on the same grounds as he nominated the Privy Councillors and the 
Lords of the Articles — the agreement of their views with his ovm on all 
questions that concerned the royal prerogative. But before the close of 
his reign James had been significantly reminded that there was a limit 
to his interference Avith the national conscience. He had successful!) 
substituted the Episcopal for the Presbyterian form of Church govern- 
ment ; but when, by the Five Articles of Perth, he sought to introduce 
novel rites and ceremonies (kneeling at Communion, Private Communion 
in cases of necessity. Private Baptism in like cases, the observance of the 
great annual festivals of the Christian Church, and Confirmation by 
the Bishops), he was Avarned alike by bis ecclesiastical advisers and by the 
feeling of the nation that he was ventnring on a dangerous way. Em- 
boldened by his triumph over previous opposition, however, James through 
dexterous management procured the sanction of the Articles by both 
General Assembly and Parliament. But the double sanction commended 
them none the more to the nation. “And for oim Church matters,” 
wrote Archbishop Spottiswoode, who had from the first been James' 
most trusted adviser in Church affairs, “they are gone unless another 
course be taken.” It was the heritage of these Five Articles that com- 
mitted Charles to the policy which in his eyes was a Divine mission, but 
<’H. xm. 



J'mdendm of Charles government 

»hK;b in thfc fcV'A of his subjects invoKed the forteitare of bis light tL> 
nJt- over ihcui. 

'Sill- jjfcri'ni from the accession of CSiarles in 162-5 till iiis corormlion 
in the (imp'd of Hol)ro(xi in 16-33 was exempt from those ei-ril ooin- 
muliotih that were to give the remaiccer of his reign it? disasti'OJt’ 
cl!-.tiufiion in the national history. Yet in Scotland as in England 
tlicM- vtars saw unmistakable symptoms of the future reToIt ths.t 
U) cleave both kingdoms in twain. During these eight years the train 
wa.s cflictually laid for that breach between Charles and his Scottish 
subjects which involved the National Covenant, the Solemn League and 
Covenant, and the collapse of the royal authority for a space of more 
than twenty years. It was through the joint action of the people 
and the nobility that these results were accomplished, and it was by 
Charles’ policy diu-ing the opening years of his reign that the alliance 
between these two classes of his subjects was prepared. By an unhappy 
coincidence Charles at one and the same time alienated both his Scottish 
commons and nobility. 

The prime concern of the people at large was the maintenance of 
that form of Protestantism which was their inheritance from the 
Reformation, and since Scottish Protestantism had come to birth it had 
been haunted by one constant dread — dread of Roman Catholicism, with 
which Scotland had yet more completely broken than any other country. 
But by the drst acts of his reign Charles raised suspicions of the 
soundness of his Protestantism among his Scottish subjects, which were 
never allayed and rendered a mutual undemtanding impossible. His 
marriage with the Catholic Henrietta. Maria, unpopular in England, was 
incomprehensible to Scottish Protestants, to whom anv compromise with 
Rome was at once a menace to their faith and the abandonment of a 
fundamental principle. Charles’ attitude towards the Five Articles of 
Perth (always regarded as a papistical backsliding) gave further groand 
for alarm regarding his future ecclesiastical policy. Wliile he waived 
them in favour of such ministers as had taken Orders before their 
enactment, he made it distinctly understood that the Articles were 
henceforward to be the indisputable law of the CBurch. As vet the 
wide-spread discontent with these actions of the King could not express 
itself in open revolt; but by frequent meetings (prohibited by law), 
ministers and congregations mutually encouraged their fears and fostered 
the spirit which was to produce the Covenants. 

Along other lines of bis policy Charles equally alienated his nobles, 
by whose support, it is to be noted, his father had been enabled to give 
effect to his innovations in (Church and State. Even under James^the 
nobility had sbow-n .signs of restiveness at the status and authority that 
had been conferred on the Bishops. It was speedily seen, however, that 
Charles meant to go beyond his fether in the bestowal of place and 
power on ecclesiastics, in reconstituting the Privy Council in 1626 he 
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admitted five Bishops and the Primate Spottiswoode, who by Charles’ 
express order was to take precedence of every subject. As in subsequent 
reconstructions of the Council Charles still further increased the number 
of ecclesiastical members, the nobles could not misunderstand hi® 
deliberate intention of giving the first place in his councils to churchmen, 
equally in affairs of Church and State. To the nobles of every shade of 
religious opinion, therefore, the whole episcopal order became a growing 
offence, and the overthrow of the Bishops was more than a subsidiary 
motive when as a body they threw themselves into the great revolt. 

But it was another action of Charles, that, apart from purely religious 
motives, determined the Scottish nobles in joining the people in their 
uprising against his general policy In this action, also, they saw only a 
deliberate purpose to weaken their order and to deprive them of their 
ancient standing in the country. In the first year of his reign Charles 
announced his intention of revoking all grants of Church and Crown 
lands since the beginning of the reign of Mary. Such an Act of 
Revocation was no new thing in Scotland ; but previous revocations had 
•been restricted to grants that had been made diuing each Eng’s 
minority. There was hardly a family of consequence that would 
not in more or less degree be injuriously affected alike in its posses- 
sions and standing by the operation of Charles’ measure. The nobles 
would be the main sufferers by the transactions, but the burghs, the 
Bishops, and even the lower clergy, all of whom had profited at one time 
or other by grants of Church lands, regarded the sweeping revocation 
with grave alarm. 

In revoking the Church lands Charles might be accused of a high- 
handed action, taken mainly in the interest of the Crown ; but conjoined 
with this measure there v as another proposal which was undoubtedly in 
the public interest, and which Charles held out as the great inducement to 
the acceptance of his scheme. Besides the Church lands which had been 
so lavishly bestowed by the Crown, there had been equally lavish grants 
of the teinds or tithes, which had formed a substantial proportion of the 
revenue of the pre-Rcformation Church. As these teinds had been 
promiscuously granted to persons other than the owners of the lands on 
which they were levied, the consequence had been equally disastrous to 
landowners and clergy. It was the intolerable grievance of the former 
that they could not remove their crops, exposed to all the changes of 
weather, till the “ titular of the tithes,” as he was called, had laid Ins 
hands on the proportion that accrued to him, while the clergy complained 
that they received only a fraction of the teinds, which by right should 
have been their exclusive property. Charles’ proposal for remedying 
these evils was simple and effective ; every landholder or heritor was 
to have the privilege, if he chose to use it, of purchasing his own teinds 
from the titulars. Eluring as this inducement must have been to many 
of his subjects, it was in defiance of opposition at every step that 
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Charles gave effect to his revolutionary measure. At length, in a Con- 
vention of the Estates which met in 1G29, Charles definitely announced 
the arrangements he had adopted in the case of the Church lands and 
the teinds alike. For the revoked lands the Crown was to indemnify 
their owners at the rate of ten years’ purchase — nine years’ purchase 
being fixed as the heritable value of the teinds. As the future was to 
show, the Act of Revocation was at once an economical and a political 
fact of the first importance. In the end it placed the stipends of the 
clergy on a secure basis — a happy arrangement which had been unkno\vn 
since the Reformation. From the political consequences of the Act 
Charles was himself to be the chief sufferer. By the nobility in general 
it was regarded as a deliberate assault on their order ; and their resent- 
ment was in proportion to the sense of their diminished wealth and 
authority. According to the contemporaiy chronicler, Sir James Balfour, 
Lyon iCing-of-Arms, the Act of Revocation was “ the ground-stone of 
ail the mischief that followed after, both to this King’s government 
and family.” The statement is doubtless an exaggeration ; but by 
slighting his nobles in favour of ecclesiastics, and by reducing their 
estates and oveiriding their privileges, Charles had supplied their order 
nith potent motives to hold a reckoning with the royal authority when 
the opportunity should come. 

During the interval of eight years between Charles’ accession and his 
first visit to Scotland in 1633 it was through his Privy Council that he 
had directed the affairs of the country alike in Church and State. As it 
was at once a legislative, an executive, and a judicial body, every interest 
of the subject came more or less directly imder its cognisance ; but it is 
in two directions of its activity during the period prior to Charles’ visit 
that we find an immediate and significant bearing on the momentous 
events that were to follow. Throughout the whole period there was one 
matter which beyond all others preoccupied the Council — the extirpation 
of Roman Catholicism throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
Not a year passed without the proclamation of penal laws against the 
Catholics as a body, and without an active prosecution of prominent 
individuals. In 1629 the action of the Council culminated in a measure 
meant once for aU to cleanse the country of the dreaded pest. Com- 
missioners were appointed for every part of the kingdom with express 
powers to seize “all and sundry Jesuits, seminary and mass priests, 
and excommunicated rebellious papists,” as w'ell as all persons “going 
in pilgrimage to chapels and wells.” The motive for this furious pro- 
ceeding was not merely religious zeal but the general conviction that the 
numbers and influence of Catholics in the country were a serious menace 
to the stability of the kingdom. In the subsequent national revolt 
against the ecclesiastical policy of Charles it was this dread of a Catholic 
reaction that influenced the mind of all classes beyond every other 
motive. The National Covenant was a national bond of defence and 
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aggression against every influence and tendency that favoured the religion 
of Rome. 

Next to the extirpation of Popery the business which most con- 
tinuously occupied the Council was the maintenance of law and order in 
the Highlands, Islands, and Borders. By its o^vn admission the Council 
signally failed in this object. During the last years of James’ reign 
these districts had been reduced to a state of tranquillity and order such 
as had been unknown at any previous period ; but his son, engrossed in 
the affairs of his southern kingdom, had neither leisure nor inclination to 
pay the same attention to these “ peccant parts ” of the country. Fi’om 
the beginning of his reign, therefore, there had been a gradual slackening 
of discipline equally on the Borders and in the Highlands. Due allow- 
ance must always be made for the exaggerated language of statutes, but, 
after every legitimate reserve, the following sentence from a proclamation 
denouncing the Marquis of Huntly and a long list of other pei-sons, 
reveals a state of things little short of anarchy. “ Disorders are grown 
to that height that almost nowhere in the North Country can any of his 
Majesty’s subjects promise safety to their persons or means, the breach 
of his Majesty’s peace in these parts being so universal and fearful as the 
very burghs and towns themselves are in continual danger and fear of 
some sudden surprise by fire or otherwise from these broken men.” The 
impotence of the Council in the discharge of its most important function 
had at once a general and a particular result in the impending contest 
between the Crown and the people. An impression grew that Charles’ 
government was directed by a hand less firm than his father’s, and the 
anarchy of the Highlands prepared a field for the future exploits of 
Montrose. 

Almost every year from his succession Charles had given a promise 
that he would visit Scotland to receive his crown ; but at length, after- 
eight years, he crossed the Border and entered his northern capital on 
June 15, 1633. The central and public event of his visit was to he 
his coronation in the Chapel of Holyrood ; but, as Parliament had been 
specially summoned to meet during his sojourn, it was well understood 
that business would be transacted of the first impor-tairce for the country. 
As the affairs of the Church had been the engrossing matter of public- 
interest both in his own and his father’s reign, the momentous question 
of the hour was how he would declare himself with regard to the Five 
Articles of Perth which had been tormenting the consciences of so large 
a proportion of his people. By the time his visit was completed, 
every doubt was removed regarding Charles’ future ecclesiastical policy. 
By his own overt actions and by the measui-es he imposed on his 
Parliament, he definitely declared his intention to carry his father’s policy 
to its legitimate conclusion. In the ceremony of the coronation the 
rites of the Church of England were ostentatiously followed. To the 
horror of such Presbyterians as the historian John Row, the officiating 
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Bishops appeared in full Anglican costume ; there were candles, the 
semblance of an altar, and a crucifix before which the Bishops bowed as 
they passed. In the church of St Giles on the following Sunday two 
English chaplains, we are told by the same historian, “acted their 
English service” — the service being immediately followed by a noisy 
banquet in a neighbouring mansion. 

Long before Charles’ coming, steps had been taken to man the 
Parliament with persons who would record their votes as desired. 
James VI, if he had not invented the method by which this process was 
accomplished, had at least greatly improved it. The process was a 
simple and effective one ; in the case of the commissioners for the burghs 
the Privy Council brought convincing pressure to bear on the electing 
magistrates, who were dismissible at its pleasure ; and the sheriffs of the 
counties, appointed by the Crown, did a similar service in the election 
of the representatives of the lesser barons. But, as the business of the 
House was conducted, such precautions were hardly necessary. As has 
already been said, the direction and control of such measures as were 
proposed was entirely in the hands of the Lords of the Articles. The 
method of passing bills into law had likewise been perfected in the previous 
reign : the Lords of the Articles drafted the bills, and, without any special 
debate on each, the vote was taken on them in the mass. The success 
of this ingenious arrangement depended solely on the Lords of the 
Articles, and James had made sure of the satisfactory action of these 
officials. The Lords of the Articles were twenty-four in number, eight 
being chosen to represent each of the three Estates, the greater barons, 
the Bishops, and the lesser barons and burgesses. In reigns previous to 
that of James, when the powers of the Crorvn and the Parliament were 
more equally balanced, it had been the rule that each Estate should 
choose its own Lords of the Articles, but in his persistent extension of 
the prerogative James had set this rule aside along with so many others. 
As the arrangement for their election was settled by James and followed 
by Charles, the nobles chose eight Lords from the Bishops (all, be it 
noted, the King’s nominees), the eight Bishops chose eight from the 
nobles, and the sixteen together chose eight from the lesser barons and 
burgesses. Thus the Bishops virtually elected the whole body of the 
Lords of the Articles, and Parliament was thereby reduced to the footing 
of a “ baron court.” 

Among the Acts passed by the Parliament in the manner described, 
two only were of pre-eminent importance for the future development of 
the reigp. By the one all the Acts of James VI touching religion — 
that enforcing the Five Articles of Perth among them — were approved 
and sanctioned ; by the other it was ordained that during Divine service 
^d sermon Bishops were to array themselves in “whites,” and the 
inferior clergy in surplices. In spite of aU the precautions taken to 
secure a unanimous vote the House gave emphatic proof that it was 
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not of one mind regarding the measures it was asked to approve. A 
general protest was drawi up against the method of voting, but, before 
all the protesters could sign, the Parliament had risen ; and in the final 
vote on the collective legislation the majority was so narrow that there 
■was a suspicion of a dishonest count. By the two Acts regarding 
religion, Charles had unmistakably sho\vn what was to be his future 
ecclesiastical policy ; but, if fm-ther evidence were wanting, he gave it 
emphatically by refusing to look at a petition by the ministers in which 
they called his attention to “the disordered estate of the Reformed 
Kirk.” Yet, when on July 18, 1633, he left his northern capital, he 
could with justice say that according to the letter of the law, in both 
Church and State, he had left things precisely as he had found them. 

It was speedily made plain that the opposition to his policy had 
made no impression on the mind of Charles. The place and power 
assigned to the Bishops was, as he must have known, equally distasteful to 
the nobility and to his subjects in general : yet, in the September following 
his departure, he added to their number by creating a diocese of 
Edinburgh, a diocese unknown to the pre-Reformation Church. In 
October he sent down prescriptions regarding the apparel of the clergy, 
and in the same month gave orders that the English liturgy shoidd 
be used in the Chapel Royal in Holyrood and in the University of 
St Andrews, the abode of the metropolitan, Spottiswoode. In October, 
1634, he revived the Court of High Commission, which had been created 
by his father for the punishment of ecclesiastical offences, enlarging 
its powers to an extent that made it a veritable Inquisition. The 
appointment (January, 1635) of Spottiswoode to the Lord Chancellor- 
ship, an office which had not been held by an ecclesiastic since the 
Reformation, was a further plain hint to the nobles that they were to 
give place to the Bishops in State as well as in Church. The proceedings 
in the famous trial of Lord Balmerino afforded a striking example of 
the extent to which Charles wsis prepared to strain the prerogative. 
The nobles, defeated in their protest during the late meeting of the 
Estates, had subsequently drawn up a remonstrance which Charles 
refused to receive. A copy of the document, with mitigating alterations 
in Balmerino’s hand, came into the pos.session of Spottiswoode, who, 
contrary to his usual moderate policy, sent it to Charles and m'ged that 
Balmerino should be called to account. For more than a year (1634-5) 
the trial was allowed to drag on, and on grounds so specious and flimsy 
that loyalists so dissimilar as Laud and Drummond of Hawthornden 
denounced its folly and injustice. By a majority of one the judges 
found him guilty; but by the advice of Laud Charles eventually granted 
him a conditional pardon. Yet, as affairs now stood in the country, 
the pardon was of as evil effect as the trial itself. The injustice of 
the proceedings had roused the indignation of all classes, and especi- 
®lly of the nobles who had seen their own order menaced in the 
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case of Balmerino; and now the ominous discovery was made that 
the Government could be influenced by public opinion. 

The actual breach between Charles and his subjects came in the year 
1636 ; and the Act by which it was effected was, in the opinion of Charles’ 
own best friends, one of the most fatuous in the history of his reign. 
Throughout all the ecclesiastical changes under James VI, Knox’ Book 
of Common Order and the Second Book of Discipline had held their 
place as containing the authoritative declai-ation of the polity and ritual 
of the Church. In point of fact, however, neither of these formularies 
was applicable to the Chm’ch as it now' existed under the sanction of the 
State, and a new formular}' was needed to define its actual character and 
position. In the portentous Book of Canons, which had passed the 
Great Seal in May, 1635, Charles now announced to his Scottish subjects 
what w'as henceforth to be accepted as the polity and ritual of their 
national Church. The contents of the book, its origin, and the method 
by which it was imposed, equally offended all classes in the country. 
James VI in all his ecclesiastical innovations had studiously gone through 
the form of procuring the sanction of the General Assembly and the 
Estates, but solely by his own fiat Charles now imposed his Book of 
Canons on the country. Moreover, the implications of the book itself 
considerably transcended the limits of the authority which his father 
had ever claimed in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. James had never 
declared in so uncompromising a fashion his headship of the Church and 
his sovereignty in tlie State. In its prescription of rites and ceremonies 
it went so far beyond vrhat had been known in Scotland since the 
Reformation, that it was universally held to be a papistical much more 
than a Protestant document. By a wanton defiance of public opinion, 
moreover, the book even commanded the acceptance of a Litui-gy which 
had not yet appeared, and the contents of which were unknown except 
to certain of the Scottish Bishops who were in Charles’ confidence. 
In Clareudon’s words, the. Canons “ appeared to be so many new laws 
imposed upon the whole kingdom by the King’s sole authority, and 
contrived by a few private men of whom they had no good opinion, and 
who were strangers to the nation ; so that it was thought no other than 
a subjection to England by receiving laws from thence, of which they 
were most jealous, and which they most passionately abhon-ed.” Charles 
had, in fact, created a .situation similar to that which Mary of Lorraine 
had created on the eve of the Reformation : he had effected a bond 
between patriotism and religious scruples; and the result in each case 
was a revolution. 

On December 20, 1636, the Privy Council, which as a body had no 
i-esponsihility for the action, formally announced that the promised 
Liturgy would shortly appear, and that on its appearance it would be 
enforced as the only legal form of worship in the Scottish Church. Everv 
mmister was to procure two copies — ^an injunction which the Council 
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subsequently explained as being meant only to secure the ministers’ own 
edification, and not the imposition of the book on their congregations. 
In May of the following year the long-dreaded volume at length made 
its appearance, and its contents confirmed the liveliest fears of the nation. 
To a liturgy in itself there was no general opposition, as Knox’ Book 
of Common Order had been in use since the Reformation ; but to this 
paiticular Liturgy there were many and insuperable objections. It 
was imiversally believed that it was mainly the work of one man — 
Archbishop Laud, an Englishman, and, as was the common conviction, 
a papist at heart. Tainted at its source, the book in the eyes of the 
great majority of all classes bore all the marks of its origin. In its 
variations from the English Service Book on which it was based it was 
indignantly noted that its authors had made debberate approximations 
to the usages of Rome. A “ Popish-English-Scottish-Mass-Service-Book” 
— such was its summary characterisation by Row ; and the fate of the 
book was to show that patriotism and religion had in equal measure 
been evoked to withstand it. 

By the imposition of “Laud’s Liturgy,” as the book came to be popu- 
larly called, the issue was fairly joined between Charles and the Scottish 
people. As the future was to show, the gulf that divided them was one 
that could not be bridged. With a show of justice Charles could say 
that in all his actions he had but followed the precedent of his father ; 
for James had claimed and had all but made good his claim to be 
“supreme governor of this kingdom over all persons and in all causes,” 
and, such being the extent of his prerogative, it seemed to his son but a 
cumbereome form to consult Parliament and General Assemblies. Yet 
the very disregard of consequences which characterised his action is the 
proof of the sincerity of his convictions. He had seen evidence not to 
be mistaken that the nobility as an order were now arrayed against him, 
while even among the Bishops it was only a minority of his own creation 
that cordially supported the Book of Canons and the new Liturgy. To 
every eye that could discern the signs of the times it was evident that 
only by an armed force could Charles maintain the ground he had taken ; 
but now as ever it seemed to him that the rage of a people against their 
prince was but a temporary madness witb which they were stricken for 
their sins. 

On July 23 the new Liturgy was introduced in the Church of 
St GUes, Edinburgh, in the presence of the Archbishop of St Anch'ews, 
the Lords of the Privy Council, and the Lords of Session, The historic 
tumult that ensued was the first open defiance of the royal authority, 
and proved to be the beginning of revolution. So defiant continued the 
opposition of the Edinburgh populace to the book that, in spite of the 
threats of Charles and his Council, it could not find a hearing in any 
church in the city ; and in every part of the countrj' it encoimtered the 
same determined resistance. It was a crisis similar to that which had 
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preceded the overthrow of the ancient Church, and the precedents of 
that time were now closely followed. It was hy means of petitions that 
the Protestant leaders had sought to convince Mary of Lorraine that 
she was acting in opposition to the national will and the laws of the 
kingdom. Prom parishes and Presbyteries, from nobles, barons, and bur- 
gesses, therefore, petitions now pom-ed in on the Privy Council, the one 
bm-den of which was the prote-st against the “fearful innovation” of the 
Canons and the Liturgy. In September the Duke of Lennox was 
commissioned hy the Council to lay specimens of the petitions before 
Charles and to obtain his directions for dealing with them. On 
October 18, amid an excited crowd which had flocked from the country 
on the occasion, Charles’ reply to the petitions was read from the town 
cross. It took the form of three distinct proclamations : the first 
announced that the Privy Council should henceforth have nothing to do 
with ecclesiastical affairs, and commanded every stranger to leave the 
city within twenty -four hours ; the second declared that the Council and 
the Law Courts were to he removed from Edinhmgh; and the third 
condemned a hook against the Canons and the Liturgy which had been 
widely circulated among the people. The demonstration that followed 
the proclamation, in which the most unpopular of the Privy Councillors 
were somewhat rougldy handled, was a significant warning that Charles 
had reckoned too confidently on the obedience of his subjects. It was, 
in truth, now brought home to the Goveniment that it had to reckon 
with a manifestation of public feeling which paralysed its own powers of 
action. As a means towards quieting the tumult throughout the country, 
and preventing the concoui-se of all classes to the capital, a suggestion 
was made with the approval of the Council, which, however expedient 
at the time, was to he of disastrous effect to the royal authority. The 
suggestion was that each of the four Classes — nobles, lairds, burghers, 
and ministers — who had taken part in the petitions, should choose a 
“Table” or Committee to represent its desires, and that a central Table, 
composed of four representatives from each of the several Tables, should 
sit permanently in Edinburgh. Thus a rival authority was set up in the 
State, which, supported by national opinion, could deal on more than 
equal terms with the legitimate Government. The Protesters, now an 
organised body, were emboldened to raise the demands of their original 
petitions. In a “Supplication” presented to the Council, then sitting at 
Dalkeith, they demanded not only the recall of the Canons and the 
Litui gy, but the removal of the Bishops from the Council as the authors 
of aU the mischief between the King apd his people. It was in 
December, 1637, that this Supplication was presented; and in February 
of the following year came Charles’ reply. Again couched in the form 
of a proclamation, it announced that the Liturgy would not be wlthch'awn, 
that all the petitions against it were illegal, and that such petitions 
would henceforth be punished as treason. The Protesters, who had 
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secret information regarding the counsels of the Court, were folly aware 
of whaL would be the nature of Charles’ reply, and had made their 
preparations accordingly. At Stirling, Linlithgow, and Edinburgh, 
where the proclamation was successively read, it was in each case followed 
by a form^ protest in the name of the four Tables. 

Charles’ unbending attitude towards the demands of his discontented 
subjects only strengthened their worst suspicions regarding his ultimate 
intentions. In the minds of such of them as were influenced by religious 
motives no doubt was left that they stood face to face with the same 
enemy with whom their fathers had so often done battle in the past ; and 
it was naturally conceived that he should now be fought with the same 
weapons. In their struggles against the ancient religion, both in the 
reigns of Mary and James VI, the Protestants had entered into a bond 
or covenant, binding themselves to common action against all enemies of 
their faith, and such a covenant it was now proposed to renew as the 
most effectual means of consolidating the ranks of the petitioners and of 
giving unity to their action. The special form which the covenant 
assumed showed that their counsels were directed by men whose zeal did 
not outrun their prudence. The basis of the document was the Negative 
Confession, or King’s Confession which had been drawn up in 1581 with 
the sanction of James VI, and the burden of which was denunciation of 
the religion of Rome. There was a double reason why this Confession 
should have been chosen in preference to that which had been submitted 
to the Estates by Knox and his fellow Reformers. Charles could not 
object to a document which his father had approved and subscribed ; 
and, moreover, the petitioners themselves could not have agreed on a 
confession which precisely defined aU the points of Protestant doctrine. 
The Negative Confession, however, did not stand alone ; the additions 
that formed an integral part of the National Covenant, as it came to 
be called, made it a revolutionary document. Following the Confession 
came a list of the Acts of Parliament which had confirmed it ; next an 
indictment of the recent innovations; and finally, an oath for the defence 
of the Crown and the true religion. The enthusiasm with which the 
Covenant was received proved how completely it expressed the feeling 
of the hour. By every shire, by all the burghs except Aberdeen, 
St Andi’ews, and Crail, and by every Protestant noble with the exception 
of five, it was subscribed amid an exaltation of feeling to which tliei'e is 
no parallel in the national history. “ Now,” Archbishop Spottis^oode 
IS said to have exclaimed on this unmistakable expression of tlie national 
wiO, “ now aU that we have been doing these thirty years past is tluown 
down at once ” ; and the flight to England of himself and all the Bishops 
except four, who made “ solemn recantations,” proved that for the time 
the reign of Episcopacy was at an end. 

From this moment the conviction was forced on both the opposing 
parties that the sword alone could decide the quarrel. As neither 
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CTiarfe Bor Ms subjects, howexer, were yet prepared for this final issae. 
for still another vear ftuitles attempts were made towards a mutual 
understandisg. The demand of the Covenanters, to eaB them by the 
name the%- received from the supporters of the King, was now for a free 
ParEaraejit and for a free General Assembly, which latter had not met for 
twer tv vtars. In this demand the Covenanters were induenced by politic 
as well as religious considerations. As they well tnew, they had in thesr 
late proceedings directly usurped the powers of the State, and had thus 
ineuiTOl the very charge they had brought against the King. It was 
accordingly their manifest policy to obtain the sanction of Parliament and 
the Assembly for all their past action; and in the existing state of public 
opinion thev could securely reckon on the support of both of these 
bodies. Since Charles was equally aware that both Parliament and 
Assemblj' would declare against his policy, his one endeavour was to 
postpone their meeting till he should again be in a position to chntrol 
tbeir action. The means he employed to effect his purpose had a tem- 
porary success, but in the end only aggravated the situation. Hitherto 
it had been through the Privy Council that he had held communications 
with his rebellious subjects ; but the Council was a dmded body in which 
only the Bishops had cordially given him their support. Its one lay 
member, the Lord High Treasurer, the Earl of Traquair, who had 
sought to further the King’s interests, and had been his principal agent, 
had failed to satisfy either Charles or the insurgents, and was equally 
suspected by both parties. As the most promising instrument to cany 
out the policy of delay, Charles made choice of James, Marquis of 
Hamilton, whom he despatched to Scotland (June, 1638) in the capacity 
of Royal Commissioner. Hamilton, who was to play such an ambiguous 
part in the long controversy, was in many respects admirably fitted to 
give effect to his master’s temporaiy ends. As the premier peer of 
Scotland, and a near kinsman of the King, his rank made him a fitting 
representative of the Crown, while he was commended to the Covenanters 
by the fact that his mother was a devotee of their cause, and his sisters 
were married to Covenanting nobles. Though endowed with neither 
commanding ability nor force of character, he yet possessed the supple- 
ness and tact which were precisely the qualities needed for the part he 
was charged to play. Prom the beginning both Hamilton and the 
Covenanters were fully aware of each other’s real ends ; and they alike 
understood that any aiTangement could only defer the final arbitrament. 
“ I give you leave to flatter them [the Covenanters] with what hopes you 
please,” wrote Charles to Hamilton shortly after his arrival in Scotland, 
“ so you engage not me against my grounds, and in particular, that you 
consent neither to the calling of Parliament nor General Assembly till 
the Covenant be given up ; your chief end being now to save time, that 
they may not commit public follies until I be ready to suppress them.” 

Hamilton played the game of marking time with sufficient skill, hut 
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his demand for the abandonment of the Covenant weis inflexibly refused. 
As his subjects were inexorable, and he was now the. weaker party, 
Charles fell upon one of those specious compromises which served only 
to weaken his own cause. Towards the end of September he empowered 
Hamilton to announce that the Coiufl; of High Commission would be 
abolished, and that at dates definitely fixed a free Parliament and a free 
General Assembly would be duly summoned. To these conditions, 
however, a condition was attached, which, as he could not enforce it, 
only strengthened the suspicion that he granted what he could no longer 
withhold. Since he could not persuade the nation to abandon the 
Covenant, he imposed on them a Covenant of his own to which he and 
they should alike be consenting parties. The “ King’s Covenant,” as it 
came to be called, like the National Covenant took the Negative Con- 
fession as its basis ; but, instead of the additions which accompanied 
the National Covenant there was substituted the “ General Bond ” of 
1588 which had been di’awn up in view of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. As this General Bond implied the reprobation of the National 
Covenant, the subscriber of the one would have stultified himself by 
subscribing the other; and the singular spectacle w'as seen of two 
Covenants competing for the suffrage of the nation. Though the Privy 
Council by Charles’ order did its best to compel subscription to the 
King’s Covenant, the attempt to divide the Covenanters signally failed, 
and it was with unbroken ranks that the Covenanting party took 
meastires to make good their cause in the coming General Assembly. 

It was equally understood by Chai-les and by his insurgent subjects 
that the impending Assembly would not settle their quarrel. Already 
there had been indications on both sides that the final appeal must be to 
armed force. By the King’s orders ammunition was brought to Leith 
for the garrison in the Castle of Edinbiu-gh, but the ammunition was 
seized and the castle subjected to a virtual blockade. But, though the 
arbitrament of force might lie in the near future, it was a prime concem 
for either party that it should obtain the ascendancy in the impending 
Assembly. Under James VI the Assemblies had been sedulously packed 
with supporters of his own policy — a result which he was able to effect 
by his control over the Privy Coimcil and the various public officials in 
town and country. Such powers, however, were no longer at the disposal 
of the Crown, and it was with inadequate success that Charles did his 
utmost to secure a majority in favour of his interests. On the other 
hand, in the machinery of the Tables, and especially of their central 
Table, the Covenanters possessed effectual means of securing fitting 
representatives which they did not hesitate to apply. Under the direc- 
tion of the Tables the various Presbyteries throughout the country 
brought such pressure to bear on the elections that their result was a 
triumphant majority for the Covenant. In connexion with the member- 
ship of the Assembly there were two further questions on which the 
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two parties were, each in its own interest, irreconcilably opposed. In 
accordance with earliest precedent the Covenanters insisted that laymen 
had a right to sit and vote in the Assembly. But it was not only early 
precedent but present policy that determined the Covenanters in insisting 
on this privilege of laymen. It was by disjoining the laity from the 
ministers that James had achieved his triumph over Presbyterianism; and 
in the existing crisis both ministers and laymen were agreed that their 
common presence in the Assembly was an indispensable condition for the 
safety of their cause. In the teeth of all the King’s protests, therefore, 
it was unanimously resolved that, in agreement with an Act of the 
Assembly held at Dundee in 1597, three ministers and a lay elder should 
represent each Presbytery. On the other question Charles and his 
subjects were equally in contradiction. It was the contention of Charles 
that the Bishops, in virtue of their office, had a legal right to take part 
in all General Assemblies, while, in the opinion of the Covenanters, to 
have admitted this right would have nuUilied all their past proceedings'. 
The ground of aU their complaints had been that Bishops w'ere an un- 
constitutional innovation, and that they had been the main cause of the 
misunderstanding between Charles and his people. If, therefore, Bishops 
were to appear in the Assembly it should not be as members but as 
culprits at the bar of the House ; and the Tables gave emphatic proof of 
this contention by a formal arraignment at once of the office and of the 
personal character of the Bishops as a body. Beaten on both issues, 
Charles had at least the consolation that he could deny the legality of 
an Assembly which admitted laymen and excluded Bishops. 

The General Assembly which met in Glasgow on November 21, 1638, 
has been compared in its character and issues to the French National 
Assembly of 1789; and, due allowance being made for difference of times, 
the comparison cannot be regarded as inapt. The Glasgow Assembly met 
in virtual defiance of the Crown; though it was nominally a religious 
body, ninety-eight out of its two hundred and thirty-eight members were 
laymen, representing aU classes in the community ; the Acts to which it 
gave its sanction afiected the royal prerogative in its civil not less than 
in its ecclesiastical jurisdiction; and, finally, its deliberations issued in a 
revolution which convulsed two kingdoms and effaced the powers of the 
Crown for a period of twenty-two years. And a further analogy might 
be found in the fate of ceiiain of the personages who had now assembled 
in Glasgow at this crisis of the national destinies. Hamilton, who as 
Boyal Commissioner presided over the Assembly ; the Earl of Argyll, 
subsequently “ the Great Marquis,” who now decisively took his side" in 
the cause of which he was to be the astutest champion, but which all his 
sagacity could not save from eventual ruin; Johnston of Warriston, the j 
Clerk of the Assembly, who was the Covenant incarnate and whose legal 
knowledge made him an indispensable agent in every transaction in 
which the Covenant was concerned; Montrose, who reminds us of 
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liifayette by his picturesque personality and by hL« subsequent desertion 
of the party of which he was now one of the extreme champions ; 
Sir Robert Spottiswoode, President of tbe Court of Session, like his father 
the Archbishop a faithful supporter of his royal master — all were sooner 
or later to perish by the hands of the common executioner. 

In the minds of all parties the proceedings of the Assembly were a 
foregone conclusion, and both the Cominis'-ioner and his opponents had 
arranged their general plan of action. On November 28, a week after the 
Assembly had met, the anticipated crisis came. The great stroke which the 
Covenanters had ever contemplated was the indictment of the Bishops, 
and the consequent extinction of their order. Aware of this intention, 
Charles had prepared a counter-stroke which was the only alternative at 
his disposal. In accordance with his instructions the Bishops refused to 
recognise the legality of the Assembly and to appear before the tribunal. 
The Assembly replied that it was a legally constituted body duly 
summoned by his Majesty, and had an inherent right to sit in 
judgment on the Bishops. This was the issue for which the Commissioner 
had been duly prepared, and in the name of the King he foi'mally 
dissolved the Assembly and forbade its continuing in session under’ 
pain of treason. To have obeyed this command would have been to 
stultify ail the proceedings of the last year and a half ; and, three or four 
members only dissenting, the Assembly resolved to cany to its logical 
issues the work which it had takerr in hand. Before it rose on Decem- 
ber 20 it had effectually completed its task. In a series of sweeping 
measures it abolished Episcopacy and the Com-t of High Commission, 
abrogated the Book of Canorrs, the new Liturg)', and the Five Articles 
of Perth, and, in fine, demolished the entire ecclesiastical edifice which 
ha/l been reared by Charles and his father. With equal enthusiasm it 
CO npleted the work of reconstruction, and restored by one comprehensive 
the whole machinery of Presbyterianism with its Kirk Sessions, 
I, resbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, further enacting that 
phools should be erected in every landward parish and maintained at 
;f;ie expense of its inhabitants. “ We have now cast dovra the walls of 
Jlericho,’" said the Moderator, Alexander Henderson, in his closing words 
to the Assembly. “ Let him that rebuildeth tliera beware of the cui-se 
of Kiel, the Bethelite.” The future was to supply but an ambiguous 
commentary on Henderson’s application of the sacred text. 

There were now two riv’al powers in the kingdom, and only the 
sword, as it seemed, could decide between them. It was wdtb a mutual 
understanding, therefore, that Charles and the Covenanters made their 
respective preparations for the inevitable trial of strength. Charles 
hope was to overawe his revolted subjects with a force that might 
render bloodshed unnecessary. By his extensive plan of invasion two 
contingents from Ireland were to effect a landing on the west coast ; 
another force was to cooperate with Huntly in the north ; a fleet was to 
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occup 3 ' the Firth of FoJih ; and he i^’as himself to cross the border at 
the head of SO.OOO men. For operations on this scale Charles’ resources 
were totalJv inadequate. A fleet under Hamilton entered the Filth of 
Forth, but; though it inflicted some injnr}' on trade, it did little to 
determine tlie contest. Instead of an army of 30,000 men, Charles lirith 
all his exertions could muster only 18,000 foot and 3000 horse, and these 
neither well disciplined nor equipped nor enthusiastic in his cause. The 
Co^•enanters, on the other hand, with the great majority of the nation at 
their back, and with the Tables to give effect to their aiTangements. 
carried out a general levy with an enthusiasm which showed that they 
were prepared to face their King even in the field. The numbers raised 
w'ere only 20,000 men, .slightly less than the army of the King; but, 
according to the testimom' of one of themselves, they were in a temper 
to face ah Europe arrayed against them. In March open hostilities 
began. The castles of Edinbin-gh, Dalkeith, Douglas, and Dumbarton, 
were taken by the Covenanters, and in the north Montrose broke the 
power of Huritly, whom with his eldesh son he sent as prisoner to Edir ’ 
burgh Castle. On June 5 the main armies of Charle.s and the Cov'^ 
nanters w'ere face to face — the one at the Birks, about three miles fro^^ 
Berwick, the other at Dunse Law, some twelve miles distant. Now thP-^ 
the decisive moment had come both parties realised the moinentof™ 
issues that hung on the stake of battle. With his half-hearted force ai/ 
with his English subjects indifferent or unsympathetic, Charles could 
longer hope to intimidate the enemy, and the chances were, not in hiJ 
favour that in a trial of battle victory w'ould be on his .side. On thei- 
part, the Scots had their own gi-ounds for disquiet, either in the event 
victory or in that of defeat. In either case there was a prospect of p 
manent unsettlement which they could not but regard with perplexity 
dismay. It w'as with common consent, therefore, that negotiations were 
opened with the object of effecting a mutual understanding and avert- 
ing civil war. TTie result of the negotiation was the Pacification of 
Berwick (June 18, 1639) — a hollow truce in the opinion of both con- 
tracting parties, and one which but postponed the final settlement. 
Formally, Charles had the advantage in the treaty, as he refused to 
recognise the legality of the Glasgow Assembly ; but in consenting to 
the summons of a free Parliament and another free As-semblv he knew 
that, imless a change came over the spirit alike of the English and 
the Scottish people, the future could be only a repetition of the past. 

During the negotiations at Berwick Charles had announced his 
intention of making a progress through the kingdom and of being 
present in the General Assembly that had been arranged to meet in 
Edinburgh on August 12. Further thought convinced him, however, 
that nothing would be gained by his appearance in the coming 
Assembly; and he found a convenient pretext for withdra,wing his 
promise. Traquair, the Lord Treasurer, was mobbed by the Edinburgh 
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populace, to whom the Treaty of Eerwick seemed a weak coneessiou to 
the royal policy. But the proceedings of the Assemhly, when it met on 
the appointed day, convincingly proved that there was no thought of 
concession in the minds of any of its members: without naming the 
Glasgow Assembly it simply did over again the work of that body. In 
accordance with a petition, sigmd by Montrose among otliers, the 
ftivy Council enacted that the signing of the National Co\'enant shoukl 
be enforced on all the lieges. They were ordy following the example of 
Charles, who had made the subscription of the King’s Covenant eom- 
pnlsory by an edict of the same body; but by following that example 
they were making straight for the .same 'vmpaase as Lliat /nto wlneh 
Chiles’ policy had inevitably conducted him. What is rem.trliable, 
however,is that through Traquair, who had succeeded Hamilton as lioyal 
Commissioner, Charles ratified every Act of the Assembly, inebnling the 
forced subscription of the Covenant. What his motives were in this 
action, he had made known to Archbishop Hpottiswoode six days befoi'e 
&e Assembly met. “You may rest secure,” he wrote, “that though 
perhaps we may give way for the present to that whicli will be pre- 
judicial both to the Church and the Government, yet we shall not leave 
thinking how to remedy both.” For Charles, in truth, an Assembly, 
from which the Bishops had been excluded, was an unconstitu' i<mal body 
to whose Acts no sanction could give the force of law. Very difli j'ent 
was his course of action when the E.states, whicli met that day after 
the Assembly rose, ratified all its Acts against Episcopacy and in favour 
of Presbyterianism. Not only did Trarjuair, in accordance with his 
instructions, refuse to sanction these Acts, but he dissolved the 
Parlianjent without its own consent — “the like,” says the Lyon-Kiug 
Balfour, “never being practised in this nation.” 

The first Bishops' War and the Pacification of Berwick had left the 
contending parties precisely where they were, and once moi-e they wane 
face to face with the alternative of civil conflict. Till the Acts again'^t 
Episcopacy had received the roval sanction the Coveuantei-s could only 
regard all their labours as lost, and Charles was more convincsxi tli.jjj 
ever that only the display of superior force could break the will of Lis 
refi'actory people. Again on both sides preparations began J'ot tlie 
apparently inevitable stniggle. In the course of the fij’st Bishops’ VV'ar 
Chaiies had endeavoured, though unsuccessfully , to secure the servjces oi 
a Spanish contingent, and, with the approval of Moutio.se, among ollieis 
of their leaders, tlie Covenanters, with equal want of success, low 
^ pealed to France for assistance against their sovereign. But, as they 
folly realised, it was on their own resoui'ces that thev m ust depend if they 
were to maintain the position which they refused to abandon. Without 
the roy^al sanction a meeting of Pailiament was convened — the chief 
proceeding of which was to appoint a Committee of Estates for the 
conduct of the iinpeiidiag wait The appeiJ to the counlry lor the 
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means of supporting an army met with an enthusiastic response, and 
by the beginning of July, 1640, General Leslie, who had commanded 
during the previous rising, was at the head of a well-equipped force of 
some 20,000 men. On the other hand, Charles found greater difficulty 
than ever in raising a force adequate to effect his purposes. His English 
subjects were now still less disposed to abet him against the Scots than 
they had been in 1639; the Short Parliament refused him supplies 
though it had been summoned expressly with that object ; and, 
when on August 23 he at length appeared at York, it was to find 
an army inferior in both numbers and quality to that of the 
Covenanters. 

It was a significant commentary on the altered affairs of Charles, 
that in the second Bishops’ War the Scots were the invading party. 
Throughout in close communication with the English Parliamentary 
leaders, the Covenanters were fuUy aware that their appearance south of 
the Tweed would be welcomed as a happy intervention in the interests 
of the English Commons. Crossing the Tweed on August 20, 
Leslie dispersed a force that opposed him at Newburn-on-Tyne, and, 
ten days after entering England, took up his quarters at Newcastle. 
Again, as at Dunse Law, the Scots submitted their demands to Charles, 
demands which involved the sanction of ail the Acts of the Glasgow 
Assembly. With the force at his disposal, Charles had no alternative 
but to submit to negotiations ; and he agreed that Commissioners for 
this purpose should meet at E.ipon on October 2 — the Scots to receive 
£So0 a day so long as the negotiations continued. But it was 
not at Ripon that the treaty was to be concluded. On November 3 
the Long Parliament met, and the hopes and feai’s of Charles and all 
England were centred in its momentous proceedings — the abolition of 
the Star Chamber, of the Court of High Commission, and of the Council 
of the North, the death of Strafford, and the fall of Laud. Engrossed by 
these events of national importance, neither Charles nor his Parliament 
had leisure for the affairs of the Scots ; but the final aiTangement made 
with them on August 10, 1641, was an adequate reward for the long 
delay. When they recrossed the border, it was with every demand 
conceded and with the sum of £200,000 as a compensation for ail their 
losses and expenditure. 

The recent proceedings of the Long Parliament had convinced Charles 
that he had more to hope from his Scottish than from his English subjects ; 
and, to the dismay both of the Covenanters and the Engli.sh Parlia- 
mentary leaders, he now announced his intention of visiting his northern 
kingdom. Tlie natural fear of the latter was that Charles by temporary 
concessions might persuade the Scots to make common cause with him 
against themselves ; and it was because of this apprehension that they 
commissioned two members of the House of Lords and four (Hampden 
among them) of the House of Commons, to attend upon him while he 
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should remain in Scotland. The Covenanters had equal reason to dread 
the appearance of Charles in their midst. Besides the party known as 
the “ Licendiaries,” who had supported him from the beginning, a party 
favourable to him had appeared in the ranks of the Covenanters them- 
selves. This party, designated as the “ Plotters,” of w'hom Montrose was 
the most eminent, were actuated partly by jealousy of the ascendancy of 
Ai^yll and partly by a reaction of sympathy with Charles himself. The 
most overt act of the “ Plotters ” had been the “ Bond of Cumbernauld ” 
(August, 1640), expressly directed against Argyll and his immediate 
supporters ; and so dangerous were the Plotters thought to be that in 
June, 1641, their chiefs wnre imprisoned in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

When on August 14, 1641, Charles entered Edinburgh, he could 
thus reckon on a considerable body prepared to give him its material 
support if the opportunity should occur. But, as his actions proved, he 
had come with the intention, not of gaining over a mere party, but of 
irinning the nation to his side. In the Parliament which was sitting on 
his arrival he sanctioned with even undue readiness the terms of the late 
treaty which abolished the ecclesiastical system established by his father 
and himself. “After a tough dispute” he likewise gave way on an all- 
important point, consenting that officers of State, Privy Councillors, and 
Lords of Session should be chosen “ with the advice and approbation ” 
of the Estates. These concessions doubtless gained new supporters for 
Charles, as with a show of reason it could be maintained that he had 
granted every demand which had been made on him. Between the King 
and the main body of the Covenanters, however, there was a fatal bar 
which no concessions could remove. That main body, headed by Argyll, 
was convinced that only the pressure of circumstances had constrained 
Charles to concede their demands, and that he was only biding his time 
to restore the regime which in his heart he desired as a man and as a 
King. One advantage, however, he had gained by his presence in Scot- 
land: he had deepened the cleavage in the ranks of the Covenanting 
party, and the results were to be seen in the immediate future. The 
mysterious affair, known as the “ Incident,” a conspiracy on the part of 
the Plotters to remove Argyll and Hamilton, who had for the time 
identified himself with the Covenanters, issued in no definite result ; but 
it placed Argyll and Montrose with their respective followers in irre- 
concilable antagonism. When, on November 18, Charles returned to 
London, where the news of the Irish Rebellion demanded his presence, 
he left the main object of his visit unaccomplished, as before many 
months was to be fatefully brought home to him. 

In the Civil War which broke out (1642) between Charles and his 
Parliament, the Covenanters knew that their own existence was at stake, 
®d the two contending parties equally recognised that the Scots might 
have it in their power to decide the issue of their quarrel. It was with 
like eagerness, therefore, that both Charles and the English Parliament 
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sought to secure the Scottish sword for their cause. The decision of the 
Scots gave conclusive proof that Charles had failed to reassure the national 
party by his late concessions. Supported by popular feeling, they identi- 
fied themselves with the English Parliament in the “ Solemn League and 
Covenant” (August, 1643), which in their intention, if not in the intention 
of their allies, had for its object the imposition of the Presbyterian form 
of Church government on all the three kingdoms. It w as a momentous 
decision, and the consequences were to prove the ruin of the Covenanters; 
but their past action had, in truth, left them no alternative. If Charles 
should be victorious, and at the moment the chances were in his favour, 
they had every reason to believe that he would seize the first opportunity 
of undoing all their work since the uprising against his authority. It 
had been the ground of Charles’ ecclesiastical policy that equally in the 
interest of religion and the State there should be religious uniformity 
throughout his three kingdoms, and it was on a similar gi-ound that the 
Solemn League and Covenant was based. As events were to prove, the 
one policy was as much a dream as the other, but at the junctime when 
the League was formed a Presbyterian England seemed even to the 
shrewdest of the Covenanting leaders a consummation to which they could 
reasonably look forward. Their Commissioners in London who conducted 
the Treaty of 1641 had been flattered and caressed by the English 
Parliamentary leaders; Episcopacy had been abolished with the consent of 
both Houses, and Presbyterianism was in the ascendant in th^ national 
councils. What they did not foresee was that the sword of Cromwell 
was the impending in.strument of fate. 

On January 19, 1644, the Scottish army, raised for the support of 
the English Parliament, entered England, where for three years it was 
to remain. It appeared at a doubtful moment, and its first year’s action 
in large degree determined the issue of the war. On July 2 it de- 
cisively contributed to the victory of Marston Moor ; and by the close of 
autumn, all England from the Humber to the Tw'eed was, largely through 
its services, secured to the Parliament. But from tins moment, both 
in England and at home, may be dated the decline of the Covenant. 
Within the period between the autumn of 1644 and the autumn of 
1645 Montrose’s succession of victories in the cause of Charles ended in 
his disastrous defeat by David Leslie, at Philiphaugh. But it was the 
course of events in England that was eventually to work the ruin of the 
Covenanting party. The defeat of Charles at Naseby (June 14, 1645) 
rendered their further assistance unnecessary to the Parliament, and 
thencefoi-ward they were regarded as an encumbrance to be got rid of 
with aU convenient speed. Their dream of a Presbyterian England was 
now proving a fond delusion which had lured them into an impossible 
position. The ascendancy of Cromwell and the Independents had created 
a new situation which every month rendered more embarrassing. Be- 
tween Charles and Cromwell they were in a dilemma from which, as^ 
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events were to prove, there was no escape without disaster. When 
on May 5, 1646, Charles rode into their camp at Southwell, near 
Newark, they were brought face to face with an alternative of which 
they had little dreamed when they had originally crossed the border. 
When Charles refused to be a covenanted King, it was in consi.stency 
with all their principles and their past action that they surrendered him 
to the English Parliament. To have retired wuth him to Scotland would 
at once have occasioned civil war at home and invited invasion from 
England — two disasters which they temporarily avoided, but which in 
the end were inevitable. From their ill-starred enterprise there had, 
indeed, followed one result which makes it ever-memorable in the national 
history. The Westminster Assembly had miserably deceived their hope of 
seeing Presbyterianism triumphantly established in both kingdoms, but it 
at least gave to Scotland a possession which may be truly called a national 
inheritance. The existing Confession of Faith of all the Presbyteiian 
Churches of Scotland, the Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which embody 
that Confession, and the Version of the Psalms, sung to this day by 
congregations of worshippers, have for two centuries and a half supplied 
the spiritual nutriment of the great majority of the Scottish people. 

In the beginning of January, 1647, the Scottish army recrossed the 
border. A profound change had manifestly passed over the spirit of 
the nation : in every class which had supported the Covenants — nobles, 
barons, and burgesses — defection had set in on a scale which proved that 
the Covenants were no longer the prime concern of a united people. On 
one point, however, both dissentients and Covenanters were equally agreed 
— that it was with Charles and not with Cromwell that an understanding 
must be sought. But the hopeless fact of the situation was that such 
concessions sa Charles was prepared to make could not satisfy both 
parties in the divided nation. By the secret treaty known as the 
“Engagement,” concluded at Carisbrooke Castle in the Isle of Wight 
(December 27, 1647) Charles agreed to establish Presbyterianism foj- 
three years, with the stipulation that the Covenant should not be made 
compulsory, while the Scots were to aid him with arms against his 
English Parliament. The publication of the treaty revealed the irre- 
concilable opposition between the Scottish parties. “ Engagers ” and 
“Anti-engagers” now divided the nation between them, but it was con- 
clusively shown that the upper classes of the laity were generally for 
the treaty. In a meeting of the Estates, presided over by Hamilton, 
a commanding majority voted for the invasion of England in the 
interests of the King. Inflexibly opposed by the majority of the clergy, 
especially in the west, Hamilton succeeded in raising an army, but it was 
an army neither in numbers nor discipline equal to the enterprise in 
hand. On July 8, 1648, Hamilton led his force across the border, and 
in three days’ fighting (August 17-19) suffered hopeless defeat at Preston, 
Wigan, and Warrington, himself falling into the enemy’s hands. 
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As the result of Hamilton’s defeat the Anti-engagers once more 
resumed their ascendancy. At the head of 6000 men drawn from the 
west the Chancellor Loudon and the Earl of Eglinton marched upon 
Edinburgh, whose populace, faithful to their past traditions, received 
them with open arms. Over the main body of the Covenanters Argyll 
was now supreme ; but he had to reckon with a power with which their 
broken ranks were no longer in a position to contend. In the first week 
of October, 16^8, Cromwell appeared in Edinburgh and dictated terms 
which were entirely acceptable to Argyll and his following. All the 
supporters of the Eng — Malignants,” as he called them — were thence- 
forii to be excluded fi-om edl public offices ; a measure to which 
su eeping effect was given by the Act of Classes, passed by the Estates in 
January of the following year (16'19). In this measure Cromwell and 
the Covenanters could find common ground, as the Malignants were 
equally the enemies of both, but it was speedily to be seen that 
Presbyterianism and Independency were in as hopeless antagonism as 
the Covenants and the royal prerogative. On January SO, Charles 
was executed at Whitehall, and by the vast majority of the Scottish 
people his death was regarded as a ground for war against the party in 
England who were responsible for the deed. 

In the great controversv’ between Charles and his Scottish subjects 
there had been the same constitutional difficulty as in the case of the 
rebellion in England. In Scotland as in England the insurgent nation 
had appealed to earlier, and the Eng to later, precedent in justification 
of tlieir lespective actions. In the fifteenth century the English lawyer, 
Sir John Fortescue, wrote that the Eng of Scots “ may not rule his 
people by other laws than such as they assent unto,” and in the sixteenth 
an English resident at the Court of Alary was amazed by the “ beastly 
liberty” of the Scottish nobility. However it might be in theoiy, in 
point of fact throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries the 
Engs of Scots had never been able to exercise the powers which had 
been acquired by the Kings of England, France, and Spain. James III 
h;ul been dethroned for misgovernment ; James \ had been thwarted 
and final!)' defeated in his policy' of seeking alliance with France in 
preference to England, and it was in defiance of the royal authority 
tliat the Reformation had been accomplished ; and dui'ing the first half 
of his reign James VI had had convincing experience of the “ beastlv 
liberty,’' not only of the nobles, but of aU his Protestant subjects. To 
these precedents it was that the Covenanters appealed in defence of all 
their action, for even in making the Covenants compulsory they had the 
example of Janies himself in the case of the Negative Confession. On 
the other hand, Charles could maintain that the latter half of his 
father’s reign had seen a constitution established which made the King 
supreme equally in Church and State, and that in this constitution the 
nation had at least formally acquiesced by its Parliaments and Geneial 
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Assemblies. What his own reign and the immediate future proved 
was that he and his revolted subjects were alike contending for a theory 
which was incompatible with the essential principle of Frotestfxntisni 
itself. In his own case the Divine right of Kings to impose a special 
form of religion on their subjects had ended in disaster, and it wu.s now 
to be seen tiiat the same fate awaited the .siniilai’ attempt of a section 
of the people to impose its beliefs on a nation. 

Never was a party in a more hopeless dilemma than the Covenanters 
at the death of Charles I. With a few insignificant exceptions, they 
T^arded monarchy as a divinely prescribed form of government, 
sanctioned by Scripture and by immemorial u.se in the case of their 
own land. But where were they to find a King who should coniijine 
in his own person both a legal right and the necessary coriseciation that 
should fit him to be the ruler of a covenanted people? Yet in the 
existing circumstances there wsis but one choice possible. In previous 
rrisps of the national history, as in the period that followerl the de- 
thronement of Mary, a Regent had been appointed to curry on the 
government; but the rightful heir of the Crown was now of full age, 
and the appointment of a Regent would hace been tantamount to 
res cindin g his right. On February .5, 1649, "ix days after the execution 
of Charles I, the Scottish Estates pioclaimed his son King of Oieat 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and by an Act parsed two day.s later laid 
down the conditions on which sdone he would be allowed to ascend his 
father’s throne : he must subscribe the National Covenant, the Solemn 
Lesgue and Covenant, and swear to maintain the existing religious 
settlement. The negotiations that followed with the youihful Punce at 
Breda reveal the full irony of the mutual relations of the contracting 
parties. Charles agreed to accept a compact which lus whole soul 
loathed, and which he had the full intention of casting to the winds at 
the first opportunity; and the Covenanters received his pledge in the 
fill! knowledge that their deepe--t convictions, were but the idle jest of 
their chosen King. Even before the negotiations had closed conclusive 
proof had been given that it was only as an unavoidable alternative 
that Charles had signed the agreement at Breda (Mav 1, 1650y Wilh 
the design of subduing Scotland in the inteiest of his master, Jvfonf^ros*^ 

landed in Caithness at the head of some 1200 men, but oo April 2T 
his force had been annihilated at Carbii-dale by the Kyle of Sutneriaud. 
*ffld he himself taken pri&oner a few days later. etiitipriv- 

lad deliberateiy aimed at making Charles King independently of the 
CoTenanters, and his execution was at once an act of poh'y ior the 
fature and of revenge for the past- 

In accepting Charles as their King the Sc'ots fullv understood that they 
threw down the gauntlet to the Common w'eaJth of England- So isoon as 
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he had been established as King of Scots, both parties knew that his 
immediate action would be to make himself King of England also. It 
was with politic promptness, therefore, that on July 22 Cromwell 
entered Scotland with an army of 16,000 men. By the skill of the 
Scottish general, Leslie, the evil day was postponed, but at Dunbar on 
September 3 the Covenanting host was hopelessly overthrown. The 
immediate result of the defeat, however, was in the interests of Charles 
himself. Divided in their counsels before, the ranks of the Covenanters 
were now sundered into two sections, and henceforth ceased to be a united 
national party. By the one section the acceptance of a Malignant 
King was regarded as a base betrayal of the Covenants ; to the other 
it seemed the only means of saving the Covenants and the kingdom 
alike. In the unflinching “ Remonstrance ” submitted to the Committee 
of Estates (October 30, 1650), the Remonstrants or Protesters arraigned 
the whole policy of Argyll’s government, and declined thenceforth to 
have any dealings with a Malignant King. Weakened by this secession, 
and with Cromwell in possession of Edinburgh and Leith, the “ Reso- 
lutioners,” as the party of Argyll was designated, had no alternative 
but to identify themselves with the supporters of the King. On 
November 26 the Estates virtually abolished the Act of Classes, thus 
opening both civil and military offices to every type of Malignant, 
and on January 1, 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, Argyll 
placing the crown on his head. As the force of the Remonstrants had 
been crushed at Hamilton in the preceding December, Cromwell was the 
only enemy that had to be faced in arms. But Cromwell was now in 
possession of all the country to the south of the Forth, and an army 
placed under the command of the experienced Leslie was unequal to the 
task of ejecting him, A movement on the part of Cromwell at the end 
of July decided the issue between the two kingdoms. Crossing the 
Forth to Burntisland, he marched on Perth and thus cut off Leslie’s 
communication with the North. The result had been foreseen by 
Cromwell. On July 31 the army of Charles began its march into 
England in the vain hope of a royalist rising, and on September 3 was 
cut to pieces at Worcester by the forces of the Commonwealth. 

With its King in exile, its armies annihilated, and its political and 
religious parties devoid of a common policy, Scotland might seem to 
have been rendered powerless for years to come. What many English 
Kings had attempted and failed to accomplish, however, the Common- 
wealth now effectually took in hand — the political union of the two 
kingdoms. To achieve this end the military conquest of Scotland must 
first be completed, and, in the existing state of parties, the task was 
a sufficiently easy one. By the action of General Monck the entire 
kingdom, even including the Orkney Islands, was reduced by the close 
of February, 1652, the Marquis of Argyll himself being constrained to 
acknowledge the authority of the Commonwealth. So thoroughly had 
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the conquest been accomplished, that till the Restoration of 1660 onlv 
one Royalist rising in the Highlands, speedily suppressed, disturbed the 
peace of the country. The ground being thus prepared for the union 
of the two kingdoms, the Commonwealth addressed itself to the task, 
subsequently followed up by the Protectorate, of providing a common 
government. As airanged under both systems of rule, Scotland was 
represented by thirty members m the united Parliament. But a common 
Parliament was only part of the plan for the amalgamation of the tw o 
peoples. In the administration of justice, in trade, in education, in 
religion, Scotland was to be admitted to all the blessings which England 
had to offer. In October, 1651, eight Commissioners were appointed to 
carry on the government of the country— a body displaced in October, 
1655, by a Council of State, consisting of eight members with a President 
and Secretary. For the administration of justice a separate body of seven 
Commissioners was set apart, and the manner in w’hich they discharged 
their responsibilities raised the wonder of the Scots, to whom speedy and 
just decisions of law were a novel experience. An equally welcome boon 
was the privilege of free trade with England — the loss of which after the 
Restoration revealed its full importance. Nor were the higher interests 
of the nation neglected by either Commonwealth or Protectorate : 
money was voted for Protestantising the Highlands and Islands — a 
work that had never been thorouglily done before; the universities 
were substantially aided ; and the improvement of elementary education 
formed part of the duty imposed on the Council of State. In religion 
the same policy was followed as in England; toleration was granted 
to every sect that did not disturb the peace of the country — a 
condition which involved the prohibition of General Assemblies as 
turbulent bodies. 

The Scots could not close their eyes to the fact that under the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate they enjoyed tranquillity, order, and 
justice in a degree never known to them under any of their native 
rulers; but in their eyes these blessings were vitiated in their source. To 
every class in the country the English domination was from first to last 
more or less distasteful. The nobles could only regard with horror an 
authority which had proscribed the great majority of their order ; to the 
though, of course, in less degree to the Protesters among them, the 
religious settlement was an incubus which they were prepared to cast off 
at the first opportunity ; and to the people in general the presence of 
English officials was a perpetual reminder of the loss of national 
independence. When, on January 1, 1660, Monck took his departure 
for England, with the intention, as he assured the representatives of the 
Scottish burghs and shires, of restoring the liberties of the three 
kingdoms, he bore with him the good wishes of all ranks of the 
Scottish people ; and the enthusiasm which hailed the restoration of 
Charles II was the spontaneous expression of a loyalty which had never 
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been extinct in the heart of the nation, even in the years when the 
assertion of the royal authority had seemed most intolerable. 

In the long controversy which had sundered the throne and the 
people much had been said and done by both parties which finds its only 
justification in the spirit of the time and in the nature of a struggle 
which involved the deepest issues in the national destinies. Yet, regarded 
in its true meaning and scope, the controveKy was one which assuredly 
did no discredit either to King or people. In the case of both the one 
and the other, convictions were at stake for which they were willing to 
sacrifice what they regarded as their deai-est possessions. In refusing to 
take the Covenant, Charles I had shown that he was prepared to forfeit 
his kingdom rather than retain it on conditions which marred his idea 
of the kingly office. But in giving effect to his prerogative, as he 
conceived it, he had, in Archbishop Spottiswoode’s words, made himself 
both King and Pope, and had evoked an opposition founded on 
convictions not less absolute, and, in the case of the nobler among his 
advei-saries, more disinterested than were his own. What the long 
contention had shown was that neither Charles’ behef in his Divine 
right to impose his will on his subjects, nor the Covenanters’ behef 
in the exclusive Divine sanction of their creed and polity, was com- 
patible with the rational government of a people. Both conceptions 
had had their trial, and each alike had failed to find acceptance 
with the nation. But the lessons of experience are slowly learned, 
and the reigns of two more Stewart Kings, each faithfully following 
the precedents of his predecessors, wei’e needed to convince re-sponsible 
men of all parties that only by a prudent compromise, alike in politics 
and in religion, could subject and prince meet on the common ground of 
mutual rights and responsibilities. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IRELAND. 

FROM THE PLANTATION OF ULSTER TO THE CROMWELLIAN 
SETTLEMENT. (1611-59.) 

It is usual to d€scribe the thirty years that elapsed between the 
plantation of Ulster and the Rebellion of 16-11 as a period of peace and 
prosperity. That they ^vere so in a relative sense is not to be denied. 
It is unqustionahle that the country, thanks to the industry of the new 
settlers, made rapid progress in material prosperity. All the same it was 
a period of deep unrest and suppressed discontent. For the time, the 
sword had done its work. Their chiefs slain, e^led, or imprisoned, them- 
selves decimated by famine and pestilence, the natives looked on in 
impotent rage while the chicaneries of the law stripped them one by one 
of lands to which they believed they possessed an indefeasible right. 

In the years immediately following on the plantation of Ulster 
three other plantations, in North Weiford (1610-20), Longford and 
Ely O’CarroU (1615-20), Leitrim and the midland districts along the 
Shannon (1620), comprising nearly half a million acres of land, were 
taken in hand. But, though not one of these could be regarded as even 
moderately successful, and though the market price of land in Ulster 
averaged not more than L'oO for a thousand acres, such were still the 
fortunes to be made in land-jobbing that it seemed as if the natural 
boundaries of Ireland could adone set a limit to the craving for Irish 
land. It was indeed an age of planters and plantation projects ; and 
the philosophical reasoning of Bacon was hardly required to convince 
men wiUing to risk their lives and fortunes in trj'iiig to effect a settle- 
ment in Virginia or on the inhospitable coasts of Newfoundland that 
they would find a more remunerative sphere for their labours nearer 
home, and would at the same time render the State signal sendee by 
spreading order and civility among the Irish. For Ireland it was 
unfortunate that the former consideration largely outweighed the latter. 
The whole aspect of affairs had changed entirely since the days wLen 
Henry VIU had proposed to >vin Ireland by “ sober ways, political 
c. Ji. H. rv. cH. XVII!. 33 
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drifts, and amiable persuasions.” For tbis alteration the Irish had 
themselves been largely to blame. Their inability or unwillingness to 
accommodate themselves to English ideas, their repeated rebellions and 
intrigues with foreign Powers, had exhausted the patience of English 
statesmen and forced them, at first more in self-defence thm from anj^ 
other reason, to adopt a policy of extirpation and plantation. 

But, with whatever feeling of satisfaction the plantation policy might 
be regarded in England as offering a hopeful solution of the Irish 
problem, in Ireland it provoked wide-spread indignation, not merely on 
the part of those on whose ruin it was based, but amongst those whose 
loyalty to the English Crown had never been called seriously in question. 
To the old settlers of Anglo-Norman origin the new plantations con- 
stituted a grave political danger. Notwithstanding their loyalty they 
had long been feeling dissatisfied with their position. More than once 
they had formally protested against the unconstitutional methods of the 
Irish Government, especially in the matter of cess, and had insisted on 
the recognition of their rights as Englishmen. Unfortunately for the 
favourable consideration of their demands and the development of 
constitutional government they were almost to a man Roman Catholics. 
Their hopes that with the accession of James I their position would 
undergo a change for the better had been disappointed; and, as the 
determination of Government to enforce the Act of Uniformity became 
unmistakable, they could not close their eyes to the danger that 
menaced them through the ever-rising tide of Protestant immigi-ation. 
As symptomatic of the change that had come over them, it was noticed 
by a contemporary writer that whereas “ until of late, the old English 
race, as well in the Pale as in other parts of the kingdom, despised the 
mere Irish, accounting them a barbarous people void of civility and 
religion,” now “ the slaughters and rivers of bloodshed between them 
are forgotten,” “and, lastly, their union is such, as not only the old 
English dispersed abroad in all parts of the realm, but the inhabitants of 
the Pale, cities and towns are as apt to take arms against us (which no 
precedent time hath ever seen) as the ancient Irish.” A common 
religious belief has furnished the cement to many strange alliances ; and 
in Ireland, where religion was becoming more and more the touchstone 
of national life, it was little wonder if, in face of the danger menacing 
them, the gentry of the Pale should have thought their only chance of 
safety lay in a union with the native element. Whether the bond of 
religion would prove strong enough to withstand the dissolving influences 
of social and racial differences, it was for the future to decide. 

It is significant of that strange antithesis between respect for the 
letter of the law and indifference to its spirit, which ever and again shows 
itself in the history of the English rule in Ireland, that, after wresting 
six entire counties from the Irish by more or less equivocal methods, the 
Government of James I should have thought it necessary to secure thf 
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assent of Parliament to its proceedings. Still, if it had been merely a 
question of obtaining a parliamentary confirmation of the plantation, 
precedents were not wanting from Elizabeth’s reign to show that it might 
have been accomplished without resorting to any methods that went beyond 
tie constitution. But the known intention of the Government to propose 
fresh measures of penal legislation against the Catholics, and the natural 
apprehension that the opportunity would be seized to use the plantation 
for securing a Protestant majority in Parliament, forced the gentry of 
the Pale into a position of extreme hostility to the Crown, when its 
intention of exercising its right to create some forty new boroughs 
became known. In itself there was indeed nothing very outrageous in 
this exercise of the royal prerogative ; and, if some of the newly-created 
boroughs were hardly to be found on the map, there was in this respect, 
as James shrewdly remarked, no very great difference between them and 
many of the older ones. The real objection was of course that they were 
merdy Government pocket-boroughs. 

In announcing (November, 1611) the King’s intention to summon a 
Parliament, Chichester, with an appearance of the utmost candour, invited 
the nobility of the Pale to confer with one another as to the measures 
they thought necessary to pass for the benefit of the country. This they 
refiised to do, urging their right, according to a doubtful interpretation 
of a clause in Poynings’ Act, to be made acquainted as part of the 
Council of the realm with the measures intended to be passed in Parlia- 
ment. But, finding Chichester absolutely determined not to admit their 
daim and confirmed in their worst anticipations of further penal legis- 
lation by the public execution or martyrdom, in February, 1612, of 
Cornelius O’Devany, Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor, they addressed 
in November a strong remonstrance to the King. In it they complained 
that they had not been consulted by the Deputy as the statute required, 
and that the erection of corporations “ consisting of some few and 
beggarly cottages” could “tend to naught else... but that... penal laws 
diould be imposed upon your subjects.” No attention was paid to this 
^ protest; and in April, 1613, the elections took place amid great excite- 
moit No sooner had Parliament met on May 18 and a motion to 
dect Sir John Davis Speaker been made, than the long pent-up storm 
broke loose. On the ground that Davis, having no residence in county 
Fentmnagh, had been improperly returned as a knight of that shire, the 
Opposition insisted on scrutinising all elections before proceeding to any 
oflier business. But, allowing themselves to be persuaded to nominate a 
candidate of their own, and letting their choice fall on Sir John Everard, 
the supporters of Sir John Davis, following English precedent, retired 
Svun the chamber to tell their numbers. During their absence the Op- 
position declared Everard elected and placed him in the chair. Apprised 
of what had happened, the Government party finding themselves in the 
majority returned in hot haste, and, having ejected Everard, installed 
CH. xvni. rt'l — V, 
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Bavis in his place. Herciipon liie Oppcstticm, decliniBg to take fiirtker 
part in fJhfi Parliament, withdrew. "laeir feiends in the Upper House 
made common cause with them; and Chichester, after Tainiy faying to 
eSixi. a conspronsise., yield«i to their retjuest to allow them to send a 
dcpjitatioD to submit their complaints to the King. In the meantime 
he prorogued Parliament. 

The petition resolved itself into an elaborate attack on Cbsch«ters 
adminMration, It was, as James confideotiaUy admitted, a spedous 
document; and, though he was convinced that it was all a piece of 
jesuiby, yet, inasmuch as he was anxious that his Irish subjects should 
learn “ rather to address themselves to the sovereign by humble petition 
...than, after the old fashion of that country'- to run out, upon eveiy' 
occa-sion of discontent, to the bog and wood,” he thought it advisable to 
appoint a Commission to investigate their complaints. How iar his 
impartialitv extended wa.s seen from his nominating Chichester head of 
the Commission. It reported on November 12 ; and on April 20, Idl-i, 
James read the Irish deputation a severe lecture on their undutiful and 
disgraceful behaviour. Their charges against Chichester he pronounced 
wholly unfounded ; and all that, as a matter of grace, he would concede 
was the temporaiy disfranchisement of several boroughs, provided the 
petitioners consented to sign a formal instrument of submission. 

But the opposition which he had encountered gave James reason to 
pause; and when Chichester reopened Parliament in October he was 
authorised to announce that the Bill against the Jesuits had been 
withdrawn. The concession worked favourably on the Catholics; and 
under Sir John Everard’s leadership they offered no further resistance to 
Government. With their support a subsidy Bill was passed in the fol- 
lowing session, and there wa.s every prospect that with a little goodwill 
on both sides a reasonable compromise might have been effected. Unfor- 
tunately at this juncture Parliament was dissolved and Chichester recalled. 

"WTiere he had failed, there was little reason to expect that cither 
Sir Oliver St John (1616-22), or Lord Falkland (1622-9), would prove 
more successful, hampered as they were in their anti-Catholic line of 
policy by having to regulate their conduct according as the wind blew 
from Spain or in a contrary direction, and by the perennial bankruptcy 
of the Irish treasury. The time had passed away when the Coug 
reformation could be dammed in by shilling fines for non-attevce of 
church and futile proclamations for the banishment of tLond of 
clergy. Such proceedings and the constant rmnmaging otofluences 
plantation purposes served only to irritate. Year by yeade. 
faction giew; and in 1626 it was more than doubtful w-helbct for the 
could command the majority in Parliament which it had po^gain shows 
earlier. Anyhow, the experiment was one that Charles per wresting 
sible, to a\ oid. But, with a war with France likely to be adethods, the 
Spain, it was impjerative that Ireland, which was openly - secure thf' 
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back-door to England, should be put iji a posture of defence. Eor this 
purpose Falkland was authorised (September, 1626) to sound the nobility 
and gentry as to their willingness, in return for certain valuable con- 
cessions, to undertake on behalf of the country to maintain an army of 
SOOO foot and 600 horse. These concessions, known as the “ Graces,” were 
skil&lly contrived so as to appeal to the interests of every class in the 
oommunity and were coupled with the promise of a .speedy confirmation 
by Parliament. To the Catholic landowner in Connaught in particular, 
whom fear of a plantation kept in a constant state of anxiety, the offer 
of the Crown to accept sixty years’ possession as a bar to all claims came 
as a special boon. Nevertheless, so general was the repugnance to this 
extra-parliamentary method of taxation that the agents repre.sonting 
the Wded gentry only with the greate.st difficulty could be induced 
(ilay, 1628) to bind the country to contribute dl?120,000, to l)e 
spread over three years, and to lie deducted from whatever sub.sidie.s 
mi^t be granted by Parliament. The contribution began at once ; and 
F alklan d in fulfilment of his part of the tran.saction made preparations 
for calling a Parliament. But vrhether Charles deliberately meant to 
cheat the nation, or whether, as seems more likely, his courage to con- 
fiont the difficulties of the situation evaporated, time went by, and 
no Parliament was summoned. In 1629 Falkland was recalled. By 
ledadng the army one-half and by exercising the strictest economy his 
successors, the Lords Justices Loftus and Cork, managed to spread the 
contribution over four years. The neglect to call a Parliament was, 
howeva-, an irreparable blunder, not merely because it rendered such con- 
tribotioQS precarious in the future, but chiefly because, by weakening the 
genexal confidence in the sincerity of Government, it created a situation 
of whidb the Jesuits were not slow to take advantage. Indeed the only 
iutCTest which the period possesses is that which attaches to the ex- 
traoidinaiy progress made in it by Roman Catholicism. The fact is 
bewailed in nearly everv State-paper of the time ; but, beyond knocking 
down & few mass-houses and dig^ng up St Patrick’s purgatory, the 
Leads JasHces could suggest no means of counteracting it. Without 
{be ooniage, and perhaps the will, to take the only step that pron/i,->f;d 
safe!^ they looked on heiplessiv, while the country drifted into anarchy. 

Sadi was the situation of affairs in January, 1632, when Charles 
anHsonEBoed the appoiatment of a new Deputy. More than a fair 
and a hsilf dapa^ before Wentworth landed at Ring'-ieTid ; hut hh 
saftiiiraee had long before then made itself felt in the aftaira of the 
sKHstsy, With the single object before him of msking Ireland a ‘rfrurce 
id sSBangith to the Crown iostegd of oae of ireaknes.*, a* it had itdLcrto 
hBffla, lae awoceedesi, bv aiteroatelr plaving on the fsara and hopeis of 
the CkHselic psrfcif and filatteriiEg the iovaitv c*£ the Profee’iantif, ill 
sjtesimiiimg a pro!k®gatiioai of the csjatrilKitloD Jot tsio years, Xhsi's he 
fear jhnsatjiellf hoBathiiig-tpacie in wiiiicji: to cie’ielop liK polity, 
sat aanmi,. 
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Starting with the axiom tliat a prosperous people is also a loyal people, 
Wentworth bent all his energies to the development of the natural 
resources of Ireland. And it must be said for him that, if in trying to 
accomplish his purpose he spared no one who ventured to oppose him, 
neither did he spare himself. His eye was everywhere. K the exporta- 
tion and manufacture of wool had to be discouraged as detrimental to 
the staple trade of England, he, by way of compensation, personally 
superintended the development of the linen industry, and insisted on a 
free export of hides and tallow. He arranged the details of a commercial 
treaty with Spain, calculated to encourage the fishing industry ; he 
brought over experts to explore the mineral resources of the country; 
laid down stringent regulations for the preservation of the rapidly 
disappearing forests ; exerted himself to improve the breed of cattle ; 
cleared the narrow seas of the pirates that infested them and rendered 
commerce insecure ; and, by buying out all private interests detrimental 
to the Crown, succeeded in more than doubling the revenue of the State. 
Knowing the value of order and decorum in public life, he insisted on 
a strict observance of Court etiquette; repaired Dublin Castle; cleared 
out the wine-vaults under Christ Church ; and by his own example 
infused a spirit of emulation in the army which shortly raised it to the 
highest pitch of efficiency. For the rest, he was content to bide his 
time What he could do to realise his friend Laud’s wishes in the 
matter of ecclesiastical uniformity and discipline by pressure on the 
episcopacy, and to restore dignity to the Church by the recovery of its 
property, he did. But it was no part of his pohcy to irritate the 
Catholics by fining them for non-attendance at church when, as was too 
often the case, there was no ehrrrch for them to attend. Doubtless he 
made many enemies by his policy of “thorough"’; but in his struggle 
with Cork, Wilmot, Mountnorri.s, Crosby, and the rest, we cannot deny 
him a certain measure of sympathy. Under his controlling hand Ireland 
emerged from tlie state of anarchy into which she had drifted, and, feeling 
confident of his ability to steer an independent course, he obtained 
Charles’ reluctant consent to risk a Parliament. 

The event more thjin answereti hi.s expectatiorsB. Parliament met 
on July 14f, IdbA It was the most splendid scene Dublin h.ad ever 
witnessed. In his opening speech Wenrivorth aimoitnced tire King’s 
intention to haid two session.^, the one for himseilj the otlser' for the 
beneiit of liis subjects. The proposal to f(eparate grievances from supply 
was agreeable to neither Catholiav nor Protestaij ts ; but so evenly 
balanced were they that, as Wentworth pot tbff cilise, lieither party would 
arkfw the ather to mb it. of applying the whol'e' grace of Hw Majestv’s 
thanks to itselfr Renee, when the inotio'O tm' aiTppjy was made, both 
“did with one. voice ’ss.^ent. to the giving of six subsidies to be pawlin' 
fbtir vears. ' Hut. it' the GiffliTO.nns eve?' imagiRed that their loyalty would 
h* rewaidect by a ijandid confirffia^tifin of tiie- leUg-prainiw’d G-rweesj they 
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were speedily disabused of the idea. There was Hoihiug au which 
Wentwortlr depended mare for au improvement of tlie revenue than a 
new plantation mid a strict revision of the old ones. He was therefuve 
determined at any cost to prevent the confirmation of any Qrace which 
threatened to cross his purpose, and particularly of that which accepted 
sixty years’ possession os a bar to all claims on the part of the Crown, 
To this end he divided the Grm'es into three classes; via. those which lie 
thought not lit to be granted, those which might be coniiiuied by way 
of instruction, and those proper to be passed into Uvvs. By neglecting, 
as by Poynings’ Law he was able to do, to transmit any except those in 
the last class, be transferred all resjronsiiiility in the inatter from the 
’Crown to himself and the Ii-ish t.Vmmil, 

When Parliament reas-sembled in November the indignation of the 
'Catholics knew no bounds, and finding themselves accidentally in the 
Miajority, they rejected without consideration all and every measure 
BiiWitted to them. For a moment Wentworth tliought of adjourning 
Parliament; but the Protestants came to his I'escue and enabled him to 
ihring the session to a satisfactory conclusion. For ihc next, four years 
his course was clear ; and with characteristic energy he at once took up 
his plantation project. 

Hitherto, however they might have answered their purpose of sub- 
stituting a British for a native proprietary, the plautation.s hod proved 
singularly unprofitable to the Crown, Not only had vastly more land, 
ifor which they of course paid no rent, been passed to the undertakers 
than was set out in their patents, but their eager haste to turn their 
'estates to immediate profit had led to such a general breach of the 
conditions of plantation as constituted a serious danger to the State. 
iSo .notoriously was this the case in regard to the London Society that in 
QfiSS the Star Chamber had ordered the suspeusion of its charier and 
ithfi sequestration of its rents. Though not responsible for thi.s .step, 
iWentworth fully approved it; and, on the confcscatiou of the Society’s 
'.Charter in lfi35, he suggested the conversion of its estates into an 
appanage for the Duke of York. But the Londoners were not the 
.only offenders; and, though it was impos.sible to deal with private 
iiodmduals in the same drastic fiishion without imperilling the wliole 
Btttiement, the Commi.ssion for the remedy of defective titJe.s was 
.admirably contrived to m;ike them pay handsomely for their defimlts 
aad at the same time to teach them a salutary lesson for the lutme. 
As for the plantations which be intended himself to set on foot, in 
‘C5(MMiaugh.t ,a,nd elsewhere, though inconsiderable in comjiarison with 
‘.iibose already established, he hoped, by a stricter admciisurcmcnt of 
'land smd- by making estates only »» aipite, to render them not. ly.is 
■fPJXsfitaibie to the Cro'vo, and by at the same time restricting them to 
■English undertakers, to create a couaierpoise to the Scottish settlers in 
the north. For himbcii, he wrvs perfectly convinced of the validity oi 

CH. xmi. 
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the Crown’s title to the lands he intended to plant ; but, wishing to give 
an air of legality, not to say of beneficence, to his proceedings by elicit- 
ing a voluntary recognition from the reputed landowners in question, 
he was enraged beyond measure when the jurors of Galway county, 
declining to follow the lead of those of Roscommon, Sligo, and Mayo, 
refused to find a title for the King. It was a comparatively easy matter 
to punish them in the Court of Castle Chamber and by an order in the 
Court of Exchequer to procure a reversal of their verdict ; but all this 
required time, and, before things could again be brought into order, 
his attention was absorbed bv more important matters. 

The little cloud which had been gathering over Edinburgh in the 
summer of 1637 had spread with such alarming rapidity as at the 
beginning of the following year to cast its shadow over Ireland also. 
From Scotland the contagion of the Covenant had spread to Ulster, 
and, faster than either he or his chief ecclesiastical agent. Bishop Bramhall, 
was aware, the country was slipping out of his control. As the prospect 
of war between England and Scotland grew more certain, and it became 
necessary to reckon up his resources, Charles was unreasonably annoyed 
when reminded that the Irish army barely sufficed to guarantee order in 
Ireland itself; and, while accepting the Deputy’s offer of 500 men to 
garrison Carlisle, he could not avoid contrasting the scanty help thus 
furnished him with the recent magnificent promise of the Earl of Antrim 
to attack Argyll in his own country with 10,000 men. It was ever 
Charles’ misfortune to be unable to look facts fairly in the face ; and, 
finding it impossible to convince him that Antrim’s offer was merely 
intended as a “ handsome compliment,” Wentworth moved the bulk of 
the army to Carrickfergus, by way of giving what countenance he could 
to the project. 

The Treaty of Berwick afforded a slight breathing-space ; and, the 
Deputy’s quan-el with Lord Chancellor Loftus having brought him to 
London in September, 1639, Charles eagerly turned to him for advice. 
Wentworth’s remedy was a Parliament. He remembered how, when 
everybody had predicted failure, he had been splendidly successful in 
Ireland in 1634, Let Charles foUow his example : he was convinced 
that no Englishman would refuse money for driving the Scots out. To 
hearten the experiment he would himself hold a Parliament in Ireland ; 
of the result there could be no doubt. How little he knew his own 
countrymen was soon to appear; but so far as Ireland was concerned 
his experiment was crowned with success. He returned to Dublin Earl 
of Strafford. Parliament was already in session. On March 23, 1640, the 
Commons with one voice voted four subsidies, or d£’180,000. Never had 
such a scene of unanimity been witnessed; hats were thrown in the air 
and assurances given that if more money was wanted more would be 
forthcoming, even if they left thern.selves nothing but hose and doublet. 
Overjoyed at his victory, St)-afford, after appointing Sir Christopher 
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Wandesforde bis deputy- and leaving instructions ivith the Ear] of 
Ormond to add 8000 men to the army, hastened back to England. 
He had calculated that the example of the Irish Parliament would find 
imitation in England ; he had not considered that the conduct of the 
English Parliament might cause a reaction in Ireland. But it was no 
sooner evident that the day of his pow er was o^ er than the Commons 
of Ireland joined with their brethren in England to bring the fallen 
Minister to justice. To Strafford’s plea of good government they replied 
with a remonstrance under fifteen heads, which formed the backbone of 
his impeachment. For a time the mnversal hatred with which he was 
regarded kept them rmanimous. Pillar after piUar of the building which 
he had raised with so much care was thrown to the ground amid general 
applause. Step by step the country drifted back into the state of 
anarchy from which he had rescued it. The Nemesis that lies in wait 
for despotism had overtaken the policy of “thorough.” On Nov^ember 12 
Parliament was adjourned to January 26. 1641. During the recess 
Wandesforde died, and after some wTangling Sir William Parsons and 
Sir John Borlase were appointed Lords Justices. In Parsons the new 
settlers had obtained a ruler after their owt\ hearts. 

Meanwhile all eyes were directed to the army, which under Strafford’s 
instructions Ormond had raised to nearly 10,000 men. “You have an 
army in Ireland you may employ here to reduce this kingdom,” Strafford 
was reported to have advised Charles. IVhether “ this kingdom ” meant 
England or Scotland might be disputed, but there could be no question 
as to the deadly insult to public opinion implied in the suggestion. No 
words can adequately express the loathing and utter abhorrence which 
the mere suggestion of emplovdng Irish soldiers in England excited in 
the breasts of Englishmen. To the demand of the English Commons 
for its instant disbandment Charles retunied an absolute refusal. The 
fact was that the Irish army was beginning to assume a new importance 
to him, as the idea of playing off the Iribh Catholics against the English 
Parliament took hold of his mind. Granted that he could detach the 
Scots from their bond with the Parliament, which was his immediate 
object, it would not, he imagined, be impossible by conceding the Graces 
and by extending practical toleration to the Catholics to win over the 
Irish Parliament to his side. Scotland and Ireland conciliated, the Irish 
army would materially strengthen his hands in dealing with the English 
Parliament. It was therefore of the utmost importance that it should 
be kept together. His intentions were suspected, and being Jriven to 
consent to the disbandment of the new levies he tried a .niddle way 
by issuing warrants for their transportation to Spain. 

Curiously enough, this step was strongly opposed by both parties 
in the Irish Parliament : by the Protestants on the ground that, in case 

invasion, it was extremely dangerous to permit so many Irishmen 
well acquainted with every creek and haven in the kingdom to enter the 
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Spanisb service ; by the Catholics on the ground that it was the height 
of madness to allow so many men to leave the coimtr)' when its liberties 
were menaced by English Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians. The 
difficulty of finding money to pay their arrears caused some delay ; but 
towards the end of Jidy this obstacle was overcome, and the soldiers 
were already assembling at the ports appointed for their embarkation, 
when secret instructions arrived from Charles to the Earls of Ormond 
and Antrim, requiring them to keep the army together, and if possible 
to raise its strength to 20,000 men. The message arrived too late ; and 
an express sent to inform the King of the fact found him at York on his 
way to Scotland. From York the order came to get the men together 
again and hold them in readiness, if the occasion arose, to declare for 
the King. The officers in cliai^ of the disbanded soldiers readily 
fell in with the plan ; smd steps were taken to sound the gentry of the 
Pale and the leaders of the old Irish as to their views on the subject. 

It was at this point that the plot, if we may so designate a movement 
authorised by the King, ran into another of quite independent orig. ■>. 
We know now, what no one at the time suspected, that a rebellion hau 
long been brewing in the north, having for its object the recovery of 
Ulster and ultimately of Ireland for the Irish, and depending for its 
success on support promised by Owen Roe O’Neill, commanding m the 
Spanish service in the IjOW Countries. On him, since definite tidings had 
arrived of the death of John O’Neill, commonly called the “ Coiide de 
Tirone,” before Monjuich, the mantle of leader had fallen. Everything 
had been prepared, and only the opportunity was wanting for a general 
rising in Ulster. To Rory O’More, Lord Maguire, and the other 
northern conspirators nothing could therefore have happened more in 
accordance with their wishes than the chance thus afforded them of 
accomplishing their own designs under colour of assisting in a qua.si-legsJ 
plot. It was the cue ot the King’s party to lie quiet and wait instruc- 
tions ; but, as September drew to a close, a rumour got about that the 
plot was abandoned, and O’More and Maguire reverted to their old plan. 

At a meeting of the conspirators on October 5 the risince was Qy 
fixed for Saturday the 2Srd. The rebellion broke out simultaneously aU 
over Ulster on the day appointed. The attempt to capture Dubbn 
failed. Deny, Coleraine, Lisburn, Carrickfergus, Enniskillen escaped; 
but Dungannon, Charlemont, and Newry were captured by the rebels. 
There was no general massacre; but eveiy^where the colonists were 
turned out of house and home, stripped of their possessions, and too 
often left without a rag to cover their nakedness. Large numbers 
perished of cold, hunger, and ill-treatment ; and many, there is no doubt, 
were butchered in cold blood ; but the great majority managed to escape. 

The Rebellion took everyone by surprise, none more so t.b«n the 
quondam allies of Maguire and O’More. Chsirles, w’hose conscience may 
perhaps have reproached him for his share in the mischief, and who was 
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really alariaed when he heard that the rebels were pretending to act 
by his authority, was the first to insist on active me;isures being taken 
for their suppression. And, indeed, had Government shown a firm hand, 
the rebellion might easily have been confined to Ulster. Munster, 
Connaught, and Leinster showed at finst no signs of rising. The Catholic 
gentry of the Pale, tliough ready enough to countenance any coup d'etat 
which promised to secure them a practical toleration of their religion, 
together with a recognition of their proper position in the State, were 
by no means anxious to throw themselves into a movement which seemed 
likely to be attended with little advantage to themselves and which was 
already discredited by its barbarity. Even in Ulster itself the ease with 
which the colonists, after they had recovered from their first surprise, 
were able to hold their own, was evidence enough that with a little 
courage the rebellion might have been crushed in its beginning. Un- 
fortunately the Government was not prepared to act vigorously. The 
Lords Justices, who had saved themselves as it were by a miracle, seemed 
to have lost their senses entirely. Their first impulse to trust the 
Catholic gentry by providing them with arms to defend themselves 
yielded to an ill-defined dread lest they might thereby be arming their 
enemies. They could think of no action beyond putting Dublin in a state 
of defence, concentrating aU the available troops in the neighbourhood, 
laying waste the districts around, and husbanding their resources imtil 
their piteous appeals for help from England were answered. Judging 
from their conduct it might have seemed as if they were rather anxious 
than otherwise to force a general insurrection. This at any rate was 
its effect. For, finding themselves so utterly distrusted and unahle to 
maintain a position of neutrality, the gentry of the Pale, impelled by 
their fears and encouraged by the defeat of a small force detached for 
the relief of Drogheda and the apparent impossibility of that town 
holding out against the forces investing it, finally, in December, 
threw in their lot with the northern rebels. In amiouncing the fact 
to their friends in England, the Lords Justices warned them against 
attaching too much importance to what they called the defection of 
“seven Lords of the Pale.” For, though it might seem to add some 
reputation to the rebels, they who knew that their tenants and followers 
had long before gone over to the rebels knew that it added no real 
strength to them. This point they desired to emphasise, lest the State 
nught be misled into consenting to conditions injurious to His Maje.sty, 
when on the contrary “ their discovering of themselves now will render 

advantage to His Majesty and those great counties of Leinster, 

Ulster, and the Pale now lie the more open to His Majesty’s free dis- 
posal and to a general settlement of peace and religion by introducing 
of English.” As the event proved, the Lords Justices erred gi'eatly in 
their forecast of the probable consequences of the defection of the Pale; 
but their suggestion of a new plantation did not miss its calculated effect. 
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Meanwhile the rebellion had been seriously occupying the attention 
of all parties in England. On the main point all were of one opinion ; 
and, had it been simply a question between England and Ireland, money 
and men would have been speedily forthcoming to gratify the national 
desire for revenge. In the first flush of its wrath, the House of Commons 
voted that 10,000 foot and 2000 horse should forthwith be raised for its 
suppi'ession and that the offer of Scottish assistance should be accepted. 
Gradually cooler counsels prevailed. The more the leaders of the parlia^ 
mentary party came to know of Charles’ intrigues, the more they were 
convinced that the Irish rebellion was only part of the general problem 
they were trying to solve. To place a victorious army in Charles’ hands 
was merely to fashion an instrument for their ovm destruction : imtil 
security was obtained on this point nothing of importance could be 
done. Towards the end of December Sir Simon Harcourt arrived at 
Dublin with 1500 men ; in February, 1642, Sir Richard Grenville brought 
1500 foot and 400 horse to the relief of the President of Munster; in 
April Robert Mmiro reached Carrickfergus with 2500 Scots, These 
forces, and a contribution of ^^37,000, were the whole of the aid 
furnished to the Government of Ireland during the first six months 
of the Rebellion. Meanwhile, however, no opportunity was neglected ol 
exasperating public opinion against the Irish, so as to render a recon- 
ciliation between them and Charles impossible. On December 8, 1641, ii 
was resolved that the King should be asked to declare that he would 
never consent to a toleration of the popish religion in Ireland. Or 
February 24 following, the Lords and Commons voted that, as several 
million acres of “profitable lands” in Ireland were calculated to have 
been rendered liable to confiscation by the Rebellion, the proposal ol 
“ divers worthy and well-affected persons ” should be accepted for raising 
.£’1,000,000 by the sale of “two millions and a half of these acres, to bt 
equally taken out of the four provinces of that kijigdom ” in the propoi 
tion for each adventure of £200, £S00, £450, and £*600 of one thousanc 
acres in Ulster, Connaught, Munster, and Leinster respectively. Oj' 
March 19 Charles was forced to give his consent to this atrocious schen# 
of national robbery. With these two Acts the English Parliament close( 
the door against any hope of reconciliation. 

In Ireland, matters were not progressing favourably for the rebe s 
In March their lack of artillery compelled them to raise the siege o 
Drogheda; a month later the Earl of Ormond inflicted a crushii)| 
defeat on them at Kilrush ; in May they were driven out of Newr y 
These and other disasters, though in a measure counterbalanced 
the rapid extension of the rebellion, did not fail to exercise a die 
pressing influence on the gentry of the Pale ; and after the retreat o 
the northern rebels from Drogheda they made a desperate effort |t( 
extract themselves from the critical position into which their fears hhc 
driven them. But the Lords Justices, whom success and the prospeeL 
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of confiscation rendered pitiless, not only rejected every overture for 
a armpromise, but endeavoured by every means within their power to 
prevent any such offers from reaching the King. Orders were issued that 
no quarter should be given to any rebel foimd in arms, and that the 
commanders of garrisons should not grant protection to the Irish, or 
enter into any treaty with them on any pretext whatever, but prosecute 
them &om place to place with fire and sword. 

Finding the door of mercy thus resolutely closed upon them and the 
Government bent on a war of extirpation, the gentry of the Pale took steps 
in May to organise their resistance b)’ appointing a Supreme CouncU of 
Nine to act as a pro^dsional government, pending the meeting of a General 
Assembly to represent the nation at Kilkenny. Help for them was already 
on the way. In July Owen Roe O'Neill arrived in Though Swilly with 
a hundred veterans and considerable supplies of arms and ammunition, 
and almost at the same time Thomas Preston and five hundred men with 
artillery and other stores of war landed at Wexford. With their arrival 
the rebellion passed out of the stage of sporadic insmTection into that of 
t^ular warfare. On October 24, the day after the battle of Edgehill, 
the General Aissembly of the Confederated Catholics met at Kilkenny. 
It was virtually a parliament of the Irish nation. But, regarding 
themselves as a merely provisional assembly brought together under 
exceptional circumstances to devise means for protecting themselves until 
His Majesty could take measures for their preservation, the Confederates 
confined themselves to providing for the administration of justice, the 
assessment of taxes, and the organisation of their military strength. The 
Supreme Council was reconstituted to consist of twenty-four members, of 
whom twelve were to reside constantly at Kilkenny, or wherever they 
should judge most expedient, to form a central and permanent govern- 
ment for the management of all affairs civil and mihtary. For the 
administration of local justice and carrying out the behests of the 
Supreme Council, each county was provided with a separate Council 
consisting of one or two deputies from each barony, and each province 
with a provincial Council consisting of two deputies out of each county. 
For mihtary purposes each province was assigned its own army under 
its own chief commander — O’Neill in Ulster, Preston in Leinster", Garret 
Barry in Munster, and John Bourke in Connaught. The form of govern- 
ment having been thus settled and agents appointed to plead their cause 
at the principal Courts in Europe, the General Assembly addressed two 
petitions, the one to the King, explaining the reasons which had forced 
them to take up arras, protesting their loj-alty, and requesting permission 
to submit their griev ances to him ; the other to the Queen, entreating 
her intercession with the King. 

To Charles it would have been extremely satisfactory, if by coming to 
terms with the Confederates he could have set free hrs army in Ireland 
to faght his battles in England. The obstacles to such an agreement 
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appeared, however, insuperable. For quite apart from the fact that the 
Confederates were not likely to recede from their demands for civil 
and religious liberty, any attempt to come to terms with the “Irish 
murderers” was sure to raise a storm in England and dash his hopes 
of raising a party in Scotland. Nevertheless, the deplorable condition 
of the royal forces in Ireland justified him in pleading military necessity 
for trying to obtain a cessation of arms. Influenced b}' these considera- 
tions, he authorised Ormond on January 11, 1643, to sound the 
Confederates as to the precise nature of their demands, at the same time, 
however, privately warning him that he could on no account consent to 
a legislated toleration of the Roman Catholic religion, or to any claim 
for parliamentary independence, such as a repeal of Poynings’ Law 
implied. 

When the commission was opened at the Council Board, Parsons and 
others strenuously opposed the proposal to treat, and, the Confederates 
taking exception to the terms of the letter requiring them to appoint 
agents to submit their grievances, the Lords Justices, in the hope of 
breaking off the negotiations, managed with difficulty to get 1500 men 
in marching order. This force they proposed to entrust to the command 
of Lord Lisle ■, but Ormond, who was tired of submitting to their dicta- 
tion in military matters, insisted on commanding himself. On March 18 
he won a complete victory over Preston at Ross ; but owing to lack of 
provisions was compelled to return to Dublin without reaping the fruits 
of his success. Meanwhile the Confederates had reconsidered their 
position ; and on the day before the battle they handed in a statement 
of their grievances to the commissioners appointed to receive them. 
Their demand for a new Parliament and religious toleration afforded 
little prospect of a settlement. Quite apart from the opposition of men 
like Parsons, it was generally felt that the concession of a free Parliament 
at that time woidd imperil the entire English interest in the country. 
Nevertheless, it was clear to any but the blindest partisan that, with th^ 
army on the verge of mutiny and without a penny in the treasury^ 
nothing but a cessation of hostilities could save the situation. } 

After his defeat at Ross Preston had rallied his forces, and in May 
managed to capture Ballynakill. On June 4 Castlehaven inflicted a 
crushing defeat on Sir Charles Vavasour in Munster, and a fortnight 
later Galway Castle capitulated to Colonel Bourke. Against these 
successes the Confederates had to set the defeat of Owen O’Neill by 
Sir Robert Stewart at Clones ; but Stewart had been unable to improve 
his victory, and a week or two later O’Neill was as strong as ever. Each 
day added to the difficulties of Ormond’s position. In April Charles had 
written again, insisting on a cessation, and Ormond once more opened 
negotiations for a truce. But the Confederates, who were fully alive 
to the strength of their position, persisted in their demand for a new 
Parliament and for a thorough inveistigation of their grievances. Unable 
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to offer them aiiv gaaraatee on these points, Ormoint one? niore !»ppea3wl 
to the sword. This lime, however, Preston a\o5ded iriving Kaltlo; and 
Ormond, having convinced himself that there was uotiiis?g lor it but a 
cessation, availed himself of new onlers that had reaehal him from 
Charles in July to reopen negotiations. The attachment of Parsons and 
other prominent councillors of his faction about the s.ame time on a 
general charge of ohstructing the King's service rendered his task ciisicr ; 
and on September 15 a cessation for twelve months was concluded hr 
order to enable the Confederates to submit their case personally to 
Charles, and, as it was hoped, to arrange a permanent settlement witlr 
him. 

But, since the cessation had not been eflected without considerable 
friction among the Confedei-ates themselves, and, as Carte auididly 
admits, "more out of a sense of duty than policy,” so, no sooner was it 
proclaimed than it was at once denounced by the adherents of tire 
Parliament. The report of it greatly injured the Roj-alist cause; but 
it enabled Charles to accomplish his immediate pm-pose of setting free 
part of his army in Ireland. By the beginning of November four 
regiments had arrived at Bristol from Munster, and more were ready to 
follow as soon as Lord Inchiquin could find means to transport them. 
In the same month 2000 men under Sir Michael Emely landed in Flintshire 
to form the nucleus of a small army under Lord Byron. But the 
assistance had been dearly purchased. On January 25, IC'li, Byron wms 
defeated and his army routed by Sir Thomas Fairfax at Nantwich. It 
was hard for Charles to find his hopes thus dashed ; but it was htu-der 
still to see these same “Irish Papists,” for whom he had dra\vn upon 
himself the odium of his own subjects, enlisting, after their defeat, in 
the service of his enemies. The Irish danger had been averted ; but 
Parliament was keenly alive to the necessity of preventing such expeditions 
in the future by furnishing Ormond with sufficient occupation at home. 
While, therefore, a Scottish army under the Earl of Leven prepared to 
invade Engleind to assist the Parliament, messengers w'ere despatched to 
Ulster to assure Munro and the northei-n commanders of the speedy 
amval of money and provisions, and to promote a general engagement 
to the Covenant. Strange to say, Munro’s refusal to recognise the 
cessation was not distasteful to Charles, who calculated, not without 
reason, that it would prevent any help from that quarter reaching Leven. 
Moreover he was not without hope that, if Antrim succeeded in trans- 
porting, as he professed himself able to do, 2000 red.shanks into Scotland 
to cooperate with Montrose, Leven might speedily find himself recalled. 
Hitherto Antrim had not proved very deserving of confidence ; but in 
July he eictually managed, with Ormond’s assistance, to land 1600 men 
in Scotland, where under the leadership of Alaster MacDonnell they not 
n little contributed to Montrose’s success. 

Meanwhile the agents appointed by the Confederates to arrange the 
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terms of a settlement ■with. Charles had arrived at Oxford in March. 
Conscious of their improved position, they insisted on the repeal of all 
penal laws against the Catholics, the abrogation of all acts and ordinances 
of the Irish Parliament since August 7, 1641, the summoning of a freely 
elected Parhament, and a general Act of Oblivion. These terms granted, 
they bound themselves to fui-nish him with 10,000 men, and to expose 
their lives and fortunes in his service. But, tempting as the offer was, 
it was impossible for Charles to consent to its conditions without forfeit- 
ing the support of his oto followers. In his dilemma he referred the 
matter back again to Ormond. But unfortunately, at the very moment 
when it behoved him to strengthen the hands of his much-tried Deputy 
by every means within his power, he had the inconceivable folly to add 
immeasurably to his difficulties by refiising the well-grounded request of 
Inchiquin for the Presidency of Munster. In his wrath Inchiquin openly 
declared for the Parliament in August. The necessity of coming to 
terms, and that speedily, with the Confederates was more pressing than 
ever. But it was with a heavy heart and httle hope of success that 
Ormond reopened negotiations in September, only to break them off a 
week or two later owing to his inability to satisfy the Catholic demands 
without sacrificing the Protestant interests. He asked to be relieved 
of his post; but Charles knew his worth too well to accede to his 
request. At the same time, however, recognising that he was haidly the 
right instrument to carry out his crooked policy, he yielded so far as to 
appoint the Earl of Glamorgan, whom he had already designated to 
command the Irish levies, to assist him in negotiating mth the Catholics. 

Various circumstances prevented Glamorgan from reaching Ireland 
before the beginning of August. In the meantime fresh instructions 
reached Ormond, authorising him to conclude a peace, and if necessary 
to concede the demand for the repeal of the penal laws and the 
suspension of Poynings’ Act. Armed with these new powers Ormond 
reopened negotiations with the Confederates in April, 1645, but only 
to find that, under the influence of the papal agent Scarampi and the 
clerical party, they had added to their demands another for the retention 
of all such churches, chapels, and abbeys as were then in their possession. 
Exasperated beyond measure at this new demand, Charles declared that 
rather than consent to it he would withdraw his army from Ireland, 
whatever hazard that kingdom might run by it. 

Affairs were in this critical position when Glamorgan arrived with a 
commission authorising him to treat directly with the Confederates, but 
couched in such curious terms and conferring on him such extraordinary 
powers as raised strong, but apparently unfounded, doubts of its genuine- 
ness. Finding on his arrival that the only hindrance to the conclusion 
of the treaty was the newly raised question of the churches, and being 
determined to secure at all costs the military support, which was to 
be the price of the bargain, Glamorgan persuaded the Confederate 
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commissioners to embody their demand in a secret article, to which, on 
the strength of his commission, he pledged the King’s conditional assent. 
Matters being thus smoothed over in a way unknoivn to Ormond, the 
public treaty, as it must now be called, made rapid progress ; and, the 
Assembly having voted the 10,000 men, Glamorgan was delighted with 
the success of his plan, when an accident put a sudden end to his hopes. 
On October IT, in an attempt to recover Sligo, the Irish were defeated 
with heavy loss by Sir Charles Coote. Among those killed in the battle 
was the warlike Bishop of Tuam, Malachias Quaelly or Keely. In his 
pocket was found a copy of the Glamorgan Treaty. Its subsequent 
publication by the Parliament caused a profound sensation, and did 
more than anything else to ruin the King’s cause. But, even before his 
intrigues had come to light, Glamorgan had encountered a new and 
unexpected obstacle in the person of Giovanni Battista Rinuccini, 
'recently appointed Legate by Pope Innocent X. Hitherto, under the 
restraining influence of Innocent’s pi'edecessor. Urban VIII, clerical 
influence had made itself little felt in the counsels of the Confederates ; 
but after the arrival of Rinuccini at Kilkenny on November 12, with 
a considerable supply of money and ammunition, the clerical party 
began rapidly to gain the upper hand. Naturally, he had to be made 
acquainted with the secret treaty, and, being from the first more intent 
on promoting the papal than the royal cause, he made no secret of his 
dislike to the conditions attached to it. However, at an interview with 
him on December 20 Glamorgan, by pledging the King’s conditional 
assent to the appointment of a Catholic Viceroy and the admission 
of the Catholic Bishops to sit in Parliament, succeeded in winning from 
him a reluctant consent to his scheme. 


Glad to have overcome this difficulty, Glamorgan hastened to Dublin 
to get things in readiness for transporting his men, when, in consequence 
of his secret treaty having come to light, he was arrested at the instance 
of Lord Digby. His arrest spread consternation among the Confederates. 
None of them questioned his bona Jides, and, in consequence of their 


strong remonstrance, coupled with a threat of renewing the war, Ormond 
consented to release him on bail on January 21, Iflifl. Returning to 
Kilkenny, he endeavoured by every means within his power to bring the 
treaty to a conclusion ; but, now that his disavowal by the King was 
known, Rinuccini absolutely refused to abate one jot of his demand for a 
confirmation of the concessions in the secret treaty before he would agree 
to the conclusion of the peace, professing to have information of a treaty 
in progress between the Pope and Sir Kenelm Digby on behalf of the 
Queen, containing more favourable terms even than the secret treaty. 

On the other hand, the majority of the Supreme Council were anxious 
to conclude the peace on the basis of the agreement with Onnond, 
leaving further concessions, on the guarantee given by Glamorgan, to 
Charles’ generosity. The time, they urged, had nearly passed when 
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their assistance could be of any sendee to him ; and their own position 
was suffering in consequence of the delay. Accordingly, after a long and 
stormy debate, Articles of Peace, containing many valuable concessions, 
but lea\dng the question of religion to the King’s decision, were signed 
on March 28. In deference to the Nuncio it was agreed to postpone its 
proclamation till May 1, in order to afford him time to obtain a copy of 
the pretended papal treaty, but in the meantime to despatch the long 
delayed assistance to the King with all possible speed. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity for this had passed away. By the end 
of spring every available sea-port along the western coast of England was 
in the hands of the Parliament. The collapse of the King’s cause in 
EiAgland and the activity of the parliamentary party in Ireland, especially 
in Connaught, brought forcibly home to the Confederates the necessity of 
immediate and united action, if their own cause was to avoid a similar 
fate. Accordingly, nothing having been heard of the papal treaty, and 
Ormond refusing absolutely to sanction Glamorgan’s, the Supreme 
Council passed a resolution authorising the ratification and publication 
of the peace. The resolution had been carried in face of the fiercest 
opposition of the Nuncio. Outvoted in the Council, Rinuccini, after 
entering a formal protest against tlie resolution, summoned Owen O’Neill 
to his support. His messenger found that general in the full flush of 
victory, having on June 5 almost annihilated the Scottish army under 
Munro at Benburb. It was the only great success that the Confederal a 
arms had achieved, and its consequences might have been even moi e 
important than they were, had O’NeiU been allowed to carry out his 
intention of attacking the Scots in their o^vn quarters. Recalled from his 
pursuit of them, he gave instant obedience to Rinuccini’s summons ; while 
the Legate, relying on his support, convoked a meeting ol the clergy to 
Waterford, where on August 12 a resolution was passed condemning the 
peace and forbidding its' proclamation under pain of excommunication. 
The Supreme Council was powerless to resist him ; and, though the peace 
was proclaimed at Dublin and Kilkenny, it was everywhere else rejected. 
On September 18 Rinuccini entered Kilkenny in triumph, and, having 
caused his opponents to be arrested, he appointed a new Council, con- 
sisting of his o^vn immediate followers, with himself as President, pending 
the election of a new General Assembly. It was a most successful coup 
cTHat, and Rinuccini could with reason boast that under his leadership 
the much despised clergy of Ireland had as it were in the twinkling of an 
eye made themselves masters of the kingdom. His victory ruined the 
national cause. 

For the moment, however, he was ma.ster of the situation, and he at 
once turned his attention to the capture of Dublin. It was late in the 
year to begin operations ; but, having effected a reconciliation between 
Preston and O’Neill, whose mutual jealousy had constantly weakened the 
Confederates, he determined to make the attempt, and in November sat 
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down before the citj with 16,000 foot and 1600 horse. Believing himself 
unable to offer any successful resistance, Ormond had already in September 
made overtures to hand over the city to the Parliament ; and, shortly 
after the siege had begun, commissioners arrived to arrange the terms of 
its surrender. Influenced, however, by reports of fi-esh dissensions in the 
(smp of the Confederates and of their being prevented by the bad 
weather from pursuing the siege with vigour, he plucked up courage 
to reject the terms offered by Parliament. But his confidence was short- 
lived, and in February, 1647, he renewed his offer to sun-ender on the 
terms formerly granted him. 

Several months elapsed before the negotiations were completed, and 
it was not till July 28 that he formally handed over the sword of State 
to the Commissioners appointed by Parliament to receive it. Aroused to 
a sense of their danger, the Irish exerted themselves to recover the ad- 
vantage of which their dissensions had robbed them ; and, O’Neill having 
withdrawn wth his army to Connaught, Preston prepared to resume 
operations against Dublin by breaking down the girdle of fortified places 
surroimding it. But it was too late. Michael Jones, to whom the 
defence of Dublin had been committed, had lost no time in restoring 
confidence and discipline to his troops, and in strengthening his position 
by opening up communication with Sir Henry Tichborne at Drogheda, 
At the beginning of August, hearing that Preston was trying to capture 
Trim, he sallied forth with the united garrisons of Dublin and Drogheda 
for the purpose of forcing a battle. Compelled by Jones’ approach to 
change his plans, Preston endeavoured by a flank movement to cut off his 
communications with Dublin. The two armies met at Dangan Hill, a few 
miles south-east of Trim. The advantage of position lay with Preston, 
but Jones was superior in cavalry, and it was the cavalry that decided 
the day. In the battle that followed (August 8) Preston was completely 
defeated and his army almost exterminated, with the loss of aU his 
artillery. Through the intervention of O’Neill, Jones was prevented 
■“’m reaping the full fruits of his victory, but its effect was tremendous. 
L>iso. ,er followed quickly on disaster. Inchiquin, whom Castlehaven and 
his own necessities had long kept inactive, had at last been able to assume 
the offensive. By the end of August he had recovered the gi’eater part 
of Munster ; on September 13 he stormed the rock of Cashel, putting the 
garrison and many of the inhabitants to the sword with a sa\ agery that 
has handed down his name to the execration of posterity ; on November 13 
he routed and almost destroyed the Confederate army under Lord Taaife 
at Khockninoss near Mallow ; and by the end of the year his light cavalry 
had swept the country almost to the very walls of Kilkenny. Nor was 
this the sum of the Confederates’ misfortunes. In July Parliament ap- 
pointed Monck commander of all the forces in Ulster with the exception 
of the Scottish regiments under Munro. Though hampered in his action 
by lack of provisions, his presence served to stiffen resistance there ; and by 
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the beginning of October he was able to hold out a helping-hand to 
Jones. 

North, south, and east, the Confederates had lost ground. Under the 
influence of these losses the moderate party among them recovered their 
authority, and, being readmitted to their places in the Supreme Council, 
they insisted on appointing commissioners to proceed to Paris to arrange 
the terms of a treaty of peace with the Queen, and at the same time to 
invite the Prince of Wales to Ireland. They could not have chosen a 
more propitious time for their purpose, in -vnew of the wide-spread dis- 
satisfaction created by the breach between the Parliament and the army, 
and of the opportunity which it furnished for an alliance between the 
Royalists and the Presbyterians against their common enemy, the Inde- 
pendents. Among the first to take the alarm was Inchiquin, who after 
carefully soimding Ormond in the matter openly declared for the King in 
April, 1648. A month later he succeeded, in spite of the opposition of 
the Nuncio, and the general abhorrence with which he was regarded by 
the Irish, in concluding a cessation with the Confederates. The ground 
being thus prepared for a Catholic-Royalist alliance, Ormond returned 
to Ireland early in October, and on January 17, 1649, a treaty was signed 
at Kilkenny on the basis of the Peace of 1646, whereby the Irish were 
secured in the free exercise of their religion and the independence of theii 
Parliament, and in return for which they agreed to furnish Ormond with 
15,000 foot and 500 horse. As was to be expected, Rinuccini opposed 
the peace with all his might, but his period of power was over, and in 
February he quitted Ireland. 

To Ormond the prospect seemed brighter than ever before, and he 
sent a pressing message to the Prince of Wales to put himself at theii 
head. Even the execution of Charles served rather to improve the 
situation than otherwise. For though nothing could shake the fidelit) 
of Jones, or Monck, or Coote, the “old Scots” in Ulster declared foi 
Charles II, and, after they had managed to surprise Carrickfergus and 
Belfast, Monck was di-iven to seek refuge in Dundalk, and, after the 
surrender of that place to Inchiquin in July, to retire to England. Want 
of provisions prevented O’Neill from opposing; and Jones, deprived ol 
Inchiquin’s support, was obliged to confine himself to defensive operations 
Dublin, Drogheda, and Derry alone held out. Towards the end oj 
January Rupert appeared before Kinsale with eight vessels. Nothing bul 
one determined effort was, it seemed, wanting to win the whole of Ireland. 
But appearances were delusive. The country was exhausted ; provisions 
of all sorts were scarce ; money was nowhere to be got ; O’Neill’s attitude 
was at best doubtful ; the loyalty of Inchiquin’s army uncertain ; tlie 
fleet under Rupert, owing to Ids jealousy of Ormond, useless. StiU, the 
situation was beyond all question really critical. 

Believing it to be such, Cromwell on March 30 definitely accefied the 
command of the army destined for Ireland, and, pending the ilusion 
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of his preparations, despatched 2000 men to reinforce the garrison of 
Dublin. It was June before Ormond could take the field with about 
6000 foot and 2000 hoi ae. Jlarching on Dublin, he took up his position 
between Castleknock and Finglas, while Inchiquin with a considerable 
force advanced against Drogheda. Before the end of the month 
Drogheda surrendered, and shortly afterwards Dundalk, Trim, Newry, 
and Carlingford. 

Ormond had now about 7000 foot and 1000 horse : and he determined 
to push his lines closer up to the city in the direction of Baggotrath, 
with the intention of cutting off Jones’ foraging grounds. 7\Tiile thus 
engaged, and haring unfortunalelv sent Inchiquin with a considerable 
force to Munster on a report that Cromwell intended to land there, he 
was suddenly attacked at Rathmines by Jones on August 2. His army 
was completely routed, with the loss of ISOO prisoners, all his mib'taiy 
stores and artilleiy, and his money-chest. 

The battle of Rathmines decided the issue of the war. When 
Cromwell landed at Dublin a fortnight later with 8000 foot and 4000 
horse Ormond could oppose to him nothing but the shadow of an 
army. Recognising that neither he nor the Commissioners of Trust, 
acting for the Confederates, could put another army in the field, and 
that the sole hope of resistance i^ted with O’Neill and the garrisoned 
towns, he threw 2300 of his best troops under the command of 
Sir Arthur Aston into Drogheda, and opened negotiations for a re- 
conciliation with O’NellL But the time when cooperation could be 
of use had passed away. Himself stricken down by a fatal disease 
and hardly able to support his own army, O’Neill, though expressing 
his willingness to come to his assistance and actually sending him 
3000 men under his nephew Hugh O’Neill, could do no more. On 
November 6 he died at Cloughoughter in county Cavan. Left to himself, 
Ormond could only look on in helpless inactirity. On September 3 
Cromwell appeared before Drogheda with 10,000 men. A week later 
he stormed the town, and put to the sword the whole garrison and not 
a few civilians, including every priest on whom he could lay his hands, 
in aU about 2800 persons. “ I am persuaded,” he wrote, “ that this is 
a righteous judgment of God upon those barbarous wretches who 
imbrued their hands in so much innocent blood, and that it will tend 
to prevent the effusion of blood for the future, which are the satisfactory 
grounds to such actions, which otherwise cannot but work remorse and 
regret," As a matter of fact the sack of Drogheda, however it ma}' be 
excused by the laws of war, was a most useless and unjustifiable measure — 
useless, because after the first terror had passed away it did not serve 
to weaken the resistance of a single garrison, and unjustifiable, because 
not one man of the gandsoa had in all likelihood been concerned in 
Ibe “massacre.” But that Cromwell could in all sinceritv urge the 
massacre” as a justification of his pruceeuing ouiv shows bow sutxeasf.il 
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the propaganda carried on for the last eight years by such men as Parsons, 
Jones, and Temple, supported by an unscrupulous press in England, had 
been in misleading public opinion as to the real facts of the case. For 
the moment, however, the terror inspired by the fate of Drogheda was 
indescribable. Dundalk and Trim were deserted by their garrisons. 
Wexford, with a better chance of resistance, was betrayed and shared 
the fate of Drogheda, while New Ross capitulated without a blow. But 
Duncannon and Waterford successfully defied the besiegers; and, with 
an army sadly diminished by dysentery and fever, it might have fared 
hard with Cromwell, had not the revolt of Inchiquin’s army and the 
Munster garrisons at this juncture, besides providing him with safe 
wnter-quarters and the means of recruiting his forces, broken down 
Ormond’s strongest line of defence. As Ormond’s ability to offer 
an effectual resistance declined, so likewise did his authority. In 
December, a meeting of the Catholic clergy at Clonraacnoise published 
a manifesto calling on the nation, whether old English or old Irish, new 
English or Scots, to unite against the common enemy in defence of their 
religion, lives, and fortunes. As threatening a prolongation of the war, 
the manifesto greatly angered Cromwell, and so soon as the weather 
permitted he marched against Kilkenny in the hope of crushing the 
Confederacy in its stronghold. But Kilkenny, plague-stricken though it 
was, offered a more stubborn resistance than he expected, and it was 
only after conceding terms, which he had hitherto denied, that he got 
possession of it. Against Clonmel, where Hugh O’Neill had entrenched 
himself with 1200 men, he was even less successful, An ineffectual attempt 
to storm the place cost him 2000 men; and, when in the end it capitu- 
lated on May 10, 1650, it was only to find that O’Neill and the garrison 
had made good their escape. A fortnight later Cromwell quitted Ireland, 
leaving the work of further conquest to his son-in-law Ireton. Though 
the end was no longer doubtful, Ireland had still two years of bloodshed 
to pass through before she collapsed. During the summer Ireton cap- 
tured Carlow, Waterford, and Duncannon, while Coote and Venables were 
successfully breaking down the Scoto-Irish combination in Ulster. On 
June 21 the last remnant of Owen O’Neill’s once formidable army, under 
the command of the Bishop of Clogher, Ever MacMahon, was cut to 
pieces at Scariffholis, near Letterkenny, and a week or two later the 
last outstanding fortress of Charlemont was surrendered by Sir Phelim 
O’Neill. Limerick, Galway, and Athlone alone remained. On October 6 
Ireton sat doivn before Limerick ; but, recognising that the season was 
too far advanced for regular siege operations, he shortly afterwards retired 
into mnter-quarters. Meanwhile, the clerical reaction that had shown 
itself in the Clonmacnoise manifesto was gaining ground among the 
Irish. Though still in a mea.sure possessing the confidence of the 
Confederates, as lepresented by the Commissioners of Trust, Ormond, 
especially since the disavowal by Charles II of the Peace of 1649, had 
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ceased to exercise any practical influence on the course of events. And 
it scarcely needed the formal demand addressed to him by the clergy 
on August 10, that he should surrender his authority into hands more 
worthy of the confidence of the nation, to induce him to retire from 
a position which had long been hateful to him. Accordingly, having 
tr^sferred his powers to the Earl of Clanricarde, he quitted Ireland on 
December 11. For a moment an offer of assistance from the vainglorious 
Duke Charles of Lorraine shed a ray of light through the gathering gloom; 
but the conditions attached to it, though acceptable to the clerical party 
as represented by the Bishop of Ferns and Sir Nicholas Plunkett, were 
indignantly rejected by Clanricarde as “a total transferring of the crown 
from His Majesty to a foreign Prince.” 

It was late in the following year before Ireton took the field. Having 
forced the passage of the Shannon in the face of Castlehaven, be formally 
summoned Limerick on June 3. Nearly five months, however, elapsed 
before the city, worn out by famine and pestilence, capitulated. As the 
garrison marched out it was noted by Ludlow that two of the soldiers 
fell down dead of the plague in the ranks. Ireton himself caught the 
infection, and died on November 26, leaving Ludlow to finish the work 
of conquest. Meanwhile, Athlone had surrendered to Coote on June 18. 
At the beginning of 1652 Galway and a few isolated garrisons alone 
held out. Gain ay capitulated to Coote in April, on terms which the 
Parliamentary Commissioners refused to ratify. But the country was by 
no means conquered. Everywhere considerable bands of soldiers, amount- 
ing together to several thousands, with whom the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth had difficulty in coping, carried on an exasperating 
guerrilla warfare. Cromwell’s decree of no pardon had long ago been 
given up ; but all the same it seemed as if the war would never come to 
an end. The cost of maintaining the army was becoming unbearable 
and the Adventurers were clamouring for a speedy settlement of their 
claims. Urged by these considerations, the Commissioners of Parliament 
held out offers of more favourable treatment as an inducement to submit. 
On May 12 terms were concluded with the Earl of Westmeath on behalf 
of his Irish forces in Leinster, permitting him and his men, with the 
exception of such as had been guilty of murder, to transpoif themselves 
abroad into any country at amity with the Commonwealth. These 
terms, known as the Articles of Kilkenny, furnished the basis for further 
surrenders. During the summer one leader after another submitted ; 
and when Fleetwood arrived in September most of the Irish had laid 
down their arms. No fewer, it was calculated, than 34,000 Irish soldiers 
took the opportunity thus given them to quit the country. A large 
number stiU remained, insufficient indeed to offer any effectual oppo- 
sition, but sufficient to frustrate any scheme for the extirpation of the 
nation. 

Ihe settlement of Ireland could now begin ; and no man could have 
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been found better qualified to carry it into execution than Fleetwood, 
by reason of his profound belief in the efficacy of the plantation 
policy to secure the permanent settlement of Ireland and the safety of 
England. Two great Acts of State furnished the ground-plan of what 
is called the Cromwellian Settlement, viz., first, the Act of March 19, 
1642, for raising J*!, 000, 000 on the security of two and a half million 
acres of Irish land, together with certain subsequent Acts and Ordinances, 
commonly called the “Acts of Subscription,” and, secondly, an Act 
passed on August 12, 1652, called an “ Act for the settling of Ireland.” 
By the Act of 1642 it had been assumed that two and a half million 
acres of land had been forfeited by the Bebellion ; by the Act of 1652 
measures were taken to realise the assumption contained in the former 
Act. To this end all Irishmen — old Irish, Anglo-Irish and Scoto-Irish 
— who could not prove their innocence and good affection to the 
Commonwealth of England were taken to have been guilty either as 
actors or abettors in the Rebellion, and were to be punished either by 
loss of life and property or of property alone (wholly or partially) 
according to the degree of their guilt. To determine the cases of those 
who were to lose their lives a High Court of Justice was immediately 
established. But that property was the main thing aimed at is evident 
from a clause of the Act exempting all labourers, ploughmen, and land- 
less men generally from the consequences of the Rebellion provided that 
they had not been guilty of murder and submitted at once. A fund of 
land having been thus, as it were, provided for the liquidation of the debts 
incurred in the suppression of the Rebellion, and Commissioners having 
been appointed to survey the forfeited lands, the next step was to settle 
their distribution. To this end an Act caUed the “ Act of Satisfaction ” 
was passed on September 26, 1653. For the purposes of the Act Ireland 
was regarded as divided into two portions — the one comprising the 
province of Connaught, including county Clare, the other the three other 
provinces — the former to meet all claims arising on the part of such 
Irish proprietors as should manage to save any part of their lands in any 
part of the kingdom ; and the latter for the satisfaction of the Adventurers, 
soldiers, and other creditors. As Connaught was to be wholly Irish, so 
the five counties of Kildare, Dublin, Carlow, Wicklow, and Wexford were 
to be formed into a new English Pale, from which all Irish were to be 
excluded. Ten counties, viz., Waterford, Limerick, Tipperary, Queen’s 
and King’s counties, Meath, Westmeath, Armagh, Do^vn, and Antrim 
(to which were added as a sort of reserve in case of deficiency Louth, 
part of Cork and Fermanagh, together rvith a belt of land round 
Connaught), were put aside to answer the claims of the Adventui’ers 
and the army, -which since June 5, 1649, had been engaged in the actual 
conquest of Ireland. The remainder (excluding Dublin, Carlow, Kildare, 
or the greater portion of these counties, and a moiety of county Cork, 
together with all walled towns and ecclesiastical lands, which the State 
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tion there was not the faintest sign. For a moment it seemed as if the 
transplantation policy “irordd undergo modification. But in the end the 
views of Fleetwood and the military partr prevailed. On N’oi. ember 30 
a &esh Dedaiation was published requiring ah rransplaijtable persoEs 
to betake themselres to Connaught before March 1, 165-5. under pain of 
deatL This time, so far as the proprietors were coacera'Sd. the Order did 
not remain a dead letter. During the wicter hundreds of families removed 
into Cbnnaught But nothing could induce the natiTes as a body to 
move A few were hanged as an examole ; multitudes — men. women, and 
childien — were, under the pretext of vagrancy, shipped off to Barbados 
and elsewhere. But it was all to no purpose. Self-interest and htuBsaitr 
urged the abandoEUjent of a poliev that was turning Ireland into a 
wilderness and leaving it a prev to the wolf and the Tory. Meanwhile 
the necessity for a speedy settlement had become imperative. The 
debt to the armv was alarming. There had been a slight disbandment 
and a partial settlement of ‘*'49 arrears'’ in 1653, for which purpose 
leitrim had been withdrawn from the lands assigned to the Irish ; but 
there were still more than 30,000 men in pay. To add to the difficulties 
of the situation, it was found that the land at the disposal of the State 
was insufficient to answer all obligations. To remedy this deficiency, 
the army consented to the rates at which the lands were to be calculate 
being raised; a new and more accurate surrey, known as the Down 
Survey, under the direction of Dr TCiDiam Petty was ordered ; and further 
lands in Connaught were added to the general fiind, ileaiiwhile the 
army was put in possession of the rents accruing from the lands assigned 
for its satisfaction. In September, 1655, the first great disbandiiient 
took place. In March, 1656, Petty had finished his sinwev ; and by 
the close of the year the army had, except the bulk of the “ *49 arrears,'’ 
l>cen practically settled on the lands allotted to it. Bv the end of 1658 
most of the Adventurers’ claims had been satisfied. 
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There was still much to do in the way of settling all the obligations 
incurred by Government , but under the mild rule of Henry Cromwell, 
who had succeeded Fleetwood in September, 1655, though not actually 
appointed Deputy till November, 1657, the country gradually emerged 
from the chaos in which the war and the plantation had involved it 
Infinite were the sufferings of the dispossessed Irish, Murder and 
outrage stalked through the land. The new planters, whithersoever 
they came, carried their lives in their hands. But the dream of a new 
England across the Channel, as it had long floated before the imagination 
of English statesmen, seemed at last to have been realised. Two-thirds 
of the soil of L'eland had passed into the hands of Englishmen. By 
the identification of its commercial interests with those of England, 
and the incorporation of Ireland with that country for parliamentary 
purposes, under the Instrument of Government, and by the care taken 
to secure a monopoly in the representation to the new settlers, the 
Commonwealth had as it were placed its seal on its victory. Henceforth 
the English interest in Ireland might be considered safe. 

After the death of Cromwell the government of Ireland shared the 
fate that overtook the Commonwealth, In vain Ludlow, to the last 
true to his Republican principles, tried hard to avert the inevitable and 
to reconcile men who would not be reconciled The country was tired 
both of the rule of the army and of a discredited Parliament; and 
when on December 16, 1659, Monck declared for a free Parliament the 
army in Ireland under Coote and Broghill eicquiesced. The Restoration 
brought many changes with it, and among them a fresh land settlement ; 
but, as an expression of the will of England, the Cromwellian Settlement 
was too firmly laid to be radically altered. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

ANARCHY AND THE RESTORATION. 

(1659-60.) 

The fall of Richard Cromwell was a gradual process. It began on 
April 22, 1659, when he dissolved Parliament, and ended with his 
formal abdication on May 25. But his government came to an end 
on May 7, when the Long Parliament reassembled at Westminster. 
Fleetwood and the great officers of the army who forced Richard to 
dissolve his Parliament had not intended to overthrow the Protectorate. 
They meant to limit his power and that of the civil element in his 
Council, and to govern in his name. Accordingly they at first en- 
deavoured, as a Republican said, “ to piece and mend up that cracked 
Government,” though vrithout success. For the inferior officers who 
were Republicans outvoted their superiors in the Council of the Army, 
and rejected the plan of the “Grandees.” John Lambert, who was 
readmitted into the army by the Council on April 29, and restored to 
his old rank of Major-General, made himself the advocate of the Long 
Parliament which he had helped to expel, and he was seconded by many 
other officers whom Cromwell had likewise cashiered for opposing the 
Protectorate. Nor did it a little contribute to the success of the move- 
ment that the Independent ministers, especially the extremer sectaries, 
exerted all their influence with the army in favour of the return to a 
republic. A hasty negotiation between the leaders of the Long Parlia- 
ment and the heads of the army followed, in which only the vaguest 
understanding was arrived at between the two parties. The members of 
the Long Parliament were then invited to resume their authority ; and 
forty-two of them reassembled at Westminster on May 7. In all about 
130 members were qualified to sit, of wffiom about 120 put in their 
appearance at different times; but the highest number present in the 
House during the next five months ivas 76. To this simulacrum of a 
legislature the army was obliged to commit supreme power, because 
it needed some shred of constitutional authority to cover its domination 
and to provide for its maintenance. But the members of the Long 
Parliament themselves returned to their seats without a doubt that they 
possessed an indefeasible right to rule a people, some fraction of which 
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had once elected them to represent it. They were the Bourbons of 
republicanism. The new Government was accepted by the nation with a 
passive submission which approached indifference. It received pledges 
of support from every quarter, Rear-Admiral Bourne and the squadron 
in the Downs gave in their adhesion at once. On May 12 General 
Monck and the army drew up a declaration of fidelity. On May 18 
Lockhart and the garrison of Dunkirk expressed their acquiescence; and^ 
about the middle of June Henry Cromwell surrendered the government of 
Ireland to five Commissioners whom Parliament had appointed to succeed 
him. Foreign Powers recognised the Government without any scruples ; 
and though the French ambassador made some secret offers of help to 
Richard, he speedily transferred his support to the Republic. 

On the other hand the change of Government roused the hopes of 
the Royalists to an uncontrollable pitch. Oliver’s death had given them 
new courage, and during the winter they had begun fresh preparations 
for insurrection. The young men of the party were eager for action ; 
and in March, 1659, the King appointed six new Commissioners for the 
management of his affairs in England, of whom John Mordaunt was 
chief. The committee of older men, known as the “ Sealed Knot,” to 
whom his business had previously been entrusted, taught by former 
failures, were reluctant to take up arms, but were pushed into action 
by Mordaunt and his friends. August 1, 1659, was fixed as the time 
for a general rising. When the day came, there were gatherings of 
Cavaliers in Kent, Surrey, Gloucestershire, and Nottinghamshire; but 
most of the King’s party never stirred. IViUis, one of the Sealed 
Knot, had been in the pay of successive Governments ever since 1656; 
and by postponements and other pretexts he prevented concerted action 
amongst his party. Nevertheless a formidable rising took place in 
Cheshire and Lancashire and North Wales, where Sir George Booth, 
one of the members expelled by Pride’s Purge in 1648, got together five 
or six thousand men. Booth was a Presbyterian ; and the Presbyterian 
party in general was hostile to the men at Westminster. But he did 
not openly declare for Charles II ; and his manifesto spoke only of a 
full and free Parliament, though the Royalists who joined him pro- 
claimed the King at Wrexham and Warrington. Once more Charles II 
prepared to land in England. In August he left Brussels for Calais, 
while the Duke of York went to Boulogne. With or without the 
knowledge of IMazarin, Marshal Turenne h^ promised James a couple 
of thousand soldiers, arms for three or four thousand men, and ships to 
transport them. Rye was fixed upon as the landing-place. There were 
hopes too from the fleet in the Baltic. A secret agent from Charles 
had been in negotiation with Admiral Mountagu, who suddenly left his 
station in the Sound and set sail for England. But all these hopes 
were made futile by Bootii’s inability to keep the field. Major-Geneia! 
Lambert mai-ched against him with about 3000 foot and 1200 
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horse, and routed iiiiu on August 23 at Winiiington Bridge, near' 
Northwioh. The Welsh castles which had been seued for the King fell 
into Lambert’s hands ; and Booth himself, disguised as a woman, was 
taken prisoner a few days after his defeat. All was over by the time 
Mountagu’s fleet reached England ; and, though he explained his return 
by the plea of want of provisions, he lost his command, and had diffi- 
crJty in saving himself. His ships passed under the control of Vice- 
Admhal Lawson, an Anabaptist whose republicanism was above suspicion. 
The victory of the Republican leaders was completed by the prospect of 
filling their depleted treasury from the confiscated estates of the rebels. 
In their triumph they drew up an engagement renouncing the claims of 
the Houses of Stewart and Cromwell, and promising fidelity to the 
Republic against a King, single person, or House of Peers, which they 
designed to impose upon aU officials civil and military. 

On the Continent the influence of the Republic had been steadily 
growing during the four months which had elapsed since its foundation. 
Its foreign policy, directed by the experienced hand of Vane, was firm 
and moderate, and the friendship of the United Provinces seemed its 
chief aim. The Republic continued the Protector’s attempt to mediate 
between the northern Powers, but it was less partial to Sweden. A 
treaty between France, England, and the States General, signed at the 
Hague on May 21, 1659, pledged them to joint mediation in order to 
bring about a settlement based on the terms of Roeskilde. A second 
agreement between the same Powers on July 24, modified the Roeskilde 
terms to the advantage of Denmark. By a third (August 4) England 
and the United Provinces alone undertook to use their fleets to force 
Sweden and Denmark to accept this compromise. Denmark yielded; 
Sweden protested. “ Are Republics to give laws to Kings ? ” asked 
Charles Gustavus, indignant at being called on to halt when Copenhagen 
seemed about to drop into his hands. “ Sire,” answered Algernon Sidney, 
the head of the English embassy, “the acceptance of these conditions 
is the price of the friendship of England.” Unluckily the return of 
Mountagu’s fleet to England robbed these lofty words of their effect. 
“ A few shot of our cannon would have made this peace,” wrote Sidney ; 
hut the belief that England would not resort to force encouraged the 
King of Sweden in his obduracy and contributed to his downfall. 

Meanwhile the relations between France and England, so intimate 
during the Protectorate, were rapidly becoming less close. The league 
of the two Powers against Spain expired in March, 1659. On May 8 
an armistice between France and Spain was agi’eed upon ; on June 4 a 
preliminary treaty was signed ; on November 7 the work of peace was 
completed by the signature of the Treaty of the Pyrenees. In the 
armistice England was included for Dunkirk: in the final agreement 
the only stipulation directlv touching the republic was a secret article 
by which France engaged neither directly nor indirectly to assist England 
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against Spain. However Lockhart, the English ambassador, obtained 
the insertion in Article 80 of a clause designed to protect the English 
Government against Charles II. By it the Prince of Conde was bound 
to disband all his forces without making them over to any other prince 
or potentate, and he was therefore unable to place them at the disposal 
of the young King for his projected expedition to England. Charles, 
who had undertaken a journey to Fuenterrabia, obtained nothing but 
fair words; and the hopes of the Royalists that France and Spain would 
now unite their arms to restore the Stewarts were shown to be baseless. 
Mazarin’s refusal to give the hand of his niece, Hortense Mancini, to 
Charles II showed the King that he had little aid to expect from the 
Cardinal ; and hitherto the support of Spain had proved of little value. 
Hopeless of a restoration except through the army, some ardent Royalists 
urged a match between the King and General Lambert’s daughter. 

Yet though the English Republic seemed secure against foreign arms 
or Royalist insurrection, its apparently imposing fabric was undermined 
by the dissensions of its supporters. There were no recognised party 
leaders and no party discipline among the sixty or seventy roembem who 
sat at Westminster. “Chaos,” wrote a Royalist on June 3, 1659, “ was 
a perfection compared to our present order and government : the parties 
are like so many floating islands, sometimes joining and appearing like 
a continent, when the next flood or ebb separates them so that it can 
hardly be known where they will appear next.” In foreign affairs Vane 
had the chief influence, in matters of internal policy Sir Arthur Heselrige. 
Vane’s alliance with the extreme sectaries and his advocacy of consti- 
tutional changes discredited him with parliamentary Republicans, while 
Heselrige’s narrow parliamentarism and overbearing character disqualified 
him from uniting the military and civil sections of the Republican party. 
The army leaders, who expected to control the Government they h^ 
set up, found themselves reduced to a subordinate position. In the 
House they had little power ; in the Council of State less than one-third 
of the seats were allotted to them. “To bring the military sword 
under the power of the civil authority, as it ought to be in a free 
nation,” was the avowed purpose of the parliamentary leaders ; and they 
carried it out with very little regard for their temporary allies. Although 
Fleetwood was appointed by Act of Parliament Commander-in-chief of 
the forces of the three nations, he was deprived of the power of 
appointing his officers which previous generals had enjoyed. The 
selection of officers was entrusted to five Commissioners, but their 
nominees required the approval of Parliament, and received their com- 
missions from the Speaker’s hands. A sweeping purgation of the list 
of officers followed, in which political as well as moral delinquencies 
were taken into account. The same process was applied to the navy, 
while the reorganisation of the militia supplied Parliament with an 
instrument meant to counterbalance the standing forces. 
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Parliament’s open distrust of the soldiers was made more galling by 
its neglect of their material interests. The soldiers demanded ‘‘an 
effectual and full Act of Oblivion” to protect them from the legal 
consequences of acts done during the Protectorate. After some delay 
they obtained merely “ an imperfect and ineffectual Act of Indemnity.” 
Without giving them security for what they had done it made them 
liable for whatever they had received ; and it was possible that some 
of them might be called upon to refund large sums of money. Another 
grievance was the neglect of Parliament to confirm the Acts and 
Ordinances of the Protector, on tlie validity of which the title-deeds 
of many soldiers depended. 

If there was a cause the army really had at heart it was the main- 
tenance of freedom of conscience, and the further extension of that 
measure of freedom which had existed during the Protectorate. In this 
desire it was at one with the sectaries, who had done so much to persuade 
it to recall the Long Parliament. Both agreed in demanding complete 
toleration and the separation of Church and State. In the House itself 
Vane was the chief champion of their views ; outside it, Milton. In 
February, 1659, Milton had published his Treatise of Civil Power in 
Ecclesiastical Causes, showing that it is not lawful for any Power on 
Earth to compel in Matters of Religion. In August he followed it up 
by Considerations touching the likeliest means to remove Hirelings out of 
the Church. Not only tithes, he argued, but all customary fees for 
ministerial services at baptisms, mairiages, and funerals, should be 
abolished ; for the only lawful maintenance of the ministry consisted in 
the voluntary offerings of their flocks. Milton had hailed the members 
of the Parliament lately restored as “the best patrons of civil and 
religious liberty that ever these islands brought forth”; but his en- 
thusiasm was dashed by their adoption of Cromwell’s policy of maintain- 
ing a national Church. Like Cromwell, the House answered petitioners 
for the abolition of tithes, by voting that their payment should continue 
till some other more equal and comfortable maintenance could be dis- 
covered (June 27). Moreover it turned a deaf ear to the petition of the 
struggling Independent congregations in Scotland for freedom from the 
discipline of the Kirk, 

Still more contentious was the question of the form to be given to 
the new Government. “ It seems to me,” -wrote the French ambassador, 
“that if a perfect commonwealth were established, it would appease a 
great many malcontents”; but no two sections of the Bepublican party 
agreed what a perfect commonwealth was. As a body the members of 
the Long Parliament held that the best form of republic was a replica 
of that existing between 1649 and 1653, an omnipotent single Chamber, 
with a Council of State responsible to it. The politicians of the army 
wanted a republic in which the supremacy of the representative assembly 
was limited by a system of checks and balances, as in the written 
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\;oiistitutions of the Protectorate. Some proposed that there should be 
by the side of a popular assembly “a select number of men in the nature 
of the Lacedemonian Ephori,” entrusted with a power of veto to defend 
the fundamental laws of the constitution. . Others suggested two 
Councils, both chosen by the people, one consisting of 300, empowered 
only to debate and propose laws, the other of 1000 empowered to' 
resolve and determine, and both renewable by rotation. The last 
scheme was the work of James Harrington. In November, 1656, he 
had set it forth at length in his Commonwealth of Oceana, and it 
seemed to him that the moment had now come for putting it into 
practice. Not a month passed without a pamphlet from his pen in 
support of it, and twice during the summer of 1659 petitions in its 
favour were presented to Parliament. But his ideal commonwealth was 
too fantastic and too complicated to attract practical politicians, though 
it was a favourite subject of debate in London coffee-houses. For while 
there was still some waning enthusiasm for the old political ideals, there 
was none to vivify these new speculations. 

Parliament was very reluctant to discuss the constitutional problem. 
It resolved that the present House should not sit beyond May 7, 1660, 
but that was all. During August the matter was frequently discussed 
in committees of the whole House, and on September 8 a special 
committee was appointed to “prepare something to be offered to the 
House for the settlement of the commonwealth.” The sole result was 
an inconclusive discussion on October 3, “ touching filling up the House 
with members,” which indicated a return to the plan frustrated by 
Cromwell in 1653, 

Meanwhile the army was growing impatient. After Booth’s defeat 
the officers of Lambert’s army assembled at Derby, and drew up a peti- 
tion. They declared that the political proposals contained in the army 
petition of May 12 furnished “ the best and only expedient to a happy 
and durable settlement,” demanded that Fleetwood should be appointed 
Commander-in-chief with Lambert and other general officers under him, 
and pressed for the severe punishment of all concerned in the late 
insurrection. The House answered by declaring, on September 23, 
that to have any more general officers was “needless, chargeable, and 
dangerous to the commonwealth,” and reproved the petitioners. Upon 
this a new petition, signed by 230 officers, was presented on October 5, 
in which they added two new demands, that no officer should be 
appointed save by the commissioners for nomination, and that no officer 
or soldier should be dismissed save by sentence of a court-martial. The 
House answered the petition firmly, and took measures more vigorous 
than wise to overawe the army. On October 11 it passed a Bill 
annulling aU acts and ordinances passed since April 19, 1653, except 
in so far as they had been confirmed by the present Parliament, and 
declaring it high treason to levy money contributions of any kind on 
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the people without their consent in Parliament. Next day, discovering 
that signatures to the petition were still being collected, it cashiered 
Lambert and eight others, and vested the government of the army in 
seven Commissioners. The seven were Fleetwood, Ludlow, Monck, 
Heselrige, Morley, Walton, and Overton, but only three of them were in 
London; and, wliile Fleetwood openly took part with the mutineers, 
neither Heselrige nor Morley had any influence with the soldiers. On 
October 13 Lambert beset Westminster with soldiers, kept the members 
from entering the House, and turned back Speaker Lenthall on his way 
thither. Morley with a couple of regiments endeavoured to defend the 
House ; but their ranks were thinned by desertions, and at night they 
abandoned their posts without a blow. The officers set a guard on the 
doors of the House, and issued a letter informing the country that they 
had been “ necessitated to obstruct the sitting of Parliament for a time,” 
and would for the present take over the government themselves. Ten 
days later a Committee of Safety nominated by the Council of Officers 
superseded the parliamentary Council of State (October 23). 

“ Illegal, scandalous, barbarous,” cried Milton, “ or rather scarce to 
be exampled amongst any barbarians, that a paid army should, for no 
other cause, thus subdue the supreme power that set them up”; but 
resistance seemed impossible. London waS apathetic and indifferent. 
On the 13th, “in all the hurly-burly the streets were full, ever}'one 
going about his business as not concerned,” and when Parliament sent 
for help to the City, the City answered that “it would not meddle in the 
dispute.” It had become customary for the minority in the army to 
follow the majority, whatever cause it adopted, and the forces in and 
about London had long determined the action of the whole body. The 
Irish army remained passive, or rather seemed to favour Lambert ; and 
its commander, Ludlow, hastened to London to mediate between army 
and Parliament. The only sign of opposition came from Scotland. As 
soon as General Monck heard of Lambert’s coup d'etat he wrote to the 
Speaker announcing his resolve “ to stand by and assert the liberty and 
authority of Parliament.” Monck had no sympathy with the political 
ambitions of the officers in England. He had been bred, as he said, in 
Holland, “a commonwealth where soldiers received and observed com- 
mands, but gave none ” ; and he bad escaped the epidemic of democracy 
which broke out in 164'7 because he was fighting in Ireland at the time. 
Obedience to authority was his guiding principle ; he had been faithful 
to Cromwell, had acquiesced with reluctance in the removal of Eichard, 
and having accepted the government of the Long Parliament had never 
wavered in his fidelity to it. During Booth's rising he had refused 
even to listen to the overtures made to him from the King, and had 
exacted from the leading Scottish Royalists an engagement not “ to act or 
contrive anything in behalf of Charles Stuart.” Tliough Monck was sore 
at the removal of some of his favourite officers bv Parliament, he promised 
0. U. H. IT. CH. iix. 35 
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it his support wheu he saw the crisis approaching, and that promise 
was one of the causes which led the House to act with such precipitate 
vigour. As he conceived it, the struggle was not a question between 
monarchy and a republic, or between a parliamentary and a constitu- 
tional republic, but whether England was to be governed by law or the 
sword. “ I am engaged,” he wrote, “ in conscience and holloin’ to see 
my country freed from that intolerable slavery of a sword government,! 
and I know England cannot, nay will not, endure it.” Confidently, yet^ 
warily, Monck set to work. Fortunately he had in his treasury some 1 
d&TOjOOO, and he was an economical administrator. The force at his 
disposal was ten regiments of foot, two of hoi’se and one of dragoons, 
less than ten thousand men in all ; with whom he had to hold Scotland i 
as well as to beat Lambert. His first business was to reorganise his 
army, and get rid of all officers he could not trust ; his next to come to 
some agreement ivith the Scots, so that he might reduce the gairison 
he left to the lowest possible point and secure the peace of the country 
during his absence in England. For these purposes he needed six or 
eight weeks, and to gain that time entered into negotiations wuth the 
agents of Lambert, and talked about compromises and reluctance to shed 
blood. A treaty was signed on November 15. 

In England the array leaders, anticipating no serious sbuggle, had 
fallen to their old game of constitution making. On November 1 the 
Committee of Safety appointed a sub-committee of 14 persons “to 
consider and prepai’e a form of government,” in w'hose deliberations 
Vane, Ludlow, and other members of the expelled Long Parliament 
condescended to take part. A senate of 70 to be called the Great 
Council ivas the favourite plan ; but there was much dispute whether the 
new constitution should receive its sanction from Parliament or from 
the Council of the Ai-my. Finally they resolved that it should be 
submitted to a representative Council, consisting of two officers from 
each regiment in the three nations and of ten persons elected by the navy, 
which was to meet on December 6. Civilian wits were as busy as 
military with political theory. Han-ington and his disciples fomided 
the Rota Club, and met every night at Miles’ Coffee-House in Palace 
Yard to discuss and ballot about the principles on which States should 
be organised. “ Their discourses in this kind,” says Aubrey, “ were the 

most ingenious and smart that ever I heard or expect to hear, ; 

the arguments in the Parliament House were but fiat to it.” 

Meanwhile England was beginning to move. Monck’s protest against 
the rule of the sword found echoes everywhere. London shook off’ its 
apathy. Nearly half the commissioners of the City militia were in 
favour of Monck, and much the wealtliier half too. The Committee of 
Safety found it impossible to raise a loan from the London merchants. 
The apprentices got up a petition for the restoration of the Parliament, 
defied the orders of the Committee against it, and mobbed the 
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soldiers who published their proclamation. On December 5 there was a 
riot in which some citizens and apprentices were killed by the soldiers. 
The Corporation demanded a free Parliament, control of their owm 
militia, and the removal of all soldiers out of the City. 

The members of the deposed Council of State were active too. On 
November 24 they sent Monck a commi^tsion to command all the forces in 
England and Scotland. Three of them, Walton, Morley, and Hesebige, 
persuaded Nathaniel Whetham, the Governor of Portsmouth, to admit 
them into that stronghold, declared for the restoration of the Parliament, 
and began to gather troops to effect it (Dec. 3). The regiments sent 
to besiege them revolted, and went over to Heselrige. Another member, 
Scot, after failing in a plot for the seizure of the Tower, ded to the 
fleet in the Downs, and persuaded Vice-Admiral Lawson and his captains 
to declare against the arbitrary proceedings of the army (December 13). 
The next news which reached the Committee of Safety was that Ireland 
was lost. Ludlow had left Colonel John Jones and Sir Hardress Waller 
to command the army there in his absence, and they had taken the side 
of the English army. On December IS Dublin Castle was surprised by 
Colonels Bridges and Theophiius Jones ; Athlone, Limerick, Drogheda, 
and other garrisons, were seized in the same way. Sir Charles Coote and 
Lord Broghill joined the movement, declared for the restoration of the 
Parliament, and entered into communication with ilonck. 

By this time Monck was ready to march into England. He had 
disavowed the treaty of November 15 on the ground that his agents 
had gone beyond their instructions. He had come to an under- 
standing with representatives of the Scottish shires and burgLs, by 
which they were to endeavour to maintain the peace of their districts 
during his ahsenc-e, and, though allowing tliem to raise a small police 
force, had successfully evaded their demand for arms. He had obtained 
from them also a few horses for his cavalry and baggage, a little money, 
and some recruits for his infantry. On December 8 he established his 
headquarters at Coldstream, where he brought together about 6000 foot 
and 1800 horse. Lambert, whose headquarters were at Newcastle, had 
some 4000 foot and 3500 horae, and his superiority in cacalry made 
Monck’s advance into England dangerous. But Lambert’s men had no 
heart m their cause. They felt that it was not their quarrel. As they 
marched north some said boldly that they would not fight, but would 
make a mg for their officers to fight in; and when the scouts of the 
two armies met, they fired their pistols into the ground instead of at 
each other’s heads, and indulged in a friendly gossip. While Monck 
and Lambert faced each other on the border, the Government which 
the army had set up in England was putting the finishing touches to its 
new constitution. The general Council of Officers fixed for December 6 
met on the appointed date, though without the proposed representation 
of the regiments in bcotland and Ireland. It discussed for live or six 
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days the form of government which the nominees of the Committee of 
Safety had drawn up, agreed upon seven principles as “imalterabk 
fundamentals," and elected twenty-one “ Conservators of Liberty " to see 
that they were maintained. Finally, in accordance with the vote of the 
Council, the Committee of Safety on December 14 issued a proclamation 
summoning a new Parliament to meet on January 24. Next day cam* 
the news that the fleet had declared for the restoration of the ok^ 
Parliament, followed in rapid succession by the tidings of the desertion 
of the troops sent to besiege Portsmouth, and the sudden revolution 
in Ireland. The rule of the army collapsed like a house of cards. 
On December 24 the soldiers about London assembled in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, declared for the Parliament, and marching to Chancery Lane 
o>vned Speaker Lenthall as their general. Fleetwood sent the keys of 
the House to Lenthall, withdrew the guards he had set upon its doors, 
and declared his submission to the mercy of the Parliament. Two 
days later those members who were in London resumed their places at 
Westminster. 

As soon as Monck received this news he marched into England. 
Newcastle opened its gates to his vanguard on January S ; while Lord 
Fairfax, who had headed a rising in Yorkshire, occupied York for the 
Parliament. Lambert’s array melted away with the advance of Monck, 
who at the invitation of Parliament continued his march to London, 
cashiering officers and reorganising regiments on his way. When 
the Long Parliament met again on December 26 only 36 members 
were present, and the House never numbered at its highest more than 
53, but its belief in its right to govern England was undiminished. 
Heselrige, “very jocund and high” at its triumph, was the recognised 
leader of the House. Scot, the regicide, became Secretary of State, and 
a new Council, of the purest republicanism, was appointed. The first 
step taken was to reassert the control of the civil power over the army., 
Lambert and eight other leading officers were cashiered, and ordered to 
live remote from London. Once more the army list was pimged ; and 
every man who had supported Lambert and Fleetwood was replaced by 
an officer of sounder principles. It was said that scarce one in ten 
of the officers of the army retained his commission. Next came the 
turn of the members of Parliament who had acted with the army during 
its usurpation. Vane and Sydenham were expelled, Salwey suspended, 
WTiitelock frightened away from the House, and Ludlow thi'eatened 
with impeachment for his attempt to mediate. Simultaneously the 
settlement of the constitution was taken in hand. A Bill was passed 
obliging all members of the Council of State to take an oath abjuring 
the line of Stewart. Another was brought in imposing the same test 
upon all members who sat or should sit in Parliament, but met with 
imexpected opposition. Fifteen members divided against the first 
reading, and though the Bill was read twice no attempt was made to 
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push it further. Moreorer half the new Council of State refused to sit 
rather than take the oath required. Oaths it was said were useless, and 
had but “multiplied the sms of the nation by perjuries'”; the truth was 
that few cared to pledge theinselTes ag;.amst the possibilities of the 
future. The question of the test, was comparatively unimportant, and 
it was on ’the composition of the Parliament that the fate of the 
Commonwealth depended. On December 27 Prvnne. with twenty-one 
of the secluded members, came to demand readmission. Once more thev 
were kept out by force and the votes against them contirmed. Instead 
of admitting them the House, returning to the abortive scheme of 165d, 
resolved to recruit its numbers by the election of new members, so as 
to bring the total up to 400. Meanwhile for the general satisfaction 
it published a declaration promising the speedv settlement of the 
Government and the reformation of all grievances in the Common- 
wealth. “They declare,” wrote Pepys, “for law and gospel, and for 
the tithes; but I do not find people apt to believe them.” 

Not merely incredulity', but contempt and hatred were the dominant 
feelings in the public mind towards the little gang of Republicans who 
dung with such avidity to power. In the debates of Richard Cromwells 
time, Major-General Browne, one of the Presbyterian leaders, had 
inddentally styled the fag-end of the Long Parliament “ The Rump,” 
and this nickname was now in everybody's mouth. Every day some 
new derisive ballad, about it was sold and sung in the streets of London. 
“The Re-Resmrection of the Rump,” “A New Year's Gift for the 
Rump,” “ The Rump Carbonadoed.” “ The Rump Roughly but Right- 
eously Handled,” and the like. In the countrv the rising spirit of revolt 
took a more serious form. County after co'onty sent up petitions de- 
manding the readmission of the secluded members, as the first step 
to the convocation of a full and free Parliament. Devonshire led the 
way ; Berkshire and others followed the example. The House sent the 
gentlemen "who presented the Berkshire petition to the Tower, and 
threatened to treat others in the same fashion, but its threats were 
met by defiance. Recognising that Monck and the force he com- 
manded were the real arbiters of England's fate, the petitioners turned 
to him, and, as he marched through the ilidlands, he was met 
by surnlar petitions from the adjacent counties. Monck remained 
inscrutable. In a letter to the Devonshire gentlemen he declared 
strongly against monarchy, argued against the readmission of the 
secluded members, and urged submission to the existing Parliament. 
Other petitioners he received cmldiy, and answered with studied brevity 
and vagueness, ilany were left with the impreasion that he wo'uld 
stand by the Rump through thick and thin ; but some were still 
confident that he would finally declare in favour of their demands. For 
the moment the Royalist agents abandoncsd all hope that he would do 
anything to forward the King's cause. “The most sober judgment," 
ca. xix. 
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wrote one of them, “is that he entertains fortune by the day, not 
absolutely determining in his own mind what he will do or say on his 
arrival.” 

One thing Monck had resolved, and that was to keep the power of 
deciding the crisis in his o^vn hands. As he drew near London he 
demanded the removal of the regiments quartered there, and thei,| 
replacement by his own troops. This granted, he entered London out 
February 3 with 5600 men, dispersing in detachments throughout the 
country the regiments on whom Parliament had px^ously relied. The 
citizens received him coldly; and, as he passed through the streets, 
there were repeated shouts for a free Parliament. By the Republican 
leaders he was effusively complimented; to fix him to their interest 
they had recently voted him a thousand a year, and made him Ranger 
of St James’ Park. In reply, he protested his devotion to the Republic. 
“ We must live and die for and with a Commonwealth,” he said to 
Ludlow. On the other hand, he roused some suspicion by refusing the 
oath of abjuration, and by telling the House, in answer to its thanks, 
that the fewer oaths and engagements they imposed, the sooner they 
would attain their settlement. They should endeavour, he added, to 
broaden, not to narrow, the basis of the Commonwealth by conciliating 
“ the sober gentry,” meaning the Presbyterians, and allow no share of 
power to either the Cavaliers or the fanatics. At the same time he 
plainly revealed that he considered himself pledged to the convocation 
of a free and full Parliament, though not to the admission of the 
secluded members. “ Monck has now pulled off the mask and is clearly 
Republican,” wrote a Royalist agent (February 6). 

Two days later the quarrel between London and the Parliament 
came to a head. The City had refused to pay taxes till the House was 
filled up, and the Republican leaders resolved to reduce it to obedience 
by force. Monck was charged to march into the City, arrest eleven 
of the Common Council, remove the posts and chains set up in the 
streets, and break down the gates and portcullises. He accepted the 
unenviable duty; but seized the opportunity of posing as mediator 
between the two antagonists. On February 9, after accomplishing the 
first part of his task, he wrote to Parliament urging the remission of 
the order about the gates, because it would exasperate the citizens, and 
he had reason for hoping to bring them to submission by milder means. 
At Heseh-ige’s instigation the House answered by bidding him carry out 
the remainder of his orders, and by voting the immediate dissolution of 
the Common Council. The favourable reception given the same day to 
a petition in favour of the abjuration oath showed that there was 
no prospect of the adoption of a conciliatory policy. 

Monck completed his task, and returned to Whitehall ; but deter- 
mined to be no longer the tool of the Rump. Since he came to Engijand 
he had realised the general hostility of the nation to that as.semhly ; 
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and he now undei-stood the impracticable character ot its leaders. The 
prolongation of the crisis would lead to fresh civil war ; yet, except under 
pressure, the party in power would make no concession. He would therefore 
apply just the amount of pressure necessary to extort concession, without 
any direct appeal to force. For in order to effect a settlement he must 
use the only piece of constitutional machinery which had survived the 
Civil War, and not adopt the drastic methods of Cromwell and Lambert. 
The moment was favourable for a change of front. His officers and 
soldiers, indignant at their late employment, and the citizens, enraged 
to the utmost, would both stand by him. 

Accordingly on the morning of Saturday, Februar)' 11, ^lonck sent 
a letter to the Parliament in the name of himself and his officers, 
couched in a tone of command rather than entreaty. The substance 
was: We took up arms against Lambert, not only to restore you to 
your trust, but to vindicate the liberties of the people. The reason for 
the present dissatisfaction and trouble in the nation is that it is not 
fuUy represented in Parliament. Therefore we must insist that you 
issue writs for filling up the vacant seats within the next six days, and 
that you punctually dissolve by May 6, as you promised to do. Having 
despatched this manifesto, he marched back into the City, explained 
his change of conduct to the Corporation, and was welcomed with 
universal acclamations. Bells and bonfires celebrated the impending 
downfall of the Rump, and it was burnt in effigy in every street in 
London, 

Parliament showed its resentment by seeking to limit Monck’s mili- 
tary power. It rejected the proposals of his partisans to make him 
Commander-in-chief, and, while reappointing him one of the five com- 
missioners for the government of the arm}', sought to tie his hands 
by its choice of his colleagues. Nevertheless it tried to propitiate him 
by pushing on the Bill for filling up the House, which was passed 
on February 18 and the writs ordered to be issued. An engagement to 
be faithful to the Government “ in the way of commonwealth or free 
state, without King, single person or House of Lords,” w'as sub- 
stituted for the abjuration (February 14). On the same day, however, 
the House passed a vote that no person whose father had been seques- 
tered as a Royalist should be capable of being elected to the coming 
Parliament, although hitherto only those who had actually fought for 
the King had been similarly disabled. It was obvious that the new 
Parliament would not be the free and representative body Monck and 
the nation demanded. 

Hitherto Monck had refused to take up the cause of the secluded 
members. He had accepted the compromise proposed by the Pai'liament, 
to the effect that the qualifications imposed should be such as not to 
hinder their re-election if the constituencies wished to choose them. 
He had ari'anged two meetings between representatives of the sitting 
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members and the secluded ones, in the hope of obtaining their re- 
admission, but both ended in disagreement. The sitting members could 
not pledge their absent colleagues ; the secluded members would not 
pledge themselves against monarchy. Monck determined to take the 
settlement of the question into his own hands. He had told the 
Republicans that if the secluded members attempted to bring in the 
King he would himself prevent them, and did not doubt his ability tcl 
do it. The determination of the future Government he reserved for 
free Parliament. But without the presence of the secluded members in 
the House the majority necessary to secure such a Parliament could not, 
be obtained. He knew weU enough that a free Parliament would recall 
the King, and had made up his mind to facilitate his restoration. ' 

Accordingly Monck called the secluded members together, and laid 
before them the conditions upon which he would effect their readmissioh. 
They must engage in writing to settle the government of the army, 
provide money for its maintenance, issue writs for a new Parliament to 
meet on April 20, and dissolve themselves as speedily as possible. No 
time for their dissolution was specified ; but it was thought eight days 
would suffice for aU they had to do. It was understood that they should 
not alter the form of the government, and their leaders had definitely 
promised not to attempt it. No force was needed to effect the re- 
installation. Monck simply ordered the officer in charge of the guard 
of the House to let them enter on the morning of Tuesday, February 21. 
" The other members of the House heard nothing of all this till they 
found them in the House, insomuch that the soldiers that stood there 
to let in the secluded members, they took for such as they had ordered 
to stand there to prevent their coming in.” This peaceful revolution 
was hailed with no less joy in London than Monck’s declaration 
against the Rump ten days earlier. The citizens knew what it meant. 
“It was a most pleasant sight to see the City from one end to another 
with a glory about it, so high was the light of the bonfires, and so thick 
round the City, and the bells rang everywhere.” 

Some 73 secluded members entered the House on Tuesday, 
February 21, and others followed, so that the total number sitting there 
rose finally to 150, and the party hitherto in power were hopelessly 
outvoted. They began their work by voting Monck Captain-general of 
all the forces in England, Ireland, and Scotland, and joint commander 
with Mountagu of the navy. They elected a new Council of State 
thoroughly Presbyterian in colour, restored the privileges of London, 
and released Sir George Booth and other prisoners of State. They 
fixed the meeting of the new Parliament for April 25, and the date 
of then’ own dissolution for March 15. Some constitutional diffi- 
culties arose about the details of the Bill which was to carry out these 
l^t resolutions. It was argued that the Long Parliament was legally 
dissolved by the death of the King, and, on the other hand, that it 
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could not be dissolved without the consent of the Lords, who were 
still prevented from sitting. There was a great dispute in whose 
name the wTits should run. Pr}^lne said boldly, “In that of King 
Charles,” but it was decided to issue them in the name of the Keepers 
of the Liberties of England. There were other disputes about the 
qualifications of voters and candidates. Royalists were excluded from 
being elected, but allowed to vote, and the engagement to be faithful 
to a Commonwealth was abolished. The future assembly, if not absolutely 
a free Parliament, would be more free than any elected since 1640. 

During the same weeks a new Militia Act was passed. It disbanded 
the local levies raised by the Rump, and appointed men of rank and 
fortune in the various counties to reorganise the militia. Neither 
Cavaliers nor fanatics were to have a share in the military power. A 
test was imposed both on commissioners and officers. They were to 
declare that the war undertaken by both Houses of Parliament in their 
defence against the forces raised by the late King was just and lawful ; 
and that magistracy and ministiy were ordained by God. Parliament 
intended to have an armed foi'ce at its disposal which it coidd use, if 
necessary, against its insubordiniite regular army. “ When our militia 
is formed,” wrote a Royalist, “ we shall be able to declare oirr desires by 
our representatives without fear of sectaries or discontented soldiers.” 

At the same time the reorganisation of the Church was taken in 
hand. In his speech to the secluded members Monck had told them 
that “moderate not rigid Presbyterian government, with a sufficient 
liberty for consciences truly tender,” would be in his opinion the best 
way to a settlement ; and they took him at his vvord. The Presbyterians 
were in an overwhelming majority in the House, and resolved to complete 
the establishment of Presbyterianism begun in 1646. The Confession 
of Faith drawn up by the Westminster Assembly in that year was 
confirmed and ordered to be published. The Solemn League and 
Covenant was ordered to be set up in all the chm'ches, and to be 
read there publicly once a year. An Act for the appointment and 
admission of ministers ordered the division of all England into classical 
presbyteries, while another reaffirmed the right of ministers holding the 
livings of the ejected clergy to tithes and other emoluments. For 
though desiring a monarchical restoration the Presbyterians were afraid 
of its consequences. “The great fear,” wrote James Sharpe, “is that 
the King will come in, and that with him moderate episcopacy at the 
least will take place.” They resolved therefore that Charles should find 
their own ecclesiastical system impregnablj' established. 

A greater fear still began to possess many of the beaten Republicans. 
Before their dread of a Eng their aversion from a Protector began to 
disappear. If they must have a “single person,” Richard or George 
would be preferable to Charles. About the end of Februai-y an intrigue 
for the restoration of Richard Cromwell was set on foot, but only to be 
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killed by ridicule. In March there w.as a movement to offer the supreme 
power to Monck under any title he chose. “ The Commonwealthsmen,” 
wrote Sharpe on March 15, “are now for anything hut the King’s 
coming in ; they would set up Monck, hut he will not be induced to 
it.” He was not ambitious, and knew the feeling of the nation too wellj 
Outside Parliament it revealed itself more boldly every day. “ Every! 
body,” noted Pepys on March 6, “ now drinks the King’s health withouf 
any fear, whereas before it was very private a man might do it.” ! 

Within Parliament, as the day fixed for the dissolution drew nearj 
an obvious hesitation to take the plunge manifested itself. In spite ol 
their promises the members of the triumphant majority sought to prjj 
long their tenure of power. “If they dissolve,” owned a Presbyteris ' 
“ they fear the next Parliament will bring in the King, without securiti ' 
for religion and the public cause.” Prynne said boldly that “ If tl 
King must come in, it was safest for them that he should come in b 
their votes who had made the war against his father.” There was , 
general wish to sit longer in order to treat with the King. 

Monck was deaf to all arguments for an extension of time. It wa 
all he could do to prevent a revolt in the army. As soon as he becam 
Commander-in-chief he had replaced a number of officers whom ht 
judged too fanatical or too obstinately Republican to be trusted. Major- 
General Lambert, unable to find the heavy bail required by the Council 
of State, was committed to the Tower on March 8. Major-General 
Overton, the Governor of Hull, the most troublesome and dangerous 
man who still retained a command, was deprived of his government on 
March IS ; and the Governors of many minor garrisons were changed. 
Nevertheless even the officers Monck had brought with him from Scotland 
began to show signs of alarm and insubordination. They drew up about 
March 7 a protest, which they urged Monck to present to the House, 
demanding that it should pledge itself against the restoration of a King 
and a House of Lords. A week later they endeavoured to prevent or 
delay the passing of the Militia Bill. Monck answered them stoutly, 
saying that “He brought them not out of Scotland for his nor the 
Parliament’s Council ; that for his part he should obey the Parliament, 
and expected they should do the same.” So the stated period passed 
without open disturbance ; and at last, on March 16, “ after many sad 
pangs and groans,” the Long Parliament was dissolved. 

The way was now clear for the meeting of a free Parliament and 
the recall of the King. On March 16, as an outward sign of the 
changed times, the inscription “ Exit tyrannus Regum uUimm ” set up 
by the Commonwealth in the Exchange where the King’s statue had 
once stood, was publicly blotted out at noonday. “ Tire controversy,” 
wrote a Royalist agent to Hyde, “begins now to be rather upon what 
terms, than whether the King shall be restored.” For the forty days 
^^hich intervened belore the Pailiament met, government was in the 
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liands of 31«>ack and the Council of State. That Council, elected on 
Bhbniary 23. was almost entirelv composed of Presbyterians ; and it now 
took up again in earnest the projected treaty with the King. Outside 
the Council the dozen Presbyterian peers who had adhered to the parlia- 
moitarv cause up to the moment of the late King's trial worked for the 
same objecL ^th sought to impose upon Charles 11 the acceptance 
of the terms offered his father at the Treaty of Newport in 1648. or of 
even more stringent conditions. An Act of indemnity ; the confirmation 
of the sales of Church and Crown lands ; the control of the militia ; the 
permanent establishment of Presbyterianism — such were their demands. 
“They did intend to have brought him in.” said Admiral Mountagu to 
Pepjs, “with such conditions as if he had been in chains.” Monck 
prevented this. When the leaders of the Council applied to him to 
consent to the propositions thev wished to send to the King, he abso- 
lutely refused, saying that “ he would leave all to a tree Parliament, as 
he h^ promised the nation.” His refusal was wise, for a public treaty 
with the King would probably have caused a much more formidable 
revolt in the armv than the rising which actually took place. Moreover 
neithCT the Council of State, nor the little clique of Lords associated 
with them, had any moral or legal authority to bind the nation. 

Nevratheless, either to secure himself, or to facilitate the good 
understanding between King and Parliament which the nation plainly 
desired, Monck did not scruple to enter into communication with 
Charles behind the backs of his colleagues. Two or three days after 
the dissolution he sent for his cousin, Sir John Greenville, and accepted 
at last the letter which the King had written to him in the previous 
summer. “If vou once resolve to take mv interest to heart,” wrote 
Charles, “I will leave the wav and manner of declaring it entirely to 
your own judgment, and will complv with the advice vou shall give me.” 
Monck answered that at heart he had been ever faithful to the King, 
though till now never able to do him service ; and then set forth the 
policy which he wished the King to adopt. Charles was to promise a 
general amnesty from which not more than four persons should be 
excepted; he was to confirm the possessors of confiscated property in 
their acquisitions, whether obtained by gift or purchase, and whether 
the lands in question were Crown lands, Church lands, or the forfeited 
estates of Royalist delinquents ; he was to grant liberty of conscience 
to aH his subjects. Finally, since England was stiU at war with Spain, 
he urged the King for the sake of his own security to remove at once 
from Spanish to Dutch territory, and recommended Breda as a suitable 
resting-place. 

Armed w'ith these verbal instimctions (which Monck was too wary 
to commit to writing) Greenville reached Brussels about 5Iarcb 26. 
The King submitted Monck's proposals to Hyde, Ormond, and Nicholas. 
The principle upon which thev were based, that the King's concessions 
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should be acts of free grace rather than the results of a bargain, was 
readily accepted. Apart from its political expediency, it obviated 
seversd constitutional difficulties which a formal treaty would have 
involved. As to the extent of the concessions suggested there was more 
hesitation. Neither the King nor his counsellors were willing to grani 
so universal an amnesty, to accept so sweeping a transference of propertiffl 
or to guarantee such unlimited freedom of religion to all sects. It was 
therefore resolved to adopt the expedient which Hyde had recommended 
in earlier negotiations with the Presbyterians and the Levellers, and,- 
while granting in general terms what Monck demanded, to refer to the 
wisdom of Parliament the precise limits of the King’s concessions, ant’ 
the responsibility for carrying them into effect. Charles felt confider 
that the coming Parliament would not exact more from him than Ij 
was willing to concede. Accordingly a declaration was drawn up c 
these lines, and dated from Breda, whither the King removed on April ‘ 
1660. Bearing this declaration, Greenville retxurned to England. 

Meanwhile in England the elections were in fuU swing. Never ha 
there heen such competition for a seat in Parliament. “The meane; 
place,” wrote a Royalist, “ hath five or six importunate pretenders, man 
fifteen, sixteen, or twenty.” In the little boroughs, where the electors 
were few, some Republicans managed to get chosen. Scot was elected 
at Wycombe ; Ludlow persuaded 19 out of the 26 electors of Hindon 
to give him their votes. In the counties, where the electors numbered 
thousands, the King’s friends carried all before them. The toriunt of 
reviving loyalty was irresistible. 

Among the few who opposed it to the last was Milton. About 
the end of February he had published his Ready and Easy Way to 
Establish a Free Commonwealth. His scheme for the organisation of the 
Republic was more practicable than Harrington’s, which he condemned 
as toe intricate and too rigid, rejecting altogether the scheme of rotation. 
The governing body of the State was to be a permanent Grand Council 
renewable, if it were thought well, by degrees, and combined with thk 
an extended system of local self-govei-nment, so that each county would 
become a sort of little commonwealth, with council, schools, and law- 
courts of its own. Yet England was not to he a loose federation of 
sovereign States like the LTnited Provinces, but “ many commonwealths 
under one united sovereignty.” Wise or unwise, such schemes were now 
idle fancies which had ceased to attract even a moment’s attention. It 
was rather as the last word of expiring Republicanism that it forced 
a hearing. Milton sought to stay “ the epidemic madness ” which was 
driving the misguided multitude back to the thraldom of kingship. 
To him a Free Commonwealth seemed “ the noblest, the manliest, the 
equalest, the justest government, the most agreeable to all due liberty 
and proportioned equality both human, civil, and Christian, most 
cherishing to virtue and true religion.” He cared little that most 
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reign of “the lordly Rump" ended in a couple of days. On April 27 
eight of “ the young lords " took their places ; and by May 1 the House 
riunihered forty-two peers. In the Lower House a similar defeat awaited 
the Presbyterians. It was calculated that a hundred, or a hundred and 
sixty members would be excluded, if the qualifications prescribed in tl^'^ 
Act of the late Parliament were strictly observed. Monck’s imexpecte 1 
opposition frustrated this last attempt to limit the powers of ParliJ 
ment in order to impose conditions on the King. 1 

Some days before the two Houses met, Sir John Greenville reachecj 
England bearing the King’s declaration, and lettei-s to Monck, to th< 
Speakers of the Lords and Commons, and to the City of London. Oi; 
April 27 Greenville waited on Monck ; as the letter to the General wa , 
to be communicated to the Council of State, Monck did not open i ^ 
but told Greenville to hand it to the Council. The Council refused t 
open it without the directions of Parliament, and bound Greenvill 
over to attend the next sitting of the House. On Tuesday, May 
the letters and declaration were read in both Houses. Charles grante 
a free pardon to all who should claim its benefit within forty days 
“ excepting only such persons as shall be hereafter excepted by Parlia 
ment.” “We declare," he added, “a liberty to tender consciences, and 
that no man shall be disquieted or called in question for differences 
of opinion in matters of religion which do not disturb the peace of 
the kingdom ; and we shall be ready to consent to such an Act of 
Parliament as upon mature deliberation shall be offered to us for the 
full granting that indulgence.” He concluded by promising that all 
differences relating to sales and purchases of confiscated lands should be 
determined in Parliament, and that the soldiers of the army rmder Monck 
should receive full satisfaction for their arreai’s of pay. This reference 
of all disputed questions to Parliament was accompanied by a panegyric 
of the parliamentary system which Hyde placed in the mouth of the 
King. “ We do assure you upon our royal word that none of our 
predecessors have had a greater esteem of Parliaments than we have... 
We do believe them to be so vital a part of the constitution of the 
kingdom, and so necessai-y for the government of it, that we well know 
neither prince nor people can be in any tolerable degree happy without 
them... we shall always look upon their counsels as the best we can 
receive, and shall be as tender of their privileges, and as careful to 
preserve and protect them as of that which is most near to om’self and 
most necessary for our own preservation." 

Both Houses received the King’s declaration with enthusiasm. “ Its 
reception,” wrote Clarendon, “was beyond what even the King could 
expect or hope.” A joint vote for the restoration of the ancient 
government was passed, and a joint committee appointed to answer the 
declaration. On May 8 King Charles was publicly proclaimed; and 
the proclamation emphasised the fact that his Majesty’s title to the 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH. 

(1559-1660.) 

The century of Scandinavian history which closes with the W 
settlement of the North in 1660 was a time of perpetual rivalry betw ffi 
the Danish and Swedish States. While Gustavus Vasa lived, his 
and warlike peasants were probably a match for the hated “Jut» B 
But aft^ his death in 1560, Sweden had to endure half-a-century H 
domestic and foreign strife, while Denmark was enjoying tolerable gove pi 
ment and almost unbroken peace. It is therefore not surprising tw Ul 
in the War of Kalmar (1611-3) even the youthful genius of GustaviK 
Adolphus proved inadequate to the task of vanquishing the Daneffl 
and that for fully two-thirds of his reign he was regarded by EuropS 
as a less powerful sovereign than his rival Christian IV. The collapsil 
of the Danish intervention in Germany, however, in conjunction witU 
the Swedish triumphs over the Poles and the forces of Empire an* 
League, showed that the Scandinavian balance had turned, and in thr(H 
several wars between 1643 and 1660 the successors of Gustavus trampled 
upon Cliristian and his son. War brought to Sweden, empire; to 
Denmark, reform; and the harvesting of these gains at the clos^ of 
our period forms an epoch in the history of the North. ' 

The story of Sweden to 1630 and the share of Denmark in the 
Thirty Years’ War have been dealt with in previous chapters. It 
remains to indicate the chief domestic forces and events which con- 
ditioned the foreign policy of Denmark from 1559 to 1660, and to 
sketch the history of the three Scandinavian kingdoms during the thirty 
years which followed the entry of Gustavus into Germany in 1630. 

The Danish throne, upon which Frederick II succeeded his father 
Christian IH in 1559, was that of an empire wide in extent but some- 
what heterogeneous and unstable in character. The waters of the Sound, 
flanked by Copenhagen and Malmo, the two chief cities of the realm, 
formed the centre of Denmark in the sixteenth century. On the one 
side lay Scania and other provinces which now form the coast of 
southern Sweden, but which were then the home of a sturdy Danish 
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peasantry, while Denmark’s possession of the islands of Bornholm, 
Gotland, and Oesel indicated and confirmed her predominance in the 
Baltic. To the westward of the Sound lay Zealand, Fyen (Fiinen), and 
Jutland, each of which, like Scania, was governed by its own code of laws. 
Norway, though its confines then stretched further towards the south and 
east than at the present day, possessed but a scanty population, whose 
history was chiefly that of plague, fire, and famine. Since 1536 a mere 
dependency of Denmark, it was neglected by its Danish Kings and 
piUaged by the Danish nobles. The ancient realm, as one of its sons 
complained, had lost for the time being the strength of its manhood, 
and had grown grey and weary, so that the weight of its own fleece 
bore it to the ground. 

The geographical situation of Denmark marked her out for close 
relations with Sweden and Germany, the only nations whose frontiers 
marched with hers. To her Scandinavian neighbour she was a perpetual 
menace. Save for a single naiTow outlet towards the North Sea at 
the point at which Goteborg now stands, Sweden found herself cut oft' 
from western and central Europe by a Power superior to herself in 
renown, in resources, and in population, with Germany close at hand 
as a recruiting-ground and with the memory of the Kalmar Union to 
inspire Danish Kings with dreams of Scandinavian hegemony. The 
Danes moreover had not yet learned that Sweden, although vulnerable 
at many points, could by W vastness and poverty maintain her freedom 
so long as her King and people were at one. The years 1611-60 were 
therefore for Scandinavia still a time of discord, to which a succession of 
four bloody wars failed to put an end. 

With Germany, on the other hand, Denmark grew moi’e and more 
intimate. The contrast between the two nations, due to their separate 
historical development and poUticsJ independence, was being diminished 
by influences which in the case of Denmark afTected every 'class of the 
population. The Danish Kings were of German origin and made 
German marriages; the language of their Court and Chancery was 
German; the nobles imitated the social and political pretensions of 
their German peers ; Danish commerce was largely in German hands ; 
and the Danish Reformation had been introduced and nourished from 
Germany. Danish policy had at this time no dearer aims than to rival 
or to repress the commercial aristocracies of Liibeck and Hamburg, and 
to secure the permanent union of Schleswig and Holstein with the 
Crown. As the Swedish power grew, it became clear that in Germany 
alone could Denmark find scope for the territorial ambition of her Kings. 

The social and constitutional condition of the Danes under Frede- 
rick II, however, gave little promise of political advance. The King 
himself “ drank hard and had a great power over all who did so, 
which was a great people.” The men of Jutland were noteworthy 
for the ferocity with which they pursued the trade of wrecking ships. 
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Whatever claim to distinction Denmark possessed she owed to a few 
individuals, among whom the theologian Nils Hemraingsen and the 
astronomer Tycho Brahe were the chief. The Crown, which alone could 
frame a policy for the State, was in great measure a separate power. 
The Kings, it is tme, inherited carefully limited claims upon the revenues 
and services of sections of the nation, but they also possessed independe^ 
resources and interests which were not necessarily advantageous to til 
Danish State. A monarch, whose office was elective and who mu A 
therefore purchase it by conceding some of its rights to the noble*^ 
was none the less the proprietor of an income which included th 
profits of the Sound, then the most productive custom-house in Europl 
The fleet, moreover, consisted literally of “King’s ships,” while l/j 
independent position as ruler of Norway and as part-ruler of Schleswi| 
Holstein made it possible for the King to enlist an army over whi 
Denmark had no control. But the real rulers of the Danish people wt 
the nobles, a caste now some 800 or 900 strong, whose privileges had be 
swollen by centuries of consistent self-seeking. They had secured, nl| 
only a monopoly of fiefs and offices under the Crown and that immuni 
from taxation which formed the badge of their rank, but also the rig 
to nominate and in great measure to control the local judges and agen I 
of administration. Thus fortified against the Crown, they had broke! 
in upon the exclusive trading rights of the burghers, while Frederick Ilj 
himself an aristocrat in feeling, permitted them to acquire the lands of 
the peasants. This arrogant aristocracy was ruining the State. The 
nobles despised or evaded the military service which alone could in some 
measure compensate the country for their usurpations. The remon- 
strances of the Kings were futile. In the Rigsraad, or Council of the 
Realm, the nobles possessed a corporation of great officers which, though 
nominated by the Crown, could always impede and ususdly frustrate 
royal efforts' towards reform. 

The Danish sovereigns moreover could not imitate the Swedish Vasa 


by appealini^ in the last resort to a free people, for popular freedom had 
almost disappeared. Christian III had reached the throne by trampling 
upon the insurgent burghers and peasants. “ Bonde ” (peasant), a title 
honoured in Sweden, was becoming in Denmark synonymous with 
“ thrall.” Servitude, it is true, was often voluntary in origin ; for, since 
the burden of taxation fell upon those who were independent and not 
noble, the yeomen sought to become tenant-farmers, and the tenant- 
farmers labourers. A£tev 1570 the peasants find no place in the Diets. 
Nor was the Danish Church better able to aixest the advance of the 
pretensions of the nobility. Despoiled and humiliated at the Reforma- 
tion, she shared the feelings and impotence of a people whose ignorance 
and bigotry she only too faithfully reflected. A priest might purchase 
a living by taking to wife the cast-off mistress of a noble patron, or, 
where the parishioners retained the right of appointment, bv inairying 
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the widow of Ms predecessor, who woold otherwise have been chargeable 
to them. So long as the University remained unlearned and the towns 
small and weak, the Chorch could possess little or no power of leadership 
or independsit. source of strength. 

These abases, however, roused neither Frederick II nor his saccessor 
upon the throne to undertake a resolute campaign against the nobles. 
From 1559 to 1570 the energy of the young King was taxed to the full bv 
foreign affair s. His reign began with a joint expedition of the rulers of 
Schleswig-Holstein against the district of Ditmarschen, where in 1500 a 
community of free lenmen bad repulsed a similar invasion with a great 
slaughter of nobles. In 1559, however, their brave defence, in which 
women played a part, was unavailing against the genius of John 
Rantzaa; and the remnants of their tribe were forced to swear fesuty to 
Frederick and his uncles. 

In 1563 the latent antagonism between Denmai-k and Sweden broke 
out in the Northern Seven Years’ War. Frederick was the aggressor, 
but his fadure to lead his troops to Stockholm quenched his ardoor for 
strife. For eighteen years after the Peace of 1570 Denmark had leisure 
to recover from the war, while the King hunted and drank, occasionally 
rousing himself to take measures for safeguarding the sbict Lutheranism 
of his dominions or for exploiting the Sound Dues. Above all, however, 
he effected a measure of settlement in the question of ScMeswig-Holstein, 
which for more than four centuries intermittently distracted Danish 
statesmen, before it became one of European significance. 

Since 1386, when the Counts of Holstein compelled the King of 
Denmark to acknowledge them as hereditary Dukes of Schleswig, tMs 
question had passed through several phases. For nearly sixty years the 
sworn undertaking of King Waldemar, that Schleswig should never 
again be united with Denmark, had prevailed. In l-i-lS, however, Chris- 
tian of Oldenburg, a nephew of the sole ruler of ScHeswig-HoIstein, 
was, ihrough his uncle's exertions, elected to the Danish throne. Twelve 
years later he inherited the duchy and county, and became the ruler of 
both Schleswig and Holstein on swearing that their constitutions and 
their umon should be undisturbed. Schleswig-Holstein (Holstein was 
now a duchy) thus became an independent possession of the Dsinish 
royal House, and in 1533 joined Denmark in a federal alliance so inti- 
mate as to be not inappropriatelv called a union. In 1514, however, 
Christian HI of Denmark and his two brothers partitioned it like a 
German estate, choosing in turn one of three portions. Three ducal 
lines, named from their chief fortresses Sonderburg, Hadersleben, and 
Gottorp, came thus to rule territories scattered over both duchies ; wliile 
common rights and a common debt bore witness to the unity of the whole. 
For Holstein the three brothers did joint homage to the Emperor, but 
the younger two resisted the attempt of the eldest, Christian III, to 
make good the feudal claims of the Danish Crown over Scldeswig. 
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Such was the tangled problem which descended to Frederick II from 
his father Christian III. Thanks to the vigilance of Rantzau, he managed 
to take part in the Ditmarschen campaign, and so prevented the 
conquered district from being appropriated by one or both of his imcles. 
Five years later, in acknowledgment of the right of John his younger 
brother to a share in the estate of their father, one-third of the royal or 
Sonderburg portion was assigned to him. At this point, however, thi 
fatal policy of partition was checked by the remonstrance of the Estatd 
of Schleswig-Holstein. John, though endowed with lands and title, wa! 
excluded from a share in the government, which, so far as affairs commo^ 
to the whole of the two duchies were concerned, was to be carried on b] 
the King and the two Dukes in annual rotation. The protracted dispub 
with regard to the feudal claims of the Danish Crown over Schleswig wa! 
mitigated if not terminated in 1579, when the three rulers consents 
each to serve the Danish Crown with 40 horse and 80 foot in wars to t^ 
making of which they were privy. Next year the line of Hadersleb' 
came to an end. Fresh disputes arose, but from 1580 to 1586 the 
were but two ruling Dukes in Schleswig-Holstein. In 1588 each of the 
was represented by several sons, but the Estates made good their rig 
of election and chose Christian IV and Philip to be ruling Duk^- 
Thenceforward the existence of the House of Gottorp in Holster 
implied that Denmark’s immediate neighbour was a Power whose loij 
was closely, but not of necessity beneficially, interwoven with her own. 

In 1588 Frederick died. His heir Chiustian IV was not quite eleven 
years of age, and it therefore fell to the Rigsraad to provide for a 
regency. Fully convinced of the superior advantages of their own 
government, they determined that the King should remain a minor 
until his twentieth birthday, and that the administration should be 
delegated to four aged officers of State. For eight years, therefore, the 
country was ruled by a moderate aristocracy, chastened by the sense of 
the dawning power of the young monarch. Although Denmark neg- 
lected to profit by the Russo-Swedish war and the temporary paralysis 
to which Sweden was subjected by the accession of Sigismund, the 
Danish nation was not ungrateful for the prolongation of peace. 

Christian IV, whose birth, heralded according to general belief by 
voices of another world, had thrown the nation into a fever of delight, 
attained to his majority in 1596; and the event was hailed by an 
outburst of national enthusiasm. Three royal dynasties had passed 
away since an heir to the King of Denmark had been bom within tlie 
land. Of this remembrance Christian IV enjoyed the benefit during a 
reign of sixty years, and five centuries of Danish history must be scanned 
to find a sovereign who was his peer in the reverence and affection 
of his subjects and of their posterity. He lived in the midst of his 
people and toiled restlessly in their service : he brought his countr}^ to tile 
greatest political prominence that it has reached since the Middle Ages ; 
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and, when he died, the pi-eacher could find no parallel to him save Da\ id 
of Israel. Yet the royal duties which he left undone were more weight} 
than those which he performed, and he involved his people in disasters 
which rendered his labours futile. A calm comparison of his grandiose 
policy with his reckless neglect of the means indispensable to its fulfil- 
ment must result in eni’oUing him with Christian II as one of the verj 
worst Kings of Denmark of modem history. 

His character was as full of conterdictions as his career. He was 
refined in taste and foul in speech, industrious and frivolous, grasping 
and extravagant, pious and dissolute. Even in that profligate age his 
“stark rouses” and other breaches of the moral law astonished travellers 
from all Europe. Yet he hazarded his life to attend divine service when 
in the grip of disease, and he lived in full assui’ance that at Rotenburg 
Christ had appeared to him. His popular habits concealed, but did 
not banish, the deep-1 ving aristocratic prejudices which as a Duke of 
Holstein he .shared with the magnates of noi-thern Germany. He 
danced at peasant weddings, scaled a tottering church-steeple to see to 
its repairs, and rose at daybreak to work as foreman on the royal 
wharf; but he was also the King who enlarged the hunting-grounds of 
the Crown, who viewed with equanimity the monstrous privileges of the 
nobles, who set his face against Diets, who admired the Spanish 
monarchy, and who could nei'er understand that burgher corporations 
might have rights. He seems in truth to have been the victim of a 
feverish energy which banished all power of reflexion. Alike in peace 
and in war, he took much upon himself, but in neither field of govern- 
ment could he formulate a policy, organise an administration, or even 
communicate to his feUow'-labourers a spark of his own zeal. Denmark 
paid dear for his blunders ; but in the hour of peril he showed activity 
and courage which in some measure redeemed them. 

At his accession to full power in 1596 Cliristian was a youth of 
nineteen, masterful, adventurous, .and enamoured of the sea. All his 
chief passions he was able to gratify in Norway, a land which the royal 
House may almost be said to have now discovered anewfu In 1-591 
he mode the first of more than a score of voyages thithitaiand amid 
scenes of revelry entered on a lifelong endeavour for the welfare of the 
Norwegian people. Unhampered there by an indigenous caste of 
nobles, he chastised tyrannical officials, e.stablished silver and copper 
mines, and founded a series of towns, of which the chief, Christiania, 
hears his name. His belief in the potential wealth of Norway heightened 
his sensitiveness to the claims of Charles IX of Sweden upon districts 
in the extreme north, and helped to precipitate the War of Kalmar 

in 1611. 

War wdth Sweden, however, ensued only after a long struggle in 
Denmark. From the accession of Charles IX in 1599, Christian felt 
scutely that, with so violent an anti-Jute on the throne at Stockholm, 
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nothing could be more humiliating and perilous than to allow the decline 
of the Danish forces to continue. He did all that lay in his power to 
prepare for a conflict which appealed to his martial instinct and which 
seemed to promise him, as his power increased, no less a prize than the 
Crown of Sweden. He accumulated treasure, created a fleet, exhorted 
the Danish nobles to take up arras, and cultivated the friendship of ihi'i 
brothers-in-law in Brandenburg and in Scotland. For a full deca\^ 
however, his plans were frustrated by the Raad. He I’educed its numbM 
and left great offices of State unfill^, but he was powerless to depiiveSw 
of the moral support of an aristocracy which dreaded both the burdS 
of war and the danger that war might augment the power of the CrowM 
In 1601, indeed, the Raad met Christian’s arguments by propounding a 
formidable dilemma. Sweden, they rightly maintained, was by nature® 
realm most easy to defend against invasion ; for a small army would 
crushed there and a large one would starve. Their military insiglS 
was vindicated by the event. In 1611, however, Christian succeeded in 
forcing Denmark into a war which, in spite of the prowess of the King 
and his mercenaries, brought her little permanent advantage. The 
War of Kalmar none the less demonstrated the value of the royal 
fleet and the lack of a native territorial army. In 1614i Christian 
endeavoured to organise at least a system of home defence, but the 
development of the art of war and the selfishness of the nobles combined 
to frustrate his attempts to create even a small permanent nationa* 
militia. A foreign army hired and controlled by the King was the 
natural outcome of the faults of Denmark. 


It may not unreasonably be supposed that the ruin of his designs or 
the Crown of Sweden threw Christian with heightened zest into ths.l 
policy of aggrandisement in Germany which, in spite of the oppositio. 
of the Raa l, led to his participation in the Thirty Years’ War. The 
ambition of the King of Denmark to intervene in the settlement of thi 
Empire at least contributed to the maintenance of peace in Scandinavia 

The rivalry between Christian and Gustavus, accentuated by the 
arrogant ^^im of the master of the Sound to control the Baltic 
revealed i^ojlf in many acts of diplomatic and commercial unfriendliness 
but in 1624 peace was formally prolonged at a meeting on the border 0 
the two kingdoms. So long as the forces of the Counter-reformatior 
triumphed, moreover, Denmark and Sweden were forced by their commor 
danger into a reluctant and jealous entente. Thirty years of peace 
between the Scandinavian kingdoms followed the War of Kalmar. 

This period, 1613-43, in which Denmark for the last time essayed 
to play the part of a Great Power, revealed but did not remedy the 
flaws in her constitution. The chief of these were still the irresponsible 
ascendancy of the nobles and the half-independent position of the King 
as a foreign potentate. This position, which had enabled Christian to 
force the War of Kalmar upon the Danes, by declaring that he would in 
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Oxenstierna as the successor of Gustavus. [1032-43 

Christian showed in many ways an ill-will which Axel Oxenstierna was 
of all men the least likely to condone. The descent of the Swedish 
hosts upon Denmark in 1643 was thus provoked by her King. It found 
her isolated and unprepared ; it left her humiliated and dismembered. 

The fall of Gustavus Adolphus at Liitzen (1632) had left the 
Swedish Government face to face with two great problems. The Gernrtai^ 
war had never excited the enthusiasm of the people at large, and 
Swedish Constitution was still undefined. Forty-two years had pass^ 
by since Sweden had enjoyed more than glimpses of peace, and in such| 
period no class could escape from grave sacrifices of blood and treasui| 
The nobles resented the weakening of their cherished privilege, for, £ 
was said with justice, “ this they thought to be freedom, to give nothitfj 
to the Crown.” The peasants showed their discontent by sti-uggli^ 
more and more frequently to evade the conscription, on several oecasic j 
even by revolt. None but a King, and no King save another Gustav 
could hope to inspire the nation with a spirit of sacrifice adequate to tjfl 
task which it had undertaken. 

Nor was it entirely clear upon whom power ought now to devoKj ' 
Christina, the only child of Gustavus, was not yet six years of a{ 
Some of the Swedes, the more readily that the Polish Vasa stouh 
maintained their title by right of birth, were still disposed to regard the 
throne as elective. The Queen-Mother, the hysterical Maria Eleonora 
of Brandenburg, and the Count Palatine John Casimir, the brother-in-l 
law and Minister of Gustavus, presented embarrassing claims to influence 
the Government. The new method of administration by “ colleges ” or 
boards could show hardly any other title to existence than the will of 
the late King, while, as a corporate body, the B&d, or Council of 
High Officials and Statesmen, possessed only an ill-defined authority. 

At this crisis, intensified as it was by a desperate war, Sweden was 
saved by the reputation and ability of the Chancellor, Axel Oxenstierna. 
"Without leaving Germany, wffiere he watched over the war and the 
Swedish provinces, he piloted the ship of state through the shoals. 
Thanks to his counsel, the Diet of 1633 authorised the BM to govern 
the realm in the name of Queen Christina ; and in 1634 a constitution 
di'awn up by him was accepted by both Rad and Diet. The “ Form of 
Government” of 1634 is a great national memorial of Gustavus as a con- 
stitutional statesman. Invoking his authoiity, prefaced by words supposed 
to be his, it aims with success at making permanent his principles of ad- 
ministration and his administrative machine. It serves also as a measure 
of the swift progress of Sweden from the almost patriarchal government 
of Charles IX to a fixed and elaborate constitution which served as 
a pattern to other lands. Attributing the past sufferings of the realm 
to disputed successions, religious disunion, and the lack of an organised 
government which might supplement and modulate the exercise of royal 
power, the Form proceeds to remedy the last of these defects. The 
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passed aad in. wtiihii aii oificiaJ. dccunients wsre drawn up, uid lasdv 
tEiie Treasorv. Nd snembisr of a " iciiese ” mjtoi t esercise iiniividuiulv 
the aatlisriiuy wEiicii beior*£ed re the " cc-Iiege " js a waoie. at, id no 
“coBege’^ sicroach men toe dernaia of anocher. Sweden thus- 

gaimed a time civil seivics. of winch ewerv member w:as a mlJhr of the 
State as well as a sKwaoifc of toe Sing. Nobles bv birth, they acquired 
from tlcm cajEng the carporore feeiing of a buxeaucraev. 

For twelve years mjm the death of Gastaves. Anei Ottensiierudk 
tiun^ net Hnapposai in toe ILkL controlled; toe foreign and domestic 
poliCT eS Swedai,. From 16^56. when he quitted Gercianv, to the close 
of IGWfc, whm the minGcrty of Queen Christina ceased, his chaaccOoi-ship 
was in isaSty kingship. He was snrrounded and stipponed by nobles 
of the new generatiaii whem Gestavns had iaspired and tosmed for 
service m jjesjee- ami war. His own brother was Steward and. his cousin 
TreasmeFj wMIe in Jacob de La. Gardie. Sari K.arLasoa Gvllenhiehi!. Alas 
Fleming and Brahe he possessed colleagues as able in .a dnCni sn-ation 
as their coBtemporaries -John Bauer and Leonard Torstensson in strategy . 
Swedm was fiartanate moreover in eniisting the services of the Wal Leon, 
Louis de Ge£r,wii<3 made his adopted countrr eminent in the maamacr,ure 
of mnmtioEis of war. 

In its mam features a contfneatien of the foregoing reign, the pclicy 
of the Begeacy was not untiiiged bv the opinions of the Chancellor, 
"WLEe he pressed forward the war and the work of developing the 
country and promoting education, Oxenstiema showed him.self less eager 
than Gustavas to meet tlse people face to face, but perhaps more eagyr 
to advance religious toleration and freedom of trade within the rcahu. 
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Again the Church defeated an attempt of the State to reduce it to order 
by the establishment of a General Consistory Court. The greatest 
difficulty, however, was the financial. The strain upon the Swedish 
treasury was doubled when in 1635 Wladislav of Poland exacted the 
retrocession of the Prussian provinces with their lucrative cyistoms-dues 
as the price of the prolongation of the Truce. In spite of a rigoroi^ 
scrutiny of the receipts and so much attention to the customs that tb'lf' 
vield increased fourfold in thirteen years, Sweden could not escapay 
deficit. An honourable peace was for the time being out of reach, 
Oxenstierna was determined not to abandon Germany with dishonour. Ip 

Under these circumstances the Regency was compelled to resort 
measures which left a deep impress upon Swedish history, ThWli 
accepted subsidies from France, admonished their generals to make tfS 
war support itself, and in 1638 won the consent of the Rad to a Jrdlselci^i 
or sale of noble rights, to the extent of 200,000 crowns. The Jrdlsel^^i 
of 1638 formed a precedent adopted in moderation by the Regency 
followed to the verge of bankruptcy by Queen Christina. The who| : 
administration was at this time based upon the produce or rents of thi*®' 
Cro^vn estates. To sell these estates or rents, which nobles alone ha^ 
the right of purchasing, was to endow the buyer either with the lanjJ 
itself or with an income from moneys hitherto paid to the Crown bV 
what had been practically a body of yeomen owning their homes anl 
farms on condition of making fixed payments. The effects of til 
frdlselcdp were both to divert the revenue of the kingdom into private 
pockets and to place at the mercy of the nobles a class which had 
hitherto enjoyed immunity from feudal servitude. From this time 
forward the latent antagonism between nobles and commoners was 
intensified, and the cry for a “Reduction,” i.e. a resumption of these 
royal grants, grew louder year by year. 

From 1641 onwards, peace negotiations between Sweden and the 
Emperor were on foot. In 1643 Oxenstierna felt emboldened to express 
in action his long-standing beliefs that the true ambition of Sweden should 
be to dominate the North, and that her mortal enemv was Denmark. 
Throughout his reign Christian IV had shown towards his neighbour a 
spirit which made it easy for Oxenstierna to lay before the Rlid a formid- 
able list of his offences. He had incited the Poles to attack Sweden, 
aided the widow of Gustavus to insult Sweden by flight, schemed to plant 
his brother upon the throne of the Tsars, struck heavy blows at Swedish 
commerce by high-handed action in the Sound, and posed as a mediator 
in Germany in order to rob the Swedes of the fruits of victory. “ We 
find,” wrote the Chancellor, " that Denmark is not less inimical to us 
than Austria, and the worse enemy because she is the nearer.” In face 
of this manifest hostility it was perhaps unnecessary to seek further 
ground for war and for the RM to allege that the Danish armaments 
were menacing Sweden and that Christian was in reality the aggressor. 
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vessels. In 1645, while Christian could only hope for mediation, the 
Swedes continued to prove their superiority by land and sea, and 
Wrangel captured Bornholm. Their daring scheme, however, had de- 
manded for its complete success that Denmark should be crushed by 
the first combined attack or that the whole force of Sweden should ae 
turned against her. Christian and his navy had removed the forritji| 
possibility and to the latter the claims of Germany were fatal. At tra 
same time, although war with Denmark had been welcomed in SwedeJ 
a growing party now embarrassed Oxenstiema and the young Queen b| 
pressing for its termination. To promote war in Germany, Francl 
mediated for peace in Scandinavia; and, after six months’ conference 
on the border, the Treaty of Bromsebro was signed in August, 164^, 
Its terms marked clearly the degradation of Denmark from the primacy 
of the North. The ancient freedom of Sweden from the payment oj 
dues in the Sound and the Belts was, though with an impoidant 
reservation, confirmed and extended to the commerce of her provinces 
on the east of the Baltic and in Germany. As security for this freedom, 
Halland, a province on the shores of the Sound, was ceded to her foi 
thirty years, while she acquired on the one flank the islands of Gotland 
and Oescl, and on the other the Norwegian provinces of Jemteland and 
Herjedalen. It is said that Christian flimg the treaty in the face oi 
Korfits Ulfeld, who had conducted the negotiations on the Danish side. 

During the next three years (1645-8), while the Swedes were 
securing the fruits of their labours in Germany, Christian in the 
evening of his life was forced to reap the troubles which he had freely 
sown. The war had impoverished Denmark without giving her con- 
solidation. Norway indeed, under the able and ambitious Viceroy 
Hannibal Sehested, had made some progress towards a separate 
national existence, and this was attested by a military force of its 
own. But the national peril had not roused the Danish nobles tc 
any display bf patriotism ; and the King was now clamouring for the 
repayment of a million thalers that he had lent to the sorely taxed 
commonwefikh. While the Crown, and therefore the nation, was 
weaker than before the war, Denmark remained in perilous international 
isolation. The Swedish power e.stablished itself on the lower Elbe and 
Weser, in the ports of Western Pomerania, and, by means of alliance 
with the House of Gottorp, in Holstein itself. To the Dutch, Christian 
paid dear for his former extortions and for his intriguing with Spain. 
Their natural and consistent aim was to secure free access to the 
Baltic, which they styled “the mother of merchants,” and which 
accounted for more than one-half of the tonnage of their ships which 
were engaged in foreign trade. During the negotiations at Bromsebro 
they had given diplomatic support to Sweden ; and de With had dealt 
the “ lord of the Baltic ” the most painful blow that he ever received by 
sailing unchallenged through the Sound. At the Peace of Chri.stianopel 
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(August, 1645) Christian made concessions to them which reduced the 
revenue from the Dues to an inconsiderable remnant ; yet in the same 
year they renewed their alliance with Sweden for a term of forty years. 
In the hope of securing one ally among the Protestant Powers, 
Christian despatched his son-in-law, Korfits Ulfeld, on a mission to the 
Hague (December, 1646). The chief result of seven months’ costly 
diplomacy was to demonstrate and embitter the domestic strife which 
now surrounded the Danish throne. Four years after the death of his 
Queen in 1611, Christian had made a morganatic marriage with Christina 
Munk, who bore him two sons and eight daughters. One of the latter 
became the bride of Hannibal Sehested ; another, the King’s beautiful 
and accomplished favourite, Leonora Christina, was married to Korfits 
Ulfeld. These two sons-in-Iaw were jealous rivals for power ; but their 
rivalry was overshadowed by the feud between the relatives of Christina 
Munk, who had been dismissed for infidelity in 1630, and a third group 
of the King’s children, the offspring of her maid Vibeke Kruse. This 
domestic struggle, complicated by the claims of the noble caste to which 
Christina Munk belonged, ended with the triumph of Ulfeld over all 
competitors for power and with the humiliation of the monarchy. 

Spurred on both by the obvious needs of the State and by an avarice 
which grew with age and misfortune, the King had striven to commute 
the antiquated knight-service of the nobles into a tax, and to farm out 
the fiefs of the Crown to the highest bidder. To overcome the opposi- 
tion of the nobles, he made concessions both in central and local 
government. Henceforward when a vacancy occurred in the Raad 
the remaining members might nominate six or eight nobles from whom 
the King was to choose a successor. Commissioners appointed by the 
nobles were to replace the direct control of the Crown over the local 
officials. In 1647, however, the death of his heir, the| profligate 
“Elected Prince” Christian, compelled the King to surrender all his 
hopes in order to secure the succession for his second son Frederick. 
In February, 1648, before the Diet had met to make the jelection, he 
died, broken by trouble. ^ 

The events which followed the death of Christian IV gave new proof 
that Denmark had lost the balance of her constitution. The peasan ts 
were no longer free, and the monarchy now became a shadow. For 
some months the realm was governed by the four great officers of 
State, with Ulfeld at their head; and the Raad claimed that the 
nobles alone possessed the right to elect a King. Before they acquiesced 
in the accession of Frederick they succeeded in destroying the few 
remnants of royal independence in order to safeguard aristocratic 
privilege. The King-elect acknowledged the supremacy of their power 
and bound himself not to make war or alliance, and not to call out 
the land forces or arm the fleet or even quit the country without their 
consent. Frederick III, though well-educated and well-meaning, thus 
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found fciiaself too closely fettered to accomplish great things for a 
land in -srhich tbe Commons were looking eagerly towards the Crown, 
Beserred and self-contained, he was long in gaining any hold upon, 
the imagmation of the people. Some development of internal com- 
mnnications and the fortification of Fredericia constituted the meafce 
profits of his early years as King. ) 

For three years indeed Ulfeld rather than Frederick was the ^ef 
man in the State, while the inevitable struggle between their coiawrts 
distracted the Court. Early in 1649 Ulfeld embarked on a secona ajhd 
more fruitful mission to the Hague. He conceded to the Dutch freedom 
from the Sound Dues in return for an annual composition of 120,000 
thalers, a bargain which pleased neither nation and which was revoked 
in 1653. To the disgust of the Swedes, however, he secured a treaty of 
defensive alliance with their allies in the Netherlands. On his return to 
Denmark he found himself accused of peculation and of conspiring to 
poison the King. The latter charge broke down ; but, to escape the 
former, which had just proved fatal to the career of Hannibal Sehestecl, 
he fled to Holland with his wife and treasure. Soon, however, he took 
up his abode in Sweden and became the open enemy of Frederick III. 
His flight in July, 1651, marked the fall of the children of Christina 
Munk from power. A caste rather than a single family thenceforward 
wielded an aristocratic tyranny in Denmark. Nevertheless, it was as 
an ill-organised and unwarlike State that, as will be narrated below, she 
in 1657 once more came into conflict with Sweden. 

The period from 1645 to 1648, from the humiliation of Denmark by 
the Peace of Brdmsebro to the establishment of the Swedish power in 
Germany by the Peace of Westphalia, marks the gradual decline of 
Oxenstiems’s supremacy in Sweden. In 1645 he received the thanks of 
the Queen and became Count of Sodra More; but in 1648 little save 
humiliation and reproach fell to bis share. The daughter of Gustavus 
Adolphus, it was clear, would tolerate no preceptor. Once more the 
personal characteristics of a monarch became of the first importance/ 
in Swedish -"history. 

In some respects unique, Christina shared largely in the common 
heritage of the Vasa. Like her royal ancestors, she was strong in 
body and keen in brain, ardent, restless, and autocratic. In courage 
she was excelled by none of them. Her education had been 
that of her House. At eighteen she read Thucydides and Polybius 
in Greek, and wrote and spoke Latin, French, and German ; at twenty- 
three she conferred daily with Descartes. Besides her sex, however, there 
was much tWat was unprecedented in her succession. From the moment 
of her birth) unlike almost all of her predecessoi-s, she had been the 
destined h^ir to the throne. Her early training was such as to deepen 
at every stage her sense of isolation. An only child, she lost her father 
before her -sixth birthday, and before her twelfth the aunt Catharine, 
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wife of John Casimir, who had brought her up, while reasons of 
State dictated the removal from her side of a mother who despised 
Sweden. She grew to womanhood as the living embodiment of a 
monarchy which the most consummate statesman and the most for- 
midable army in Europe combined to make resplendent. Lonely as she 
was, conscious of energy and imagination beyond the ordinary, homiy 
exposed to the flattery of her Court and the reverence of her people, 
it need excite little wonder if she failed to discriminate between her own 
greatness and the greatness of her office. “ It is a pleasure,” wrote 
flie French ambassador Chanut, “to see her lay the crown beneath 
her feet and declare that virtue is the only good.” “She held it an 
honour,” ran Christina’s comment on this verdict, “ to place under her 
feet what other kings set upon their heads.” “ Thou hast made me 
so great,” she cried to God, “ that if Thou gavest me the whole realm of 
earth my heart were not content.” 

Like Elizabeth of England, Christina was constantly importuned to 
provide for the welfare of the State by marriage. The Elector of 
Brandenburg, as the nominee of Gustavus Adolphus, was first spoken 
of, and Count Magnus de La Gardie enjoyed the obvious favour of the 
Queen ; but her cousin and playmate Charles Gustavus soon became her 
expectant lover and the choice of the people. Marriage, however, she 
regarded as a repulsive servitude and she resolved never to endure it. 
In 1649 she wrung from the Rid and the Diet a reluctant acknowledg- 
ment of Charles Gustavus as her eventual successor upon the throne ; 
and next year, in spite of the opposition of Oxenstierna, his male 
descendants were placed in the line of succession. 

Administrative routine in a Government of which the monarch was 
still the centre filled Christina with disgust. Her zeal fof learning, 
illustrated by her patronage of Grotius, Salmasius, and Descartes, as 
well as of the Swedish men of science Stiernhook and Stiernh lelm, found 
expression in educational reform. But this service to the*'/ State was 
far outweighed by her neglect of affairs, and especially by her financial 
incompetence. Simple in diet and in dress, she set no bounds to the 
flood of her liberality. In ten years she doubled the number of noble 
families and endowed them with giants of estates so lavish that the 
Crown had no more to give. 

The recklessness of the Queen strengthened a movement which had 
been gathering strength since the Jrahekop of 1638, and which found 
open expression at the Diet of 1650. Led by Professor Terserus and 
Nils Nilsson, the Mayor of Stockholm, the Commons demanded a 
Reduction, or resumption of part of the alienated estates and revenues 
of the Crown. The Diet was prolonged to the unprecedented duration 
of four months ; and for a moment civil war seemed to he at hand. The 
Commons, however, assured of the Queen’s sympathy w ith their defence 
of their freedom, contented themselves with presenting to her a written 
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indictment of the nobles. Many began to look upon Charles Gusta'vnis, 
who for the time being held aloof from politics., as the destined saviour 
of the State. 

Amid extravagant festivities, however, Christina was crowned hm 
October, 1650. In February, 1654, she informed the RM of lg*lei 
irrevocable determination to abdicate. In the meantime she h^kc 
received further proofs of the toilsomeness and unpopularity of lf>\id 
rule, and had found a new and potent motive for laying it do^stn,-!] 
In December, 1651, a rhysned pamplJet was discovered which att 
the government of the Queen and called upon Charles Gustavui* 
overthrow it. The author, Arnold Messenius, suffered death ; hi 
inv’estigation show’ed that he had been but the imprudent spokesm^ 
of the Opposition. Charles Gustavus cleared himself to the Queen 
satisfaction, and by her command the matter was hushed up. In 1651 
she met the Diet, w'hich in face of the threatening attitude of Polaui 
and Denmark did not refuse to vote three years’ conscription ane 
augmented taxes. 

The grievances of the peasants against the nobles, heightened as| 
they were by the negligence and extravagance of the Queen, seemed 
none the less to threaten revolution. The fement of the nation could 
not but increase Christina’s distaste for her crown. So earlv as 1646 
she had spoken privately of abdicating, and three years later she! 
published her design. Her subsequent hesitation was now brought to’ 
an end, as seems probable, by her eagerness for full reception into the 
Church of Rome. Accomplished and sympathetic foreigners, Chanut, 
Bourdelot, the French physician whom she believed to have saved her 
life, disguised Jesuits, above all, since 1652, the Spanish ambassador 
Pimentelli, had prepared the way for a conversion which it was im- 
possible fo^ a Swedish monarch to complete. Having secured a sub- 
stantial appanage, Christina formally put off the trappings of sov^ereignty ' 
in June, 1654. A few days later she was rejoicing in the hope that she 
had quittet^ Sweden for ever. 

The abc ication of Chi’istina signified neither the extinction of the Vasa 
dynasty in Sweden nor a breach in its long sequence of distinguished 
monarchs. Charles X Gustavus, who succeeded her, was the grandson 
of Charles IX and the grandrire of Charles XII, and proved himself 
not unworthy to be named with them or even with the great Gustavus. 
A Wittelsbach by descent on the father’s side, he belonged in thought 
aud character to the land which had sheltered the Count Palatine,/ 
John Casimir, his father, and in which he himself was bom and bred. 
With France, Germany, and Denmark he was already well acquainted. 
He had learned strategy from Torstensson and diplomacy from Oxen- 
stieraa, while at Leipzig and in Oland he had gained experience of 
^ministiation. His kinship to the royal House had made him froni 
infancy the centre of party strife; and it was in war that he had sought 
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refuge from this and from his pain at the rejection of his suit by 
Christina. He came to the throne as a man of thirty-two, experienced 
and pious, modest and firm, inscrutable yet winning, and ready to face 
with an immense reserve of energy the chaos in which he found the nation. 

His conduct towards Axel Oxenstierna, who had been the most 
steadfast political opponent both of John Casimir and of his son, gave 
early proof of his magnanimity. With filial reverence, the King at once 
tume.d to him for help ; and when, in August, 1654, the aged Chancellor 
died, he appointed his son Erik in his stead. His statesmanship was 
next tested by the need of transforming a bankrupt and divided nation, 
fringed by provinces which it had conquered but not assimilated, into 
a State able and willing to seize, in the face of many enemies, the present 
opportunity of expansion. For reasons to be mentioned immediately, 
Eng and RM decided in 1654 in favour of a Polish war. It remained 
for the Diet of 1655 not only to endorse their decision, but also, at the 
expense of the recently aggrandised nobles, to restore the balance of 
the constitution and the revenue of the Crown. 

The demand of the Commons for some “ Reduction ” gained irresist- 
ible force from the mei'e contemplation of the national impotence. 
When the navy was short of provisions, and the King’s horses ^without 
hay, it was clear that some of the estates which formed the only source of 
such supplies must be resumed by the Crown^- But, while the peasants 
fiercely insisted upon a sweeping measure of confiscation, the gi’eat 
nobles, whose united force could almost defy coercion, were loath to 
disgorge more than a small fraction of their gains at the price of a 
secure title to the remainder. Charles solved the problem by proposing, 
with the consent of the Rhd, a reduction large enough to give the State 
a revenue and not too large for a firm and tactful monai’ch to carry into 
effect. Those estates which were termed “ indispensable,” because the 
maintenance of a definite part of the Administration was roecifically 
charged upon them, were to be resimied in their entirety: Of the 
remaining alienations one-fourth was to be surrendered. , The great 
nobles succeeded, however, in limiting the latter provision to f he estates 
which they had acquired since the death of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
in confining their immediate sacrifice to an annual payment in money. 
A special “college” or department of Goiemment, under the active 
presidency of Herman Fleming, immediately began to investigate the 
title to lands and to “ reduce ” the appropriate fraction to the full 
ownei-ship of the Crown. Although the subsequent turmoil made it 
impossible to complete the work, the Croivn thus regained nearly 
three thousand homesteads. 

The remainder of his short reign proved that Charles lacked neither 
interest nor skill in administration. He was a keen-eyed overseer of 
the land, and kept an open ear for the complaints of his people. In 
®x years he convoked the Estates five times, and again and .again 
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succeeded in persuading his weary subjects to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for foreign war. He rivalled his predecessors in zeal for learning. 
From him the University of Upsala received a constitution which re- 
mained valid for almost two hundred years (1655-1853). He granted 
to the Livonian Palmstruch in 1656 a patent for the term of thirty years 


for the fii-st Swedish hank; and the famous iron and steel industry of 
Eskilstuna was at the same time transplanted thither from Riga. Many 
signs betokened the advent of a strong and beneficent ruler possesq.mg 
the confidence of his people. ^ in 

Outside the peninsula the King’s first duty, besides furtherin^nr^'^ 


political advantage of Sweden by means of a suitable marriage, w£g Qto 
bring to an end the wai' which Bremen had been waging with soMne 
success against Christina in defence of its ancient rights as a jfree c»t)' 
of the Empire. His marriage in October, 1654, with Hedwig Eleonofta, 
the second daughter of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp, was a bid mr 
security against the hostility of Denmark, particularly near Elbe amd 


Weser. 


The affair of Bremen showed clearly the new international position 
of Sweden. The revolt of the citizens against a foreign master won 
the sympathy of their fellow Germans, while France was hopeful that 
the new monarch, as heir of the House of Zweibriicken, would march 
from Bremen to the Rhine, and make valid his claims to Jiilich-Cleves 


by joining her in a common campaign against the Habsburgs. Charles 
was content, however, with the submission of the city, which relieved 
Sweden from a burdensome struggle and permitted her to sweep into 
her own ranks the mercenaries of northern Germany. 

From the Diet of 1655 onwards, however, the history of the reign 
is mainly that of the Polish war, and of the wai-s with Russia and 
Denmark 'onsequent upon it. The decision of King and people to 
attack Po and signally illustrates their mind and character, and the 
strength af d weakness of Sweden. Justification for hostilities was indeed 
not far to? seek. Since 1592 tlie two countries had been involved in a 
dynastic st higgle interrupted only by truces. The last of these, arranged 
at Altmark in 1629 for six yeai-s and prolonged at Stuhmsdorf in 1635 
for twenty-six years more, had now almost run its course. In 1648 
Oxenstiema had striven earnestly to convert it into a definite treaty ; 
but the Polish Vasa stiU refused to recognise their rivals as lawful 
sovereigns of Sweden. 

France wished to establish a firm peace between two dynasties, 
each of which might do her good service against the Habsburgs ; but 
both in 1651 and 1652 a congress held at Lubeck failed to accomplish 
her desire. Jeopardised by the revolt of the Cossacks, but no longer 
menaced by the host which Sweden had so long maintained in Germany, 
the Poles adhered to their outrageous demands that their rivals should 
evacuate Livonia and pay compensation for the throne which Sigismund 
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had forfeited in 1699. The final failure of the congress in February, 
1653, left the future to decide which of the two Powers would first 
be ready to strike — the Poles to vindicate these claims, or the Swedes 
to silence them for ever. It is said that in 1654! the envoy of John 
Casimir of Poland issued a solemn protest against the transference of 
the Swedish Crown from the Vasa family to Charles Gustavus. The 
great settlement of 1648, moreover, had loosened all anterior political 
systems, and in a new phase of European international relations the 
Polish quarrel might well involve Sweden in a new peril. 

It would be idle to pretend, however, that the momentous declaration 
of war in 1655 was made with the sole purpose of defending Sweden 
against an eventual Polish attack. The questions which Charles and 
the Ttld set themselves to answer were in fact first, Is war desirable ? 
and second, If so, with whom ? For many reasons it might seem ex- 
pedient that Sweden should not lightly abandon what has been styled 
her most lucrative industry ; and these reasons were powerfully reinforced 
by the aims and predilections of the King. Eminent though he was 
in diplomacy and administration, Charles was at heart a soldier, scorning 
to loosen hy compromise knots which might be cut by the sword, 
threatening like some new Alaric that he would march to Italy with 
his Goths, excelling and delighting in war. By war alone could an 
army like that to which Sweden owed her new empire be kept together 
and paid; while without war it seemed impossible to free the land 
hom the turbulence of the disbanded soldiery and the burning strife 
between nobles and commons. Charles, as his own best general, might 
well hope that war would bring popularity to himself and power to 
his Crown. If these hopes overcame the half-hearted arguments that 
war meant fresh expenditui'e at a time when Sweden already owed 
two millions, and fresh exertion when sixty years of strife hsji strained 
her powers, there was much to indicate Poland, rather than IDenmark, 
which some preferred, as the most profitable field of battli. Poland 
was not, like Russia, a land too barren to nourish the in'jaders. In 
Prussia, with its Baltic coast-line and rich customs-dues, sne offered 
a great prize. And hy victory in Poland it might now be possible to 
end at a blow the two great conflicts which had embarrassed Sweden 
for generations. Those Baltic provinces, “the magazine of Sweden,” 
which constituted her heritage from the Knights of the Sword, might 
be made secure after a century of armed contention, and the dynastic 
schism might at last be healed by the triumph of Charles X. 

At this juncture, moreover, the Republic seemed so defenceless as 
to warrant the assertion that it was the duty of the Swedes to in- 
tervene in Poland to prevent their Baltic transmarine possessions from 
being outflanked by the conquests of the Tsar. The military successes 
of Wladislav IV (1632-48) had in no ■wise turned back the current 
which was bearing Poland towards anarchy. The nobles continued to 
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grow in luxury and power ; and a new danger to the State arose in the 
alienation of the Cossacks from their Catholic overlords. Before the 
reign of the brother and successor of Wladislav, John Casimir, had well 
begun, the revolted Cossacks under Chmielnicki plunged the State into 
a desperate civil strife. After five bloody campaigns, interrupted by 
a brief interval of peace in 1650, the Poles had called the Tatars to 
their aid, while the Cossacks transferred their allegiance to the Tsar. 
In 1654, therefore, Poles, Cossacks, Tatars, and Russians were struggling 
together in the Ukraine, while the Tsar marched into Lithuaipa, 
triumphed over Prince Radzivil, and captured many places, including 
the strong border-fortress of Smolensk. The forces of Russia had tlsu'' 
secured a firm grip upon the eastern flank of Poland. Swedish Livottia 
sheltered fugitives from across the border, and the Lithuanian nobUes 
sought a protector in Charles X. The Polish State seemed to be on tfhe 
verge of dissolution, to the profit of tbe Power whose advent on tfee 
shores of the Baltic would menace the whole structure of the Swedifsli 
Empire. 

To facilitate his immediate enterprise of profiting by the chaos in 
Poland and of anticipating the Tsar, Charles spared no effort of state- 
craft. Sweden and her monarch, as the affair of Bremen had taught 
them, were at this time suspect in Europe. The (unauthorised) 
declaration of Schlippenbach, her envoy at Berlin, that in the modern 
world a convenient opportunity of injuring a neighbour and annexing 
territory must take the place of dreams and prophecy as indicating 
the Divine Will, was not unnaturedly held to express the principles of 
Swedish policy. Wrangel, the veteran of the Thirty Years’ War, whose 
motto ran, “ He who takes has,” was not unsupported in the RM when 
he advocated the political maxim, “ Let us seek profit as best w'e can.” 
Yet on e]'ery side, in Holland, Denmark, Russia, Transylvania, and 
Courland, Wong the Cossacks and the discontented Poles, above all in 
Brandenbu ’g and England, Charles sought by diplomatic means to win 
security, cc uutenance, or alliance in his adventure. The event showed 
that it was possible to secure some armed assistance from the Great 
Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg and from George Rakoezy II, 
Prince of Transylvania, but only at the price of territorial concessions 
which w'ere bound to estrange the Poles. 

The immediate plan of Charles X was to isolate and conquer the 
Polish province of West Prussia. His great design as developed by 
events seems to have been to incorporate with Sweden the whole south- 
eastern coast-line of the Baltic and to buttress his empire with dependent 
principalities carved out of Poland, if necessary by the sword. It might 
well be questioned, however, whether such a scheme contained even 
the possibility of success. Dunbar, a Scottish merchant of Danzig, 
anticipated, in November, 1655, the verdict of posterity upon the Polish 
adventure of Charles X. “Any wise man,” he wrote, “may see that. 
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although all the inhabitants of the Swede’s dominions were to be 
transplanted thither and distributed as cunningly as the wit of man could 
devise, when they shall look on the number of the conquered, ponder the 
robustness of their bodies, their qualification to war,. ..wanting nothing 
but discipline, which time among the exported Swedes would soon teach 
them, they must stand in continual fear of a massacre.” 

The Swedes, however, once more proved their devotion to their Kings. 
In June, 1656, Charles succeeded in overcoming the aversion of the 
peasants and priests of his Diet to the burden of a fresh war. By land 
and sea, in Sweden, Finland, Livonia, and Germany, nearly 50,000 troops 
had already been mustered. In July, undeterred by the offers and 
remonstrances of peace-envoys from the Polish Estates, the King set out 
for Poland from his capital, which he never saw again. 

More complete success than that of the first campaign could hardly 
have been hoped for. Using Swedish Pomerania as a base, Arvid 
Wittenberg, escorted by the exile Radziejowski and followed by King 
Charles, hastened towards Warsaw. The capital with all its stores 
surrendered unconditionally, and soon the whole of Great Poland was in 
Swedish hands. John Casimir indeed had shown fight ; but with scarcely 
5000 men he could not hope to check the invaders. Soon he was 
a fugitive in Silesia ; and the time seemed to have come for Charles to 
turn against Pnrssia. Electing, however, first to secure Little Poland, he 
marched southward and in October reduced Cracow, the ancient capital 
of the Republic. The Poles, indeed, looked with indifference upon what 
they regarded as a mere dynastic contest. A martial aristocracy, they 
might well turn with relief from their feeble and frivolous sovereign to 
the royal soldier who promised to respect their rights. In little more 
^’lan three months, and at the cost of one battle, the western half of the 
territory of John Casimir had changed masters. Many jiobles and 
soldiers, John Sobieski among them, did homage to Charles md received 
fiefs at his hands. The Protestants, headed by Prince Rf&ivil, gave 
him willing support; and the Catholics at least preferred f him to the 
Tsar. Under the stress of the Russian invasion the Lithuanians 
formally surrendered themselves to the King and Crown of Sweden. He 
exercised the rights of sovereignty, and summoned the Polish Diet to 
meet at Warsaw. 

The war was, how'ever, by no means a simple duel between the Vasa 
nvals. While Russians, Cossacks, and Tatars struggled in the east and 
south, and Charles reduced the south-west to submission, the Great 
Elector, who held the duchy of East Prussia under the Polish Crown, 
was endeavouring to cross the Swedish plan by snatching West Piussi.T, 
from the conflagration. He w’as cowed, however, by the speed and 
energy of the King, who marched from end to end of Poland, took 
^om and Elbing, the keys of the duchy, and encircled the Elector 
in his Prussian capital. Eaidy in January, 1656, Frederick William 
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assented to the Treaty of Kdnigsberg, which bound him to do homage 
to Charles for East Prussia, to surrender the half of its customs-dues, 
and to supply 1500 auxiliaries to the Swedish force. He received in 
return the bishopric of Ermeland, which rounded off his duchy, and be 
preserved his army, humiliated but still unbroken. Charles, now rejoicing 
at the birth of an heir, seemed to have only to conquer Danzig, the in- 
veterate and powerful foe of Sweden, in order to complete his success. 

In the moment of seeming triumph, however, his position was exhib- 
iting defects due to its foundation in military force and to the complex 
character of the war. Proud and Catholic Poland seemed to itself 
contaminated by the presence of the heretic sovereign of a despised race, 
who in spite of his promise to maintain the Polish liberties seemed to 
pose as a conqueror. In the earlier stages of the enterprise the famous 
Swedish discipline had been maintained ; and the hanging corpses of some 
five hundred mercenaries had marked Wittenberg’s route. But as the 
campaign widened Charles could neither pay his men nor adequately 
control detachments habituated to the license of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Their extortion and outrage kindled the national spirit of the people, 
and soon religion lent its aid. Towards the close of the year 1655 the 
successful defence of the monastery of Czenstochowa, “the Loretto of 
Poland,” convinced devout patriots that God was on their side. Tlie 
Prior did not scruple to assert that seventy monks, five nobles, and one 
hundred and sixty rustic soldiers had miraculously foiled an ai’my more 
than forty times as great. Confederations of Polish nobles were formed 
for the defence of “ the King, the faith, and freedom,” and many isolated 
parties of Swedish soldiers were put to the sword. John Casiinir soon 
returned to Polish soil and solemnly consecrated his kingdom to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

Charles['strove in vain to crush the national rising by a swift march 
southward jh the depth of winter. Having despatched de La Gardie to 
observe the, 'Russians, he quitted the neighbourhood of Danzig, and three 
weeks later j'outed Czarniecki at Goloinbo far beyond Warsaw (February 
7, 1656). Before the end of the month he was preparing to besiege 
Lemberg, having reached Jaroslav, distant some 570 miles in a direct 
line from his starting-point. He escaped from destruction, however, 
only by a wmnderful retreat on Warsaw, after more than two months of 
futile heroism in the face of danger and hai'dship of every kind. Thence 
he sped to besiege Danzig; and in June, 1656, John Casimir regained 
his capital. Charles had proved himself a pupil of Torstensson and 
a forerunner of Charles 3HI, but he had failed to conquer Poland. 

At the same moment the Tsar began a campaign in the Baltic 
Provinces, where Magnus de La Gardie with a few heroic troops strove 
to defend the lands which his father had won for Sweden. T^e Russian 
invasion, moreover, seemed to be but the prelude to a genera] storm pro- 
voked by Swedish aggression. The exhortations of Pope Alexander VII, 
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the hostility of the Emperor who had incited the Tsar to make war, the 
jealousy of the Danes, the uncertain temper of his own great nobles and 
new provinces, and the menacing attitude of the Dutch, who seized the 
Swedish colony on the Delaware and determined to safeguard at all costs 
their interests in the Baltic — all these perils environed the Swedish King. 
Yet he climg to his plans, hoping that one gi-eat victory would change 
the whole scene. A single ally might still be purchased. Frederick 
William of Brandenburg had much to fear from the return of John 
Casimir, whose allegiance he had renounced, and much to hope from a 
Swedish conquest of Prussia. In June, 1656, therefore, he signed a new 
treaty with Charles at Marienburg, the immediate effect of which was to 
increase the King’s Brandenburg auxiliaries from 1500 to 4000 men. 

Having thus raised his army to a strength of 18,000, Charles marched 
on Warsaw, which was held by John Casimir and Czarniecki with at 
least 50,000 Poles and Tatars. Overruling the Elector, he insisted on 
battle, and after two days of manoeuvring won a complete victory and 
captured the city. This brilliant feat raised the prestige of the Swedi.sh 
arms stiU higher and checked for a moment the growth of the hostile 
coalition. But it was far from conquering Poland or inducing John 
Casimir to come to terms. The Elector refused to advance south of 
Wai’saw; and Danzig was relieved by the Dutch fleet. With Poland 
imconquered, Ingida and Livonia overrun, the Baltic commanded by 
unfriendly ships, and Sweden hourly expecting to be invaded, Charles 
was forced to sacrifice some portion of his design. In September Erik 
Oxenstierna negotiated the Treaty of Elbing with the Dutch, by which 
Sweden granted them the position of the most favoured nation ; and in 
November, after the untimely death of his Chancellor, the King made 
the momentous Treaty of Labiau, in order to buy off Brandenburg and 
so to secure West Prussia. The Elector was now to receive t ie full and 
perpetual sovereignty over East Prussia, Charles thus consent!’ ig that the 
Baltic coast from Mernel to the eastern outlet of the Visjula should 
remain outside his Empire. A new alliance made in Dei'jmber with 
Rdkdczy promised to deluge southern Poland with a horde of Transyl- 
vanians and Cossacks, besides perhaps serving as a check on the Emperor. 

The joint campaign of Charles and Bd’Aczy in 1657 devastated 
Poland but led to no decisive success. T le King, whose strategy 
depended upon striking heavy blows with matchless speed, wearied of a 
land whose vastness mocked at speed and in wliich he could seldom close 
with his opponent. At the same time the diplomacy against which he 
had been running a race reached its goal. In spite of the sudden death 
of the Emperor, an Austrian force took the field against him ; and, on 
June 1, 1657, Denmark declared war. Aware as he was of the insufficient 
training of the Danes in arms, Charles hesitated for a moment between 
his new foes. But he could hardly hope that Frederick William, already 
a rebel against the Polish Crown, would now venture to oppose the 
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Habsburgs also. He therefore resolved to retain the advantages of 
attack and to make Denmark pay for whatever loss he might incm- 
in Livonia and Prussia. 

In their enterprise of 1657 the Danes were far more united than 
during the two wars of Christian IV with Sweden. A few of the elder 
membens of the Raad, it is true, urged that the army was undisciplined 
and the treasury unfilled. But the majority joined the younger nobles 
in clamouring for war ; and, in February, 1657, the Diet at Odense voted 
a war-tax of three million thalers. Frederick III clutched at war as the 
only hope of recovering the lost prerogative of the Crown, together with 
the provinces sacrificed to Sweden in 1645. He was urged on by half 
Europe — by Poland, Russia, Spain, the House of Austria, and above all 
by the Dutch. In 1656 the recapture of the Polish capital deterred him 
from declaring war ; but now both Tsar and Habsburg were in the field 
and it seemed that his neighbour was hopelessly entangled in Poland, 
An army of 84,000 men was therefore mustered. Marshal Anders Bilde 
easily reconquered Bremen and Verden, while Frederick lay in wait in the 
Baltic to cut off Charles as he fled across the sea to Sweden. 

Charles had, however, no thought of such a flight. Committing the 
defence of the peninsula to Per Brahe and the peasants, and leaving the 
Polish and Russian wars to smoulder on, he resolved to tread in the foot- 
steps of Torstensson and to crush the Danes by an irresistible attack 
on land. At the head of some 6000 tattered veterans he accomplished 
another prodigious march — from Brecz in the heart of Poland to Stettin. 
There he was reinforced by Wrangel, while the exile Korfits Ulfeld came 
to contribute his influence and diplomatic skill to the overthrow of 
Frederick’s tlirone. The horses died by hundreds; but within eight 
w^eeks from the declaration of war 13,000 Swedes crossed the frontier 
of Holstehi (July, 1657). The Duke of Holstein-Gottorp placed no 
obstacle imthe path of his son-in-law, and Hamburg; the steadfast foe of 
the Danisl|i monarchy, supplied the invaders with every necessary. The 
Danes wer<ti, expelled from Bremen, and the fall of Itzehoe drove them 
from Holstein. Some were forced into the S’.vedish ranks, others fled by 
sea to J utland, or by land to Frederiksodde, their new fortress on the shores 
of the Little Belt. Soon the 6000 defenders of Frederiksodde formed 
the sole important harrier against the Swedish power on the mainland. 

Bj' matchless daring, speed, and skill, Charles had delivered Sweden 
proper from anything more dangerous than frontier warfare, and had 
established a claim to receive compensation in Denmark for his losses in 
the East. He could not, however, hope to partition a State with which 
the House of Austria, the Pole.s, and the Dutch were in alliance unless 
foreign mediation should be averted and unless his small army should 
continue to enjoy swift and unqualified success. Tlie conquest of Jutland 
must be followed and completed, bv that of Fyen, which would in its 
turn prepare the way for the decisive struggle in Zealand. In 
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pursuance of this plan, the Swedish fleet sailed for the Little Belt, but 
on September 12 and 13 it was beaten back. It became impossible to 
land in Fyen and to isolate Frederiksodde, Charles was learning by 
experience, as Torstensson had learned in 1644, that islands cannot be 
conquered without the command of the sea. 

At this crisis, while fencing with the mediation of France and England, 
Charles learned that at Wehlau the Elector Frederick William, deserted 
as he complained by the Swedish King, had sold his alliance to Poland. 
The Swedes might soon be imprisoned in Jutland by a combined force 
of Austrians, Poles, and Brandenburgers ; and, even if they cut their way 
through, they possessed no bridge to Sweden. This peril was averted by 
a mixture of daring and good fortune which made the winter campaign 
of 1657-8 for ever memorable. 

On the night of Sunday, October 24, Wrangel with some 4000 men 
surprised and stormed Frederiksodde, where Marshal BUde was mortally 
wounded and more than 3000 of his troops laid down their arms. The 
mainland was now subdued and the new-born unity of the Danes shat- 
tered, but for three months the Swedes remained unable to cross the 
Little Belt. At the end of January, 1658, however, they astounded 
Europe by marching over the ice in face of a hostile force and swiftly 
conquering Fyen, The daring of this exploit was by no means limited 
to a crossing during which two squadrons of horse and the carriages of 
the King and of the French ambassador were swallowed up. By landing 
in I^en Charles committed his person and his army to an island of no 
great size, situated in a sea which the enemy commanded. 

The unwonted cold, however, continued; and, on hearing that the 
triple alliance of his foes had despatched against him a force greater 
than his own, the King thought for a moment of retracing his steps in 
order to strike, with the support of France and England, aij the Plabs- 
burgs. But the pledge of his young quartermaster-geijieral, Erik 
Dahlberg, to guide the army safely across the Great Beltiturned the 
scale. Despite the remonstrances of Wrangel and Ulfdd, Charles 
resolved to tempt fortune a second time and to seek Fre-rerick in his 
capital. Led by Dahlberg, the Swmdes quitted Fyen on the night of 
Fehruai-y 4, and during a whole week passed from island to island, 
conquering each in turn. Taasinge, Langeland, Laaland, Falster, and 
finally Zealand formed the successive stations on a march which was 
accomplished almost without loss and which placed Copenhagen at the 
mercy of the invader. Danish peace commissioners were already on 
their way to Charles ; and neither the severity of his demands nor his 
choice of the traitor Ulfeld to urge them warranted the Danes in break- 
ing off negotiations. Before the close of February, 1658, the ring of 
Sweden’s foes was broken by a treaty with Denmark at Roeskilde. 

The terms of the Treaty of Roeskilde supplemented those of the 
Treaty of 1645 and completed the expulsion of the Danish power 
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from the south of the Scandinavian peninsula. Scania, Hallarid, and 
Bleking became Swedish, as did also Bornholm, the sole remaining 
Danish outpost towards the eastern Baltic. From Norway were taken 
Trondhjem and the maritime county of Beiahus, by which the outlet of 
Sweden towards the North Sea was enlarged to its present size. Other 
clauses, more transient but no less humiliating, provided for the transfer 
of troops to the Swedish service, the renunciation of anti-Swedish 
alliances, the closing of the Sound against fleets hostile to Sweden, the 
restoration of the estates of Ulfeld, and an indemnity to the Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp which should be determined by ^rect negotiation 
between himself and Denmark. 

A submission which humbled Denmark in the dust was followed by a 
singular display of friendship between the two monarchs. After three 
days of royal festivity at Frederiksborg, Charles crossed the Sound and 
passed in triumph through his new provinces to Goteborg, whither he had 
summoned a committee of the Swedish Estates. Wrangel and the army 
remained on Danish soil. Two marches and a skirmish comprised within 
a fortnight seemed to have endowed Sweden with her natural frontier, 
and with the opportmiity of peace. The reopening of social strife 
seemed to assure the impotence of Denmark. The arrangements by 
which the south of Scandinavia became Swedish found their strongest 
guarantee moreover in the approval of the Dutch and English, who con- 
gratulated themselves that henceforward “ the power over that narrow 
entry into the Baltic, being balanced betwixt two emulous Crown.s, will be 
an effectual preventive of any new exactions or usurpations in the Sound," 

South and east of the Baltic, the prospects of Sweden had also grown 
brighter. The Elector of Brandenburg, who had based his latest change 
of side on a pardonable miscalculation, was already penitent. The 
Tsar, repulkd from Noteborg, Keksholm, and Biga, and menaced by the 
alliance of |ihe House of Austria with the Poles, had grown weary of the 
struggle fos, an outlet towards the west. If Charles would abandon 
Prussia, thtj^'i remnants of the coalition would not lightly assail his 
xmdivided power. And none but a soldier could doubt that in peace 
alone could Sweden regain social harmony and assimilate to her national 
life her acquisitions of the preceding fifteen years. 

During the spring of 1658, therefore, the destiny of his coimtry lay 
in the keeping of Charles X. Historical research has not yet fully 
elucidated the origin of an event which confounded all Europe and 
blighted the promise of a fair future for Sweden. In February, as has 
been shown, the concord of Scandinavia seemed assured. In July its 
foundations were shattered by the hand of Charles ; and the catastrophe 
of his brief reign had begim. 

Ostensibly at least, the second Danish War of Charles X arose out 
of the diplomatic sequel to the treaty which concluded the first. As 
was inevitable when systems of policy were to be reversed and provinces 
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to exchange sovereigns, many details remained to be discussed by com- 
missioners, and until these were settled the infliction of the Swedish 
troops continued to oppress Denmark. The negotiations were pro- 
tracted, and the new-born mutual confidence of the two monarchs 
vanished. On March 7 the English agent at Copenhagen had reported 
that “the only remaining business is to adjust the satisfaction of i;he 
Duke of Holstein.... This will be the work but of a few days.” His 
colleague at the Hague, however, noted the belief of the Dutch “that 
the King of Denmark would in making this peace deceive the King of 
Sweden”; and ere long the attitude of Fi-ederick towards the Dutch seems 
to have convinced Charles that at Roeskilde he had stayed his hand too 
soon. He accepted the idea of a Scandinavian defensive alliance, but 
demanded that the Danes should assist in closing the Baltic to foreign 
armaments. This demand admitted of no compromise, for Danzig and 
perhaps aU Prussia might be won and lost in the Sound. For two 
mont^ while the ground was hardening and the crops growing ripe, the 
King had to wait a reply. 

Then, on June 28, he ■wrote to his commissioners with his ovm hand 
that if Denmai'k would assent to this they should complete the negotia- 
tions forthwith. Thus to renounce the Dutch alliance was, however, too 
hard for the Danes, and they frankly confessed it. Frederick despatched 
Owe Juel to negotiate with Charles in person, but the die was already 
cast. On July 1 the Swedish commissioners were instructed that, even if 
the Danes shoxild yield, pretexts for prolonging the discussion must be 
fmmd. Apart from the need of succouring his brother Adolphus John 
in Prussia, the problem of 1655 was pressing upon Charles with a weight 
that his recent conquests had only served to increase. Sweden seemed 
stiU unable either to disarm in safety or to maintain her armaments 
■without using them. The election of Leopold to the EmpySre cleared 
the political horizon of Europe and rendered a Swedish campaign in 
Brandenburg, Prussia, or Poland even more hazardous than ibefore. K 
Charles sought employment for his troops, aggrandisement fjj his State, 
and a “ free back ” when his face should again be turned s/bwards the 
east, he could satisfy all his needs in no other way than by renewing the 
strife -with Denmark. 

The idea was realised with the speed and secrecy which distinguish 
“the Swedish Napoleon.” On July 7, at Gottorp, he secured the con- 
currence of the Bad. Eleven days later he directed Wrangel to complete 
the operations of the last campaign by attacking Copenhagen, Ki'onborg, 
and Christiania in turn. Again, as in 1655, the Swedish plan was to 
efface a State by the exertions of a small army, and again the first move- 
ments promised success. On August 7, when Charles completed the 
voyage from Kiel to Korsor and prepared to march across Zealand, 
Copenhagen seemed to be a helpless and panic-striken town. Four days 
later, however, the Swedish army found the suburbs aflame and the walls 
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manned by a host of soldiers, students, and citizens, inspired by Frede- 
rick III, who when urged to flee replied that he would die in his own 
nest. Instead of the swift success upon which Charles had reckoned, he 
must face a bloody siege attended by wide-spread revolt in districts which 
he had already conquered. 

But he was now confronted by other forces. In a struggle with 
Denmark alone Charles had little to fear. Although 30,000 Austrians, 
Brandenburgers, and Poles, under Montecuculi, the Elector Frederick 
William and Czarniecki were invading Jutland; and, although the 
disaffected Danes succeeded in expelling their conquerors from Trondhjem 
and Bornholm, he would still in all likelihood have triumphed by mili- 
tary force on land. Early in September the great fortress of Kronborg 
had fallen. As lord of the Sound Charles might well have starved 
Copenhagen into surrender, and his plan of dethroning Frederick, 
dri\-ing the nobles from the land, and uniting on his own head the three 
crowns of Scandinavia, might soon have been accomplished. Such an 
issue, hower'er, was injurious not only to the neighbouring States, wlio 
dreaded Sweden, but also to the French, who wished Charles to turn his 
arms against the Habsburgs, and above all to the sea Powers, who 
though mutually antagonistic were resolved that no single janitor should 
again possess the keys of the Baltic. While the Dutch, who hoped to 
make Denmark their tool, feared for their trade with Danzig and 
Russia, the ideal of Charles encroached upon England “as giving the 
Swede the sole and entire possession of the chief materials, as masts, 
deals, pitch, tar, copper, iron, etc., needful for the apparel and equipage 
of our ships, too great a treasure to be entrusted in one hand.” “ Not a 
grain of Denmark,” therefore, became substantially an ultimatum to 
Charles from two States, either of which if unchecked by the other could 
frustrate all that the Swedes might attempt outside their own peninsula. 
Wliile England was paralysed by the death of Cromwell, 35 war-ships 
under Opdlm forced the Sound, joined the Danish fleet, relieved Copen- 
hagen (Octjiber 29, 1658) and drove the flag of Sweden from the sea. 
Tliis vindi^jation of the international interest in the Baltic ruined 
Charles’ first campaign ; and the so-caUed Concert of the Hague (May 
11, 1659), by which the Dutch joined the French and English in an 
agreement to dictate terms to the combatants, doomed his whole enter- 
prise to failure. The Western Powere resolved to restore peace in the 
North on the conditions laid down at Ro&skilde and to veto the sealing of 
the Baltic against the fleets of non-riparian States. 

This potent intervention, unwelcome even to the Danes, dwarfed all 
else in the war. It availed little that in December, 1658, Charles made 
a three years’ truce with the Tsar, that his lieutenants broke the series 
of reverses in the east, or that the Swedish power was extended over new 
Danish islands. Western policy reduced the importance, though it 
could not dim the fame, of the valour with which the men of Copenhagen 
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beat back the Swedish assault and of the courage with which Charles X, 
now menaced by six powerful enemies, “ chose rather to stand out to the 
last than to receive laws from anybody.” The King’s defiant attitude 
indeed provoked in July, 1659, two fresh Concerts, concluded under 
Dutch influence, by which still harder conditions were to be thrust 
peremptorily upon Sweden. Chaides vainly offered to partition Denmark 
with the Dutch. In November, while he looked on impotent in Zealand, 
Ruyter ferried 9000 of the allies from Jutland to Fyen, where Philip of 
Sulzbach wtis cooped up with 6000 picked troops. At Nyborg this 
force was annihilated, and a Danish island second only to Zealand passed 
from the sceptre of Charles. Zealand and liberty were left to the fore- 
most warrior of the age only because his overthrow would have prejudiced 
tlje commercial interest of the Dutch. The victors of Nyborg could 
not prevail on Ruyter to convoy them across the Great Belt. 

At this crisis, while his provinces from the Diina to the Weser were 
being tom from his grasp, Charles sought earnestly for peace. Negotia- 
tions for converting the truce with Russia into a peace had been set on 
foot in May. From the Poles Chaides now demanded only that the 
King should renounce his claim to Sweden and the Republic their claim 
to Livonia, and that in Prussia the status quo ante bellum should be 
restored. Suzerainty over Courland, whose Duke the Swedes had 
abducted a year before, was also to be demanded, but not inflexibly. 
After much negotiation, the monastery of Oliva near Danzig had been 
agreed on as the place of discussion; and the danger of an Imperial 
candidatoe for their throne made the Poles more than ordinarily 
compliant. Early in the new year peace with Poland was in sight. 

the west, distrustful of Denmark, Charles insisted that the three 
Powers of the Concert should guarantee the peace, and that southern 
Norway at least should remain his. To support his demi^-jids, which 
still embraced also the fief of Trondhjem, he despatched the* iged Field- 
Marshal Lars Kagg on a winter expedition up the eastern i^ore of the 
Cattegat. “ Horsemen have frozen to death in the saddle ofrd sentinels 
at their posts,” wrote Kagg, “but not a man has been heardsto murmur.” 
The last effort of Charles X, however, like that of Charles XII, failed 
befoi-e the walls of Hald, the border fortress upon which its soveieign 
now conferred the style of Frederikshald. 

While still hopeful of conquering southern Norway and of recovering. 
Fyen, Charles met the Diet at Goteboi-g. There he was seized with fever, 
which, though for a month it failed to airest his labours, then became 
dangerous and soon proved mortal. His last acts were to appoint a 
Regency for his son, and to exhort its members to make peace and to 
observe the law of Sweden. In the night of February 12-13, 1660, he 
died, little more than thirty-seven years old. Despite grave errors of 
policy he had in less than six years raised Sweden fi’om decadence to the 
zenith of her power. 
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The death of Charles X exposed his country to internal dangers 
even greater than any due to her foreign foes. During his brief reign 
his firm hand had repressed that conflict between the noble and non- 
noble Estates which Christina had inflamed and in which a deep-lying 
antagonism of interest was revealed. But his will showed traces of that 
early distrust of the oligarchy which had inspired his protest to Christina, 
praying “ that God might keep him from living to see the day when, 
after the death of her Majesty, he should be in the hands of those lords.” 
Dreading, it would seem, the reactionary Regency of the R&d, he had 
designated his untrained and emotional Queen, Hedwig Eleonora, as 
president with two votes. To his brother, the detested Adolphus John, 
he gave the second place and the office of Marshal, while his brother-in- 
law Magnus de La Gardie became Chancellor, and the Treasury was 
entrusted to Herman Fleming, the soul of the Reduction. These dis- 
positions immediately divided the Diet into two hostile camps. The 
tliree non-noble Estates, the priests, biughers, and peasants, urged the 
acceptance of the will, while the Nobles, greater and lesser alike, declared 
that it violated the law of Sweden. In deference to the unfinished wars 
and to the threat that no member of the Rid would hold office if 
Adolphus John were in the Government, the three Estates consented 
that the confirmation of the will should be deferred (February 16, 1660). 
The guidance of affairs was therefore left to the great officers of State, 
who found a skilful leader in Per Brahe, the richest noble in Sweden, and 
Steward {RiJcsdrots) for nearly twenty years. 

Towards the close of April, 1660, before the Regency was ten weeks 
old, peace, of which the Swedish forces in Prussia stood in desperate need, 
was aiTanged with the Poles at Oliva. In the provisions of the treaty, 
the forward policy in Livonia inaugurated by Erik XIV, and the 
Lutheran rind national Swedish revolution of 1593-9, at last found 
complete v|,pdication. On behalf of the Polish Vasa, now a dying race, 
John CasinKr renounced all claim to the Crown of Sweden. At the same 
time, by a |.,Vct in which the Emperor and the Elector of Brandenburg 
joined, the j^ossession of West Prussia was confirmed to the Republic, 
and that of Livonia to Sweden ; while in East Prussia the Elector was 
emancipated from vassalage to any Power. 

Denmark, meanwhile, though suffering acutely from the state of war, 
.allowed the hope of recovering Scania to interfere with progi-ess towards 
peace. Immediately after receiving the news of the death of Charles X, 
the ambassadors of the Western Powers at Copenhagen had returned 
with vigour to their work of mediation. Having extorted from the 
Swedish envoys an admission that they desired peace, they hastened to 
Frederick sanguine of success. His reluctance was at length overcome 
by the action of the Dutch, who made a treaty with Sweden and used 
their command of the sea to immobilise the forces of Denmark and 
her allies. Towards the close of March the conferences began ; but a 
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treacherous attempt of the Dutch to force Sweden to accept their terms 
threw everything into confusion. In April, Ruyter seized nine Swedish 
juen.of-war in the Soimd. The Swedes retorted with an embargo upon 
Dutch ships and goods, and the Triple Concert was paralysed. 

Where mediation failed, however, direct negotiation between the 
combatants proved more successful. On June 6, 1660, accelerated by 
the news from Oliva, by the restoration of Frederick’s relative Charles II, 
and above all by the state of the Swedish finances, a treaty of peace 
between Denmark and Sweden was signed at Copenhagen. This abiding 
settlement between the two Scandinavian Powers conformed to the 
wishes of the Concert. Frederick recovered Trondhjem and Bornholm, 
the latter by purchasing eighteen great estates in Scania for the Swedish 
Crown. The terms established at Roeskilde were confirmed; but the 
closing of the Baltic to foreign war-ships was abandoned. 

Peace with the Tsar, on the other hand, which Charles X had 
endeavoured to negotiate, was by no means yet assured. It was always 
difficult to conclude a treaty with a Power which, though it had begun 
to turn towards the West for tacticians, in diplomacy was still barbarian. 
In the spring of 1660, moreover, the Tsar’s refusal to surrender an inch 
of his conquests broke up the conference. For a moment it seemed 
probable that there would at last be realised that union of Sweden and 
Poland to curb their dangerous neighbour which was advocated by the 
Polish Queen. lU-paid and mutinous as were the armies of the Republic, 
the conclusion of peace at Oliva had brought them victory in Lithuania 
and in the Uki-aine. By joining her forces to theirs, Sweden might 
bring the Tsar to his knees in one campaign. Despite the ruin of the 
finances, some of the ‘RM shared the martial ardour of Wrangel, a 
soldier who held that every knot should be cut by the swoid. Some 
were influenced by the argument that foreign war alone cDuy^i save the 
State from a war of revolution, while others held that thi hint of a 
hostile alliance would bring Russia to terms. At the close icf the year 
cautious overtures were made to Poland, and in Sweden arid Livonia 
troops were mustered for a new campaign, 

With an armed nation at their back, yet chastened by the fear that 
the Poles might themselves make peace, the Swedes brought their new 
negotiation at Kardis to a successful issue. In June, 1661, the Tsar 
consented to surrender his conquests, and the settlement of 1617 was in 
substance re-established. The great war kindled by the revolt of the 
Cossacks in 1648, after flaming up in a conflagration which remoulded 
northern Europe, had now dwindled into a smouldering feud between 
Poland and the Tsar. Denmark, with alien fortresses almost within 
sight of her capital, was preparing to avenge her mutilation upon her 
nobles. For the first time in the seventeenth century, Sweden was at 
peace with all the world. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MAZARIN. 

Before liis death Richelieu had himself designated Giulio Mazarini, 
called Mazarin in his adopted country, as the man best qualified to 
carry on his policy. Born in Sicily of humble parentage, Mazarin had 
nevertheless received an excellent education at Rome and in Spain. For 
a short time he had followed the profession of arms, but soon found his 
true vocation in the diplomatic service of the Court of Rome. Before 
Casale, in 1630, he had negotiated an arrangement between France and 
Spain, which ultimately brought the Mantuan War to a conclusion. 
From 1634 to 1636 he served as Nuncio Extraordinary in France, and in 
1689 he formally entered the service of France and was naturalised. He 
did good work, especially as an envoy in Piedmont, and was rewarded in 
1641 by the Cardinalate. The King now called him to his councils and 
announced bis choice to the Parlements of France. 

Louis at first made a point of showing that the death of Richelieu 
caused no change. A sudden rupture would have implied that the dead 
Minister had been the true ruler of France. Ihe existing officials were 
retained i^ power. The late Cardinal’s offices were distributed among 
his relatiof^s. Armand de Wignerod, now Duke of Richelieu, became 
General ofj.^he Galleys and Governor of Havre. Armand de Mailie'- 
Breze, nov j, Duke of Fronsac, received the office of Superintendent of 
Navigation^ and the command of Brouage. The Marshal de La Meilleraye 
inherited the government of Bi-itanny. But the difference was soon felt. 
The Cardinal’s enemies were liberated from their prisons, or returned 
from exile. Gaston of Orleans appeared at Court and was later allowed 
to be reunited to his wife, Margaret of Lorraine. The families of 
Vendome and Guise came back to France. The body of the late Queen- 
Mother was brought from abroad and interred at Saint-feenis. The 
new rule was milder and more conciliatory. 

The foreign policy of France was not changed. Great efforts were 
made to continue the war with vigour, especially on the northern 
frontier, where the King himself proposed to take the command. 
Guebriant was strengthened and encouraged to propose an effective plan 
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of action on the Rhine. The conquest of Catalonia was to be pressed ; 
Prince Thomas of Savoy was assured of continued French support ; and 
an expedition against Franche Comte was planned. 

The new Minister meanwhile was strengthening his position. Supple 
and elusive, he masked his advance with consummate skill. Of Richelieu’s 
creatures those whose rivalry was most to be feared were Sublet de Noyers, 
the able Minister of War, and the younger BouthiUier, now Comte de 
Chavigny. Sublet de Noyers was first pushed aside, and Michel Le 
Telher, Mazarin’s dependant, took his place. Meanwhile the King’s 
health was breaking; a long minority, a long Regency were in view. 
Without exciting suspicion, without haste or eagerness, Mazaiin suc- 
ceeded in winning his way to the Queen’s confidence. Now a cipher, she 
must later become a power. His beauty, his grace, his exquisite addi-ess, 
facilitated his task. Yet, when the plans for the Regency were discussed, 
Mazarin was careful on the one hand not to thwart the King's intention 
of closely limiting his wife’s authority, and on the other to secure that 
the odium of these measures should fall upon others, especially upon 
Chavigny. In April, 1643, the King’s plan was announced. Anne of 
Austria was to be Regent, the Duke of Orleans her Lieutenant-General : 
but hoth were to be controlled by a permanent Council, irremovable, 
deciding aU questions and filling its vacancies by a majority of votes. 
In this Council the Queen’s vote or that of Orleans was to count for no 
more than those of the other members — Conde, Mazarin, the Chancellor 
Siguier, and the two Bouthilliers. Peace and war, finance, and appoint- 
ments to aU important posts, were expressly reserved for the Council. 
Two persons alone were excluded from the general amnesty, the Duchess 
of Chevreuse, and the unfortunate ChMeauneuf. The former was to 
remain in exile, the latter in prison tmtil the end of the war. This 
declaration was communicated to the Parlement at a lit de justice and 
registered (April 20, 21). 

On May 14 the King expired; and measures were at once tak^*^! to defeat 
his last intentions. The consent of the principal persons wr*^'obtained ; 
the magistrates were sounded; and on May 18 the Queen aniS^-he young 
King appeared in the Parlement. The chief councillors were present but 
Mazarin was conspicuously absent. Orleans, Conde, and the Chancellor, 
demanded that the recent declaration should be cancelled, and the 
sovereign authority of the Queen Regent recognised. After the stern 
repression of Richelieu, the Parlement rejoiced to find its intervention in 
matters of high government not only tolerated but invited. The neces- 
sary resolutions were speedily passed ; and the declaration registered 
by the express command of the late King was expunged from the 
Records. A fresh declaration was issued, vesting the royal power and 
the care of the young King in the Queen as Regent, with Orleans as 
her Lieutenant-General, and Conde as his Deputy. The same evening 
the Queen confirmed Mazarin in his post of Cliief Minister. 
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2'he battle of Bocroi. [i643 

The new rule began propitiously. Francisco de Melo had crossed the 
frontier and was besieging Rocroi. The French army, which Louis had 
intended to lead in person, had been entrusted to the young Duke of 
Enghien, son of the Prince of Conde, with the Marshal de L’Hopital to 
supplement his lack of experience, Enghien marched to the relief of 
Rocroi, and, in spite of L’Hopital, resolved to risk a general engagement. 
The Spanish General, eagerly pressing his siege and expecting no such 
bold move, allowed the French army to approach, and neglected to 
protect his forces by entrenchments. On May 18 the two armies con- 
fronted each other : the Spaniards numbering between 24,000 and 26,000, 
including five terdos of the redoubtable Spanish infantry ; the French 
inferior by some 3-4000 men, the proportions of cavalry and infantry 
being similar in the two armies. A rash forward movement on' the 
French left nearly led to disaster, but the mistake was remedied before 
Don Francisco had seized his opportunity. The day was now far 
advanced, and the Contest was deferred till the morrow. 

Dm-ing the night word came to the French leader that Melo expected 
reinforcements in the morning. The attack must be made at once if 
at all. Before dawn the French moved forward. Enghien and Gassion 
on the right overthrew the Flemish cavalry which opposed them. On 
the left once more La Ferte, advised by L’Hopital, advanced raslily, 
was taken in flank, and thrown into disorder by the German horse. The 
French artillery was captured and was turned upon the French centre, 
which began to retreat. At this moment Enghien rallied his victorious 
cavalry and feU upon the flank and rear of the Spanish centre. The 
Walloons and the Germans were driven in flight. The Spanish infantry 
still remained unshaken. On the other hand the French retreat was 
arrested, and their centre once more advanced. The French left re- 
formed ; the Spanish right was attacked in front and behind. Enghien 
left his victorious wing, and led the infantry of his centre against the 
terdos Three times they repulsed the attack : the fourth time 

their steam l^t ranks were broken; when the slaughter had been with 
difficulty ikrested the Spanish infantry was no more; of 6000 men 
present at the battle only 1500 escaped. The victory was complete; 
and the main credit of it fell to the young commander, though the 
sendees of Gassion with the cavalry on the right, and of Sirot in checking 
the retreat of the centre, had also been conspicuous. 

A great general, who was also a Prince of the Blood, had come upon 
the scene. The decision to attack was his ; the admirable dispo,sitions of 
the approach and before the battle, the brilliant inspiration in the heat 
of combat, the final and cru.shing blow, all these were due to him. At 
the age of 21, Louis de Bourbon, Duke of Enghien, had proved 
himself to be one of the boldest and most skilful commanders of the 
time. How would his Government regard him ? With jealousy, fear, 
and suspicion, or as the fittest instrument to fulfil the destinies of 
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Erance? It must be reckoned to the credit of Mazarin that Enghien 
seldom failed to receive his full support and confidence until he had 
incurred suspicion through the rebellion of his relatives. 

Mazarin saw the necessity for cooperation between the army of the 
Low Countries and that of the Rhine. As a preliminary step towards 
this end, he accepted Enghien’s proposal to lay siege forthwith to 
ThionviUe (Diedenhofen) on the Moselle. The army of Champagne was 
ordered to assist. Guebriant was str-engthened and commanded to give 
occupation to the Bavarians and other German forces in the south. On 
June 14 the investment of ThionviUe began; but, before it was complete, 
a force of 2000 men contrived their entry and raised the garrison to 
adequate strength. The siege was vigorously pushed; and, in spite of 
accidents, ThionviUe was forced to capitulate on August 10. Sierck was 
then taken, and Enghien advanced even to the gates of Luxemburg. 
His task in this direction was now completed, and he availed himself of 
permission duly granted to return to Court. Had he waited a few days, 
orders would have reached him cancelling his leave and bidding him 
march to Guebriant’s succour in Elsass. The time wasted in Paris was 
precious ; and, when at length Enghien had joined Guebriant, handed 
over to him the requisite reinforcements, and sent him forth to find his 
wmter-quarters elsewhere than in Elsass, winter had almost begim. 
Disaster and death came to Guebriant, and the Bernardines were left 
without a leader. Turenne was at once chosen to command the broken 
and demoralised army. It can hardly have been only good fortune that 
led Mazarin in his first year of power to choose for high command two 
generals so different in stamp from those employed by Richelieu. It 
was certainly more than good fortune that caused him to use them and 
support them after their high qualities had been proved. 

Older by ten years than Enghien, Henry de La Tour d’ Auvergne, 
Vicomte de Turenne, younger brother of the Duke of Bouillon, was at 
the head of a regiment in 16S0, had recently held a command in Italy, 
and became Marshal of France in 1643. Patient, laborious, and 
thoughtful, Turenne attained by slow degrees the eminence which 
Enghien reached more rapidly. The task now before him was arduous. 
He had to restore order where all discipline had ceased, to reconstruct an 
army out of mutinous units, to conciliate the jealousy of the Bernardine 
captains. This work was not completed until the following June. 

Meanwhile Mazarin had been gaining strength. At first he was 
regarded as a temporary stop-gap, and hardly taken seriously. The 
easy liberality of the Regency in its early months confirmed this opinion. 
A Government which refused nothing could not in the nature of things 
last long. Ambition saw an easy path to power. Even the Protebtants 
seemed once more to be a danger ; and the mission of Turenne to 
Italy had in part at least the object of removing from France their 
most illustrious leader. Their strength was, however, small, and their 
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grievances in reality slight ; a little firmness and tact and the punctilious 
observance of the edicts allayed the disquiet. Personal ambitions were 
more dangerous. Conde and Orleans could be kept in check by playing 
off one against the other. But a clique was soon formed among those 
who had espoused the Queen’s cause in the days when her friendship was 
perilous, and who now claimed the reward of their fidelity. 

The head of this clique was the Duke of Beaufort. Vain, showy, and 
incapable, his ambitions were in direct proportion to his ignorance of 
affairs. All the malcontents gathered about him. His followers, Saint- 
Ibal, Montresor, Bethune, and Fontrailles, pluming themselves upon 
their merit, received the name of Les Importants. Their object was no 
doubt to displace the Cardinal and open a fair field for the display of 
their own supposed capacity. They formed an alliance with the Bishop 
of Beauvais, who seemed most likely to supplant Mazarin in the Queen's 
confidence. They were hostile to Richelieu’s heirs and Richelieu’s agents. 
They drove from the Council the two Bouthilliei’s, thereby in fact 
removing from Mazarin’s path two Ministers whose experience and 
ministerial record marked them as his rivals. But for the moment 
Mazarin seemed to stand almost alone, and his fall was daily expected. 
The Duchess of Chevreuse, that indefatigable intriguer, returned to Paris 
and counted on reassuming her former ascendancy over the Queen. She 
allied herself with ChSteauneuf, in whom his contemporaries recognised 
high qualities and capacities, which he never had sufficient opportunity 
to prove. Her policy was reconciliation with Spain ; and she remembered 
that the Queen was a Spaniard. She remembered also the treatment 
which she had received from Richelieu, and, by pressing the claims of 
the Vendome family to Britanny, was preparing an alliance with Beaufort 
and a blow at her enemy’s heirs. 

Amid these intrigues Mazarin steered his way patiently and skilfully, 
steadily increasing his personal ascendancy over the Queen’s mind. 
Owing to a quarrel with Madame de Longueville, Conde’s beautiful 
daughter, the Duchess of Montbazon was ordered to leave the Court. 
The Duke of Beaufort, at that time her lover, resolved to avenge the 
insult to his mistress. In August, 1643, it would seem, he determined 
to attempt the assassination of the Cardinal. Several schemes having 
failed, the design became known ; and the Duke of Beaufort was arrested 
on September 2 and imprisoned on the following day at Vincennes. 

It seems probable that there was a plot; had there been none, it 
would still have been useful to invent one. With Beaufort in prison, 
the cabal of the Importants was easily scattered. Ch3,teauneuf, Madame 
de Chevreuse, and the Vendome family were banished from the Court; 
other supporters of the party retired, fled, or were disgraced. Mazarin 
felt himself strong enough to recall Chavigny to the Council. The 
Queen took up her residence at Richelieu’s palace, henceforward known 
as the Palais-Royal, where she was constantly accessible from Mazarin’s 
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own dwelling. This act marked the establishment between the Queen 
and her Minister of still more intimate relations. The remaining 
adherents of the Impcyrtants party were gradually dispersed or reduced to 
impotence, Mazarin even succeeded in procuring the recall of Goring, 
the British Ambassador, on account of his friendship ivith Madame 
de Chevreuse. 

The summer of 1644 was devoted to a campaign such as Richelieu 
ajffected. An overwhelming force, commanded by Gaston of Orleans, 
undertook the siege of Gravelines, supported by the Dutch fleet. 
Enghien had only an inferior command, and had to be pacified by 
the gift of the government of Champagne. Meanwhile the Dutch were 
to undertake the siege of Sas-van-Gent. The siege of Gravelines was 
begun in May, and the town capitulated on July 28. Sas-van-Gent 
held out until September. Wlien the fall of Gravelines appeared certain, 
Enghien was allowed to join Turenne; and the two generals advanced 
together against Mercy and fought the three vigorous actions in the 
neighbourhood of Freiburg (August). Mercy was forced to retreat ; and 
the French armies, working down the Rhine, seized Philippsburg. 
Speier and Worms placed themselves under French protection; Mainz 
opened its gates ; Landau was taken ; and the whole of the left bank of 
the Rhine from Breisach to Coblenz was thus in the possession of France 
(September, 1644). 

Though Orleans, when policy required his employment as a com- 
mander, followed on the old lines, wherever Enghien or Turenne 
commanded, bold and rapid movements, intrepid attacks, took the place 
of Richelieu’s cautious strategy, his tedious sieges. This was even more 
evident in the following year, when the defeat of Turenne at Herbsthausen 
near Mergentheim was avenged by Enghien and Turenne near Nordlingen 
(August 3, 1645). The campaigns in Bavaria, 1646, 1647, and 1648, 
forced the Elector Maximilian firet to temporise and finally to yield. 
These operations, described elsewhere, prove either that the generals 
had escaped from the control of the Government, or that the conduct 
of the war was no longer mainly regulated by the fears of the 
Minister for his own personal ascendancy. The latter is more probably 
the case. Mazarin was secure in the royal favour as Richelieu had 
never been ; victories enhanced his credit ; France and her Government 
needed peace ; and peace could only be won by a vigorous offensive. 
Enghien, who in 1646 became by his father’s death the Prince of Conde, 
was more dangerous in inactivity than at the head of victorious armies ; 
Mazarin trusted his own influence and his own astuteness to defeat the 
claims of all possible rivals. Such may have been his calculations ; yet the 
glory of these six yeans of almost unbroken success must in part belong 
to the Minister who was not afraid of victory. 

In Flanders the summer of 1645 was devoted to another campaign 
Under the Duke of Orleans. A number of places were seized in the 
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direction of Dunkirk — Mardyk, Linck, Bourbourg ; but the Duke did 
not venture to besiege Dunkirk itself, which was covered by Piccolomini. 
The French army then turned aside and occupied various strongholds on 
the Lys, among others Bethune. A separate army laid siege to one of 
the few uncap hured fortresses in Lorraine, La Mothe-en-Argonne, and 
took it. After the Duke of Orleans had left the front his lieutenants 
continued this petty warfare until late in the autumn. Lens, Orchies, 
and Arleux were occupied. Gassion even crossed Flanders between 
Ghent and Bruges and joined hands with the Dutch, who captured 
Hulst. However, the results of great efforts and expenditure dm-ing 
these two years were hardly adequate. 

A different spirit pervaded the campaign of 1646. Political reasons 
suggested that the armies of the north should be divided. Orleans and 
Enghien received separate commands. But the two rivals united tlieii’ 
forces and Enghien infused more energy into their joint operations, 
Courtrai was taken in the face of the united forces of Lorraine, Piccolo- 
mini, Beck, and Lamboy. The Dutch were beginning to be jealous of 
the French advance, and refused to cooperate in a joint campaign. 
After the recapture of Mardyk, lost during the previous winter, Orleans 
left the army and Enghien was in sole command. The difference was 
soon felt. On September 19 the siege of Dunkirk was begun. This 
place was the chief arsenal of the Spaniards in these parts and the base 
of their maritime raids. The Dutch, whose desire to protect their com- 
merce for the moment outweighed their fears of Prance, ordered Tromp 
to blockade the port while Enghien vigorously pushed the attack by 
land. On October 11 Dunkirk surrendered. The French frontier was 
thus moved forward in this direction to nearly its present line, including 
also Fumes and Courtrai, which now form part of Belgium. 

The danger to Dutch trade from the possession of Dunkirk by the 
French, the proposal of France to exchange Catalonia for the Sjianish 
Netherlands, the declining health of Frederick Henry and his death in 
March, 1647, all contributed to stimulate the Dutch desire for peace. Their 
cooperation in 1645-6 had been but slight; they now seriously prepared 
to treat. Though their Treaty of Munster was not concluded until 
January, 1648, it had been settled in principle more than a year before; 
and the year 1647 saw the French left alone in their northern struggle 
with Spain. In this year Louis de Bourbon, now Prince of Conde, was 
occupied in Catalonia, and Turenne was detained in Germany bv the 
revolt of ^e Bernardine troops. France was exhausted, and the con- 
quests of Dixmuyden in Flandei-s and La Basse'e between Bethune and 
Lille were compensated by the loss of Menin, Armentieres, and Land- 
recies. In October Gassion was kiUed at the siege of Lens In 1648 
Conde, recalled from Catalonia, was nominated to the command in 
h landers. A final effoi-t was to be made to extort peace. Ypres had 
been taken and Courtrai lost, when in July he was summoned to Paris in 
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consequence of the opening troubles of the Fronde. Once more at the 
front, and joined by Erlach with 4000 men from the army of Breisach, he 
advanced to the relief of Lens, which he found had already surrendered 
to the Archduke Leopold. Retreating towards Bethune, he enticed the 
Spaniards to leave their entrenchments, and a general engagement 
followed according to his desire (August 20). The French army, 
though its right wing at first was roughly handled, was completely 
victorious. Both wings of the Spaniards were driven in flight. Beck 
was wounded and captuied, refused all assistance, and died of his 
wounds. Leopold and Fuensaldana fled to Douai. The Spanish in- 
fantry, no longer maintaining the tradition of those who had fallen 
at Bocroi, surrendered in thousands. The Spanish loss was 8000 men, 
30 cannon, all their baggage, and 120 banners. Six days later Paris 
was in revolt. Many years were to pass before a similar victory was 
gained by the arms of France. 

The great successes of France were won in fields where Conde or 
Turenne commanded. In Catalonia the occasional gains were out- 
weighed by the repeated failures. In 1613 the whole of Catalonia, with 
the exception of Rosas and Tarragona, was in French hands. The war 
was to be vigorously pursued by land and sea. La Mothe Houdancourt 
commanded by land, the young Admiral de Breze by sea. Breze did his 
part. A fleet convoying provisions to Bo.sas was attacked and defeated 
with the loss of six vessels. A little later (September 3 ) the main fleet 
of Spain suffered a disastrous reverse off Carthagena, and the French 
became masters of the western Mediten-anean. The complete conquest 
of Catalonia and perhaps further acquisitions seemed to be in sight. 
But La Mothe Houdancourt did nothing, laying the blame, as it would 
seem unjustly, on Michel Le Tellier, the Minister of War. The following 
year he was defeated before Lerida, which the Spaniards were besieging; 
and, when at length he undertook the siege of Tarragona, he was forced 
to raise it (September). The general was recalled, and Harcourt, with a 
brilliant record from Casale and Turin, was sent in his place. Siege 
was laid to Rosas (April 2, 1645), which at length, after a glorious 
resistance, capitulated (May 28). Fleix was lost, but afterwards re- 
covered, and Balaguer surrendered after a prolonged investment 
(October 20). The discontent of the Catalans was for the moment 
appeased. Harcourt in May, 1646, laid siege to Lerida, and endeavoured 
to reduce the fortress by famine. But in November it was still holding 
out when the Spanish army attacked and surprised the French in their 
lines. Supplies were thrown into the beleaguered town ; Harcoui-t was 
forced to raise the siege, abandoning his heavy artillery and his baggage. 
Catalan complaints broke out again ; and, perhaps to show the province 
that Prance was in earnest, Conde himself was sent to take command as 
Viceroy. 

But Catalonia was the grave of reputations. Conde determined to 
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lay siege once more to Lerida. After a month even he was forced to 
acknowledge that the difficulties of climate and locality were insur- 
mountable, and the siege was abandoned. He was recalled, and 
Mazarin’s brother Michel, now a Cardinal, was nominated to succeed 
him. But after long delays he did no more than visit Barcelona, and 
speedily returned to Rome. Schomberg, who took his place, was fortu- 
nate enough to carry Tortosa by assault, and to force its citadel to open 
its gates (July 13, 1648). Events in France then put an end to French 
efforts in this region. Catalonia had been chiefly valued as a possible 
exchange for the Spanish Netherlands. Had such a bargain been 
possible, the Catalans would have been unhesitatingly left to their tate. 
But this project, if ever seriously entertained by Spain, was frustrated 
by the opposition of the Dutch ; and the waste of men and treasure thus 
found no adequate compensation. 

In Italy alone the power of Spain remained substantially unshaken. 
France kept her hand upon Savoy, but the futility of attacks upon the 
Milanese had long since been demonstrated. The war of Parma (1642-4) 
divided the possible friends of France and weakened those Italian Powers 
which still retained a formal independence. When France had succeeded 
in bringing this war to a conclusion, she suffered another blow in the 
election of Giambattista Pamfili to the papal chair as Innocent X 
(1644). He was not only weU-disposed to Spain, but a personal enemy 
of Mazarin, as was soon seen when he refused to make the Minister’s 
brother a Cardinal, though bis suit was warmly pressed. 

The chief hope of France in this direction lay in the disaffection of 
Naples and Sicily, overtaxed in a cause which was not their own. Here 
the naval power which Richelieu had created might be used to fuU 
advantage. This Mazarin saw, but he failed to find fit instruments 
to execute his policy, and perhaps to formulate that policy with clear- 
ness and precision. He made his first advance against the Spanish 
presidi on the coast of Tuscany and in Elba, the maritime outpo.sts 
which linked Naples with the dependent Republic of Genoa and so with 
the Milanese. The neutrality of the Grand Duke of Tuscany was 
secured. The fleet was entrusted to Admiral de Breze, a bold and 
skilful seaman (1646). Prince Thomas of Savoy was to command 
on land, part of the troops being drawn from Piedmont and shipped 
at Savona. The enterprise was mismanaged. Telamone and San- 
Stefano were seized ; but, instead of Porto-Ercole, Orbitello was then 
attacked, an inaccessible fort girt with malarial swamps. The Spanish 
fleet came up and was beaten off by Breze ; but, to the great loss of 
France, the gallant Admiral himself was killed by a cannon-shot 
(June 14, 1646). 

His lieutenant, Du Dauguon, pretending that his fleet required 
repairs, hurried off to Provence, where he left his ships and made for 
Brouage. This important command was vacant by Breze’s death. Du 
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Daugnon seized and held it in defiance of the Government ; and, owing 
to the rivalries of Conde and Vendome, the post of Admiral remained 
unfilled. Meanwhile the Spaniards entered Porto-Ercole, whence they 
directed attacks against the besiegers. Other reinforcements came by 
land through papal territory. Prince Thomas was forced to raise the 
siege and return to Piedmont by land. 

The design, but for the malarious climate of the Tuscan Maremma, 
was not unpromising. It failed, owing to the death of Breze, the 
treachery of Du Daugnon, and the incompetence of Prince Tliomas. 
Mazarin resolved to try again. In September a fresh expedition set 
forth under La Meilleraye, and at Oneglia took up troops from Pied- 
mont commanded by du Plessis Praslin, Piombino was seized and 
Porto-Longone on the island of Elba was captured after a brief siege. 
A firm base was thus acquired for operations in the kingdom of Naples, 
should such appear desirable. 

Mazarin was reckoning on disorder in Naples and Sicily. He was 
looking for a King to replace King Philip ; and Thomas of Savoy had 
perhaps been chosen to lead the first expedition as the fittest person 
for such a post, Conde himself was sounded but refused. Fontenay 
Mareuil was sent to Rome to leam what could be learnt and to 
encourage a Neapolitan revolt. When the rebellion (described ih a 
subsequent chapter) occurred, its course was uniformly unpropitious for 
Mazarin. It was a popular rebellion, whose leaders had no solid 
authority, and were not supported outside Naples. The nobles, even 
the middle class, were hostile. No Government was established with 
which the French King could treat. The intervention of the Duke 
of Guise was ill-judged and unwelcome. The French fleet appt, red 
before Naples, but could not act in concert with Guise ; its own optlra- 
tions were hesitating and indecisive ; and it finally returned to Provence 
without attempting any serious action. The rebellion collapsed, ar^d 
the places seized on Elba and in Tuscany were left isolated and 
insecure. Mazarin had seen what sea-power might do against Spain 
in Italy, but he failed to realise his vision. These failures seriously i 
shook his prestige; and the enterprise against Milan which he undertook 
in conjunction with Savoy and Modena during the winter 164)7-8 was 
equally unsuccessful, 

Mazarin’s authority was shaken ; but, before the ground actually 
crumbled beneath his feet, he was able to achieve one capital effort 
of statesmanship. He was a born negotiator; indeed his enemies 
averred that he was apt to negotiate when action was required. More 
than once bis diplomatic action influenced the course of the great German 
War. When hostilities between Denmark and Sweden had for a time 
diverted one of the chief members of the coalition to easier fields of con- 
quest, Mazarin was instrumental in bringing about the Peace of Brdmsebro 
(1645). War between Poland and Sweden was another danger which 
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he averted ; and he secured French influence in Poland by arranging the 
marriage of Mary di Gonzaga with her King. He stirred up Rakoczy 
of Transylvania against Austria. He concluded at Copenhagen (16f5) 
a separate treaty with Denmark which secured free passage for French 
commerce through the Danish straits. But the Peace of Westphalia 
was the great triumph of his diplomacy. 

The preliminaries of a double Congress had been arranged in IGl-l ; 
but no actual conference took place until 1644 The French envoys, 
d’Avaux and Servien, were despatched in October, 1648 ; but their first 
mission was to the Hague, where they renewed the alliance with the 
United Provinces and bound the States General once more to conclude 
no separate peace (1644). Preliminaries were slowly advanced, and 
meanwhile the efforts of Mazarin were directed to securing the support 
of the Imperial towns of Germany. He represented France as the 
champion of German liberties against the encroachments of the Emperor. 
He worked at the same time upon the German Princes, and, following 
Richelieu’s tradition, especially upon the Elector of Bavaria. After 
negotiations had definitely begun, the Duke of Longueville was sent, in 
(jrder that a person of greater dignity and position might supplement the 
fij^ined ability of Servien and d’Avaux and keep their jealousies in check. 

S Nothing could be more complicated than the conflict of forces and 
interests. On the side of France, satisfaction for the Swedes, the 
restoration of the Palatinate to its rightful lords, the demands of the 
United Provinces, the obligations incurred towards Catalonia and 
Portugal, the protection and support of the lesser German States — all 
th«e had to be borne in mind simultaneously with the claims of France 
to j,,en’itorial extension in Elsass, the Sundgau, Breisach, Philippsburg, 
and in Flanders. On the other hand, the efforts of Spain were directed 
against peace; and, through her influence, at the end of 1646 the United 
Provinces were detached from the common cause; and in 1647 the 


Emperor seemed inclined to suspend negotiations. The secession of the 
Dutch, however, while making peace with Spain almost impossible, 
rendered the remaining problems more manageable; and, after the 
Elector of Bavaria had a second time been brought to his knees, after 
the battle of Lens had crippled for the moment the influence of Spain, 
Mazarin, whose position at home was becoming more and more precarious, 
made his last effort ; and in October, 1648, peace was concluded between 
Sweden and France on the one hand and the Emperor on the other. 
Longueville had returned to Paris, and d’Avaux had been recalled ; and 
thus Servien, who was in Mazarin’s complete confidence, was left alone to 
conduct the final negotiations. The Austi’ian rights and possessions in 
Elsass and the Sundgau, with Breisach and Philippsburg, were ceded to 
France. The three bishopries of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, were abandoned 
in all sovereignty to France, who had held them by the right of the 
strongest since the time of Henry II. The French were to surrender the 
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forest towns of Sackingen, Waldshut, Laufenburg, and Rheinfelden, and to 
pay an indemnity of three million livres to Archduke Ferdinand Charles. 

The terms secured for the allies of France have been detailed else- 
where. The Emperor abandoned the cause of the Duke of Lorraine, 
whose territories remained in French occupation. Duke Charles was 
forced to throw in his lot with Spain, while the Empire was debarred 
from affording any further assistance to the Spanish Power. The recog- 
nition of the right of the several Estates of the Germanic body to conclude 
separate treaties with foreign Powers left France at liberty to ally herself 
with any of the German Powers, or ■with any combination of them. The 
King of France was thus established as patron of Germanic liberties, which 
meant in effect of German particularism. The war of 1870 was needed 
to efface completely the consequences of this treaty. 

Peace was indeed necessary for France, where discontent was rapidly 
coming to a head. The Spanish statesmen encouraged the rising 
insubordination, by which they hoped to profit, now that their account 
with HoUand had been closed. Hence they declined the terms of 
Mazarin and did their best to break his treaty with the Empire. 
A Spanish garrison still held Frankenthal in the Palatinate ; the 
Spanish Habsburgs had claims upon Elsass. That fortress and those 
claims they refused to surrender ; and thus the Austrian House in com- 
pensation had to forgo the indemnity promised for Elsass, and to 
leave the cities of the Black Forest in the hands of France, Hard as 
these additional concessions were, to continue the war was even harder ; 
in spite of the effoids of Spain, the Peace of Westphalia was ratified in 
February, 1649. 

Mazarin was the heir of Richelieu, of his policy, of his system, of his 
debits and his credits. That policy had led to war by sea and by I'^nd, ' 
to north, south, east, and west. That system had mortgaged the fuf'ire 
to meet the present needs. The strain of six more years of w'ar 
had not improved the financial situation. At Richelieu’s death tlo-i 
revenue for three years had been anticipated. It does not appear 
that the position was materially worse in 1648 than it had been in 1642. 
But every source of revenue had been pledged ; the traitants or con- 
tractors had amassed enormous wealth ; and each draft that the 
Government made upon the public revenue necessitated a new and. 
a ruinous bargain with the great financiers. Against the territorial 
gains secured by the Treaty of Westphalia, we must place an im- 
poverished nation, an empty treasury, the domination of usury, the 
paralysis of law, a precarious tyranny. Debts and assets alike Mazarin 
had inherited ; he had not improved, he had not sensibly impaired his 
heritage. But, unlike Richelieu, he was unable to avoid the reckoning. 
The conflict, which began in 1648, was only a symptom of the deep- 
seated disorders of the State. 
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Mazarin’s opponents were desultory and irresolute, and, from their 
resemblance to the schoolboys who slung stones in the moats of Paris 
and ran away when the authorities appeared, received their name of 
Frondeurs. The Fronde, which paralysed the Government of France 
for five years, was the outcome of many forces, political, constitutional, 
social, and personal. In essence it was a revolt against the lawless 
despotism established by Richelieu. But the French kingdom, the 
French people, were not so organised as to offer much hope of reform 
by way of revolution. Of all French institutions the monarchy 
alone had the vitality required for the reconstruction of society. 
That was to be the task of Louis XIV and Colbert; they laid the 
foundations on which the Constituent Assembly and Napoleon built. 
Yet constitutional aspirations existed, and were stimulated perhaps by 
the example of rights successfully asserted beyond the Channel. The 
English Parliament was forced to use, to test, and to develop its powers. 
It had proved capable of successful warfare and of government. France 
also had her Parlement of Paris, her provincial Parlements, similar 
indeed in name alone to the two Houses of the English people, and 
representing but one narrow class, but invested with powers which were 
camable of considerable extension, possessed of a high and venerable 
traMition, the recognised exponents of the law, the would-be arbiters 
betw-'een King and people. Besides the Parlements, there were other 
“ sov^ereign ” bodies, the Cour des Aides, the Chamhre des Comptes, the 
Gran-d Conseil, with definite though inferior functions), indispensable to 
the ikwful action of the Government. 

Richelieu had set himself to confine the Parlements to the adjudication 
of caioses between party and party. In 1641 he had caused a declaration 
to be registered at a lit de justice, expressly forbidding the Parlement to 
take cognisance of any matter touching the State, its administration, 
or its government; edicts on such matters were to be registered and 
published without comment; and financial edicts could only he the 
subject of respectful representations; they could not be rejected or 
amended. But at the very beginning of the new reign the aid of the 
Parlement had been needed to ratify the reversal of the dispo.sitions for 
the Regency made by the late King. The edict of 1641 had been 
treated as a dead letter. Richelieu had coerced the Parlement by exiling 
or imprisoning obnoxious councillors, and by depriving the contumacious 
of their offices, Mazarin, always averse from strong measures, had en- 
deavoured to reach his ends by conciliation and accommodation. The 
magistrates had ceased to fear; disorder and discontent produced a 
cumulative effect ; until at length the Parlement was moved to attack 
the whole problem of government and to raise the most vital issues. 

Since 1643 sedition had been growing. In that year revolts against 
oppressive taxation broke out in Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumois, Rou- 
ergue. In the following year there were risings in Alen 9 on, in Dauphine, 
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at Montpellier, and at Valence. The Controller-General, Particelli 
d’^lmery, showed considerable ingenuity in creating new debts to liqui- 
date the old, in alienating revenues and domains, and inventing new 
offices to sell. But fresh sources of income were needed, and in 164i4! 
the toist: was proposed. An old edict, which forbade the erection of 
buildings in a zone surrounding the walls of Paris, had been disregarded ; 
and flourishing suburbs had grown up. The King’s Council issued an 
edict (January, 1644), imposing a tax of 40 — 50 sous on each square 
fathom {toise) covered by the illegal buildings. The occupants resisted, 
and the Parlement took up their cause. The tax was suspended for the 
time; and in its place a new proposal required all wealthy persons to 
contribute to a forced loan. But the Parlement insisted in the first 
place on exempting all members of the four sovereign Coui-ts; and 
eventually so many restrictions were introduced that the forced loan, if 
levied, would have fallen on the financiers alone. The Government 
could not afford to offend the great financial interests ; and in the end, 
after a struggle lasting over nearly two years, both toise and taxe des 
aisis were abandoned. During the contest four members of the Parle- 
nent were exiled, or imprisoned; but the Government was forced to 
recall the exiles, and the victory rested with the Assembly. 

In 1647 a new tariff was drawn up of dues to be levied on gqods 
entering Paris, and was sanctioned by the Cour des Aides. This measure, 
if successful, would have been extended to the other towns of the 
kingdom. But the Parlement again intervened ; and the struggle began 
once more and lasted through the year. In 1648' the expiration Of the 
period for which the Paulette had been established seemed to give an 
opportunity of exacting concessions from the Parlement in return ,(or its 
continuance, which involved the recognition of the heritable propeifcy of 
the magistrates in their offices. A lit de justice was held on January 12, 
1648, at which edicts were registered revoking the tariff and the tcLxe des 
aises, imposing new imposts, creating new offices, and especially twelve 
posts of mattres des requites. The other maitres des requites, resenting 
the consequent diminution of their individual profits, appealed to the 
Parlement-, and the Parlement took up the examination of this and the 
other edicts, although they had alre^y been registered. The Govern- 
ment, at its wits’ end for funds, proposed, in return for the continuance 
of the Paulette, to require four yeai-s’ salary from the magistrates con- 
cerned. The exemption of the Parlement from the effects of this 
measure did not suffice to win its support. The Parlement made common 
cause with the other sovereign coi-porations ; and on May 13, 1648, it 
was agreed that representatives of each should be deputed to meet in the 
Hall of Saint-Louis, and discuss the general situation. 

Thus the financial disorder had its political effect. Extraordinary 
me^ures were needed, for which the cooperation of the Parlement was 
indispensable. The ruinous natui’e of the expedients usually chosen 
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could not escape observation. Remonstrance grew to expostulationj 
thence to resistance; and at last the four sovereign bodies united to 
take their stand, as protectors of their own interests in the first place, 
but incidentally as champions of the poor, as critics of the Government, 
and as defenders and reformers of the Constitution. For these functions, 
excepting that of criticism, these judicial bodies were iU-fitted. They 
knew nothing of the wider problems of government; they had never felt 
its responsibility ; they possessed no legal power of initiative, no execu- 
tive authority except that of administering and enforcing the law. 
Thus they were insensibly led to exceed their legitimate functions ; their 
new activity found them without experience; and they eventually became 
the tools of selfish interests and ambitions. 

Even their earliest efforts presented a medley of philosophic reform 
and impracticable conservatism. By July 12, twenty-seven articles bad 
been prepared by the Assembly of the Hall of Saint-Louis, and had been 
laid before the Parlement for consideration, amendment, and adoption. 
These articles proposed such vital changes as the suppression of the 
hitendants, the revocation of all contracts dealing with the tailles, and 
tinp reduction of the tailles by one-quarter. No edict imposing new 
taxii^.s or creating new offices was henceforward to be valid without the 
consteiit of the Parlement voting freely; no person was to be detained in 
prisote for more than twenty-four houre without being brought before 
his nsatural judges. Another article forbade the creation of new offices 
in the| sovereign companies, and any change in their constitution, while 
others! suppressed all commercial monopolies and privileges, and estab- 
lishedf a special Court of justice to deal 4vith financiers. Finally the 
advaij/ices already made by the traitants were not to be repaid to them. 

3^he union of the Chambers had been at first rigorously opposed by 
the |Government. Some of the deputies were exiled, others imprisoned. 
Bnti in June Mazarin ceased to resist the movement; the prisoners were 
delivered, the exiles I'ecalled; and the Paulette was conceded to all 
tVie companies on the old conditions. ^Imeiy was dismissed, and La 
JVIeiUeraye, who knew more about siege-works than about finance, took 
his place (July). The intendants were abolished, except in the frontiej' 
provinces of Champagne, Picardy, Burgundy, Provence, Languedoc, 
where they were to be retained for military pm’poses onlv. The taillf 
was diminished, and a Chamber of justice was established to investigate 
financial abuse.s. The uncertainty as to all bargains with the financiers 
led to a partial bankruptcy. The Government seemed to have capitu- 
lated. 

But Mazarin was only temporising. Conde was summoned to Paris 
in July ; terms w'ere no doubt then arranged with him, and a course of 
action was settled. An open rupture with the Parlement was to be avoided 
until a victory had been won; then the army of the Netherlands vvas to 
restore the royal authority. On the news of the victory of Lens the 
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execution of this plan was begun. Two of the most uncompromising 
councillors of the Parkment, one of them named Broussel, were arrested. 
But the Government had reckoned without the mob of Paris, among 
whom de Retz, who now first comes to the front, had secretly established 
a powerful influence. On hearing of the arrests the people rose in arras; 
and during the night of August 26-7 innumerable barricades were raised 
and manned. The Government was helpless ; Broussel and his colleague 
were released ; and order was for the moment restored. 

On September 13 the Court left Paris and retired to Rueil. To 
strengthen his own position and remove his rivals Mazarin procured the 
exile of ChS,teauneuf and the imprisonment of Chavigny. The Court 
was preparing to resist the Parlement^ whose decrees were cancelled, when 
suddenly this course was abandoned, and negotiations w'ere opened at 
Saint-Germain. Conde, who was now at Court, seems to have been the 
prompter of this change of policy. The envoys of the Parlement were 
admitted to treat; and on October 24 the Declaration of Saint-Germain 
was registered, which embodied the chief part of their demands, including 
a clause exempting all officers of justice from imprisonment under lettres/ 
de cachet, and one providing that no subject should be treated as a 
criminal otherwise than by legal process. The victory of the constitu- 
tional party seemed complete. But government w’as impossible on these 
terms. The revocation of the mtendanfs crippled the administration ; 
the remission of taxes meant bankruptcy ; and the restrictions on A esh 
financial legislation were likely to cut off all sources of fresh revemues. 
The Declaration of Saint-Gemiain registered at Paris, and the Treafty of 
Westphalia signed at Munster on the same day, show the diverse rei^ults 
at home and abroad produced by the Richelieu-Mazarin policy. | 

With the Declaration of Saint-Germain the constitutional interest of 
the Fronde ends. France needed a strong Government. That principle 
was inadequately, unworthily perhaps, embodied in Mazarin. TW 
monarchy needed settled principles, respect for law and justice. That 
need the Parlement dimly perceived. Had these two powers been able' 
to work together, an orderly and law-abiding Government might have 
been established. But the Minister saw in law only the limitation of 
authority ; the Parlement saw in Mazarin’s Government only the nega- 
tion of law. Both might be excused for holding such views. But in 
consequence the principles formulated in the Hall of Saint-Louis remained 
a dead letter ; the monarchy set itself steadfastly to nullify the conces- 
sions made to law and justice. Thus Mazarin did not dare to restore 
the infendants; but he employed commissioners drawn from parliamentary 
families with similar powers and for similar duties, and so enbsted indi- 
vidual councillors in the service of absolutism, which collectively they 
had condemned. 


Henceforward principles recede more and more into the background. 
The struggle becomes a sordid conflict of individual ambitions with 
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hardly a gleam of redeeming virtue. The various forces, personal and 
collective, group themselves variously at various times, and produce a 
complexity of disorder which hardly admits of simple exposition. But, 
neglecting minor complications, we may yet endeavour to fix the chief 
factors of the problem, and to indicate the principal issues at stake 
during the Fronde. 

The central figure is Mazarin ; the principal issue is his predomi- 
nance. His strength lay partly in his elusive wealth of resource, his 
supple insistence, his unscrupulous opportunism, his patience and pei-se- 
verance, but sfiU more in the fidelity of his friends, especially that of the 
Queen-Mother. It seems impossible to believe that a simple relation of 
mistress and servant existed between the two ; affection and trust seldom 
inspire such resolute attachment; the theory of a secret marriage, 
though not proved, is highly probable. Thus the cause of Mazarin, 
though not perhaps essentially the cause of the Monarchy, was always 
the cause of the Court, and could always rally to it the forces of loyaltv 
and traditional obedience. The firm support of his able adherents, 
'Bervien, Lionne, Le Tellier, and the Fouquets, with many other humbler 
agents, also did much to win for him the ultimate victory. 

\ The Duke of Orleans played in the Fronde a part not unlike that 
which he had played under Louis XIII. After the Queen he stood by 
riglk of birth highest in the resdm. His name gave a semblance of 
legality to seditious action ; his opposition diminished the credit of the 
Govtpmment. Thus each party made efforts and sacrifices to win him 
which far exceeded his personal value. He was governed by councillors 
who( used his prestige to accomplish their selfish ends. The Abbe de La 
Riviere hoped by his means to wn a Cardinal’s hat, and played fast and 
loo&'e with Mazarin, to whom he owed his place ; in the struggle he ■went 
doi^ and de Retz for a time controlled the Duke. His romantic and 
headstrong daughter, Anne-Marie-Louise de Montpensier, la Grande 
Mademoiselle, had at one time hopes of marrying her cousin, Louis XIV, 
and more than once, acting in her father’s name, turned for the moment 
' the course of events. 

Conde stood second by birth in the hierarchy of princes, but his 
military talents and repute seemed to justify a boundless ambition. 
Several of the French regiments were raised by his family, and many of 
the officers obeyed him rather than the King. By instink he supported 
the Crown ; he was averse from the constitutional nkions of the Parlement, 
and hated mob-rule. His many generou|^ qualities were disfigured by 
arrogance ; his biting tongue made him many enemies ; in debate he 
was hasty and intemperate ; he could not bear to be overruled, hardly to 
be questioned. His brother was now Governor of Champagne- he 
himself had Burgundy and Berry; in 164'8 he received Stenay, Jametz, 
Clermont-en-Argonne, spoUs of Lorraine, and other gifts. But he was 
not satisfied, and demanded further concessions for himself and his 
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relations. His claims were inconsistent with the royal authority; and 
this, as much as his personal rivalry with Mazarin, drove him at length 
into rebellion. He was much influenced by women ; and the counsels of 
his sister, Madame de Longueville, and of Isabelle de Montmorency, 
Duchess of Cliatillon, had a great share in determining his course of 
action. His brother, Conti, without his talents, was a useful figure-head 
in the rebel camp, and was completely swayed by Anne de Longueville, 
who in her turn was governed by her lover, the Prince de Marsillac, 
afterwards Duke of La Rochefoucauld and author of the Maodms. 
Chavigny was firmly attached to the Conde interest, and, when this star 
was in the ascendant, was regarded as the natural successor of Mazarin. 
Chateauneuf, on the other hand, another aspirant to the post of Chief 
Minister, was pursued by the undying hatred of the House of Conde for 
his share in the condemnation and death of Montmorency (1632). He 
was therefore supported by the enemies of Condd 

The head of the illegitimate House of Vendome had but little 
part in these events. But the rivalry of his family with the House of 
Conde was an important factor, and had been clearly' shown when the 
post of Admiral was vacated by the death of Breze. His elder son, tlie 
Duke of Mercoeur, was won by Mazarin and married the Minister’s 
niece, Laure Mancini, in the critical year of 1651. His second spn, 
Fran 9 ois, Duke of Beaufort, escaped from Vincennes about the beginning 
of the troubles. He came to Paris before the time of the Barricades 
and was made the idol of the Paris Halles, and thus was closely associated 
with de Retz and the leaders of the Parisian Fronde. The populace of 
Paris w*is at first enlisted in the cause of the parliamentary Fronde; 
afterwards it was used to coerce the Parlement, or the municipal govern- 
ment of Paris, as happened to suit the immediate ends of de Retz, Or 
Beaufort, whose personal charm made him a power, while his stupidity 
made him the tool of cleverer men. 

Paul de Gondi, better known as de Retz, Coadjutor to his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Paris, had as such a seat in the Pajrlement of Paris. 
There, by his insight and skill in guiding assemblies, he played an 
important part; in spite of his disorderly life he had considerable 
influence with the Church and especially with the clergy of Paris ; he 
spared neither pains nor money to win the favour of the Paris mob. 
His ambition aimed first at the cardinalate, and through that dignity at 
the post of Chief Minister ; for this end he even endeavoured to rival 
Mazarin in the Queen’s affections. Closely linked from the first with 
Madame de Chevreuse, and, according to his own statement, the lover 
of her daughter, he shifted bis alliance as events suggested, working 
even with Mazarin, whose power was incompatible with his own ambi- 
tions ; and his quarrel with Conde in 1651 did more than anything else 
to wreck the fortunes of the Fronde, then at the height of its power. 
His memoirs assign to him a iuore iiuporLant place in history than he 
c. j)i. H. IV. cii. XXI. , 39 
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really filled ; bat he was probably the ablest, as he certainly was among 
the least scrupulous, of the conspirators. He saw, perhaps more clearly 
than any, the political and constitutional needs of France ; but he was 
willing to sacrifice every principle to his own advancement. 

Over the army the Queen and the Chief Minister never completely 
lost control ; even the prestige of Conde could only divert a few 
regiments from their allegiance; Turenne’s influence with Bernard 
of Weimar’s soldiery yielded to Mazarin’s gold. Turenne himself and 
his brother the Duke of Bouillon, though more than once they joined 
the rebels in the hope of recovering Sedan, were induced to accept 
compensation in other parts of France, and rallied to the Crown (1652), 
Thenceforward the Government had a leader of hardly inferior quality 
to oppose to Conde and his Spanish allies. 

The general and just discontent of France gave considerable sti-ength 
to the rebels ; the feeling against Mazarin outweighed for a considerable 
period all other considerations ; but, apart from personal rivalries, this 
feeling only found expression in the Parlements, and among the mob 
and the bourgeoisie of Paris. The provincial Parlements supported, 
though not firmly, the constitutional movement. That of Bordeaux, 
through its quarrel with ^Ipemon, the Governor of Guienne, was 
dragged furthest into the revolutionary course ; those of Aix and Rouen 
were chiefly influenced by a personal grievance, the additional posts that 
had been created therein for financial purposes. The bourgeoisie came 
by degrees to see that the Princes cared even less for their interests than 
Mazarin had done. The lovers of peace and order gradually rallied to 
the Government ; the nation possessed no alternative organisation ; 
individual leaders, one by one, lost credit or were reconciled ; and at the 
last Conde was left, almost alone, to fight with foreign aid against his 
country and his King. 

Space does not permit us to dwell on the women of the Fronde, 
whose activity gives to that movement its character of romance, incon- 
sequence, and frivolity. But besides those mentioned above a place 
must be found for Claire-Clemence de Breze, Conde’s slighted wife, who 
developed during his captivity unexpected qualities of fortitude and 
energy ; and Anne di Gonzaga, wife of Edward, a son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick V, who throughout the disturbances exercised a 
controlling and moderating influence. An able judge of political possi- 
bilities, she was the councillor of all and betrayed none, and eventually 
threw all her weight on the side of the Queen, contributing not a little 
to the final reconciliation. 

The course of events can only be briefly summarised. After the 
Declaration of Saint-Germain the Court returned for a time to Paris, 
The Parlement continued its attacks upon the Government; claims were 
put forward by Madame de LongueviDe on behalf of her husband and 
her younger brother which Mazarin was unable to concede ; financial 
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difficulties were chronic ; the rentes were not paid ; the Parlement grew 
more pressing ; de Retz stimulated its opposition ; the war of pamphlets, 
characteristic of this struggle, began to rage ; and in January the Court 
decided to leave Paris and to bring the capital to reason by blockade. 
In this short war (January 6 to April 1, 1649) Conde stood firm by the 
Crown, and even Orleans remained with the Court; but Madame de 
Longueville, Conti, the Dukes of Beaufort and Bouillon, MarsiUac, and 
de ^tz, placed themselves at the head of the rebels in Paris, while 
Longueville raised Normandy. Negotiations were opened with Spain. 
Turenne was won for the rebellion, and was preparing to march with the 
army of Germany to its aid, -when his troops, bought by Mazarin’s 
agents with money provided on the secmity of Conde’s jewels, deserted 
ham, and he was forced to take refuge in Holland. Harcourt kept 
Longueville in check ; the Spaniards sent an ambassador, w ho vvas 
received by the Parlement, but their army was slow to move ; Rantzau, 
commanding at Dunkirk, who was suspected of treason, was seized and 
imprisoned ; Conde directed the blockade, which became more and more 
pressing ; the Parisian levies could not face the regular troops ; and 
finally the rebels were forced to treat (March 4). On April 1 the 
Treaty of Rueil was registered in the Parlement. Arms were laid dov)i ; 
the BastiUe and the Ai'senal were surrendered ; a complete amnesty was 
conceded ; and no general meetings of the Parlement were to be held till 
the end of the year. The Declaration of Saint-Germain was confirmed ; 
and the decrees against Mazarin were annulled. Efforts were made to 
meet the exorbitant demands of the rebel leaders; but they remained 
unsatisfied, and the peace was only a truce. ^ 

The provincial risings on this occasion were not dangerous. Move- 
ments at Rheims, in Anjou, Poitou, Maine, were easily suppressed. ThSp 
members of the Parlement of Aix, who had attacked their Governor, the 
Comte d’Alais, were for the time satisfied by the suppression of the 
new posts in their Court, but sporadic conflicts continued in Provence 
throughout the period. The Parlement of Normandy came to terms, and 
Longueville was fain to accept the amnesty. At Bordeaux, after the 
general cessation of hostilities, the city and the Parlement continued to 
make wax on the Duke of ^^peinon ; but for the present this conflict 
seemed to have only local and personal significance. 

All the principal persons were ostensibly reconciled with the Court ; 
even Beaufort and de Retz paid their visits of ceremony in Augxist ; but 
discontent was only repressed, not cured : and thus, for the Minister no 
less than for France, peace was much to be desired. But to secure peace 
with Spain on tolerable terms some striking success was needed to 
counterbalance the effect produced by the internal troubles. An effort 
was accordingly made in the north, and the Court went to Amiens to 
support it ; but the best leaders were ruled out, Turenne by his recent 
treason, Conde by the attitude of his family. Harcourt, who received 
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the command, proved an inferior substitute ; siege was laid to Cambrai 
and afterwards abandoned ; the results of the campaign were insignificant. 
Conde might have extorted peace; confidence and employment might 
have kept him steady. By slighting and suspecting him the Govern- 
ment gave to Madame de Longueville and her friends their opportunity; 
the Prince was surrounded by youthful and arrogant nobles, the petits- 
maitres, who exacerbated his passions and stimulated his ambition. 
When the Court returned to Paris in August Chavigny reappeared ; in 
September an open quarrel occurred between Mazaiin and Conde over 
the proposed marriage between the Duke of Mercceur and Laure Mancini ; 
Mazarin was not yet ready for an open breach and in October consented, 
in return for Conde’s promise of support, to make no important appoint- 
ment without consulting him. The honours which Conde' procured for 
his friends and their wives excited jealousy at Comd, not unwelcome to 
Mazarin. 

In December the rentiers, whose interest was not regularly paid, 
appointed deputies to press their claims ; and a pretended attack upon 
one of these deputies was got up by de Betz to discredit the Government. 
By accident or design, in the disorder which followed, a shot was fired 
into one of Condos carriages; and the Prince brought forward in the 
Parlement a formal charge of attempted murder against Beaufort, 
de Betz, and Broussel, the leaders of the old Fronde. 

Mazarin’s enemies were now divided, Condd afitonted the Queen by- 
protecting the Chevalier de Jai-ze, who, as she thought, had pereonally 
insulted her: by assisting the Duke of Bichelieu, a minor, to a secret 
marriage the Prince showed designs upon Havre, of which the Duke was 
titular Governor, and offended Madame de Che\Teuse, for whose daughter 
the Duke had been intended by his guardian, and Mazarin, who had hoped 
that he would marry one of his nieces. The cup was full ; Mazarin adopted 
the course long urged by de Betz and Madame de Chevreuse ; in order 
to secure Orleans La Biviere was dismissed ; and on January 18, 1650, 
Conde, Conti, and Longueville were arrested and imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes. Madame de Longueville fled to Normandy; driven from Dieppe, 
driven from Arras, she at length reached Stenay, where Turenne had 
taken refuge. Tavannes took command of Conde’s troops in Burgundy. 
But the alliance of Mazarin and the old Fronde, supported by Orleans 
and the Vendome family, seemed strong enough to face any opposition. 
As a symbol of the new policy, Chateauneuf was recalled and received 
the seals. Chavigny was ordered to leave Paris. 

The course of events was in fact favourable for a time. Marsin, 
who was at the head of the army of Catalonia, and devoted to 
Conde, was aiTested at Perpignan. Gaston was left to conduct the 
Government at Paris under the guidance of Le Tellier and Servien, 
while the Court made a series of military expeditions. Normandy was 
completely subdued, and Longueville’s officers were displaced. Bichelieu 
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was obliged to give up Hawe. Condi's fortresses in Bar were recovered 
except Stenay. Tavannes w^as forced to surrender Bellegarde in Burgundy, 
and his ’army was disbanded. Turenne concluded a treaty with Spain 
(April 30), but some time elapsed before he could act vigorously. At 
Bordeaux the principal resistance concentrated ; hither repaired Claire- 
Cl^mence, Conde’s wife, with her little son. Bouillon with forces drawn 
from his county of Turenne, La Rochefoucauld with the levies of 
Poitou. After a visit to Compiegne, to provide for the defence of the 
northern frontier, the Court at length returned to Paris (end of June) 
and prepared for the main expedition, that of Guienne, where La 
Meilleraye with the King’s forces was already confronting the rebels. 

On August 1 the Court was in the neighboui-hood of Bordeaux, 
having purchased the neutrality of Du Daugnon at Brouage, by con- 
firming him in the irregular command which he had held since 1646. 
Negotiations were at once begun, but were interrupted owing to some 
unnecessary severities, which led to reprisals on the part of the rebels ; 
and prolonged operations were needed to bring the town to reason. An 
amnesty and peace were at length granted to Bordeaux on easy terms; 
(September 29). The Princess of Conde, Bouillon, and La Roche- 
Wcauld, received liberty to retire whither they pleased. The King mid 
the Court entered Bordeaux, and the south-west appeared pacified. In 
the south, Provence alone still gave cause for anxiety. Montrond, the 
last stronghold of the Princes in the centre of France, surrendered 
towards the end of October. But, when the Court returned to Pans in 
November, Mazarin still saw work to be done. 

While the Court was before Bordeaux, the Spaniards under Turenne 
had advanced into Champagne, captured Rethel and Chateau Porcien 
with other places, and defeated Hocquincourt near Fismes (August 26). 
This advance had terrified Paris, and necessitated the removal of the 
Princes to Marcoussis, a castle to the south-west of Paris near Limours. 
Mazarin was anxious to restore his prestige by recovering the lost places; 
and, after patching up an accord with Orleans and removing the Princes 
to Havre for greater security, he set out in December, and successfully 
accomplished his task, defeating Turenne. But, while he was away, a 
conspiracy that had long been preparing gained strength. 

Mazarin had foimd his allies of the Fronde exacting. The nomination 
as Cardinal, which Retz had demanded, he thought it impolitic to concede. 
During his absence the Coadjutor had won more and more influence over 
the Duke of Orleans, and now saw his way by an aUiance with the im- 
prisoned Princes to clear Mazarin from his path to power. This alliance had 
been prepared by the Princess Palatine, and involved the exile of Mazarin, 
the liberation of the Princes, the post of Chief Minister for Chateauneuf, 
and the marriage of Conti to Mademoiselle de Chevreuse ; it was not, 
however, concluded till the end of January. In December a petition for 
the release of the Princes was presented to the Parkment, who proceeded 
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to consider the question. Just before Mazai-in’s return de Retz declared 
for liberation ; and during the whole of January the Chief Minister, 
deprived of the Queen’s effective aid by her illness, maintained an 
unequal fight to prevent the union of his enemies. On february 1 
Retz announced to the Parlement that Orleans had decided for the 
release, which was voted a few days later, together with a demand that 
Mazarin should be dismissed. On the night of February 6-7, 1651, 
Mazarin quitted Paris, leaving the Queen to extricate herself and protect 
his interests. But she was detained by force, and became practically a 
prisoner in the hands of the Fronde. In vain Mazarin tried to win 
credit by releasing the Princes from prison (February 13). For the 
moment the game was up, and the Minister fled through Picardy and 
Lorraine to Bouillon, and thence to Bruhl, in the diocese of Cologne. 

The alliance of the two sections of the Fronde did not last long. 
Mazarin from his place of exile corresponded constantly with the Queen 
through Lionne, Servian, and Le TeUier ; and his friends, though for a 
time he thought otherwise, served him well. The elements of discord 
wei'e skilfully utilised. The nobility and clergy assembled at Paris and 
demanded a meeting of the Estates General, a proposal distasteful to the 
Parlement. It was found necessary to break up the assembly of the 
nobles after promising a meeting of the Estates when the King should 
have^ attained his majority. The Parlement demanded that all Cardinals 
should be excluded from the King's Council, as owing allegiance to a 
foreign Power. Both Chiteaimeuf and Retz, as aspirants to that 
dignity, were menaced by this decision. The pretensions of Conde were 
equally incompatible with their ambitions. The dismissal of Chateauneuf 
and the substitution of Chavigny seemed to show that Conde had 
abandoned Retz, and was determined to reign alone. The announce- 
ment made the same day (April 15), of the rupture of the marriage 
between Conti and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse proved at least that he 
cared little if this was believed,' or what other persons he might offend. 

' Orleans was thereby alienated ; and the Princess Palatine, whose plighted 
word had been treated as null and void, was bitterly aggrieved. 

The supremacy of Conde, though temporary, was for the moment 
complete. He held Burgundy and Berry besides his strong places in 
Bar. His brother was Governor of Champagne. His friends were 
installed in the goveimments of Limousin, Saintonge, Angoumois, Anjou, 
and B&m. The Conde regiments were united in the north under 
Tavannes. He now obtained Guienne in exchange for Burgundy, and 
claimed Provence instead of Champagne for his brother, two provinces 
chosen as discontented and accessible to Spanish naval aid. It was indeed 
d^irable to remove ^Ipernon and d’Alais; but, prompted by Mazarin, 
the Court resisted Conde’s demands. Retz approached the Queen’s advisers 
to luge the murder or arrest of Conde. Conde was warned; in July 
he left Paris and exacted as the condition of his return the dismissal of 
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Le Tellier, Servien, and Lionne, which was reluctantly conceded; but 
Chavigny at the same time was removed from office. The Parlement 
intervened (August) to reconcile Conde and the Queen, but to no 
purpose. In despair she tui’ned to lletz. A new Ministry was formed. 
Chateauneuf was restored. The seals were given to Matthieu Mole, the 
intrepid and independent First President of the Parlement ; the finances 
to La Vieuville, as a reward for the services of his friend, the Princess 
Palatine, who was drawng closer and closer to the Queen. Retz was to 
have the Cardinal’s hat ; and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse was to marry 
the young Mancini. The new alliance had only one bond of union — 
hatred of Condd, which reconciled for the moment the incompatible 
interests of Retz, Chateauneuf, and Mazarin. Each party to the treaty 
had the firm intention of duping the others; and Retz did well to obtain 
an effective nomination (September 21) and to take his own measures at 
Rome to hasten the action of the Holy Father, while the imstable 
coalition lasted. 

Secure for the moment of Retz and his friends, the Queen summoned 
on August 17 a great meeting of Princes, officials, the sovereign Courts, 
and the municipal authorities of Paris, and laid before them a fonnal 
indictment of Conde. Conde and Retz appeared in the Parlement, each 
supported by an armed force ; and on August 21 a fracas occun’ed, in 
which Retz narrowly escaped murder at the hands of La Rochefoucauld. 
The Court seemed to hesitate ; immediately before the ceremony of the 
King’s majority (September 7) the charges against Conde were withdrawn, 
and the banishment of Mazarin was confirmed. But Conde’s patQnce 
Avas exhausted ; he left Paris on September 6, and, backed by Orleans, 
demanded that the establishment of the neAV Ministry should be deferred. 
When this was refused, he moved southward. On September 15 he was 
at Montrond, with his sister, Nemours, La Rochefoucauld, and a few 
other friends ; and there they persuaded him to declare for open war. 
Conti joined him later. 

Conde relied upon Boi-deaux, where the Parlement and above all 
the populace were still in open revolt; on the fleet at Brouage and 
La RocheUe, where Du Daugnon was Governor; on Marsin, who had 
been replaced in command of the army in Catalonia ; on Tavannes, who 
was at the head of the Conde troops with the army of Picardy; on 
Stenay, one or two places in Burgundy, and the stronghold of Montrond 
in the Bourbonnais ; on the influence of La Rochefoucauld in Poitou, of 
Rohan in Anjou, of La Force in Perigord ; and aboA'^e all on Turenne. 
He seized the public money in the districts w'here he was master, and 
levied the tailles. Marsin brought him four regiments from Catalonia ; 
the rest were loyal. Tavannes collected the Conde regiments at Stenay. 
Orleans controlled a certain number of troops and might be won. But 
Turenne and his brother refused to fight against the King, now that 
there was no longer any Regency; and Cond^ was driven to make a 
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to consider the question. Just before Mazarin’s return de Retz declared 
for liberation; and during the whole of January the Chief Minister, 
deprived of the Queen’s effective aid by her illness, maintained an 
unequal fight to prevent the union of his enemies. On February 1 
Retz announced to the Parlement that Orleans had decided for the 
release, which was voted a few days later, together with a demand that 
Mazarin should be dismissed. On the night of February 6-7, 1651, 
Mazarin quitted Paris, leaving the Queen to extricate herself and protect 
his interests. But she was detained by force, and became practically a 
prisoner in the hands of the Fronde. In vain Mazarin tried to win 
credit by releasing the Princes from prison (February 13). For the 
moment the game was up, and the Minister fled through Picardy and 
Lorraine to Bouillon, and thence to Bruhl, in the diocese of Cologne. 

The alliance of the two sections of the Fronde did not last long. 
Mazarin from his place of exile corre.sponded constantly with the Queen 
through Lionne, Servien, and Le Tellier ; and his friends, though for a 
time he thought otherwise, served him well. The elements of discord 
were skilfully utilised. The nobility and clergy assembled at Paris and 
demanded a meeting of the Estates General, a proposal distasteful to the 
Pyiement. It was found necessary to break up the assembly of the 
nobles after promising a meeting of the Estates when the King should 
have attained his majority. The Parlement demanded that all Cardinals 
should be excluded from the King’s Council, as owing allegiance to a 
foreign Power. Both Chateauneuf and Retz, as aspirants to that 
dignity, were menaced by this decision. The pretensions of Conde were 
equally incompatible with their ambitions. The dismissal of Chateauneuf 
and the substitution of Chavigny seemed to show that Conde had 
abandoned Retz, and was determined to reign alone. The announce- 
ment made the same day (April 15), of the ruptui’e of the marriage 
between Conti and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse proved at least that he 
cared little if this was believed, or what other persons he might offend. 
Orleans was thereby alienated ; and the Princess Palatine, whose plighted 
word had been treated as null and void, was bitterly aggrieved. 

The supremacy of Conde, though temporary, was for the moment 
complete. He held Burgundy and Berry besides his strong plac'es in 
Bar. His brother was Governor of Champagne. His friends were 
installed in the governments of Limousin, Saintonge, Angoumois, Anjou, 
and B&m. The Conde regiments were united in the north under 
Tavannes. He now obtained Guienne in exchange for Burgundy, and 
claimed Provence instead of Champagne for his brother, two provinces 
chosen as discontented and accessible to Spanish naval aid. It was indeed 
desirable to remove ^Ipemon and d’Alais; but, prompted by Mazarin, 
the Court resisted Conde’s demands. Retz approached the Queen’s advisers 
to urge the murder or arrest of Conde. Conde was warned; in July 
he left Paris and exacted as the condition of his return the dismissal of 
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Le Tellier, Servien, and Lionne, which was reluctantly conceded; but 
Chavigny at the same time was removed from office. The Parlement 
intervened (August) to reconcile Conde and the Queen, but to no 
pmpose. In despair she turned to Retz. A new Ministry was formed. 
Chateauneuf was restored. The seals were given to Mattbieu Mole, the 
intrepid and independent First President of the Parlement ; the finances 
to La Vieuville, as a reward for the services of his friend, the Princess 
Palatine, who was drawing closer and closer to the Queen. Retz was to 
have the Cardinal’s hat ; and Mademoiselle de Chevreuse was to marry 
the young Mancini, The new alliance had only one bond of union — 
hatred of Cond4 which reconciled for the moment the incompatible 
interests of Retz, Chateauneuf, and Mazarin. Each party to the treaty 
had the firm intention of duping the others; and Retz did well to obtain 
an effective nomination (September 91) and to take his own measures at 
Rome to hasten the action of the Holy Father, while the unstable 
coalition lasted. 

Secure for the moment of Retz and his friends, the Queen summoned 
on August 17 a great meeting of Princes, officials, the sovereign Courts, 
and the municipal authorities of Paris, and laid before them a formal 
indictment of Conde. Conde and Retz appeared in the Parlement., each 
supported by an armed force ; and on August 91 a fracas occuiTed, in 
which Retz narrowly escaped murder at the hands of La Rochefoucauld. 
The Court seemed to hesitate ; immediately before the ceiemony of the 
King’s majority (September 7) the charges against Conde were withdrawn, 
and the banishment of Mazarin was confirmed. But Conde’s patience 
was exhausted ; he left Paris on September 6, and, backed by Orleans, 
demanded that the establishment of the new Ministry should be defen-ed. 
When this was refused, he moved southward. On September 15 he was 
at Montrond, with his sister, Nemours, La Rochefoucauld, and a few 
other friends ; and there they persuaded him to declare for open war. 
Conti joined him later. 

Conde relied upon Bordeaux, where the Parlement and above all 
the populace were still in open revolt; on the fleet at Brouage and 
La Rochelle, where Du Daugnon was Governor; on Marsin, who had 
been replaced in command of the army in Catalonia ; on Tavannes, who 
wea at the head of the Conde troops with the army of Picardy; on 
Stenay, one or two places in Burgundy, and the stronghold of Montrond 
in the Bourbonnais ; on the influence of La Rochefoucauld in Poitou, of 
Rohan in Anjou, of La Force in Perigord ; and above all on Turenne. 
He seized the public money in the districts where he was master, and 
levied the tallies. Marsin brought him four regiments from Catalonia ; 
the rest were loyal. Tavannes collected the Conde regiments at Stenay, 
Orleans controlled a certain number of troops and might be won. But 
Turenne and his brother refused to fight against the King, now that 
there was no longer any Regency; and Conde was driven to make a 
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disastrous alliance with Spain. In return for the promise of men and 
money he engaged himself to make no peace in which Spain should not 
be included. To “ faith unfaithful falsely true,” he was held in bondage 
by this treaty ; he could in consequence offer no terms which the Court 
could accept. His Spanish allies supported him when failure seemed 
imminent and withdrew their aid when complete success appeared 
possible ; they loyally stood out for his complete restitution in 1659 ; 
but until peace was signed they used him as an instrument to weaken 
Fi'ance; they did not desire to see him in power. 

In the south during the winter Conde was steadily forced back by 
Saint-Luc and Harcourt. The Spanish fleet appeared in the Gironde 
and occupied Bourg. Negotiations were opened with Cromwell ; and an 
extraordinary scheme for a republican government of France was drawn 
up under Conde’s name. Meanwhile Mazarin had been recalled ; and on 
January 29, 1652, he reached Poitiers with a little army raised in Liege. 
The news of his return decided Orleans to join the rebels (January 21); 
but this defection was more than counterbalanced by the arrival at Court 
of Turenne and Bouillon (February 2) ; the duchies of Chateau Thierry 
and Albret, the counties of ^Ivreux and Auvergne, were the compensation 
for Sedan, and the price of their adhesion. In Febniary the rebels were 
driven from Anjou, and Angers fell, in spite of Beaufort, who was com- 
manding Gaston’s troops. In March Tavannes joined him with the 
Condtt regiments from the north, and Nemours with a Spanish contingent. 
But sBeaufort was incompetent and quarrelsome; the royal advance 
contiiiued and the city of Orleans was only saved by the picturesque 
intervention of Mademoiselle de Montpensier (March 25), In these 
circui^stances Conde, who had been struggling hopelessly in the south, 
decided to take command on the Loire; he left Agen with a few 
followers (March 23), and joined his army at Lorris on April 1. A week 
later/he surprised that portion of the royal army which was commanded 
by Hocquincourt at Bleneau, and drove it in rout, capturing 1500 men. 
The Court ah Gien was in danger but was saved by the skill of Turenne. 
But, instead of following up his success, Conde repaired to Paris, where 
he remained for some months ; perhaps entangled by the Duchess of 
Chatillon, but also retained by the necessity of watching Orleans and 
de Retz. 

Turenne reorganised the royal army, defeated the rebel army at 
Etampes (May 4), and laid siege to that town. To save it, the Spaniards 
detached the Duke of tiorraine ; he crossed France, plundei’ing and burn- 
ing ; but, unwilling to risk the army which was his sole possession, he 
contented himself with persuading Turenne to raise the siege, and, when 
threatened by that general, returned to the Netherlands. After his 
retreat Turenne occupied Saint-Denis with 12,000 men, menacing Conde s 
army of 6000 at Saint-Cloud. Mrishi7ig to reach a safer position at 
Charentun Conde asked leave to pass through Pans, which was refused ; 
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tuid, while making for this point by a detour to the south, he was caught 
by Turenne at Saint- Antoine and forced to fight with his back to the 
gate among the houses of the suburb. After a fierce struggle, in which 
Turenne’s forces were roughly handled, artillery came up and Conde’s 
defeat seemed in view, when Mademoiselle de Montpensier extoided from 
her father permission to unbar the gates and the Bastille opened fire on 
the royal troops. The remains of Conde’s army took refuge in the city 
(July 2). 

A rising had already taken place in Paris on June 25, in which some 
officers of the Parlement suffered violence. On July 4 the mob attacked 
the Hotel de Ville, whither an assembly representative of all the interests 
of Paris had been called; some thirty of the deputies were killed or 
wounded and the Town HaU was burnt. The enemies of Conde alleged 
that he had instigated this outrage in order to force the city to join his 
cause. Amid growing dissatisfaction, on July 20, a provisional Govern- 
ment was established by authority of the Parlement, with Orleans as 
Lieutenant-Governor, Conde as Commander-in-Chief, Beaufort as 
Governor of Paris, and Broussel as Pi’ovost of the Merchants. But 
this was the last effort of the Pronde. Money could not be raised. The 
army was melting. Disunion prevailed. Beaufort killed Nemours in a 
duel. On August 6, by royal decree, the Parlement was transferred to 
Pontoise, and the rival assembly there established steadily grew in 
authority and numbers. To facilitate an accommodation, Mazarin once 
more withdrew from France (August 19) and a general amnesty was 
offered. 

On August 9 Vendome had defeated Du Daugnon and the Spanish 
fleet off Re. Montrond capitulated early in September. The agents of 
Mazarin stimulated the Parisian populace against the Pronde, which was 
becoming more and more unpopular. The Spanish Government de- 
termined to make one more effort to support the faction ; and early in 
September the Duke of Lorraine and Ulric of Wiirttemberg, with 8000 
men, set forth for Paris. Turenne met them at Villeneuve-Saint-Georges 
and held them in check all through September. Retz and ChMeauneuf 
opened abortive negotiations with the Court ; even Chavigny was willing 
to abandon Cond^ but, crushed by his master’s wrath on hearing of his 
treachery, he fell ill and died (October, 1652). Towards the end of 
September the change of feeling in the capital became unmistakable ; 
Broussel resigned; and the King was invited to come to Paris. The 
supply of provisions to the Duke of Lorraine was stopped. He was 
forced to retire, and Conde followed him. Beaufort resigned, and Gaston 
announced his intention of retiring to Blois. On October 21 the King 
entered Paris, and the Government was re-established. Beaufort, 
Chateauneuf, Rohan, Pontrailles, with ten councillors of the Parlement, 
and the Duchesses of Chatillon and Montbazon, were exiled; and an 
edict was registered forbidding the Parlement to concern itself with 
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of State, administration, or finance. Orleans retired to Blois 
arid ordered his troops to withdraw from Conde’s army. Rebz was 
offered a mission to Rome ; on his refusal be was arrested (December 19). 
He escaped in 1654!, and went to Rome, where for a time the Pope 
supported Irim against Mazarin, who wished him to resign his claims to 
the archbishopric of Paris. Later, he was forced to leave Rome and 
became a wanderer. He resigned his see in 1662, and was permitted to 
live in Franco, but took no further part in affairs. 

Mazarin’s return was delayed by the necessity of resisting Conde in 
Champagne, where he had firmly established himself. After recovering 
Chateau Porcien and some less important places, the Cardinal left Rethel 
and Sainte-Menehould in the hands of the enemy, and in February, 1653, 
returned to Pai-is, where he resumed all and more than all of his former 
power. Of his enemies and rivals, Conde was a proclaimed traitor and 
eominander-in-chief of the forces of Spain, Retz a prisoner. Bouillon, 
Chavigny, and La Vieuville dead ; Chateauneuf died in this year. The 
Parlcmait was humbled. Turenne was the King’s servant, and the King 
identified Mazariu’s authority with his own. Only a few outlying 
troubles remained to be remedied. Bordeaux, where Conti and Madame 
de Longueville had ruled by the aid of a violent faction, called the 
Onnh't had to be reduced to obedience. Harcourt, as Governor of 
Elsass, had taken advantage of the disorder to seize Breisach for himself 
and made ovei’tui'es to Spain and Lon-aine. Du Daugnon still held 
Brounge, and one or two other leaders wei'e in possession of governments 
which they could not bo permitted to retain. Mercoeur, the new 
Governor of Provence, nealed aid to establish his authority against the 
Comte d'Alais, now Duke of Angouleme, who had joined the party of 
Conde, Epernon, who had been assigned to Burgundy in place of 
Conde, had to reduce Dijon and Bellegarde. Bordeaux made terms on 
July 61, 1653. Conti received his pardon; Madame de Longueville 
returned to her husband and after his death entered a Carmelite convent; 
the J*i-iucess of Conde followed the Prince to Flanders; Marsin took 
refuge in Spain. Guienne was restored to the Duke of Epernon. l\Tien 
Hiurourt came to terms and suiTendered Breisach (March, 1654) the 
Fi'onde was ended. 

During the troubles France had steadily lost ground in Italy and the 
Netlierlands. In 1649 \ pres was taken by the Spaniards, and 3Iodena 
made jw.aee; in the following year Piomhino and Porto-Longone fell. 
In 1551 Baivelona was captured, and on the Flemish frontier Fumes 
and Beigues-Saint-Vinox. In 165® France was forced to abandon 
Giavelines, Mardyk, and Dunkirk, while Casale surrendered and was 
assigned to the Duke of IVIantua as the price of his adhesion to Spain. 
Prom 1653 onwards tire tide turned, slowly at first, afterwai-ds more 
rapidly. The cmnpjugiis in which tlie genius of Conde was matched 
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against the high ability of ']‘'urenne ate fall of interest to the military 
historian, but only the general results can be indicated here. Tarenne had 
the advantage of the ungrudging support of his Government and that 
of undivided authority ; and, though France was seriously emban-assed, 
her resources were yet superior to those of Spain. Conde on the other 
hand was hampered by the jealousy of his colleagues, and sometimes by 
the timidity of a superior. Moreover, owing to the clause in his treaty 
which gave him the sovereignty of any conquests he might make on the 
soil of France, the Spanish Government stood to lose by any reverse and 
not to gain by his success. Flence, in spite of some brilliant strokes, the 
fortune of war was on the whole adverse to him and his allies. 

In 1653-4 he was driven from Rethel and Sainte-Menehould in 
Champagne and from Stenay and Clermont in Lorraine, and, defeated 
before Arras, had the poor consolation of making a skilful retreat. 
Mazarin’s intrigues with Lorraine led the Spanish Government to arrest 
Duke Charles (February, 1654); and his troops took service under the 
King of France in the following year. In 1655 Landi-ecies and other 
places were taken by the French, and treasonable intentions of Hocquin- 
court to surrender Peronne and Ham were discovered and frustrated. 
In 1656 negotiations for peace were opened, but the Spanish demands 
on behalf of Conde proved an invincible obstacle; Turenne’s defeat 
before Valenciennes (July 16, 1656) stiffened the resolution of Spain; 
and Mazarin broke off the discussion. Further successes were needed 
before he could obtain such terms as he desired. The Cardinal had 
already more than once approached Cromwell with a rdew to joint action 
against Spain ; he recognised the Commonwealth in 1652 ; the peace of 
April, 1654, between the English and the Dutch seemed to offer hopes ; 
but the Vaudois and other misunderstandings ensued, and the Treaty of 
Westminster (October 24, 1655), which established friendly relations 
between England and France, and led to the expulsion of Charles II and 
the Duke of York from French dominions, w^as only a step in the right 
direction. At length in March, 1657, by the Treaty of Paris, it was 
agreed that the two Governments should together undertake the con- 
quest of Mardyk, Dunkirk, and Gravelines. Operations began in May, 
and Mardyk fell in September. The French arms, however, suffered a 
reverse before Cambrai (May SO) ; and it was not till 1658 that the allies 
got effectively to work. Dunkirk was invested (May); Don Juan of 
Austria and Conde were defeated at the battle of the Dunes by Turenne, 
whose force included 6000 English (June 14) ; the city surrendered a 
fortnight later and, with Mardyk, was handed over to England as agreed. 
Bergues-Saint-Vinox, Dixmuyden, and Furnes were then recovered in rapid 
succession. On July 29 Gravelines was invested, and a month later it 
surrendered. The conquests of Oudenarde, Menin, and Ypres followed. 

In the same year Mazarin had succeeded in extorting from the new 
Emperor, Leopold, before his election, a promise to cease his clandestine 
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support of Spain, and had joined the League which was formed to main- 
tain the independence of the Princes of the Empire as secured by the 
'IVeaty of Westphalia. Deprived of the assistance which the Austrian 
House had been supplying, the position of Spain was becoming more and 
more desperate. A proposal to marry Louis to the daughter of the 
Duke of Savoy was perhaps intended as a Im’e ; at any rate towards the 
end of 1658 Spain offered peace and the Infanta Maria Teresa. An 
armistice was concluded in May, 1659 ; but the infatuation of Louis for 
Marie Mancini, one of the Cardinal’s nieces, threatened to ruin the plan. 
This obstacle was, however, removed, and negotiations proceeded with 
goodwill on both sides from August to November, when the Treaty of 
the Pyrenees was signed. France retained Gravelines but surrendered 
all her other Flemish conquests except Bourbourg and Saint-Venant. 
Between Bourbourg and Saint-Venant Spain kept Saint-Omer and Aire, 
but abandoned the rest of Artois. In Hainault France acquired Land- 
recies and Le Quesnoy : between Sambre and Meuse, Avesnes, Philippe- 
ville, and Marienbourg; in Luxemburg, Montmedy, DamviUers, and 
Thionville. The county of Charolais and a few French conquests in 
Franche Comte were given back to Spain. The Spanish King resigned 
all his rights in Elsass. The last forts in Catalonia were evacuated by 
France; and the Pyrenees became the frontier between France and Spain 
on this side. The King of France promised to give no aid to Portugal ; 
the Dbkes of Savoy and Modena were to be restored to the positions which 
they held before the war. To Condd the possession of all his rights was 
secured, together with his office of Grand Maitre, and his government of 
Burgnmdy. In return he ceded his remaining fortresses, Rocroi, Le 
Catelet, Linchamp, to Louis XIV. Maria Teresa abjured aU rights in 
the succession to the Spanish Crown ; but a clause stipulating the pay- 
ment of her dowry as a condition of this renunciation left a loophole for 
dispute hereafter. The peace contained clauses in favour of the Duke 
of XiOrraine; but he refused the terms offered, and made his own peace in 
February, 1661. Bar wais then restored to him on condition of homage ; 
Prance received Moyenvic, Clermont, Jametz, Stenay, Sierck, Pfalzburg, 
Saarburg. The fortifications of Nancy were rased, and France retained 
the right of passage through Lorraine from Metz to Elsass. On these 
hard conditions his duchy was restored to him. 

The last years of Mazarin saw other questions settled. The restora- 
tion of Charles II in 1660 took place without much assistance from 
Prance ; Hyde’s party, then in favour with the English King, resented 
Mazarin’s caution, maliciously advertised such surreptitious aid as he 
provided, and did their best to counteract the influence of Henrietta 
Maria. In 1660 Gaston of Orleans died, Louis visited, and finally 
pacified Provence ; and his marriage was celebrated at Fuenterrabia 
(June). The rash enterprises of Sweden, which Mazarin had viewed 
with alarm, were terminated by the death of Charles Gustavus ; and 
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peace was restored in the north-east of Europe by the Treaties of Oliva 
(May 3, 1660) and Copenhagen (June 6, 1660) under the influence of 
France. Henrietta of England was manned in March, 1661, to the 
Duke of Orleans, brother of the French King ; and France set on foot 
the scheme for the man-iage of Charles II with the Portuguese Princess, 
Catharine of Braganza. IVhen Mazarin died (March 9, 1661) he might 
claim that he left all in order, except the administration and the finances 
of France. 

Even before the Fronde, war had ravaged the frontier provinces, 
and taxation had devastated the interior of France ; Lorraine, especially, 
was a desert. In 1646 it is said that 23,000 persons were in prison for 
failure to pay the tallies. The gahelle fumished a third of the convicts. 
Troops protected the tax-collector, and the usurers gave him his orders. 
In January, 1648, Omer Talon said, “ The country has been ruined for 
ten years ” ; and his testimony is supported by the sober judgment of 
Matthieu Mole. The Fronde brought war and the pillage of unpaid troops 
to almost every part of France. The environs of Paris and Bordeaux 
suflered most; but few regions escaped, except perhaps Britanny, the 
Lyonnais, and Dauphine, on which the taxes fell with added weight. The 
Croats and other horsemen under Johann von Werth, the mercenarieis of 
Charles of Lorraine, made destruction a fine art ; but even among French 
troops discipline was impossible without pay. The charity of Saint-Vincent 
de Paul and of the votaries of Port Boyal, hardly touched the fringe of 
the distress, which continued long after the Fronde had ceased. The 
Mediterranean was given up to pirates; plague followed on famine; hard 
winters and inundations aggravated the misery; and 1658 and 1660 were 
years of more than usual scarcity. The cessation of civil war revived 
the rule of the usurers. 

Mazarin owed much to the Fouquets. Basile Fouquet (the Abbe) 
was his chief of secret police, both during and after the Fronde. 
Nicolas was useful in the Parlement as •procureur-general. Their services 
were rewarded by the instalment of Nicolas at the head of the finances 
in 1653. Servien, nominally his colleague, became a cipher. Fouquet, 
charged with the receipt of revenue, had funds to meet such expenditure 
as he favoured, and none when payment did not suit his purpose. His 
influence with the financiers, in whose illicit gains he shared, made him 
useful to Mazarin, who shut his eyes to his defalcations, and perhaps had 
a part of his gains. The enormous fortune (thirty millions) left by 
Mazarin must have been almost entirely accumulated after the Fronde. 
Fouquet rendered no exact account of receipts, and bought up old claims 
at a low figure, which he then paid in full. On the death of Servien 
(1659), Jean-Baptiste Colbert, who managed Mazarin’s private fortune, 
denounced Fouquet’s transactions to his master, but Mazarin contented 
himself with a warning. Fouquet bought everyone who was worth 
buying. The money, which he made by fraud, he .spent like a prince. 
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Of men of letters he was the magnificent patron. At the death of 
Mazarin he was the most powerful man in France, and pepared, if 
necessary, to assert his power by civil wai*. The story of his fall must 
be reserved for a later volume. 

It is said that Mazarin on his death-bed left Colbert as a legacy to 
his master, with the advice to rule in person and without a Chief 
Minister, two gifts that were more valuable than all the Cardinal’s 
fortune. Both Richelieu and Mazarin possessed transcendent gifts, but 
the task of universal government must always be beyond one man’s 
power, especially when complicated by the necessity of preserving a 
precarious ascendancy and defeating incessant intrigue. Neither Minister 
attempted to establish, perhaps neither dared to establish, machinery to 
supplement his individual deficiencies. Only a King can delegate power 
without impairing his authority. The inordinate ambition of Louis XIV 
laid arduous burdens on his people; but his personal rule was at least 
free from the gravest defects that disfigure the brilliant record of the 
two Cardinals. 

The personality of Mazarin fills his period no less than that of 
Richelieu the previous eighteen years. In both periods all serious public 
action in France was directed by or against the Chief Minister. But 
whepeas Richelieu gave a new form to the polity of France, the energies 
of Mazarin were devoted to working out in his own way the formulas 
provided by his predecessor. In foreign policy he garnered where 
Richelieu had sown. At home he perpetuated Richelieu’s errors and 
supplied none of his omissions. The second period seems to repeat the 
first; only the means of action are different. While Richelieu relied 
mainly on force for the accomplishment of his ends, Mazarin trusted to 
subtlety, adroitness, diplomacy, and tact. Forces which Richelieu would 
have crushed, at the risk of perishing in the attempt, Mazarin allowed 
to grow and work tiU they became dangerous ; he then eluded, diverted, 
managed them, until their energy was exhausted. The brilliant victories 
of France, and the disorders of the Fronde, may alike be attributed to this 
more elastic policy ; but in the result Mazarin, though always the central 
point of all observation, seems rather to foUow than to direct the course 
of affairs. By adopting in every crisis the less detrimental of alternatives 
presented, he secured in the end successes more complete and substantial 
than his predecessor; but he added no new idea to the repertory of 
statesmen ; the ends which he reached had already been indicated before 
his coming ; a consummate opportunist, he left no distinctive and indi- 
vidual mark on the State or policy of France. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SPAIN AND SPANISH ITALY UNDER PHILIP HI AND IV. 

After forty-five years of wasting warfare against the Dutch Pro- 
testants Spain had been forced by sheer exhaustion to accept the 
humiliating truce of 1609, by which for twelve yeai-s the principles 
upon which she had staked her position as a great Power were to remain 
in abeyance. To all men unblinded by the spiritual pride that h^ 
dazzled Spaniards to their undoing, it was a confession that the nation 
was unequal to the mighty mission bequeathed to it by the Emperor; 
that of imposing religious unity upon Christendom under the hegemony 
of the House of Habsburg. Misery and famine stalked unhindered 
through the land, whilst the luxurious and the idle squandered lavishly 
the national resources wrung by corruption from a ruined people. All 
classes but the poorest evaded their national obligations, and sought 
to justify the hollow boast of boundless public wealth by endeavouring 
to live without work upon the private plunder of the State. The high 
hopes fostered in the first years of the reign by the golden showers 
of Lerma’s prodigality had been succeeded by a cynical desire to enjoy 
the passing hour whilst it lasted, and to prolong it as much as possible 
by insisting more loudly than ever upon the invincible power of Spain 
and the ine.xhaustible wealth of her King. But for this determination 
of the Court and the people as a whole to shut their eyes obstinately to 
facts, and to treat the great task in which they had failed as being still 
meumbent upon them, a policy of retrenchment and close concentiation 
of national effort upon domestic amelioration might yet have been adopted 
and have saved Spain from the slough of ruin into which she was 
sinking. But the spirit of pompous exaggeration and arrogance had 
entered into the heart of the nation, and, exhausted though the country 
was, not a jot of the proud claims of old was abated. The King, who 
was really a foolish trifler, spending all his time in alternate prayer and 
pastime, was “ the greatest prince that the world ever saw ” ; and Lerma, 
whose abilities hardly reached mediocrity, was adulated like a demigod. 
Each Castilian Cortes as it met after the usual three years’ interval 
was told in the speech from the throne that supplies must be voted 
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bountifully, in order that the King'might “defend our holy Catholic faith 
and secure obedience to the Roman Church”; and the deputies, bribed to 
a man -with pension^, places, and grants, broke their self-denying oath, 
and in return for their personal aggrandisement voted whatever they were 
asked, while their formal petitions for the relief of the suffering people 
were ignominiously rejected or contemptuously disregarded by the King. 
The expulsion of the Moriscos, though economically disastrous, raised 
to a higher pitch than ever the self-satisfied vanity of the majority of 
Spaniards ; and a chorus of praise convinced Lerma and the King that 
they were heaven-sent statesmen in thus utilising the first year of relief 
from foreign war afforded by the truce by pursuing Spain’s sacred mission 
of Christian unification within the borders of the realm itself. 

"While Spaniards were living in this fool’s paradise and accepting 
the semblance for the reality of things, their rivals with clearer vision 
were preparing to challenge claims that appeared incapable of enforce- 
ment. Archduke Leopold of Austria, on behalf of the Emperor, had 
in August, 1609, obtained possession by strategy of the fortress of 
Jiilich. Henry IV had warned Archduke Albert in Flanders that any 
such aggression would be resented by him, but depending, as usual, upon 
ultimate support from Spain, the Emperor Rudolf disregarded the 
warning. The heroics of Lerma and the patent weakness of Spain, 
combined with this and other public and private sources of irritation, 
convinced Henry IV and Sully that the time had come for dealing 
a heavy blow for the liberation of religion in Europe from Habs- 
burg dictation. The Hollanders were as ready as Henry to resent 
the Catholic occupation of Jiilich-Cleves, and Protestant England 
sympathised with them. Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, that 
unquiet son-in-law of Philip II, chafed under the yoke of his Spanish 
kinsman, who had used him for the ends of Spain alone, and had cheated 
him out of the guerdon for which he had hoped in Italy. But for 
the puling Philip III, Charles Emmanuel’s own son would have been 
heir to the Spanish Crown, and bitter resentment filled the Savoyard’s 
heart against those who had made him a mere catspaw of Spanish 
ambition. Probably the only confederate who was really in earnest 
about fighting besides Henry himself was Charles Emmanuel, who hoped 
to grasp Lombardy with the title of King: but when the French forces 
stood ready to cross respectively the Rlune and the Pyrenees, and to 
help Savoy to sweep the Spaniards from Lombardy, the knife of Ravaillac 
changed the whole current of European history (May 15, 1610). 

There is no proof whatever that the mad fanatic who stabbed the 
King of France was paid or inspired by Spain; but his crime pre- 
vented what might have been the inevitable triumph of the cause 
of religious independence in Europe, and gave to the Spanish nation, 
whose corrupt and decadent condition we have reviewed, another 
half-century of fallacious importance in the councils of Europe. The 
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second man’iage of Heniy IV with a daughter of the Tuscan House 
of Medici bad been a triumph for the Catholic cause ; and during the 
last weeks of the King’s life he and his wife had pursued opposite courses 
in their foreign policy. Inigo de Cardenas, the Spanish ambassador 
in France, who had arrogantly quarrelled with Henry, and had dared 
to commit a severe assault on the Venetian ambassador before the King’s 
eyes in Notre Dame itself, was in close relationship with Mary de’ Medici, 
and was planning with her the marriage of the Dauphin Louis with the 
daughter of Philip III. Whether Henry’s permission for such an 
alliance would ever have been obtained is doubtful, though he is said 
to have smiled upon the idea once; but Ravaillac’s deed solved all 
difficulties. The new Queen Regent, Mary de’ Medici, had no sympathy 
with Protestants, and shared none of her husband’s great ambitions. 
Spain in her eyes was still the overwhelming Power in Christendom, 
and she was about to gather around her tricky Italians in Spanish pay 
instead of the sagacious Sully and the experienced Jeannin. To her, an 
alliance with Spain, secured by a double marriage, seemed to offer safety 
for her son’s throne — which was naturally all she cared for — while to 
Philip it promised relief from French opposition in Italy. In the 
circumstances, therefore, there was no difficulty in arranging a marriage 
between Louis XIII and Philip’s elder daughter Dona Anna, a backward 
delicate girl of eleven, and another between the heir of Spain, Philip 
Prince of Asturias, whose age was seven, and Elizabeth of Bourbon, 
the daughter of Hemy IV. Many members of Philip’s Council, with 
traditional arrogance, thought a union with children of the ex- Huguenot 
King beneath the dignity of Spain; but Savoy was still in arms to 
attack Lombardy, and wben the marriage treaties were baited with a 
pledge that neither France nor Spain should ever again ally with' the 
House of the turbulent Duke, Philip’s and Lerma’s hesitation was 
overcome ; and, with a prodigality of splendour matching the reputed, 
rather than the real, wealth of Spain, the marriage treaty was ratified by 
the Duke of Mayenne in Madrid in August, 1612. 

A close friendship between France and Spain always brought un- 
easiness to England, and directly after Henry IV’s death, when the 
Franco-Spanish marriages were known to be in contemplation, James I 
instructed Digby to offer Henry, Prince of VV''ales, os a husband for the 
Infanta Anna. The suggestion was coldly declined by Lerma. A little 
later James tried his hand again, and begged Philip’s second daughter 
Maria for his son, with a similar result, since the Prince of Wales would 
not openly accept the Catholic faith. Lerma and Philip thus once again 
found themselves courted and desired by both England and Fi'ance ; and 
the old dreams of universal Spanish predominance were revived. The 
ti’uce^;with Holland brought to the Spaniards freedom from the depreda- 
tions of their enemies upon the ocean, and the trade of Spain began 
somewhat to revive. The Barbaiy and Turkish corsairs that thronged 
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the Mediterranean were checked by the Spanish galleys from Sicily; 
and the coasts of Spain, now freed from the Morisco abettors of the 
pirates, gained in seciu’ity and prosperity. For the first time for many 
years the suffering country seemed able to enjoy some degree of 
material comfort, though still burdened with a war in Italy provoked 
by the seizure of Montfen-at by Savoy (1613). 

Charles Emmanuel was at that period the firebrand that threatened 
to consume the whole edifice of Spain’s new-born condition of relief 
Now with feigned submission, now with insolent defiance, he kept his 
kinsman Philip disturbed and suspicious both with Spanish officers and 
with foreign Powers. On the occasion of the death of his son-in-law 
Francis IV, Duke of Mantua and Montferrat, he had taken possession of 
the latter duchy, having been promised aid by Spain’s persistent enemy, 
the Republic of Venice. He was soon forced to evacuate Montferrat ; 
but he now, calling himself the liberator of Italy, invaded I.ombardy, and 
was, in 1615, thoroughly beaten by the Spanish Viceroy, the Marquis 
de Hinojosa. But though overpowered, Charles Emmanuel was more 
than a match for Hinojosa, and cajoled the latter into a treaty of peace, 
guaranteed by France at the instigation of Venice. In Madrid this 
peace, which in effect left Charles Emmanuel in possession of Asti and 
other conquered places, was at once repudiated by Philip’s Government ; 
and flinojosa was replaced as Viceroy of Milan by Don Pedro de Toledo, 
with orders to crush the Duke at any cost. Protected and aided on the 
French side by the Huguenot Marshal Lesdiguieres even against the 
orders of Mary de’ Medici, Savoy managed to hold out month after 
month; but at length Don Pedro struck him a crippling blow at 
Vercelli, and in 1617 a peace was hastily patched up at Pavia, by which 
the conquests on each side were to be given up, and Montferrat restored 
to Francis’ brother, Ferdinand, Duke of Mantua. This lingering little 
war, of scant importance in itself, is mentioned here in some detail, not 
for its own sake, but because it resulted in an extraordinary intrigue 
which moved Spain profoundly, and to which reference will be made later. 

Thanks to the policy of Mary de’ Medici and the timorous character 
of James I, now dominated by Diego Sarmiento de Acuna, afterwards 
Count Gondoinar, Spain during these few years bulked in the eyes of 
foreign nations almost as imposingly as in the days of her real power ; 
though the canker of corruption was eating ever deeper into the heart 
of the nation. The King was content with the bare shadow of sovereignty. 
“ Lerma and the woods are King” was a common saying of the time ; for 
when Philip was not hunting or dancing he was in ecstasies of self-abasing 
devotion; and Lerma, with his almost equally powerful lieutenant, Rodrigo 
Calderon, Marquis de Siete Iglesias, governed the country with none 
to say them nay. The Queen, Margaret of Austria, died in childbirth 
in 1611 ; and, though Philip weis said to be heartbroken at his loss, 
he was kept so busy hunting on Lerma’s estate that he could not afford 
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time even to attend his wife’s funeral. He was still a young man, but 
his health was already failing, and his bouts of gaiety were more 
frequently than before interrupted by spells of gloomy religious appm- 
hension. His father and grandfather had insistently wrung from one 
Pope after another independent royal control over the temporalities 
of the Spanish Church : Philip’s demands from the Pontiffs were of 
a different description ; the beatification of saintly Spaniards, the 
enforcement of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, the gift 
of holy relics, and for himself — at the age of thirty-four — a pledge that 
in the year of his death every altar throughout the world at which mass 
was said for his soul should be specially privileged ; he promising, on his 
part, that for the rest of his life, with God’s help, he would never again 
commit mortal sin. 

Such a king Lerma well might rule by dexterous flattery and fear, 
for Philip had no idea of the value of money or the merest elements 
of the science of government, and Lerma made things comfortable for 
him. But there were others who were not so easily managed. The 
whole tendency of society was to partake, with as little labour as possible, 
of the golden shower which was supposed to fall from the inexhaustible 
reservoirs of the State. How the money was obtained or who worked 
for it those who enjoyed it neither knew nor cared. The King was 
the richest monarch in the world, and those who so constantly reiterated 
this statement proved it, not by the figures of his actual receipts, but 
by the amount of mone}' which he was reputed to spend. The vast 
amounts supposed to be received were indeed, to a large extent, inter- 
cepted by corrupt officials ; the revenues from nearly all sources were 
pledged two or three years deep to Genoese or German usurers at 
extortionate interest ; and for years Lerma had to depend for ready 
money mainly upon the sales of grants from the Crown lands. While 
the noble class remained exempt from regular taxation, the revenue was 
thus progres-sively depleted, and owing to the constant enrichment of 
monastic institutions by grants and legacies of land tied up thenceforth 
in perpetual mortmain and exempt from national burdens, vast tracts of 
land all over Spain, besides being deprived of the incentive of private 
ownership, were condemned to unproductiveness or careless cultivation. 
The direct tax, or rather tribute, voted trienniaUy by the Cortes of Castile 
remained at the moderate figure of 400,000 ducats a year; but the 
constant new needs were met by progressive increase of the alcahalas 
and “millions,” or excise upon food. The former impost, which had 
been originally a 10 per cent, tax upon every sale effected, was gradually 
forced up during the next reign to an equivalent of 14 per cent.; and 
the “ millions ” excise grew from 2,000,000 ducats a year to nearly 
3,000,000. No possible system of taxation could be devised more 
destructive to industry of all sorts than this. The cost of living was 
increased by the “millions,” while the alcabala, together with tlie 
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local and provincial octrois and tolls, practically confined the sale 
of commodities to the place of production. Ten years before the period 
now under review (1614*— 20), the Venetian ambassador in Spain had 
reported that, “ seeing the state at which affaii's have arrived, the 
increasing discontent of subjects caused by bad government, the servitude 
in which the lung lives, the intolerable burden of taxes, and other reasons 
indicate that if this system continues it will produce the effects usual in 
such cases, with greater detriment to the King than either France or 
Italy could inflict upon him.” The national resom-ces had somewhat 
increased since Contariiii thus wrote ; but the locusts that battened 
upon them had grown to a far greater extent. Every functionary, from 
Lerma downward, was surrounded by a swarm of parasites and hangers-on 
of parasites, down to the ragged mendicants who lived in loathsome 
plenty upon the perquisites of a proemrer’s scullions. 

Intrigue arid envy were inevitable in such a Court as this. IVlien 
Lerma had centred in himself and his relatives and dependents patronage, 
honours, and plunder almost beyond compute, and had even obtained 
formal grants of money for himself from the Cortes of Catalonia and 
Valencia, it is not surprising that those who were outside the circle of 
his bounty should have cast jealous eyes upon the wealth they could 
not reach. Lerma’s old friend, Rodrigo Calderon, was the first to be 
attacked, for he was an upstart and had no great family behind him. 
The friars suri'ounding the Queen had made the first move some years 
before, and this was soon seconded by the King’s confessor; but 
Calderon, insolent and obnoxious as he was, was not the quarry they 
really aimed it. He held his own for a long time, by the aid of 
Lerma, but at last wais accused of having killed a man. It was a 
small thing indeed for which to bring a proud favourite low, but the 
churchmen made the most of it to Philip in his morbid moods; and 
Calderon was first dismissed, and afterwards imprisoned. The stories of 
his tremendous booty ran from mouth to mouth, ever increasing ; and, 
as the conspirators intended, people began to ask: if the serr-ant had 
plundered all this treasure from the King, what had the master stolen ? 
Lerma had kept his son, the Duke of Uceda, near him at Court, believing 
that he, at all events, would be faithful to his father. Uceda was young, 
good-looking, and plausible, without either scruples or ability ; but he 
was served by a young noble of fhr greater talent and boundless ambition, 
who had his private grudge against Philip’s present advisers. This was 
Caspar de Guzman, Count of Olivares, whose father had been the 
trusted ambassador and councillor of Philip II. Guzman’s claim to 
a grandeeship had been rejected, and he had carefully laid his plans to 
capture for himself the supreme position in the State, whoever might have 
to fall. Uceda’s greed and vanity had been worked upon, and, when the 
blow fell on Rodrigo Calderon, Lerma recognised that his own son 
and heir was foremost amongst those who were whispering to the King 
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distrust of Calderon’s patron. Lerma’s sway had been so absolute and 
so enduring that he hardly took the cabal against him seriously at first. 
But he found the IQng colder and more distant day by day, though he 
feigned not to notice it. When it was too late he took his ungrateful 
son to task, and warned him that min for them aU lay in the course he 
was pursuing. The Count de Lemos, his clever son-in-law, was brought 
in to counteract the treachery of Uceda; but when he, in his turn, 
indignant at the coolness of Philip towards Lerraa and himself, remon- 
strated with the King for his treatment of his old minister, Philip drily 
told him he might retire when he pleased. Lerma dreamed for a time of 
gaining the goodwill of the young Prince of Asturias ; but Olivares had 
taken care to besiege and capture the heart of the boy, and the heir of 
Spain pouted and sulked when his father’s falling favourite came before 
him. Father Aliaga, the King’s confessor, a former creature of Lerma, 
threw the weight of his influence on the side of Uceda, and all the friars 
and nuns who moulded Philip’s thoughts followed his example. When 
Calderon had been finally imprisoned and ruined, Lerma understood 
that tlie forces, clerical and lay, against him were too strong to be 
withstood, and his last throw was to obtain for himself from the Pope 
(Paul V) a Cardinal’s hat, which might place him in a superior ecclesi- 
astical position to his opponents. The clever move at least enabled him 
to keep intact his vast fortune — 44;, 000,000 ducats in grants alone, it 
was said — ^but in the summer of 1618, while the Court was at the 
Escorial, a message was taken to him by the Prior, to the effect that he 
might go to Lerma or ’V^alladolid, or whithersoever he pleased, but was 
to see the King no more. His rule over Spain, which had been absolute 
for twenty years, had, from sheer ineptitude and pride, led the nation 
down the rapidly increasing slope, upon the blink of which it had stood 
at the death of Philip II ; and when Lerma fell from power it was not 
to give place to a successor of sounder views and clearer judgment, but to 
enable a fresh crew of spoilers led by his own undutiful son to complete 
the ruin which he had begun. 

Lerma’.s disastrous errors of policy had been mainly fiscal and 
economical; but the fallacious pretence of wealth and power main- 
tained by him had enabled Spain to secure the French marriage treaties 
and alliance, and to command the subservience of James I of England. 
The great triumph of Lerma’s administration was the pompous exchange 
on the frontier of the two young brides who were to cement the national 
union. The immaturity of the Infanta Anna had delayed the ceremony 
from 1613, when it had been due, until late in 1615, and the poverty 
of the country was forgotten when the splendid train of Philip III, 
with all his children and Court, slowly travelled over the rough roads of 
Castile to Burgos, where the marriages were performed by proxy on 
October 18. Lerma’s own expenditure on the journey was stated to have 
reached 400,000 ducats, though he lell ill and remained at Bribiesca, 
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not tar beyond Burgos, TJceda repr^enting Min for the re'^t of the 
ceremonial. The exchange of brid4^ took place on tiie riTer between 
Fueaterrabia and Ii’un on November 9. Impressed as the spertaiors 
were by the solemn stateliness of the occasion, none could foresee the 
momentous effects upon both countries, and upon dvilisation at large, 
of thesfi two marriages. Anne of Austria had, it is true, renoanced by 
deed on the day before her wedding all future claims for herself and her 
French descendants to the Spanish succession ; hut the accession of her 
grandson to her asicestors’ throne 85 years later plunged all Europe ii;to 
prolonged war, revolutionised the political divisions of the Continent, 
and gave to Spain its lo.rjg-li%'ed Bourbon dynasty. 

Anria made her wav to the capital of her husband's realm, 
where her agitated life wa.% to be passed, the beautiful young Elizabeth 
of Bourbon was carried through the wet valleys of Guipuzeoa, and tiie 
bleak plains bfyvond, to Burgos, where her ten year old betrothed awaitea 
her corning. f)n December 19, 1615, she made her state entrance into 
Madrid. Riding from the Convent of San Geronimo, past Eerma’s 
palace and gardejis at the corner of the Prado, through the Can-era de 
San Genxnirno, the Fuerta del Sol, and the Calle Mayor, the black-eyed 
Princess in her criinson satin and diamonds, and her great fiuted lurf, 
charmed the Madrilenos with her ready smilts and perfect .self-control ; 
but the sight of the streets through which she passed must have presented 
to her a sad contrast with those of Paris that she had left, Lerma had 
erected a splendid triumpihal arch at the comer of his domain, and the 
ijmnieipality liad done the same at the Town Hall; the streets for a mile 
w'ere hung wji h rich tapestries, there were fountains and statues, pyramids 
of flowers and allegorical devices at every comer, and the palaces of the 
nobles vied with the churches in their adornments. Yet most of the 
houses behind this finery w-ere squalid and gioomv; the roadways were 
rough and broken and in their usual condition, indescribably filthy ; the 
few window's that looked upon the streets were strongly barred like those 
of prisons, and the frowning fronts of the houses unhidden bv the 
liangings were neglected and ruinous. Since the conclusion of the truce 
Ixinna had made some attempt to improve the appearance of the capital, 
and to reform its government; but the municipality, notwithstandii’g 
its exemptions and privileges, was itself bankrupt, with aU its revenues 
deeply pledged to usurers ; and crime, vagrancy, and mendicancy defied 
all efforts to diminish them. The misery and scarcity w'ere so great in 
the very year when all this costly ceremonial was enacted, that, in despair 
of earthly aid, the Virgin of Atocha was carried with regal state through 
the streets and her intercession implored to save the city from utter 
destruction by famine ; whilst the money that might have fed the starving 
citizens was being squandered by Philip in profitless festivities, and 
in the building of one more huge convent, that of the Emamacion, 
to swell the already ruinous number of such foundations in Madrid. 
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With a central government so weak and corrupt as this, \vith respon- 
sibility , thus evaded by all authority, it was natural that the great 
personages who, either by expenditure of vast sums of money, or by 
favour, obtained one of the twenty viceroyalties in the gift of the Crown, 
should dining the period of their office, usually three years, foUow their 
own courses with but little control from Madrid. It had always been 
an axiom of the House of Habsburg that a great Spanish noble might 
not safely he employed in important central administrative offices at 
home, and that as far as possible they should either hold ceremonial 
posts about the person of the King, or else be employed abroad. 
Philip III had been the first conspicuously to break through this rule, 
by the favour he extended to Lerma, with the unhappy results we have 
seen; but the minister him.self had preserved the tradition, as much as 
he could, and had taken care that the more powerful and active of the 
members of the old aristocracy were kept as far from the centre as 
possible, governing and plundering the King’s possessions abroad. The 
lame peace effected with the Duke of Savoy at Pavia in 1617, leaving, 
as it did, the ambitious Duke unpunished for his insolence, had caused 
the deepest indignation in the proud, impatient, Spanish satraps who 
lorded it over Italy, Pedro Giron, Duke of Osuna, the most arrogant 
of them all, had during his viceroyalty of Sicily, which, thanks to the 
enormous bribes sent by him to Lema and Uceda he had exchanged 
for that of Naples in 1616, shoivn extraordinaiy activity with his galleys 
from Messina in harrying the Moslem pirates, and raiding their African 
strongholds. When the merchant Republic of Venice, always the covert 
enemy of Spain and frequently the friend of the Turk, sided with Savoy, 
he swore to cripple the Seigniory so as to make it harmless in the future. 
He bad sent from Naples a strong force to aid that employed from Milan 
against Savoy ; and during the war he had not only covered the Adriatic 
with his galleys, but had obliged the Venetians to abandon Istria, and 
to recall their land forces from aiding Charles Emmanuel. Venice and 
Spain ivere not nominally at war, but that mattered little. Philip III 
himself encouraged Osuna to damage Venice all he could, “ without 
letting anyone know that von are doing it with my knowledge, and 
making believe that you are acting without orders.” (December, 1616.) 

When the peace was signed early in 1617, Osuna, who aspired to 
play the part of a dictator in Italy, was openly scornful of such a 
conclusion to a war in which Spain had been to some extent successful. 
Nor was the Viceroy of Milan, Pedro de Toledo, Marquis of Francavila, 
who had been obliged to sign the peace for want of resources from 
Spain, better pleased than his colleague; and from the first day he 
practically repudiated the conditions to which he had been one of the 
contracting parties. With two such magnates, both possessing great 
armed forces, and both swayed by the proud traditions of universal 
Spanish predominance, continued tranquillity in Italy was not to be 
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expected. No sooner had the peace with Savoy been arranged than 
Osuna approached the Pope, by means of his inseparable factotum, 
Quevedo, and attempted to gain the aid of Rome, ostensibly against 
the Turk, but really against the Venetian Seigniory. Paul V was not an 
admirer of Osuna, with whom he had had many disputes in the past, and 
he refused to be di'awn into what he feared looked like a piratical adventure. 
But, fortified by the secret knowledge and approval of his King, Osuna 
raised his own flag on a fine fleet of galleys, and in pretended defiance of 
his sovereign’s orders, attacked the Venetians off Gravosa, and inflicted 
tremendous damages upon them. The fact that Osuna’s personal flag 
was that under which the battle was fought was afterwards adduced as 
evidence of his desire to attain an independent sovereignty. Whatever 
may have been the case later, it is certain that both Philip and Lernrn 
knew and approved of this action of the Viceroy. 

T’he Seigniory were indignant at the outrage, and loudly protested 
at Madrid that Osuna must be disavowed : whilst in Italy itself aU the 
native enemies of Spanish pride were burning with rage. The outcry 
was so great, swelled by the enemies of Lerma at home and the foes of 
Spain abroad, that even Osuna began to fear the consequences, and sent 
Quevedo to plead his cause in Madrid, by showing how necessary it was 
at any cost to frustrate the secret intrigues of Venice against Spain. 
Uceda was bribed enormously, and every officer through whom the matter 
passed was paid, including the King’s confessor Aliaga and even Philip 
himself; with the result that the action of the Viceroy, illegal as it 
seemed, was approved. This was in October, 1617 ; and thenceforward 
both Osuna and Toledo, cooperating by land and sea, grew in boldness, 
harrying the Venetians, plundering their traffic, raiding their islands, 
and demonstrating to the world that the boasted power of the Republic 
was illusory. The Spanish ambassador in Venice was a man of their 
own class, Alonso de la Cueva, Marquis of Bedmar, who from inside the 
city of St Mark cooperated with the Viceroys, and reported the effects 
of their action. The Seigniory could get no redi-ess from Madrid, though 
Philip and Uceda now openly repudiated tlieir Viceroy’s proceedings ; the 
Venetians had proved unable to punish Osuna themselves, and some 
course had to be taken by wKich the Viceroy might be suppressed, or the 
Republic would suffer irreparably. 

Whether the conspiracy denounced by the Seigniory as having for 
its object the treacherous seizure of Venice by Osuna, with the connivance 
of Toledo and Bedmar, was true or an invention has always been a 
subject for dispute among historians. What actually happened was, 
that in June, 1618, Quevedo was sent by Osuna in disguise to Venice, for 
some mysterious purpose. Suddenly the Council of Ten decreed the 
wholesale execution, by hanging and drowning, of many foreigners in its 
service, on the accusation of complicity in a Spanish plot to destroy the 
Republic; and Que\'edo with dilMcultv escaped in the garb of a beggar, 
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from the assassins in wait for him. All the world was told by indignant 
Venice that Osuna, Toledo, and Bedmar had engaged the French corsairs 
and other foreign mercenaries in Venice to sack the city and overturn the 
government, and the punishment of Osuna for treason was violently 
demanded of Philip’s government. Spanish writers usually contend that 
the entire conspiracy was an invention of the Venetians, and Quevedo’s 
great literary skill aids them in their contention. Ranke and Daru 
have imagined an explanation that stiU finds supporters : to the effect 
that Osuna had really been in league with Venice to proclaim himself 
independent sovereign of Naples, and that, finding the Viceroy’s plot 
frustrated, the Seigniory, with the double object of effacing its own 
complicity, and finally ruining Osuna, denounced the supposed conspiracy. 
The theory seems untenable, for if any such plot against his own sovereign 
had been hatched by Osuna with the knowledge of the Seigniory, he 
might have been effectually destroyed at any time, by the mere 
denunciation of it, without the elaborate pretence of a conspiracy 
against Venice. Weighing the whole of the circumstances, with much 
additional evidence that has of late become available, it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that a conspiracy did exist to surprise and 
piUage Venice, and that Osuna rvas a leading spirit in the plot; but the 
elaborate trial of the Viceroy in Spain, when his protectors had fallen, 
furnished no convincing evidence that he had any intention at this time 
of making himself an independent sovereign. 

Bedmar was withdi'awn from Venice; but the complaints of the 
Seigniory had for the time no other effect in Madrid. The palace 
intrigues by which Lerma was disgraced, however, led those courtiers 
who had not been bribed from Naples to keep alive the irritation against 
Osuna. Deputations of the nobles and clergy of Naples came to 
complain of his harshness, his pride, and his immorality, and to whisper 
doubts of his loyalty. Osuna himself saw that the coming men in Spain 
would oust him from his place, perhaps ruin him ; and there is no doubt 
that in 1619 he did suggest both to the Venetian agent in Naples, and 
to Marshal Lesdiguieres in Provence, a plan by which he might rule 
Naples independently of the weak and wasteful overlordship of Spain. 
Such a secret could not long be kept ; and suddeiJy, in 1620, the blow 
fell, and the great Viceroy was summoned to Madrid, soon to answer 
to a new sovereign and a new favourite whom he had not bribed the 
accusations of treason brought against him, and subsequently to die 
miserably in prison, with his crime unproved. 

Tlie loss of his second self, Lerma, deprived Philip of his one stay. 
Uceda was weak and useless in council, and the true state of affairs in 
the country which the fallen minister had so scrupulously hidden from 
the King for so many years, was now brought home to him with double 
poignancy by the ineptitude of his present advisers. The knowledge 
overwhelmed liiin, for he was nerveless and incapable; and his long spells 
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of gloomy despair were but rarely now relieved by the frivolities in which 
he formerly delighted. Ill and failing as he felt himself to be, he prayed 
the Council of Castile to tell him promptly the whole truth about the 
miseries of his people, and to suggest remedies for them. The report, 
which reached him in February, 1619, finally opened his eyes, now that 
it was too late, to the appalling results of his rule. “ Your realm,” he 
was told, “ is being totally ruined and destroyed, owing to the excessive 
burdens, taxes and imposts, which compel your subjects to abandon their 
families and their homes to escape death from starvation.” The cause 
alleged was but a partial one ; it was, as the more clear-sighted observers 
were even then beginning to see, not so much the amount of the imposts 
as the oppression, corruption, and unjust incidence of them that had 
ruined Spain ; and the remedies proposed by Philip’s Council were 
hardly more thoroughgoing than the reasons alleged for the evil. “ Fewer 
grants and honours should be given,” said the Council; “ and those already 
granted should be revoked; make the nobles, now squandering their 
lives and money at Court, go and farm their lands ; and let the Church 
dignitaries reside in their own preferments ; compel people to dress and 
live modestly and plainly; and let the King and his Court set the example; 
stop the foundation of fresh religious houses, and the tying up of land 
in perpetual mortmain”; and finally, the only suggestion that really 
touched the root of the evil, “since agriculturists are the sinew and 
support of the State, let them not be hampered, vexed, and obstructed 
in the sale and circulation of their produce, but let them have every 
privilege possible to encoimage and help them.” The wretched King 
knew the truth now, for the first time ; but he knew also that his life 
was ebbing, and for the future he could only hope and pray that his son 
might do better than he had done for his suffering people. Against the 
advice of most of his councillors he was persuaded by those few who 
sought only to distract him, to make a royal progress to Portugal with 
all the old lavish splendour to witness the oath of the Portuguese Cortes to 
young Philip as heir to the thrones. The journey lasted for many months, 
and in the feasting and ceremonies all the good intentions were forgotten. 

On the King’s return he found himself again involved in wars in 
Germany, in Bohemia, in the Valtelline ; all of them were wars in which 
Spain had no direct interest, except to aid everywhere the suppression of 
religious dissent. As Philip III had begun, so he ended, upholding still 
the arrogant, impossible claim of desolated, ruined Castile to dictate 
to all the world the faith it should obey. In the first months of 1621 
he fell gravely ill in Madrid. His life, according to his scanty lights, 
had been a good one: his devotion since his childhood had been blighting 
in its intensity, his charities had been extravagant, his submission and 
meekness to ecclesiastics had at times bordered upon the ridiculous, and 
his chastity had i-eached fanaticism ; but, withal, now that he felt death 
approaching him, his fear and remorse were terrible to behold. From the 
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de|)th of despair he passed to ecstasies of trust in the efficacy of the 
Church to, save him. All around his bed were relics of dead saints, and 
images to which he addressed his frantic appeals. Solemn religious 
offices went on unceasingly before his eyes, and for many days he 
antidpated his momentary death, notwithstanding the assurance of his 
physicians that it was not so near as he thought. He bade farewell to 
his children more than once, and distributed amongst them relics and 
sacred images, warning his heir to keep the rough crucifix which his 
father’s dead hand would grasp, to serve a similar sad office when the 
new King’s dread hour should come. In an agony of remorse he prayed 
continually for mercy and deplored the unhappy results of his two-and- 
twenty years’ rule ; but when he died at last, on March 31, 1621, a cry 
of grief went up from all his people at the loss of the saintly sovereign, 
who, they said, had served his faith so well, had battled against heresy 
throughout the world, had founded convents without number, had 
expelled all the Spaniards in whose veins ran Mohammadan blood, and 
had caused the canonisation of more Spanish saints than any King 
before him. The people knew that the land was desolate, that the 
workshops were empty, the looms idle, and a whole nation sunk into 
pretentious sloth ; but they did not know that the qualities which they 
most revered in their monarch bad been the main cause of their ruin. 
That knowledge, like the King’s repentance, came too late to work a 
remedy. Four-fifths of his will are occupied by pious exhortations to 
his successor and legacies for religious purposes; but, with all this 
saintly parade, he followed the example of his ancestress Isabel the 
Catholic, and ordered that his grants from the royal domains — mostly 
made in return for hard payment — should be held void. 

Lerma’s wamins: to his undutiful son was fulfiDed in a shorter time 
than even he could have expected it. Uceda’s friend, Gaspar de Guzman, 
when once he had made his position secure in the young Prince’s house- 
hold, left no room for doubt as to his ambitious projects for himself. 
One after the other, the servile courtiers were given to understand that 
they must serve him if they hoped for future advancement, and the 
Prince, who at first found his new governor too masterly to please him, 
was initiated into licentious pleasures before his time in order that he 
might be made plastic in the hands of his initiator. When it was 
already too late, Uceda endeavoured to get rid of Guzman, now Count 
of Olivares, by offering him the great post of ambassador in Rome ; but 
Olivares aimed at a higher mark and refused to leave young Philip’s 
side. Uceda was with Philip III at the last, and had bethought 
him of summoning to his aid the Cardinal Duke of Lerma, to influence 
with his experience and authority the last dispositions of the King. But 
Philip ni was dying, and Olivares held in his hand the will of the real 
King of Spain — the pale, tow-haired boy with the great hanging underlip, 
who was M’aiting with unconcealed impatience for his father’s last breath ; 
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and Olivares, in the Prince’s name, peremptorily forbade Ijerma’s 
approach. 

It was the first of many blows which fell in rapid succession upon 
all those who had enjoyed power and office in the last reign. Even 
as Philip III had done when his father had died, so did Philip IV as 
soon as the corpse of his father, clad in the garb of a Franciscan monk, 
was borne out of the Alcazar on the cliff and over the dreary plains 
to the Escorial. Olivares had on several occasions during the last 
days of Philip III feigned a desire to abandon his office and retire 
to jVndalusia; but he knew his young master weU. The Prince implored 
him to sta)', and promised to place himself entirely in his hands. “How 
goes it in the Prince’s apartment?” asked Uceda of Olivares, as the 
King lay dying. “ All is mine,” replied the Count. “ Ah ? ” exclaimed 
Uced.a. “ Yes, everything without exception,” retorted Olivares, “ for 
the Prince overrates me in aU things but my desire to serve him.” It 
was Uceda’s notice to quit, and before the expiration of the new King's 
nine days’ retirement to San Geronimo for mourning, a clean sweep was 
made of the men who, under Philip HI, had brought Spain to the dire 
pass in which she found hemelf. Ordera were given that every minister 
of Spain since 1603 was to give a strict account of all his property, 
and how he came by it Lerma himself was not spared; though he 
fought stoutly but unsuccessfuUy for his vast possessions. Calderon 
in his prison, when he heard the passing-bell for the dead King, cried, 
“The King is dead, and so am I”; and soon his head fell under the 
axe in the great square of Madrid. The Duke of Osuna, the Viceroy 
who had ruled Naples with so high a hand, was lodged in prison and 
persecuted till his stout heart broke. Uceda met with a similar fate ; 
and all the clan of Sandoval and Rojas were trampled under the heels of 
Guzmans sind Zuiiigas. 

The state of things with which the new sovereign had to deal was 
pitiable in the extreme ; and there is no doubt that, so far as their lights 
extended, both the boy-King and his strong-willed minister sincerely 
wished to reform the abuses, the results of which were patent to every 
one. Young Philip himself was good-hearted, as his father had been, 
but far more sensual in his tastes, and less devout in his habits. As 
years went on and he gained experience he deliberately assumed in 
public the stolid grarity and marble impassivity which he thought 
befitted the monarchy of Spain ; but in his youth, and in the society 
of his favourites, he was gay and witty. His ability was far greater 
than that of his father had been, and his delight in books, music, poetrj', 
the drama, and, above ah, pictures, made him the greatest patron of the 
authors and artists of Spain’s golden age. But idleness marred all his 
talents, and the mad lust of pleasure which he was powerless to resist, 
kept him, as his father had been kept, nearly all his life, in the leading- 
strings of favourites. The man to whom on the first dav of his raign he 
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handed his conscience, Gaspar de Guzman, Count of Olivares, and first 
Duke of , San Lucar, was twenty years his senior. An indefatigable 
worker, with an ambition as voracious as his industry, Olivares was the 
exact opposite to the idle, courtly, and conciliatory Lenna. His greed 
was not personal, as Lerma’s had been, though his love of power led him 
to absorb as many great offices as his predecessor had appropriated. He 
was arrogant and impatient, violent in his rage if opposed, and careless 
of all considerations but those which served his ends. Able as he un- 
doubtedly was, he appraised his ability too highly and contemned all 
opinions but his own; and his attitude towards foreign Powers would 
only have been warrantable at the time when the Spanish power was 
irresistible. From an economic point of view Olivares was not much 
wiser than his Spanish predecessors ; but his conception of the political 
unity of Spain as the thing primarily needful, was sage and statesman- 
like, though premature; and upon this rock he was wrecked. The 
portraits of him by Velasquez enable us to see the man as he lived. 
As he stands, dark, stern, and masterful, with his heavy shoulders 
bowed, seemingly by the weight of his ponderous head, with its fierce, 
black, sunken eyes, we know that this man would dominate or die. He 
was the finest horseman in Spain ; and he treated men as he treated his 
fiery, big-boned chargers, taming them to obedience by force of will and 
tireless persistence. Such was the man who led Spain during the crucial 
straggle which decided, not only whether France or Spain should prevail 
politically on the Continent, but whether Spanish or French influence 
should in future predominate in the artistic, literary, and social develop- 
ment of Europe. In that great contest Spain lost not so much because 
Olivares was inferior to Richelieu, as by reason of the inflexible 
traditions that hampered Spanish action at home and abroad, and 
pitted a decentralised country, where productive industry had been 
killed and the sources of revenue destroyed, against a homogeneous 
nation in which active work was being fostered, and whose resources 
were being placed at the command of the central authority. 

Olivares was clever enough to place in the nominal post of chief 
adviser of the Crown his uncle Don Baltasar de Zuniga, an experienced 
and able diplomatist, who until his death, a year after the accession, 
attended to political affair's, while Olivares was fastening his held upon 
all those who surrounded the King. Before Philip was out of bed, his 
minister was always the first to enter his room ; he drew the curtains, 
opened the window, and then, oir his knees by the bedside, rehearsed the 
business of the coming day. Every garment that the King put on 
passed first through the hands of Olivares, who stood by whilst Philip 
dressed; after the monarch’s midday meal, Olivares entertained him 
wrth chat ; and late in the evening, before the King retired his minister 
attended to give him an account of the despatches received, and to 
consult him as to the answers. Philip’s natural idleness led him to 
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shirk as much of the work as possible ; and jealous observers, who called 
the minister “the King’s scarecrow,” sneered that Olivares purposely 
appeared before the King with his hatband stuck full of State documents, 
and with great bundles of papers under his arm and hung from his 
waistband. After a short time the King merely glanced at the papers 
presented to him, and affixed the signature “ Yo el Rey ” with a hand- 
stamp, to save himself trouble. The imputation of Olivares’ enemies, 
that the minister’s activity was the cause of the monarch’s indolence, 
appears unjust in view of the original papers still extant, in which 
Philip is implored by Olivares to attend to business and decide matters 
for himself. In 1626 a most emphatic appeal was made to this effect. 
Since the beginning of the reign, Olivares says he had never ceased 
to urge that patriotism, duty, the happiness of the country, and the 
future of Spain, all demand that the King should not evade the labours 
of his position. “ But lately,” he continues, “ affairs are growing worse 
than ever, and his conscience will not allow him to remain silent. And, 
if the King will not put his shoulder to the wheel, the writer will bear 
the responsibility no longer, but will leave Madrid, whatever the conse- 
quences.” Nothing can exceed the force, not to say the violence, of 
this appeal to the young King to do his duty to his subjects; and if 
Philip eventually disregarded it, he, and not Olivares, should be blamed. 
The. King was well-meaning, however, and desired to do right, though 
his will was weak. His answer to the exhoi-tation of his minister (here 
printed for the first time) may be transcribed in full. “ Count. I have 
resolved to do as you ask me, for God’s sake, my own, and yours. No 
action of yours towards me can be presumptuous; and knowing, as 
I do, your zeal and love, I will do it. Count, and I return to you the 
paper with this answer on it, that you may make it an heirloom, and 
that your descendants may know how their monarchs ought to be 
addressed, and what an ancestor they had. I should like to leave such 
a paper in my ai-chives that my children, if God send me any, may 
learn, and other monarchs too, how to prevail in matters of right and 
justice. — I the King.” 

It is evident, in any case, that Philip began his reign by casting 
upon Olivares the whole weight of government, and that, especially 
after Zuniga’s death, the policy adopted was the minister’s alone. The- 
position of the country was one that might have appalled the boldest, 
and the best summary of it is that addressed by the King himself 
five year's later to his Council. This striking manuscript, to wdiich 
reference will again be made, and which has not hitherto been printed, 
sets forth in the King’s owm words how Spain stood in 1621. “The 
finances wei'e so utterly exliausted — ^in addition to the terrible debts 
incurred by Philip II — that every resource was anticipated for several 
years to come. My patrimony was so distressed that in my father’s time 
alone giants and voluntary gifts had swallowed up 96,000,000 ducats. 
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without calculating what had been given in four or five of the prin- 
cipal Spanish kingdoms, from which returns have not yet been made. 
Ihe currency had been raised to three times its face value; a thing 
never seen in any nation before, which threatened us with utter isolation 
and ruin, but for God’s help. Ecclesiastical affairs weie in such disorder 
that we were told from Rome that innumerable dispensations for simony 
had been obtained for bishoprics and archbishoprics, besides an enormous 
number for prebends. As for affairs of justice, they were in such a 
state that on the very first day of my reign I was obliged to make 
the demonstration you will recall.... The State itself was so degraded 
that the Ring, my father, had been forced to negotiate with the 
Hollanders as if they had been an independent sovereign State, over 
which he had no claims ; which confession was made, although not a single 
minister was in favour of it ; although the King rejected it in his answers 
to tire Consultas sent to him on the subject, and my uncle the Archduke 
also repudiated it, and likewise all authorities both here and in Flanders. 
I found myself with only seven ocean ships, and a maritime w'ar on my 
hands ; India lost to me, and America on the point of being lost. The 
truce in Flanders was within three months of its expiration, and in the 
twelve years’ truce my subjects had lost their knowledge of war, and 
what is worse their prestige. I found German affairs in such a condition 
that nothing less than a miracle seemed capable of avoiding utter ruin 
in that direction. The marriage of the Prince of Wales with my sister 
was so far advanced that it looked impossible to evade it without a 
great war. Portugal was discontented with the Viceroy, and the rest 
of the monarchy was ill-ruled or not ruled at all. Roman affairs were 
totally ruined ; we were in a state of war with Venice ; and the realm of 
Naples was bordering upon a popular revolt, with the coinage completely 
deb^lsed. This was the sad condition in which I found my country on 
my accession, from no fault of the King my father, or of his predecessors, 
as all the world knows, but because God Almighty decreed that it 
should be so; and I myself experience this every day; for no matter 
how adequate may be the remedies I adopt, our sins suffice to condemn 
aU our affairs to the most miserable state imaginable.” 

The sad condition thus disclosed might have been ameliorated, as 
some unofficial observers urged, by setting the idle people to work upon 
the land again and by the encom’ageraent of lost industries ; but no 
measure would have permanently arrested the decadence short of an 
entire reform of the fiscal incidence and administration, and a rigid 
concentration of national resources on the purposes of Spain itself. As 
we have seen from the King’s words, however, there was no inclination 
to abate the old claims or to limit the old arrogance ; and the measures 
adopted by Olivares were mainly palliative rather than remedial. The 
expenditure of the palace was cut dowm to a minimum, the corrupt 
officials of the past reign were forced to disgorge their plunder, and 
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nothing but titles and other empty honours given to those whose 
services called for reward. Philip afterwards boasted that in .the finst 
five years of his reign he hod made fewer grants than any of his pre- 
decessors had in six months, and that he had spent hardly anything upon 
himself. But there was apparently no thought of economy where it was 
most needed ; namely, by the avoidance of war abroad. In the Cortes of 
Castile, met by Philip a few months after his father’s death, he set forth 
to the deputies that the very first of his obligations as Spanish sovereign 
was “with holy zeal befitting so Catholic a prince to attend to the defence 
and exaltation of our holy Catholic faith.” He states, asi if no doubt about 
it were possible, that it had been the duty of his father, and now was his, 
to aid the Emperor to suppress rebellion, to expel the Prince Palatine 
from Bohemia, to fight the Hollanders again — now that the truce was 
ended, as well as to defend everywhere “ our sacred Catholic faith and 
the authority of the Holy See.” With such views as these, repeated 
again and again to succeeding Cortes, it was inevitable that the national 
expenditure should continue ruinously out of proportion to the revenues 
of the country, at this time admitted to be not more than eight million 
ducats available from all sources, of which, the Cortes was told, no less 
than three mihions had to be sent yearly to Flanders. , 

The folly of this persistence in traditional aims w^ich had long ago 
been proved unattainable, and of which, indeed, the importance, so far as 
Spain’s national interests were concerned, had disappeared, is the more 
evident when the entirely changed position of foreign politics is con- 
sidered. The Queen-Mother of France, with her strong Spanish Catholic 
sympathies and her Italian methods, had been swept from power by a 
coalition of French parties ; and a civil w'ar was raging in France which 
might end in a Huguenot domination. The relations between Spain and 
the governing authority of France wefe still further embittered by the 
straggle in the Valtelline ; and Philip III, seeing France drifting away 
from him, had for two years before his death been in close negotiation 
with James I of England for the marriage of his daughter with the 
Prince of Wales; James abasing himself to the utmost in order to 
weaken the already strained alliance between France and Spain. The 
more arrogant Philip, Gondomar, and Lerma were, the humbler grew the 
King of England ; and though it is evident now that the Spaniards were 
never for a moment in earnest, their diplomacy disarmed James at a time 
when his active interference in favour of his son-in-law might have 
been disastrous to the House of Austria. From Philip IV’s reference 
to the English match (quoted on the previous page) it is evident that 
he had no more intention of effecting it than his father had. But 
when Richelieu in 1622 sought to heal civil discord in France by urging, 
at the first meeting of the Council after the death of Luynes, that the 
primary duty of all Frenchmen was to check the renewed pretensions of 
the House of Austria, and when even Mary de’ Medici herself joined in 
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the crusade against Spain, it became necessary for Philip and Olivares to 
smile, however falsely, upon the proflFered English friendship. 

But when, late in 1622, Jame.s, growing impatient, asked for definite 
help to be sent to his son-in-law from Spain, Olivares haughtily scoffed 
at the very idea, and coolly put the marriage question aside as of no 
present importance. Buckingham in England had been heavily bribed 
by Gondomsir, and was all impatience to carry through the Prince’s 
marriage. Blind to the insincerity of Spain in the negotiation, he started 
with young Charles on their harebrained journey to Spain. Their almost 
unheralded appearance in Madrid, in March, 1623, threw Bristol into a 
panic, which subsequent events fully justified, and placed Philip and his 
minister in a most difficult position. The Spanish populace and clergy 
were furious at the idea of such a marriage. It is clear now, and was to 
many observers even then, that, while still advancing her old arrogant 
claims, Spain could never enter into a family alliance with a Protestant 
House; while, even if he had wished, the Prince of Wales would not 
have dared to change his faith at the bidding of Spain ; and the idea of 
Buckingham outwitting in diplomacy Olivares and the Spanish Council 
was ridiculous. Philip and his minister cleverly disarmed the visitor’s by 
a show of extreme cordiality. Madi-id was made to look its best; the 
vast sums squandered in vhin show ruined the town for many years; 
and all the sumptuary decrees enjoining sobriety in garb and living were 
suspended. The Infanta, who well knew that she was destined for the 
Emperor, and would never be the wife of Charles, was almost unapproach- 
able, and played her part with reluctance. Buckingham’s debonair 
manner shocked Olivares, and the English favom’ite was almost openly 
insulted by the stately Spaniard. So long as festivities, cane-toumeys, 
bull-fights, and balls were to the fore all went merrily ; but as soon as 
either Buckingham or Bristol tried to come to close quarters with 
Olivares, he made it clear that Spain would finally consent to the 
marriage only on quite impossible terms. To keep up appearances a 
provisional treaty of betrothal was drawn up, and a pretence made that 
the alliance was effected ; but when Charles took leave of his host in 
September, not all the extravagant presents and fine words on both sides 
could hide the fact that his voyage had been in vain, and that England 
had suffered the affront which her King’s servility and Buckingham’s 
foohshness had deserved. 

The ambitious project of Olivares to revive the old dreams incited 
the Spanish people and their young King to renewed outbursts of pride, 
and aroused the distrust of the Fi’ench. Philip, as yet but a mere lad, 
was given the title of Philip the Great, and flattered with the idea that 
in him the vast dominion of Chatles V might be revived. The Valtelline 
w^ still occupied by Spanish troops in spite of treaties ; Spinola held in 
his grip the Lower Palatinate; and Bohemia had been crushed into 
obedience to the Emperor. It was clearly tjn)e for Prance to check the 
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swelling power, and Richelieu prepared to do it. liugland was attracted 
to his side, while yet the irritation caused by Charles’ rebull at 'Madrid 
was fresh, and Henrietta Maria became Queen of England ; the Duke of 
Savoy, ever ready to strike for Lombardy, joined, and the Hollanders, 
now at war with Spain again, hailed with delight so powerful a coalition 
against their enemy. The war began rvith the invasion of the Valtelline 
by Richelieu; and together with Savoj' the French overran Montfeirat and 
the Genoese territory. Italy in this war for the most part stood on the 
side of Spain, for the Papacy was strong and the faith was threatened. 
The fever of glory seized again upon the deluded Spaniards ; and all 
thoughts of economy were thrown to the winds. Money in amounts 
previously unheard of was raised. Nobles, churchmen, and citizens were 
made to give freely of their substance, sometimes to their ruin ; ladies 
sold their jewels, and every device was used in order to obtain funds for 
the war. 

The result was on the whole favourable to Spanish arms, and a peace 
was arranged with France in January, 1626, leaving England still at war 
with Spain, and the German and Flemish contests stiU going on. England, 
indeed, had been again outwitted ; for the Palatinate, for which she had 
fought, was not restored, and the only effect of Loid Wimbledon’s 
abortive attack upon Cadiz in 1625 was to deal a further blow to 
her prestige. Spain was also fortunate in the Low Countries, where 
Spinola captured Breda ; in Germany, thanks to the genius of Tilly ; and 
in South America, where the Hollanders were handsomely defeated at 
Guayaquil; while the Moorish pirates were humbled in the Mediten-anean. 
Money, and ever more money, was needed for all this military activity. 
The economies effected by Olivares enabled him to do much, and they, 
with other measures adopted, had aided Philip to rehabilitate his forces. 
But by 1626 these resources proved still insufficient, and Philip addressed 
a curious statement to his Council of Finance, of which the unpublished 
manuscript is still extant, giving an account of his pecuniary straits. 
When he comes to consider, he says, not only the amounts that his 
subjects have to pay, but the persecution and trouble they have to 
undergo from those who collect the revenue, he would rather beg from 
door to door, if he could, to make up the fresh funds he needs, than ask 
his subjects for them. The Council are harshly taken to task for their lack 
of invention in not finding some way for providing the means required 
for the wars. “Grief is in my soul to see these good subjects who 
suffer so bitterly through the acts of njy officers. If my own life-blood 
would remedy it I would give it freely: and yet you can propose no 
remedy.” In the previous year he had had in his pay no less than 
800,000 men ; he had raised his fleet from 7 vessels to 108 ; with Europe 
against him, he had held his own everywhere, and had forced foreigners 
to respect him ; and yet, when he asks his Council of Finance to propose 
measures of relief, they only obstruct him. This outburst appears to 
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have been caused by the report of the Council having been unfavourable 
to Olivares’ proposal to debase the copper coinage. The measure had 
subsequently been adopted, but it had been found that prices had risen 
in proportion. 

An attempt was made in 1626 to extort more money than ususil from 
the free Parliaments of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia. Philip, in great 
state, with Olivares at his side, met his Valencian Cortes at Monzon, but 
was made to understand roughly that not an iota of the ancient privileges 
would be bated, however much he wanted money. Olivares stoi'ined; 
but according to the constitution a unanimous vote was necessary for 
supply, and one member bravely held out until he was menaced with 
the garrotte and reluctantl}' yielded. Even then fresh difficulties were 
made, and for days Philip chafed and his minister hectored, until at 
last Oliyares threatened to abolish by force the right of rejecting the 
King’s demands, and the Cortes of Valencia in a panic were conquered. 
It was a triumph for Olivares and a first step towards his policy of 
unifying Spain, but it cost him dear. The Catalan Cortes were even 
bolder than the Valencians, and refused to vote anything until their 
previous loan to the King was repaid. After three days of haggling, 
Olivares, fearing a tumult, fled with the King to Castile, and though the 
Catalans in a fright then passed the vote, their breach with the King and 
bis minister was never fully healed, and the bitterest struggle of the 
reign was that in which the ancient county of Catalonia fought to free 
herself from centralising Castile. That the contest with the Catalan 
Cortes was provoked by Olivai'es is seen in a paper he wrote to the King 
late in 1625, only a few months before the meeting. In it he set forth 
a plan for the unification of the realms for mutual action in war. This 
plan remained the kernel of Olivares’ home policy until his fall, and it 
will be seen that the intrigues against him which finally triumphed were 
largely fomented by provincial interests. 

The death of the Duke of Mantua, and the claim of Spain to interfere 
in the succession, led early in 1628 to an attack by her upon Casale in 
Montferrat, and brought her again face to face with Richelieu later in 
the year ; and thus the great struggle which was finally to ruin Spain was 
commenced by Olivares. His first step, when he found himself thus pledged 
to a great national war, was to make peace with England, who was then 
aiding the Huguenots at La Rochelle. Charles I, like his father before him, 
was ready to make any sacrifice to win back the Palatinate for Frederick, 
and the breach caused by the quarrel about Charles’ marriage with the 
Infanta was healed by a treaty of peace in January, 1629, though, as 
before, England failed in her main object. The ensuing campaign in 
northern Italy ranged the French, the Pope, Venice, and the new French 
Duke of Mantua (Nevers) against the House of Austria, with the assistance 
this time of the unhappy Charles Emmanuel. Richelieu was victorious 
everywhere. Savoy was occupied, and the heart of the Duke broken 
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(July, 1630). Spinola died during the campaign before Casale, and his 
•successor, Santa Cruz, lacked his experience and genius. Casale, which 
from the first had been the Spanish objective, stood out stoutly during a 
long siege, until at length Olivares was obliged to consent to an agree- 
ment, followed by ignominious peace, in which all the sacrifice was on 
the side of Spain (April, 1631). 

It was a hard lesson for Philip ; but unfortunately he did not profit 
by it. Richelieu was as much superior to Olivares as a statesman as 
France was to Spain in material resources and homogeneity ; but the old 
tradition that Spain must fight for the faith and the Imperial House 
throughout the world refused to die ; and Spanish blood and treasure 
were poured out like water in a quarrel which concerned Spain hardly 
at all. In the meanwhile, in 1633, the old Infanta Isabel, the beloved 
daughter of Philip II, and independent sovereign of Flanders, died, and 
Spain was once again burdened with the fatal inheritance of Burgundy, 
that had dragged her down. Philip’s representative in Flanders was his 
brother, the Cardinal Infante Ferdinand, whom Olivares’ jealousy had 
sent from Spain. He was able and ambitious ; and his popularity with 
the Catholic Flemings was gz’eat; but he too must needs follow the 
tradition of his House and imperil the dominions he ruled to fight for 
the faith wherever it was assailed. In 1634 the Emperor summoned his 
cousin and brother-in-law from Flanders to his aid. The Infante led his 
army of 18,000 Spaniards to join the Imperial forces before Nordlingen, 
and arrived soon after the Suedo-German force sent to relieve the town. 
The Imperial army with the Infante’s contingent outnumbered the Swedes, 
and the battle, which lasted two days, was a complete victory for the 
Catholics. In May, 1635, Richelieu met this heavy blow by declaring 
war against Spain itself in order that his foe might be weakened by a 
direct attack upon Spanish Flanders. 

Thenceforward Spain was not only fighting for Catholicism and the 
Imperial House, but was engaged in a death-struggle with Richelieu for 
the preservation of Flanders and for the maintenance of her own prestige 
in Europe. Flemish dominion was draining what was left of her life- 
blood, and Gel-many made ceaseless demands upon desolate Castile. In 
France, in the Valtelline — wherever religious liberty dared to raise its head 
— Spain, or rather Olivares, considered it necessary to fight. The silver 
fleets and cargo galleons fell a prey to the Dutch rovers ; the armies and 
fleets of Spain struggled, sometimes successfully, sometimes disastrously, 
upon many fields, but never for the material profit of their own country. 
Private property in Spain was seized now without scruple by the 
Government ; the “ millions ” excise was increased until famine was rife 
everywhere in the realms of Castile, the Church temporalities were 
drained, the revenues of bishoprics confiscated, and salaries, pensions, 
and debts unpaid. In Madrid the penury was so great that Philip, 
who always lived frugally himself, begged his brother in Flanders to 
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save to the utmost ; to compel his household to wear plain cloth, and 
to live sparingly, so that not a ducat might be needlessly spent. 

Whue the Spanish forces were distributed over Europe, Richelieu 
made two bold attempts to gain a footing upon the soil of the Peninsula. 
The earlier was in the summer of 1638, when every nerve was being 
strained to maintain the Cai'dinal Infante in Flanders. A powerful 
French force crossed the Bidassoa, captured the frontier town of Irun, 
and the harbour of Pa.sages, and then laid siege to the picturesque 
stronghold of Fuenterrabia at the mouth of the river. A French fleet 
cooperated with the land forces under Cardinal de La Valette, and an 
attempt was made to storm the precipitous hill upon which the fortress 
stands ; but an army of Basque militia gallantly put the beleaguerers to 
flight. La Valette escaping from the wrath of Richelieu to join the 
banished Queen -Mother in England. In the following year, 1639, an 
attempt was made by the French at the other end of the Pyrenees to 
enter Spanish territory. The resistance of the Catalans, much more 
Provencal than Spanish, and always jealous of Castile, was thought 
likely to be slight. Olivares, moreover, being on bad terms with them, 
left the province to a great extent to defend itself. This it did with 
unexpected vigour and success. A provincial army of 10,000 men was 
rapidly formed; but was practically annihilated by plague as it lay 
besieging Salces, in Spanish Roussillon, which the Fi’ench had captured. 
Anofter army of Catalans, however, flocked to the standards ; and 
when Conde aiTived with a fresh force of 20,000 Frenchmen, regiment 
after regiment of them broke against the Catalan trenches and earthworks, 
and finally fled. Salces was surrendered to its rightful owners in January, 
1640, and the second French attempt to conquer Spanish soil had failed. 

The maritime attacks of the PVench on the Mediterranean coast of 
the Peninsula were almost equally barren of result ; and, had Philip been 
content, even now, to abandon the vain pretensions which a century of 
struggle had proved it impossible to enforce, he might not only have 
with ease held his own country against the world, but have made his 
people prosperous and happy. Flanders was, as ever, the bane. So long 
as it was necessary to send constant reinforcements thither, not only had 
Spain to be drained of men and money ; but the naval force so necessary 
for the protection of Spanish commerce with Spain’s productive and 
•distant colonies had to be employed, and imperilled, in the narrow seas, 
in order that reinforcements might reach Flanders. Prodigious, and 
successful, efforts had been made, as has been seen, to raise the maritime 
strength of the country. Certain nobles and ports, and some of the 
Spanish Bishops, were under feudal obligations to find and maintain 
ships for the King’s service ; and these obligations had been either 
habitually evaded, or only partially fulfilled. By dint of pressure upon 
the contributories, and by great national sacrifices, a respectable fleet 
had been formed in 1639; when 70 ships, with a force of 10,000 men, on 
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tlie voyage from Spain to Flanders took refuge in the Downs to escape 
from a Dutch fleet under van Tromp, Both the Dutch and the Spaniards 
at once appealed to Charles I. Charles endeavoured to bargain with 
Spain about the restoration of the Palatinate, in return for his protection 
of the fleet ; but van Tromp was in no mood for trifling, and regardless 
of England’s neutrality, attacked, and practically destroyed, the Spanish 
fleet, the result of so much effort and sacrifice, while it lay in the 
Downs. The Spaniards cried that the English had rather aided than 
hindered the attack, though Pennington was imprisoned for not vindi- 
cating the security of English waters ; but, in any case, the blow was 
a fatal one to Spain’s naval power, and for a hundred years she remained 
hopelessly paralysed at sea. It was the first patent sign to the world 
of the material and moral decadence which was creeping through all 
the organs of the nation. On land Spanish troops still for a while 
fought bravely as of old, though no longer with the conviction of Divine 
favour and uncon(|uerable right. Loyalty to the person of the monarch 
was engrained in their nature ; and they suffered and died, if necessary, 
uncomplainingly at his behest, because they thought that he and they, 
for some inscrutable and irremediable reason, had been selected by the 
Almighty for special chastening, and their oriental fatalism hardly cared 
to search for other explanations for their ills. 

The King himself constantly gives evidence in his many rescripts of 
the same conviction. His own and his country’s misfortunes are always 
ascribed to an adverse providence frustrating well-meant efforts, “in 
punishment of our sins,” This feeling was itself a sign of moral 
deterioration in the national fibre. In the greater times of the sixteenth 
century Spaniards were convinced that Heaven was on their side, and it 
gave them strength ; now they felt as certain that it was against them ; 
and, though it still fed their pride to know that they were selected 
at all, they lacked incentive to bold action and dogged persistence 
when assured beforehand that a supernatural power stronger than their 
own had doomed them to misfortune. Their Avaning faith had the 
curious effect — so strongly seen in Philip’s secret correspondence — of 
redoubling their dependence upon inspired spiritual guides for the 
regulation of their conduct. Formerly, their firm conviction that God 
was on their side was strong enough to justify their acts, however cruel 
and oppressive, and they needed not to be certified at every point by 
nuns, hermits and anchorites, friars and confessors, that all was well with 
them and their actions. The religion Avhich timorously needed constant 
reassurance from inspiration was not of the robust kind that had led to 
Spain’s ephemeral greatness, but rather a superstition constantly trembling 
on the verge of infidelity. This was the feeling that saturated Spain during 
the years of her glittering decadence, which began with Philip III, 
progressed under his son, and ended with their race, 

Spain was thus a prey to fatalistic despair, sunk into misery by unwise 
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taxation which crushed industry and deepened the national disinclination 
to laboijr; her coinage debased, her sons fighting abroad whilst the fields 
at home were left fallow, or were partially cultivated by foreigners, who 
took abroad after each harvest the money that Spain so direly needed. 
Everyone, from the King downward, deplored the evils, but agreed that 
they arose from nobody’s fault ; and though some wits added the word 
“t^er” to the title of “Philip the Great,” impressed on the new-fashioned 
stamped paper, which Olivares’ confessor had invented by way of adding 
to the national revenue, the monarch and the people in general sympathised 
with each other in the national suffering. Such a feeling of mutual 
sympathy, if wisely fostered, might have been used to bring about, 
temporarily at least, the solidarity which Spain always lacked. But 
unfortunately the exliaustion of Castile, and the need for ever-growing 
sums of mone}^ for foreign wars, led Olivares, in pui'suance of his fixed 
idea of centralisation, not only to destro}' the chance of a sympathetic 
union of the various realms, but to precipitate a civil conflict which 
proved the country’s cro'wning disaster. The Count-Duke (as Olivares 
was called) was rash and hasty of speech, and, as the Venetian ambassador 
wi-ote in 1641, “hated the constitutions, breaking out into violent abuse 
whenever he spoke of the Catalans.” He could not forgive them or the 
Valencians for their sturdiness during the Cortes of 1626, and when he 
accompanied the King to Barcelona in 1632. 

During the abortive French invasion of Spanish Roussillon already 
mentioned, the Viceroy was a creature of Olivares — one Santa Coloma, 
who chose the time when the Catalans were fighting for their province 
to luge a policy of severity against them. “ Do not,” he wrote, “ allow 
a single man in the province able to work to absent himself from the 
field, or a woman capable of carrying a bundle of fodder on her back. 
This is no time to beseech, but to command. The Catalans are natui-ally 
fickle, sometimes they will, and sometimes they will not. Make them 
understand that the welfare of the nation and the army must go before 
all laws and privileges.... Seize their beds for the troops, even fi-om the 
highest in the province, if necessary, and let them sleep on the ground. 
...If pioneers be wanted and peasants refuse to go, force them to do so, 
and if necessary carry them bound. Do not spare force, no matter bow 
loudly they cry out against you. I will bear aU the blame.” The 
sullen resentment aroused in the Catalans by the treatment thus 
enjoined came to a head when the Castilian troops sent to help 
Catalonia against the French were quartered in the principality, in 
violation of the constitution, instead of being sent home after defeat- 
ing the French. The Castilians, as usual, were unpaid : to them the 
Catalans were almost as foreign as Frenchmen, and they plundered 
and ravaged as in an enemy’s country. Violence was opposed by 
violence, and Olivares ordered that every village in Catalonia should 
billet a certain number of Castilian troops. Tire result was that 
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all Catalonia flamed into opposition against the King’s soldiers, and 
Santa Coloma fanned the flame by his severity. Street riots disturbed 
the large towns ; the Catalan nobles and clergy declaimed against the 
savagery of Philip’s troops, and advised resistance. “Send me an army 
strong enough to crush this people,” wrote Santa Coloma. But the 
King’s armies were scattered over Europe, and Olivares had no troops to 
send and no money to raise fresh levies. 

On May 12, 1640, the people of Barcelona broke open Santa Coloma’s 
prisons, and rescued from these their leaders ; and four weeks later the 
fire of insurrection blazed out. “ Vengeance and Liberty ” was the cry 
of the maddened populace as they rushed through Barcelona murdering 
every Castilian soldier they could catch. Santa Coloma tried to escape, 
but he was old and obese, and sank fainting by the way, only to be 
cut into pieces by his fierce countrymen. From Barcelona the train 
of resistance was fired through the province. Rebellion of Christian 
Spaniards against their King had been unheard of for a hundi’ed and 
tw'enty years ; and, when Philip heard the news, it must have been plain 
to him that the sacredness of his sovereignty was impugned and he was 
no longer master of his finest province. An attempt was made at 
conciliation. The new Viceroy, the Duke of Cardpna, restrained the 
revengeful violence of the Castilian troops, and endeavom'ed to soothe 
the Barcelonese; but Olivares saw in the revolt a chance of crushing 
the free constitution which he hated, and Cardona was disgraced, 
to die of a broken heart. “ This revolt,” said Cardinal Borgia in the 
Council, “ can only be drowned in rivers of blood ” — and these Olivares 
was ready to let loose if he could destroy the charter of Catalonian 
autonomy. With great effort a new army was raised in Castile, under 
the Marquis de Los Velez, who was to operate from Saragossa as a base. 
The great object was to prevent the autonomous kingdom of Aragon from 
joining its allied principality of Catalonia ; for Philip had always been 
popular with the Aragonese, and their defection would have been fatal. 

In September, 1640, while Los Velez was still in Aragon, the 
Spanish troops in Perpignan were ordered to attack a Catalan village 
whose inhabitants were negotiating with the French ; and the Castilians 
were badly beaten. This gave heart to Barcelona. The Catalan Cortes 
met and denounced the violation of their rights ; a demand for help 
against Philip was sent to his enemy Richelieu ; Barcelona was placed 
in a condition for defence; and defiance went forth from Catalonia 
to Castile. But the promised French contingent to aid the Catalans 
was delayed, and when Los Velez entered the southern end of Catalonia 
he met with but little resistance, and the ruthless cruelty of the 
Castilians wrought terrible vengeance upon the few who dared to oppose 
them. Tarragona was garrisoned by a French force hastily summoned 
for its defence, but although Los Velez’ army was already weakened by 
Aragonese desertions, owing to Catalan raids into Aragon, and his stores 
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and artillery were lacking, the French commander Epemon surrendered 
at demand; and as Los Velez marched triumphantly northward the 
Catalan cause seemed to be crumbling. But Barcelona was a more 
difficult affair. There the citizens had formally renounced allegiance to 
Philip, and had acknowledged Louis XIII as their King, surrendering the 
dominating sti’onghold of Monjuich to a French commander, who, with 
300 men, was in the city. Los Velez assaulted the walls on January 26, 
1641, and a most sanguinary struggle ensued. The Catalan volunteers 
fought splendidly, as did the Castilian assailants, and especially the Irish 
regiment under the Earl of Tyrone, who fell in the fight. The attack 
upon Monjuich was led by the Neapolitan Marquis of Ton’ecusa, and 
just as victory seemed within his grasp a body of Catalan fishermen 
attacked the stormers from the rear, and panic seized the Castilians. 
The slaughter was appalling, and Los Velez, defeated and broken, was 
cast back to Tarragona, leaving Barcelona triumphant in its defiance. 
Soon French troops arrived in large numbers, and in April, 1641, the 
Castilians at Tarragona, reduced to 14,000 men under the Prince of 
Butera (Fadrique Colon na), were closely beleaguered by land and sea by 
French and Catalans. 

Tluough the summer and autumn of 1641 the state of war con- 
tinued; but Catalonia could with difficulty pay and support the French 
armies sent by Richelieu to the aid of the insurgents, and the provincials 
through their chief Tamarit made a personal appeal to Louis XIII to 
come to his faithful city of Barcelona and receive the oath of allegiance. 
He sent Marshal de Breze as his proxy, and thenceforward French 
national resources to a great extent maintained the civil war. By the 
spring of 1642 the Castilian ai-mies had been reorganised after their 
repeated defeats, and the struggle continued, though the great French 
forces that were pouring into the province, with the aid of the Catalans, 
seemed to make the position hopeless for Philip. One Castilian army 
after the other was captured or routed, and Philip in despair could only 
pray the minister who had dragged him into this trouble by his rashness 
to find him a way out. 

This was the opportunity for the Count-Duke’s enemies. The Queen, 
Isabel of Bourbon, had from the first resented his absolute dominion 
over her husband. She blamed Olivares for inciting the King to 
legitimatise Don Juan of Austria, his natural son by Maria Calderon, 
an actress, of whom she was bitterly jealous ; and she chafed under the 
yoke of the favomite’s wife, who was her Mistress of the Robes, and was 
as arrogant as he. Olivares always spoke slightingly of women, and when 
the Queen had made some remark on State affairs had dared to say 
openly, that “ monks must be kept for praying, and women for child- 
bearing.” Isabel made no secret of her hate, and instilled a similar 
sentiment into her popular and promising only son, Prince Baltasar 
Carlos. Gradually all those, and there were many, who suffered from 
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the terrible oppression induced b)' Olivares’ financial methods and the 
continuance of wasteful wars, looked towards the Queen and her son for 
rescue. “ My goodwill and the Prince’s innocence,” she said, “ must for 
once serve the King for eyes. If he continues to look through those 
of the Count-Duke much longer my son wiU be reduced to a poor King 
of Castile.” When affairs in Catalonia were at their worst, when 
Roussillon was lost for ever to Spain, and French troops were success- 
fully upholding the rebel Catalans against their Bang, the Queen and 
nearly all of the nobility, most of whom were in her favour, urged the 
King himself to take command of his armies in the field, and win back 
the province that his minister’s policy had lost. Olivares opposed the 
plan to the utmost, for he knew that during a campaign his influence 
would be less powerful over Philip than in the palace of Madrid, or in 
the beautiful suburban pleasance of the Buen Retiro, which he had built, 
not at his own expense, as a toy for his master. But Philip himself was 
anxious now to take part in wimring back his heritage. So he insisted, 
almost for the first time, against Olivares’ opinion, and, in spite of 
the groans of his minister at the expense of the royal jouimey, set out 
for Aragon. 

There was, indeed, good reason, beyond the disaster which Olivares’ 
centralising idea had brought about in Catalonia, why Philip’s trust in 
him should have declined. In another of the autonomous dominions an 
even worse catastrophe had been simultaneously caused by the same 
hasty policy. ITie Portuguese had never been reconciled to their union 
with Castile, though Philip II had carefully respected their constitution, 
so far as regarded their exemption from taxation for Spanish objects or 
by Spanish methods. Under Lerma, and later, the blight of favouritism 
had fallen upon the relations between the two kingdoms, and the 
Portuguese viceroyalties, bishoprics, and offices had been largely bestowed 
on Spanish adherents of the favourite in Madrid. The Portuguese 
had already suffered much from the connexion with Spain: Cadiz 
had taken away much of the commerce of Lisbon, and Portuguese 
shipping was not safe from Spain’s enemies. The national discontent 
had grown gradually deeper as the evil increased; but when, in 1636, 
Olivares burdened Portugal with the five per cent. Castilian tax upon 
all property, movable and immovable, rebellion against Spain became 
inevitable. The first rising, premature as it was, was suppressed ; but 
from that time all the patriotic elements drew together to plan the 
liberation of the country. The Regent of Portugal at the time was 
the widowed Duchess of Mantua, a daughter of Charles Emmanuel of 
Savoy and the Infanta Catharine, and consequently Philip’s first cousin ; 
and she, knowing the danger, did her best to withstand the unwise 
action of the favourite. The real ruler of Portugal, however, was 
Olivares’ low-bom henchman Miguel Vasconcellos, who, Portuguese 
by origin, was ruthless in the insolent oppression of his countrymen. 
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The easy suppression of the first attempt at revolt encouraged 
Olivarej to fasten the yoke of Castile more firmly than ever on Portugal ; 
and he imprudently chose the time when Catalonia was seething in 
discontent. A fresh spmal tax w'as decreed upon Portugal, in violation 
of its constitution, and Vasconcellos announced the minister’s intention 
of abolishing the Portuguese Cortes altogether, and of making the 
country a province of Castile, with representatives in the Castilian 
Cortes. At once there gathered around the Duke of Braganza, the 
principal Portuguese candidate for the throne, a party determined to 
win the independence of their country. The Duke, a timid, lethargic 
man, had married an able, ambitious Spanish wife of the gi'eat House 
of Guzman, Dukes of Medina Sidonia, and a relative of Olivares, who, 
being awai'e of her character, looked upon her with distrust and suspicion. 
Tempting offers of foreign viceroyalties were made to the Portuguese 
Duke, but, safe among his pwn people, he was not to be caught, and 
even refused all invitations to proceed to Madrid. Hereupon an attempt 
was made to kidnap him, but also without success ; and Vasconcellos, 
becoming seriously alarmed at the gro\vth of the conspiracy, and the 
importance of the conspirators, warned Olivares that he must either 
crush discontent by force, or disarm Braganza. 

This was in 1640, when the preparations for the war in Catalonia 
were draining the strength of Spain, and Olivares was forced to parley 
with the foe at the Portuguese gate, while he tried to crush the 
Catalans. To gain the confidence of Braganza he gave him the control 
of the Portuguese ports, and sent him 40,000 ducats to raise troops to 
defend them. It must have been a counsel of despair, for the result 
which ensued seemed almost inevitable, Portuguese troops were raised, 
it is true, but they were all for the defence of Braganza, and soon there 
was no power in Portugal that could withstand him. The Duke himself 
remained quietly on his estate at Villa Viyosa, making no sign ; but his 
friends were busy and bold under the Archbishop of Lisbon and Pinto 
Ribeiro. When the plot was nearly ripe, Braganza visited the Regent 
Duchess of Mantua in Lisbon with a train strong enough to protect 
him, and the frantic cheers of the populace announced that this was not 
a subject Duke but a potential King coming in state to the capital of his 
nation. Olivares then perceived his mistake, and peremptorily summoned 
Braganza to Madrid. A thousand excuses for delay were made ; but still 
Braganza clung to Villa Viejosa. Money was sent to pay for his journey, 
and appeal made to his loyalty, his cupidity, his honour ; but, though 
he feigned acquiescence and sent his household ahead on the road to 
Spain, he knew that if once he fell into the hands of Olivares he would 
never be King, and prudently kept in his own stronghold. At length, 
in November, 1640, the conspiratoi-s and his wife together prevailed 
upon Braganza to pluck up courage, throw aside the mask, and proclaim 
lumself Kmg ; and a small body of nobles and soldiers in four divisions 
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surprised the palace on December 1, overpowering the few Spanish and 
German troops on guard. The populace were only awaiting the first 
blow, and hailed the conspirators and Braganza as the saviours of 
Portugal. The hated Vasconcellos, dumb with fright, was hacked to 
death with knives ; and, though the Regent offered a dignified verbal 
protest, she had hemelf bitterly hated Vasconcellos and rejoiced at the 
vengeance that had fallen upon him. Braganza, still lingering timidly 
in the country, was acclaimed John IV of Portugal; but there was 
practically no resistance, and in three hours of revolt Portugal had 
shaken off the yoke of Castile, never again to bear it. 

The news came to Madrid within a week, at a time whear Olivares, 
by festirtties and gaieties, was trying to divert the thoughts of the King 
from the disaster of Barcelona, None dared to carry the dire news to 
Philip for fear of Olivares’ vengeance, though all the capital was astir 
with the tidings, and it was the favourite himself who performed the task 
in a characteristic way. Albridas! Albricias ! your Majesty, good news! 
good news I You have won a fresh duchy and a great estate,” ‘‘How 
so ? ” asked the King. “ The Duke of Braganza, sire, has gone mad 
and proclaimed himself King of Portugal, so that your Majesty ma)' 
seize the twelve million ducats worth of property which he ovras.” The 
King said little, but he was not deceived by Olivares’ mellifluence, for he 
knew that a kingdom lost was not easily regained, and thenceforward 
was the more ready to listen to those who besought him to take 
matters into his own hands, and avert the dismemberment of his in- 
heritance. High and low were urging him on. The Queen missed 
no opportunity of enforcing the lessons of Catalonia and Portugal; 
and even the people in the streets cried to Philip that he must act 
the King now or be for ever fallen. “ Everybody deceives the King,” 
cried one working man, placing himself in the sovereign’s way as he 
walked in the procession of the Holy Sacrament through his capital. 
“ Sire, this realm is perishing, and he who mends it not w'ill burn in 
hell.” 

Before the King started for Ai-agon another blow threatened, which 
further served the turn of the enemies of Olivares. The brother of the 
new Queen of Portugal, the Duke of Medina Sidonia, Viceroy and 
Admiral of Andalusia, was the greatest territorial magnate of Spain, 
and head of the House of Guzman, of which Olivares was a cadet. 
The Duke was weakly ambitious, and listened to the suggestion of his 
kinsman the Marquis of Ayamonte, that he should follow the example 
of his brother-in-law and take advantage of the weakness of the central 
power to proclaim himself King of Andalusia. The plot was airanged 
with the new King of Portugal, and all promised well, when a treacherous 
intermediary divulged it to Olivares. Fortunately Medina Sidonia was 
feeble and foolish, and was easily terrified into complete submission, 
though much of his vast wealth was confiscated; but Ayamonte, a 
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kinsman of Olivares, lost his head, though his life had been promised to 
him if »he confessed, and he had done so. So low had the armed power 
of Philip fallen at this time (1641) by the drain upon it for foreign wars 
and the Catalan revolt, that, had Medina Sidonia been a strong, instead 
of a weak conspirator, Andalusia might have successfully resisted any 
force that Castile could have sent against it 

In these unhappy circumstances Philip left in April, 1642, to lead 
his armies against the Catalans, the Queen remaining as Regent in 
Madrid. Having failed to prevent the journey, Olivares did his best 
to make it useless by turning it into a slow progress of pleasure. 
Hunting parties and long sojourns on the way delayed the King to 
July 27, when he entered Saragossa, not with the simplicity of a soldier 
going to a campaign, but with the splendour of a triumphant sovereign. 
The greater nobles usually avoided contact with Olivares, but the presence 
of Philip in the Aragonese capital prompted the grandees to visit their 
King there. They were not allowed even to see him, and were treated 
by Olivares with bare civility. The King himself was kept closely 
secluded in two rooms, and not allowed to join the army or leave 
Saragossa, on the pretext of fear for his safety if he approached Monzon; 
and he had to content himself with passing his time watching tennis 
matches from his window. In the meanwhile the Queen was making 
the most of her chances in Madrid, visiting the barracks and flattering 
the soldiers, smiling upon the populace, and with her grace and sweetness 
winning all hearts. So dire was the want of money at Saragossa that 
the Queen sold all her jewels, and sent the money to Olivares for military 
purposes. Before Philip had arrived in Aragon the French had entered 
it ; and Monzon, the ancient capital, was soon in their hands. Anound 
the King all was defeat and humiliation. Roussillon, to the uoi-th of 
the Pyrenees, was lost ; Catalonia was governed by a foreign viceroy for 
a foreign King; the Castilian armies were unpaid, starving, and in rags ; 
and Olivares himself, now that the truth could no longer be hidden from 
Philip, knew that his fall was approaching. Philip, almost for the first 
time in his reign, acted without considting him and appointed the Marquis 
of Leganes as the new commander-in-chief ; but he, too, was defeated by 
Marshal de La Motte before Lerida almost immediately, and his army 
melted away, as others had done before. Heart-sick at his helplessness, 
the King in Saragossa heard with dismay of the entry of de La Motte 
into Barcelona as Viceroy for Louis XIII ; and, unable to strike any 
fresh blow for his province, he returned to Madrid after an absence 
of nine months, at the very time of the death of Richelieu, whose 
statesmanship had so successfully met the rash pretentiousness of his 
would-be Spanish rival. 

When the King and his favourite returned to the Court at the end 
of December, 1642, the Queen and her friends had everything in readiness 
for the blow. Count de Castrillo, Count de Paredes, the Haros, the 
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Fall of Olivares. 

Carpios— all those, indeed, whom the favourite’s insolence had wounded 
or injured — had plucked up courage in his absence and feared him no 
longer. ’Ihe ex-Regent of Portugal, the Duchess of Mantua, had been 
interned at Ocana and forbidden by Olivares to see the King. On 
January 14, 1643, the Queen made her appenl to her husband. In 
the presence of her son Baltasar Carlos, now approaching adolescence, 
she solemnly exhorted the King, for the sake of his child, to dismiss 
before it was too late the man who was dismembering his inheritance. 
As the King traversed the passage leading from the Queen’s apartment 
he was intercepted by his foster-mother. Dona Anna de Guevara, who 
also had been dismissed by Olivares. Casting herself at Philip’s feet, 
she implored him in impassioned words, to listen to the voice of his best 
friends. Her impeachment of the favourite was bold and scathing. 
“ You have spoken truly,” replied the King to her, as he turned, dazed 
and perturbed, aud re-entered his wife’s room. That night, too, in 
defiance of the favourite’s orders, the Duchess of Mantua fled from 
Ocana, and through a winter tempest travelled rapidly to Madrid. 
Olivares treated her insultingly when she suddenly appeared; but she 
was of royal birth, and the Queen secured her an audience of the King, 
who heard in dismay, for the first time, how Portugal had been lost 
through the obstinate insolence of Olivares and his tool Vasconcellos. 

The Count-Duke saw that the tide against him was too strong to 
be withstood, and begged the King to allow him to retire; but no 
decided answer was vouchsafed at the time. On January 16, 1643, 
he had a short public audience of the King; but watchful observers 
noticed that Philip’s eyes never once rested upon him, and that evening 
Olivares found awaiting him a polite note from his master granting him 
the requested permission to retire. Soon the news ran through the 
city, and when the next day, Sunday — the day of St Anthony — the 
King and his wife and children, and the Duchess of Mantua, drove in 
one coach to worship at the royal Convent of the Barefooted Carmelites, 
all Madrid was there to shout “ Long live the King ; death to the evil 
favourite.” “Now wilt thou be Philip the Great indeed," cried the 
people, “for there will be no Count-Duke to make thee little.” Olivares 
had not quite lost hope even yet. On the Tuesday a deputation of the 
grandees met the King while he was hunting, and offered their loyal 
duty to him, now that the Count-Duke could no longer slight and insult 
them; and Philip on his return to the palace asked impatiently if 
Olivares had gone yet. On being told that he had not, the King cried 
in a rage, “ Is he waiting for us to use force ? ” In vain the favourite, 
and especially his wife, prayed for another chance, for one more audience: 
Philip was obdurate, and Olivares with a sinking heart left Madrid the 
next day, to see the King no more. “ I must reign, and my son must 
be crowned in Aragon ; aud this will not be easy, unless I deliver your 
head to my subjects, who all demand it,” Philip wrote ; and, although 
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his life wab left Iiim, the fallen favourite was stripped of his wealth, and 
died mad two years and a half after his disgrace. 

There were few who had a good word for Olivares ; for, with the 
exception of the Count de La Roca, those who wrote his history were 
his bitter foes, and his haughty ii-ascibility made him detested personally 
by high and low. But he was able and laborious, and if he failed, as 
he did, it was not so much because his ideal in home politics was a 
bad one, as because it was an impracticable one at the time. His real 
fault was one that he shared with his countrymen at large ; namely, the 
obstinate clinging to the old boastful tradition of Spain’s right and 
power to interfere in the religious affairs of other countries, and to play 
a predominant part in European politics. The ruin which mistaken 
political economy had wrought in Spanish industry and national re- 
som’ces rendered it impossible for Castile to pay for such a policy as 
was favoured, not by Olivares alone, but by most Spaniards ; and the 
desire of Olivares to obtain as free a hand over the other autonomous 
parliaments as had been obtained over that of Castile, was a statesman- 
like consequence of this unstatesmanlike policy. 

To obtain funds for this disasti'ous system of widely-diffused activity in 
foreign affairs on the part of a nation economically and socially decadent, 
not only was Spain itself exposed to the danger of disintegration, but the 
vast American colonies were driven to desperation. The exactions of 
the gi'eedy courtiers, who alone were eligible for posts in the Spanish 
possessions, the exclusion of foreigners from trade with the colonies, and 
the stoppage of all commercial relations between the mother-country 
and the countries at war with it, which provided most of the goods for 
American consumption that Spaniards had ceased to produce, resulted in 
a systematic evasion by the colonists of their obligations towards Spain. 
Contraband, on a scale so extensive as in some directions to exceed 
legitimate trade, deprived the mother-country of the revenue to be 
derived from its possessions. The mines, it is true, continued to send 
the precious metals to Spain, and the King’s fifth share of the value added 
on paper to the revenue accruing to him. But even this w'ealth, diminished 
as it was by plunder and capture, hardly gained any currency in the 
Peninsula, since it wsis forestalled in most cases by loans contracted 
abroad for the payment and supply of troops, and added nothing to 
the national riches ; whei’eas the supply of commodities to the colonies 
from Spanish industry would have provided a means of productive 
wealth to the people and taxable resources to the government. The 
policy of bombastic inflation favoured by all Spaniards at the time thus 
worked in a vicious circle. The pressing need for money to carry it 
out caused provincial discontent and the increase of expenditure for 
provincial wars, and at the same time the stoppage of prorincial revenue; 
the exactions and restrictions burdening colonial trade drove the colonies 
to wholesale contraband, whereby the national revenue from trade with 
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them was lost; and in Castile itself the need for quickly realisable 
taxation led, as we have seen, to the burdening of transactions" in food 
and manufactures, which strangled both rm-al and urban industries. 

Holland, Catalonia, and ^^Portugal had all been alienated by the 
attempts to weaken or destroy their autonomous liberties and fiscal 
independence ; and the Italian possessions of Spain were as tenacious 
of their rights as the rest. Again and again, under one pretext or 
another, the Neapolitans had rebelled against their masters; usually 
with the countenance of the French, whose old claims to the country 
had never been forgotten. SoGietimes the cause of discontent had been 
the Spanish Inquisition, sometimes the unpopularity of Viceroys, some- 
times the oppression of the poorer classes by the native nobles ; but 
a more frequent excitant than any had been the exactions of the Spanish 
officers, and the tampering with the value of the coinage, a favourite 
device both of Lerma and OHvares. The Neapolitan Parliament of 
nobles and burgesses had, like the Cortes of Castile, lost its vigour 
under the corruption of the Spanish Viceroys, and the classes had been 
systematically alienated from each other. The poorer paid of the 
population were helpless against injustice and extortion, since the 
Parliament and aristocracy were either powerless or antagonistic, and 
the only possible remedy for intolerable oppression was violence. The 
constant exactions both of men and money from Naples for the Spanish 
wars, and for the enrichment of Spanish officials, had kept the Neapolitans 
in simmering discontent for years; and the sight of Catalonia and Portugal 
in open revolt could not but act as a stimulus. 

In the coui'se of the war between France and Spain, which had never 
ceased, Mazarin, who had succeeded Richelieu, sent a squadron to seize 
some of the Spanish fortresses on the Tuscan coast, with the aid of 
Prince Tommaso of Savoy in May, 1646. The Duke of Arcos, the 
Spanish Viceroy of Naples, knowing the disaffection of the people, and 
recognising the danger of the vicinity of a French force, applied to 
the city of Naples for a forced loan to enable him to resist invasion, 
which the French now threatened from Elba, where they had captured 
a position. The only thing remaining to be taxed in Naples was fruit, 
the principal food of the poorest ; and the new impost upon it caused 
widespread distress. The people were well-nigh starving ; Arcos was 
appealed to in vain. When, however, on the other side of the Straits 
the Sicilians broke into revolt against a similar tax in the spring of 1647 
the Neapolitan Viceroy in a panic abolished the objectionable excise. 
Arcos was short of troops in the city, and the weakness of his action 
following upon his tyranny gave heart to the Neapolitans. The populace, 
unaided by the better classes^ broke into insurrection on July 7, 1647. 
The cry was suddenly raised in the market-place that the tax upon the 
fruit was after all to be levied ; and led by a young fisherman of Amalfi, 
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Tommabo Aniello, popularly known as Ma&anieUo, the rabble swept 
throug^i the streets, burning the excise stands, and swarmed into the 
palace of the Viceroy in uncontrollable numbers. Arcos lost coui-age and 
promised all he was asked, but incontinently fled, first to the monastery 
of San Francesco, and sdterwards to the Castel Nuovo, leaving the mob 
the rulers of Naples. There was no general massacre at first; and, 
although the gaols were broken open, the armouries sacked, and a few 
specially oppressive Spaniards hanged, there was no anger expressed against 
the King of Spain’s rule, but only against the abuses of his officers. 

Arcos was weak as well as powerless, and for his personal safety 
fraternised with the leaders of the revolt. The lack of restraining 
influences and the collapse of the Spaniards soon had their effect, and 
the people got out of hand. First petty robbery, then pillage, arson, 
rapine, and murder, became rife. The thirst for blood seized the excited 
people, and massacre for cruelty’s sake alone wrought them to increasing 
fiiry. Masaniello’s head was tumed, and mad with vanity and drink 
he gave himself the aii-s of a sovereign. His excesses turned many of 
his adherents against him, and the Viceroy contrived by bribery to 
divide the populace ; the result being that, in order to escape a faction 
opposed to him — Neapolitan plebeians in Spanish pay — Masaniello took 
refuge in a church, throwing himself upon the protection of the 
authorities. While the leader of the revolt rested in a cell of the 
adjoining monastery, a band of his persecutors called him by name. 
Stepping forth A'om the cell to the cloisters, Masaniello, believing that 
those who called were friends, answered, “You seek me ? Here am I, my 
people.” In a moment four bullets pierced his breast, and, with a cry 
of “Ingrates,” the insurgent chief sank dead. From the cloister his 
dead body was dragged through the streets with contumely, only to 
be almost worshipped the next day ; and the leader of one week became 
the martyr and the saint of the next. At length a patrician, Prince 
Massa, won the adherence of the mob, and some sort of revolutionary 
order was established. On October 1, 1647, the watchers on Santelmo 
saw a fine Spanish fleet sail into the Bay. Philip had chosen his brilliant 
and beloved legitimised son Don Juan of Austria for the suppression of 
the revolt, and his advent gave new hopes to the Spaniards. 

While Don Juan, in cooperation with the garrison and a party 
of the Neapolitan nobles, was endeavouring to win back the populace, 
another faction invited to Naples Henry Duke of Guise, whose House, 
through their Anjou ancestors, had ancient claims upon the Neapolitan 
monarchy. The Duke of Guise suddenly appeared in the city at the 
^ end of November, and at first took the hearts of the populace by storm. 
All the power of the French nation, thought the leaders, would now be 
on their side, and the belief was confirmed when a strong French fleet 
appeared in the offing. Guise was offered, and accepted, the position of 
Doge of an independent Naples, and for a few weeks all look^ hopeful. 
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But the Duke was unwise, and oifended his supporters by his hauteur; 
and the French fleet did nothing effective to help him. It was e^udent 
that Guise alone could never maintain his independence. Mazarin, 
indeed, had no wish to employ national resources in aggi-andising a 
subject House, and the French fleet had other work to do. The revolt 
had been dwindling by division since the death of Masaniello, and after 
drawing away Guise and his followers by a feint to Posilipo, Don Juan 
captured the city by a coup de main in February, 1648, the popular 
government of Naples being thus brought to an end, amidst cheers of 
“ Viva il Re ” from the mob, who yearned again for a real master. 

Personal and national troubles fell thick and fast upon Philip. The 
loss of Olivares, upon whom he had leaned so long, was terrible to 
him. Conquering his desire for idleness, he resolved for once to act 
the King, “ without human means,” as he wrote, “ but depending solely 
upon the Divine help, resolved to fulfil my duty as King, regardless 
of weariness ” ; and in pursuit of this resolve he travelled again, in 1643, 
to Aragon to animate a new attack against Catalonia. On his way 
he was induced to visit, in her convent at Agreda, the famous saintly 
nun Maria, upon whose wise and patient counsel he was thenceforward 
to depend in all things, and to whom alone in the world he bared his 
seared and suffering heart. MTiile Philip was \vith his army in 1643, 
his new-born activity and assumption of responsibility had resulted in 
his gaining considerable advantages over the French and Catalans ; and 
his forces had, under his personal command, recaptm-ed Lerida from 
la Motte. 

In 1644, when still in Saragossa, he was suddenly recalled to Madrid 
by the fatal illness of his wife, who died, to his great grief, before his 
arrival, September 28. She had been beloved by his people, and perhaps 
by himself, for, notwithstanding his unfaithfulness, she had borne him 
many children, of whom only two lived, Baltasar and Maria Teresa ; and 
nearly two months after her death he wrote : “ I am in the greatest 
state of trouble that can be, for I have lost in one person all I can lose 
in this life : and if I did not feel that God disposes for the best I know 
not what would become of me.” His principal solace now was Prince 
Baltasar, the stm’dy youngster with whose appearance Velasquez’ brush 
has made us so familiar. Anxious to indoctrinate him early in the 
science of government Philip carried the lad with him to Saragossa to 
receive the oath of allegiance from the Aragonese and Valencian Cortes 
in the autumn of 1 645. Once again the independent Cortes were stiff 
in their demands, but this time Philip had no obstinate Olivares by his 
side, and, though with grief and hesitation, he was obliged to give way 
with regard to the power of the Inquisition in Aragon. tVliilst the King 
was at Saragossa in October, 1646, his son fell iU. The grief-stricken 
father almost rebelled against Heaven at the prospect of losing him, 
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but prayer consoled him, and when the boy died (October 9) Philip 
■wrote : •“ I have lost my only son, whose presence alone comforted me 
in my sorrows. My consolation is that I feel God wishes to save me 

through these tribulations All I could do was to offer up this last 

blow as a sacrifice to Him, though it has broken my heart, and I know 
not yet whether it is not a dream.” 

Spain, like her King, was drinking the cup of sorrow to the dregs. 
The war in Germany went on without intermission, while Catalonia still 
drained the national resources to the utmost. The war with France on 
the Flemish frontier never ceased, and Spain had now really reached the 
end of her resources. At length, to the relief of the world, the Treaty 
was signed at Munster in January, 1648, which secured the recognition 
of Dutch independence by Spain, after an eighty years’ struggle against 
the inevitable. The bitter truth was now confessed, but too late to 
save Spain ; the dream of dominating Holland for the sake of the 
Catholic faith was dead. Spain thenceforward would not be needed to 
fight for the Emperor against his Protestant subjects, and, now that 
she was useless to him, she found herself without allies face to face with 
France. 

With a little further sacrific'e of pride on the part of Spain peace 
might, perhaps, have been made after the deaths of Louis XIII and 
Richelieu had placed Anne of Austria in power as Regent for her son 
Louis XIV ; but the lesson was hard to learn, and Melo, who had 
succeeded as Viceroy of Flandei-s, on the death of the Infante Ferdinand, 
had won some successes against the French. In May, 1643, however, 
young Conde gained over him the victory of Rocroi, which broke the 
spell surrounding that indomitable Spanish infantry whose valour and 
skill had made the Spanish empire. Thenceforward Spain was as de- 
cadent in land warfare as at sea. But still the war with France dragged 
on. Some attempts to patch up a peace were made in 1649 ; but the 
Spanish claims that France should surrender all her conquests doomed 
them to failure. Mazarin’s political troubles at home, however, were 
paralysing him also, and the bewildering changes of side of the great 
French generals, Turenne and Conde in particular, caused them tem- 
porarily to take the Spanish side against their own countrymen. The 
divisions in France were busily fomented by Spain, the aid of Conde 
brought some success to the Spanish arms in Flanders ; and in the battle 
of Valenciennes he and Don Juan of Austria defeated Tui-enne (July, 
1656). Moreover, friendly relations had sprung up between the English 
Commonwealth and Philip. The French, notwithstanding the relationship 
^’of the royal family with the Stewarts, had bid high for Cromwell’s 
friendship ; but for several yearn after the execution of Charles the 
Spanish connexion had been preferred by the English Protector. 
Cromwell’s demands upon Spain in return for an alliance had included 
the right to trade in the Spanish American colonies, the limitation of 
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tbe power of the Inquisition over English subjects, and the equalisa- 
tion of customs dues in Spain upon English and Spanish merchandise. 
Philip needed the alliance, but the old pride still stood in the way, and 
the demands of Cromwell were rejected. The sudden and treacherous 
attack upon Santo Domingo (April, 1655), the seiziu'e of Jamaica 
(May), and the capture and destruction of the Spanish silver fleet by 
Admiral Stayner (September, 1656), opened the eyes of the overburdened 
King of Spain to the danger that, while fighting the French on land 
he would have to face the English at sea; and in November, 1656, 
CromweU actually concluded an alliance with France. In April, 1657, 
Blake destroyed a large Spanish fleet off Vera Cruz. Whatever terms 
the French might impose upon him, it was at last clear to Philip that 
peace would have to be made ; but the negotiations, which had begun 
before the battle of Valenciennes and had been broken off in consequence 
of that victory, were resumed. While they were slowly dragging on the 
war in Flanders proceeded vigorously. The battle of Dunkirk or the 
Dunes (1658) in which Conde, Don Juan, and James Duke of York stood 
on the side of Spain, proved finally the terrible deterioration of the Spanish 
infantry, first demonstrated at Rocroi ; rapidly Oudenarde, Gravelines, 
Bergues, Dixmuyden, and other Spanish-Flemish towns fell into the hands 
of the French, and at last exhausted Spain had to humble herself, and 
make peace on terms dictated by her foe. The teims of the Peace of 
the Pyrenees (November, 1659) were hard; yet they might have been 
stiU harder but for the anxiety of Anne of Austria to many her son 
Louis XIV to her niece, Philip’s only daughter, Maria Teresa. Roussillon 
was to remain French, while Catalonia was, so far as the French were 
concerned, to be abandoned to Philip. Artois was surrendered to 
Louis XIV. The battle had been fought to the bitter end, and Spain’s 
impotence was patent to the world. 

Philip’s natural indolence had soon overcome his resolve to be his 
o\vn minister. Don Luis de Haro, his new favourite, was less corrupt 
and greedy than his predecessore, for there w'as now little or nothing 
left to seize, and he was not without ability as a diplomatist; but he 
had proved himself no match for Mazarin in negotiation, as at Elvas he 
had been no match for Meneses in the field. The principal honours of 
the peace were Haro’s, however, and the joy of Spaniards at the treaty 
passed all bounds. Sacrifices were forgotten, for now for the first time 
for over forty years Spain was free from foreign war. Haro was made 
Duke of Carpio and Prince of the Peace ; the betrothal of the Infanta 
in Madrid to Marshal de Grammont as his King’s proxy in the presence 
of sixty peers of France, surpassed all previous records of stateliness, and 
when in the following spring of 1660 the King and all his family and 
Comt slowly travelled through desolated Castile to the French frontier, 
to give his daughter to the young King whose sun rose as that of 
Philip sank, the stiff magnificence of the ceremonial was the last great 
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manifestation of a defeated and dying system. Two thousand mules 
were needed to carry the baggage, with seventy caparisoned horses and 
nine hundred saddle mules ; seventy state coaches carried the nobles, 
and eighteen horse litters were devoted to the ladies who followed the 
Infanta. Velvets, brocades, cloth of bullion, and cunning goldsmiths’ 
work, gloves, perfumes and laces, such as only Spain could produce, 
burdened seventy-five sumpter mules, for the use of the future Queen of 
France ; but when the Infanta had been surrendered on the historic islet 
of Pheasants, in the Bidassoa, and Philip and his host of courtiers wended 
their way homeward, their dark doublets and stiff golillas had grown 
old-fashioned in their eyes, and the lank hair clear of their projecting 
collars seemed antiquated and uncouth, by the side of the fiizzled curls 
and piled periwigs of the French nobles and the elegance of their wide- 
skirted coats of embroidered brocade and their dainty lace cravats. 

The war in Catalonia had continued; but, with the capture of 
Tortosa by Philip’s troops in 1650, and the capitulation of Barcelona, 
after a terrible siege of fifteen months, in October, 1652, the revolt 
so far as the Catalans themselves were concerned was practically at 
an end. The French, however, had fought on in the north of the 
province against Don Juan and Mortara, Philip’s best general ; but 
with the Peace of the Pyrenees this war also ended, to the content even 
of the Catalans, who were heartily tired of war and of their French 
masters. In the attempts to recover Portugal Philip had been more 
unfortunate. In 1658 the Spanish frontier stronghold of Badajoz was 
closely beleaguered by the Portuguese, and a desperate effort was made 
to relieve it by the favourite, Haro. His approach caused the Portu- 
guese to abandon the siege and recross the frontier, whither Haro 
followed them, only to be routed ignominiously at Elvas in January, 
1659, and himself to join in the panic-stricken sauve qui pent which 
ensued. But with the pacification of Catalonia and the Peace of the 
Pyrenees Philip was able to make a serious attempt to reconquer his 
lost kingdom. Early in 1661 Don Juan, with 20,000 men, crossed 
the border from Estremadura, while another Spanish force somewhat 
smaller invaded Portugal from the north. The Portuguese troops, 
with an English auxiliary force under Schomberg, though fewer than 
the Spanish, succeeded in holding Don Juan at bay ; and in Madiid 
Haro, as Don Juan said through jealousy, refused or neglected to send 
the reinforcements which the Prince demanded. The civil dissensions 
in Portugal enabled Don Juan in 1662-S to oven-un the Alemtejo ; 
but in June, 1663, Schomberg met the Spaniards near Evora, which 
they had captured, and utterly routed them with ten’ible loss, in spite 
of Don Juan’s gallantry. But still the surrender of Portugal was too 
bitter a humiliation for Philip to accept, and the war drugged on. 
Don Juan was recalled, for there wei'e new currents against him in 
hladrid now, though Haro was dead; and Count Carucena with a fresh 
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army attacked Villa Vicjosa. Marialva and Schomberg, with superior 
strength, came to the rescue, and were met by Caracena in June, 1665. 
After eight horn’s of hand-to-hand struggle the Spaniards suffered a 
crushing disaster, losing all their guns and two-thirds of their men. It 
was the last effort. Philip could do no more ; and, though he never 
formally recognised the independence of Portugal, even this humiliation 
was inevitable for his successor. 

Spain had in Philip’s reign not lost so much in actual territory — ^for 
with the exception of Portugal, Roussillon, and Artois, her possessions 
had remained practically intact after forty years of war — as in prestige, 
in initiative, and, above all, in her belief in herself. The disillusionment 
that had crept over the King had equally paralysed his people, and from 
similar causes. Pride alone was now the sustaining power, not, as it had 
been, a fervent faith in personal and national selection. This pride, 
which upheld inflated pretensions without the power to enforce them, 
fostered the love of sulky magnificence which was the note of the reign, 
together with the scorn of labour. Of this tendency idle display 
■without gaiety, which in Philip’s time had become a perfect craze, was 
a natural consequence ; and the social decadence and decline of morality, 
side by side with abject devotion, which characterised both the monarch 
and his people, were the inevitable outcome of a conviction that Spain 
was now selected for special suffering. Religion had little to do with the 
conduct of daily life. Sins constantly repeated were constantly repented 
in sackcloth and ashes. The agonising remorse of the King for the 
frivolities and immoralities into which his weakness betrayed him, did 
not deter him from again falling at the next temptation ; and there is 
ample reason for believing that the majority of his people viewed their 
moral and social transgressions as he viewed his own. 

Like some other stages of the histoi-y of Spain, this period of rapid 
declension in sincerity and endeavour- coincided with one of great brilliancy 
in litei-ature and art. Philip’s new pleasure palace of Buen Retiro in 
IMadrid, built for him by Olivares as a place where royal state might 
be somewhat relaxed from the grim austerity of the Alcazar, was a 
centre of culture, wit, and poesy, where, in a dilettante society round 
a dilettante King, every courtier who could spin a verse or coin an 
epigram was sure of a hearing. The Spanish stage was never so brilliant 
or so fashionable as it was when Philip reigned. It was a time when 
Lope de Vega, Calderon, Tirso de Molina, Montalban, and Moreto, were 
bewitching Spain and providing plots which were later, in French garb, 
to pervade the theatres of the world. Philip and his first wife were 
constant patrons of the two theatres of the capital — the inner courtyards 
of houses, in which the rooms looking upon the enclosed space served as 
private boxes, whilst the ground accommodated the mass of spectators. 
Philip’s love for comedies extended to comedians. His infidelities with 
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actresses were public, and set the fashion for his courtiers, with the 
consequence that brawls and assassinations in and after stage perform- 
ances were common. In the Buen Retiro itself play-acting and literary 
contests constantly went on, in which the royal family took part ; and it 
was said the King himself wrote plays under the pseudonym of Un 
ingmio de esta Corte for representation upon his own stage. Nor was 
the drama the only form of literatime fashionable. Quevedo was a 
privileged genius who could, and did, write scathing and witty satires, 
but was for many years in high favour with Philip. Velez de Guevara 
and a dozen smaller men were penning stories filled with malicious 
humoin- reflecting the foibles of the decadent society, portrayed for us to 
the life in El Gran Tacam, and El Diablo Cojueloi and, at second 
hand, in GU Bias de Santillana and The Bachelor of Salamanca. With 
such a King and such a Coiuf, alike saturated with literary preciosity, it 
is not surprising that idlers and adventm’ers of all sorts should have aimed 
at advancement by the writing of eccentric satires in prose and verse; and 
that failing of success in their efibrts, many lived by their wits as best they 
might, cheating, swindling, and cozening. 

That such was the case in Madrid is recorded by every visitor at the 
time. The main amusement of the people was the dull, aimless parading 
in carriages up and down the Calle Mayor in the winter and the river- 
bed in summer. WTrere the rich crowded the birds of prey gathered. 
In vain laws were passed forbidding the ostentatious riding in coaches, 
except with strict limitations ; in vain decrees were published prohibit- 
ing women from dressing outrageously, and covering their faces in the 
streets ; the parade, where nobles and thieves jostled with masked women, 
continued unchecked to the scandal of all. Spanish women, from being 
retiring and modest, as in a semi-oriental country, became shamefully 
fiee ; and at the end of the reign of Philip IV, in spite of all regulations 
and penalties, there were said to be 30,000 professional prostitutes in 
Madrid ; and no woman took oftence at being accosted by strangers in 
the street. The two playhouses were constantly crowded in the daytime 
with artisans ; and even working people wore swords and imitated the 
dress and demeanoirr of gentlemen. SnuS-taking and the wearing of 
large black- rimmed goggles were the fashion, as savouring of literature ; 
and everywhere was pretence, affectation, sloth, and debauchery. The 
streets of the capitals were filthy beyond belief. There was no attempt 
at drainage of any sort, the garbage and refuse being simply cast into 
the roadways to rot and fester. 

Amidst this unpromising environment wit, fancy, and art flourished 
with an over-florid luxuriance which portended decay. Not only was 
Philip the great patron of poetry and the drama, but also a discrimin- 
ating lover of pictorial art. Madrid in his day was the acknowledged 
emporium of rare and beautiful objects in all the arts. Philip’s nobles 
vied with himself in the collections of art treasures from Italy, Germany, 
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France, and Flanders ; and, thanks to the patronage of the King, Spain 
developed in his day two schools of painting which have retained the 
despairing admiration of art-lovers to the present day. "VNTien the Prince 
of Wales visited Madrid, “he collected wth remarkable zeal all the 
paintings that could he had, valuing and paying for them at excessive 
prices,” and he and Philip in their presents to each other included some 
precious gems of art. When the Commonwealth sold King Charles’ 
pictures, Philip, through his agents in London, hastened to buy some of 
the best of them, which may still be seen at Madrid. But it was not 
only as a collector of paintings that Philip shone. His friendship and 
patronage throughout his life to one of the great artists of the world, 
Velasquez, encouraged the development of the master’s genius from the 
severe early paintings inspired by Pacheco and Greco, through the 
opulent freedom of Rubens’ influence and that of the gi-eat Italians, to 
the full perfection of the School of Madrid, of which Velasquez was the 
supreme exponent, A sovereign who fostered the art of Velasquez and 
Zurbaran, of Murillo and Ribera, and who by his liberal patronage and 
admiration led to the creation of the finest works of the Schools of 
Madrid and Seville, has some claim to the gratitude of mankind. 

So long as his son Baltasar had lived Philip had resisted all 
suggestions that he should marry a second wife, but the death of his 
heir left no Spanish male successor to the throne ; and, at the suggestion 
of the Emperor, Philip in 1649 married his niece Mariana of Austria. 
She was a girl hardly over fifteen, eager for pl^^rsure and overflowing 
with life, but scheming and self-seeking from the first. To the heavy, 
lethargic, disillusioned man whom she married she could bring neither 
solace nor counsel ; but she bore a son to him seven years after the 
maniage, who promised at least to secure the succession. The child, 
however, died at the age of four in 1661, and again the bereaved father 
was plunged in despair, convinced, “ that it is because I have grievously 
offended God that He sends me these punishments for my sins.” But 
soon another son, Charles, came to console him. The astrologers and 
saintly seers predicted for the child a happy, glorious life; for the 
omens combined in his favour. Alas ! they were all wrong ; for he 
was well-nigh a monstrosity in his degeneracy, and consummated the 
ruin of his country before he died of senile decay at the age of 
forty. With this poor weakling as his heir Philip’s prospects in his last 
days were darkened. His stolid pride of place forbade, as it had done 
all his life, an open demonstration of his grief. But the dull earthy 
face grew ever more despairing, and his melancholy more profound. The 
rumour ran that the King was bewitched, and the Inquisition was busy 
persecuting the poor wretches who were supposed to have cast the spell 
upon him. The witchery that was killing him was bodily decay and 
spiritual depression. “ I want no more health, or anything else, than 
shall be foi' God’s service,” he wrote in the last year of his life, “ only 
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that His holy will be executed upon me.” In September, 1665, six 
months. afl«r this was written, he fell gravely iU. The first step taken 
to aid him was a curious one. The Inquisitor-General and the King’s 
confessor approached his bed and asked to be shown a small bag of 
sacred relics he wore. After the contents had been inspected the bag 
was restored, and the ecclesiastics then went to the church of Atocha 
and blunt “an old black-letter book of witchcraft, some printed 
portraits of his Majesty stuck through with pins, and other things.” 
This having been done, medical remedies were resorted to, but with as 
little effect. Already the Court was divided into two jarring factions, 
that of the Queen and that of Don Juan of Austria ; and of Philip “ the 
Great ” on his death-bed small heed was taken ; for each faction was 
looking for its rising sun. So little decency, indeed, was observed that 
the rival ecclesiastics wrangled noisily over the death-bed, until they 
were expelled from the chamber. On September 17, 1665, just before 
dawn, Philip breathed his last ; and for the man who had been flattered 
as a demi-god all his life few tears were shed by the courtiers whom he had 
loaded with honours. The corpse of Philip, theatrical to the last, with 
painted hands and face, and in the rich garments he wore in life, lay 
under a canopy of state, “ in the great room in his palace at Madrid 
where they used to act plays”; whilst Mariana, mistress of Spain in 
right of the semi -imbecile now called King, triumphed over Don Juan, 
whom his father had angrily refused to see on his death-bed, The evils 
that had ruined Spain had originated long before Philip IV was bom, 
and only a hero and a genius could have averted the catastrophe of the 
country. Philip was neither. He was only an overburdened, indolent 
man, with vicious tastes, a weak will, and a tender conscience. To this 
combination was due the descent of Spain like an avalanche, bearing 
with it to despairing extinction the last degenerate scion of the Spanish 
Habsburgs and the splendid inheritance of the Emperor Charles V. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PAPAL POLICY, 1590-1648. 

Sixtus V had died in August, 1590, filled with hatred against Spain; 
his energy, which nothing else had been able to destroy, paralysed by 
the fear of that nation. He was followed to the grave, in the space of 
a year and a half, by three Popes, who bade farewell to life immediately 
after their election; and in January, 1592, a fourth was chosen — Cardinal 
Ippolito Aldobrandini, who took the name of Clement VIII. He was 
a son of the Silvestro Aldobrandini who had fled fi’om Florence in 1531, 
when the Medici were restored through the arms of Spain, and who had 
ingratiated himself with Paul IV, when that Pope was venturing to make 
war upon the House of Habsburg. But Spain had since established her 
supremacy in Italy so firmly that the newly-elected Pope was forced to 
renounce the tradition of his exiled Florentine House, and to accept un- 
reservedly the position which the Cabinet of Madrid had gained in the 
Apennine Peninsula. He did this at first with uncompromising firmness, 
but in the later years of his pontificate with a circumspection so subtle 
that he contrived to satisfy even the enemies of Spain. This effect he 
was perfectly able to create, because he had only to look on while the 
Government of Madrid drifted little by little towards the complete 
disablement of its own power. 

But what was the actual position of this power when Philip II was 
overtaken by death in September, 1598.? In Italy it could scarcely have 
been more favourable : Sicily, Naples, and Milan were in the vmdisputed 
possession of Spain, the Grand Duke of Tuscany not ill-disposed towards 
her, the Dukes of Parma and Savoy her vassals, the Duke of Urbino 
a pensioner of the Court of Madrid; the College of Cardinals con- 
tained other Spanish pensioners in considerable numbers; obedience, 
either purchased or compelled, was to be found everywhere, and nowhere 
an independent State, unless it were Venice, who kept guard over her 
own sovereignty, leaving the rest of Italy to its fate. But a glance aV' 
the countries of Europe north of the Alps makes it clear that Philip II 
had obtained the reverse of what he wanted. The Armada sent by 
him against England was annihilated, and Elizabeth’s position newly 
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strengthened ; the Peace of Vervins had dissipated the vision which he 
had persistently followed of winning for his House the crown of France ; 
and the war which he had waged for many years with the Netherlands — 
a war in which he had sacrificed well-nigh 200 million ducats and 300,000 
men — was handed on, still unfinished, to his successor, with lamentable 
results for Spain. The Netherlands had by means of that war acquired 
commerce and wealth, virtual independence and maritime power ; Spain 
had brought home nothing but poverty and bankruptcy. AU these 
things implied a lesson for the Italians themselves, and, above aU, for 
the Popes — that they too might venture to relax somewhat in their 
obedience to Spanish rule and Clement VIII well knew how to effect 
such a transition. 

In this he succeeded by means of a policy of consistent moderation, 
favoured by the general condition of European affairs. In spite of the 
peace which prevailed between France and Spain, the opposition between 
their respective interests had not ceased to smoulder; and, without 
actually fanning it into flame, Clement contrived to turn it to his 
advantage. This is most distinctly apparent from the signal success 
which he achieved with respect to FeiTara. His predecessors, Sixtus IV, 
Julius II, and Clement VII, had cast covetous eyes upon that duchy; he 
succeeded in winning what they bad merely desired. As a matter of 
fact, the occasion was not one which demanded any particular skill or 
effort. Both the purely platonic attachment of Spain for the Duke and 
the eagerly-promised assistance of France against him were turned to 
advantage by Clement, to help him in carrying through without bloodshed 
his design of conquering Ferrara. Even the long-blunted weapon of 
excommunication proved still effectual, and frightened the Duke, who 
was not remarkably brave, into consenting to the addition of Ferrara 
to the States of the Church. 

Pope Clement VIII lighted upon a choice which was in every respect 
an excellent one, when he committed the management of State affairs to 
his nephew, Cardinal Pietro Aldobrandini. This Cardinal had already, 
in the matter of the conquest of Ferrara, proved his value as a nego- 
tiator of peace, and incidentally as a legacy-himter on his oum behalf. 
He showed himself, moreover, adroit enough to steer his own vessel 
safely to harbour, avoiding the conflicting currents which flowed headlong 
from France and Spain, and to take care at the same time that the 
cargo consigned to her by the House of Aldobrandini should come to no 
harm. Though this nephew of the Pope was delighted to see Henry IV 
providing himself with a French party in Rome by the distribution of 
pensions, he soon allowed dispassionate reflexion to take the place of 
'delight. Both he and other kinsmen of Pope Clement obeyed his orders 
m spuming Spanish and French pensions alike, they did so only in 
theory, and in practice hit upon the compromise that the pensions were 
not to be paid to them, but to be placed to their credit — what was 
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Paul P’s qtiaiTel with Venice. 

a monitory letter, gave the Seigniory 27 days’ grace, after the expiration 
of which, if his injunction had not been obeyed, he would put Doge and 
Senate under his ban, and lay his interdict on all the territory of the 
Republic. When the Seigniory, disregarding the papal threats, persisted 
in their obstinacy, Paul pronounced his ban and ordained the interdict. 
From May, 1606, until April 21, 1607, the Seigniory did all that lay 
in their power to defeat the Pope’s endeavour to intimidate them by the 
severest means which the Church had at her command. The ban was 
treated as non-existent, as being illegal, and the interdict was disregarded 
as equally subversive of the law. The Government was powerful enough 
to curb its clergy, and to bind them down, with more or less forcible com- 
pulsion, to the performance of all their sacred functions, as though there 
were no interdict in existence. A decree of banishment was issued and 
summarily executed against the Jesuits, who refused to obey the orders of 
the Seigniory. In Venice they set themselves to keep the management 
of the affairs of the State, in spite of ban and interdict, and in spite of 
an otherwise feeble opposition, in the ranks of the nobles ; in Rome it 
behoved the Pope and his supporters to take serious counsel with them- 
selves, whether and by what means the resistance of the Republic could 
be overcome. 

It became every day more obvious that, since spiritual weapons were 
of no avail, the subjection of the Seigniory to the papal authority could 
only be obtained by means of a war. But it was a difficult problem 
where to find means even to open hostilities. Both sides began to look 
round for allies. The Spaniards, who felt the independence of Venice to 
be a thorn in their o’svn flesh, came first into consideration, and Count 
Fuentes, the Spanish governor of Milan, actually made preparations for 
an attack upon the Venetian territory, keeping back certain troops at 
his disposal instead of despatching them to the Netherlands, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the Spaniards there and to the contentment of the 
Dutch. But at Madrid the question whether the Venetian ambassador, 
being under an interdict, ought to attend mass, was inflated into a 
matter of State; and the King, whose thoughts ran more upon the 
Immaculate Conception of the Virgin than on any problem of politics, 
lost no time about declaring that he sided with the Pope. But his 
partisanship went no further than words, and did not extend to the 
furnishing of airxiliary troops against Venice. Philip III, influenced by 
his peace-loving minister Lerma, took the side of the Pope precisely 
as James I of England took that of Venice ; neither King hesitated to 
declare himself thus far, while both were chary of confirming the assurance 
by action. 

The behaviour of Henry IV of France was entirely different. He 
deceived neither the Pope nor the Seigniory with promises, and allowed 
no one to fathom his opinion on the question as to which of the two 
was in the right. He thus contrived to be accepted as a mediator in 
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both Roman and Venetian circles, and to bring about, by his intervention, 
the adjustment of the quarrel. Cardinal Joyeuse, sent by him to Italy, 
concluded the agreement in Venice, although de Castro, the Spanish 
ambassador there, did not always support and frequently hindered him. 
As must inevitably happen in such ca.«:es, the parties who agreed upon a 
reconciliation were obliged to depart a little from their original standpoint; 
the two priests whose restoration the Pope had required were handed 
over by the Seigniory to Cardinal Joyeuse, with the reservation that the 
Republic in no way prejudiced, by this act of surrender, her right of citing 
ecclesiastics before a secular tribunal, and Joyeuse thereupon delivered 
up the pair to the papal commissary. The laws of which Paul V had 
demanded the repeal remained in full force, and Venice only promised 
that in. the execution of these laws she would conduct herself with her 
accustomed piety. Absolution from the interdict, the binding force 
of which was categorically denied by the Seigniory, was either not 
pronounced at all or pronounced in a quite illusory manner : it is said 
that Cardinal Joyeuse, appearing before the Seigniory, kept his hand 
concealed under his biretta, making the sign of the cross unperceived, 
and that this was to be taken as the revocation of the ban. The Seigniory 
would not at any price, in spite of the most urgent solicitations, agree to 
the readmission of the Jesuits, who had been banished from Venice, and 
Venetian territory remained forbidden ground to that Order for the 
succeeding half-century. 

In the history of the struggle which came thus to an end, the towering 
Bgure of the Servite monk, Fra Paolo Sarpi, stands out conspicuously to 
the eyes of later generations. It was he who inspired, and by his vigorous 
polemic writings repeatedly upheld, the resolutions formed in the matter 
by the Venetian Government. The hatred of the Roman Church was 
concentrated on him ; and not later than in the autumn of the same year 
which brought the struggle to a close there were sent forth, not by the 
Pope, but by his nephew, Cardinal Scipio Borghese, assassins at whose 
stealthy hand Sarpi nearly lost his life. They then took refuge in the 
house of the papal Nuncio, who doubtless facilitated their escape into 
the States of the Church. The fugitives found in the papal territory shelter 
and even financial assistance ; and it was not until a year had elapsed 
after their attempted crime that the Pope ordered them to be arrested. 

It was, however, mideniable that the experience which Paul V had 
gained in his quarrel with Venice served him as a lesson. His attitude 
from that time forth was one of more moderation, and was notably 
characterised by a subtle caution — in fact, by mistrust, in the direction 
yf Spain. It may be regarded as higlily probable that on the occasion of 
the great plot to destroy Venice, which was made and stifled in 1618, the 
Duke of Osuna, Spanish Viceroy of Naples, and Bedmar, the Spanish 
ambassador accredited to the Seigniory, had a hand in the game ; but no 
sane judge of these transactions coidd assert or imagine that Paul V and 
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Powers combined to induce — in case of necessity to compel — the House 
of Habsburg to surrender the Grisons passes. 

There was thus imminent upon Italian soil a war between Catholic 
Powers, which could not be welcome to the Protestants. At first it was 
deferred by negotiations, which led to a Franco-Spanish agreement : the 
two Cabinets again took up the scheme by the help of which they had 
tried, as early as the time of Paul V, and now tried again, to arrive at an 
understanding. They resolved to await the adjustment of the contro- 
versy by the Pope, and to request that he would nominally take into 
his own keeping the fortresses of the Valtelline and tlie Grisons then 
occupied by Spaniards and Austrians, by putting into them garrisons of 
his own papal troops. Gregory XV and the Cardinal-nephew acceded 
to the request. The necessary soldiery were recruited in the Roman 
territory and their command entrusted to the Pope’s brother ; he led his 
force to the point where the Spaniards — and, after some reluctance on 
the part of the Archduke Leopold, the Austrians also — actually yielded 
to them the strongholds which they had evacuated. The dissension in 
the Catholic camp seemed to be happily ended; but it was soon to break 
out afresh, and to lead to sixteen years of deadly struggle for the 
possession of the Valtelline. Gregory XV lived long enough to see the 
papal standards waving in the High Alps. Upon his death, which 
followed shortly afterwards, Cardinal MafFeo Barberini was elected Pope, 
in August, 1623, and took the name of Urban VIII. 

Eight months after this election an event happened which was epoch- 
making for the whole of Europe. On April 26, 1624, the Conseil du Roi 
admitted among its members Richelieu — that instrument of fate who 
in France overthrew the Huguenots, who in Germany helped to raise up 
the Prote.stants, and by indirect and secret ways or even by open force 
hastened the downfall of Spain, and lowered the domineering position of 
the House of Habsburg. Within the comparatively short space of time 
which had elapsed since the death of Gregory XV, the compromise 
which had been made and acted upon with regard to the Valtelline had 
proved itself to be fraudulent. The papal garrisons quartered in the 
foidresses of the Valtelline had steadily dwindled aw'ay, and the con- 
sequent gaps in their ranks had been gradually filled by Spaniards, 
The new Pope grudged the money which went to the troops which he 
had allowed to be despatched on this errand ; he would have liked Spain 
to furnish their pay, and he actually made proposals for replacing the 
unsatisfactory compromise by a permanent arrangement. These pro- 
posals, however, suited neither France nor the Venetians, and Richelieu 
resolved on a fresh move. He concerted with Venice an armed rising, 
with the object of wresting the Valtelline from Spanish influence. BK' 
despatched the Marquis de Coeuvres to Switzerland, where, supplied with 
funds by France and Venice, he induced the Protestant cantons to furnish 
some 1000 men ; these first prevailed on the Austrians under Archduke 
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Leopold to quit the Grisons, and then de Coeuvres, reinforced by 
French troops, marched over the mountains to the Valtelline, where he 
was supplied by the Venetians with heavy artillery for a siege. No 
sooner were the first shots fired than the papal troops and the Spaniards 
who were with them abandoned all the fortified places of the valley, 
which before the end of the year (1624) was placed under the protection 
of the King of France, in conformity with the agreement made between 
France, Venice, Savoy and the Grisons; the Valtelline and the passes 
of the Alps were thus secured against occupation by Spain. 

Pope Urban, who showed himself later to be above any suspicion of 
a partiality towards Spain, was on this occasion sorely displeased with the 
French for having driven his troops out of the Valtelline as though they 
were Turks or heretics. And according to the latest researches it is 
scarcely to be doubted that he had his revenge upon them. For the 
notorious Treaty of Monzon, concluded in March, 1626, whereby France 
basely turned her back on her allies, Venice, Savoy, and the Grisons, was 
a piece of work — carried through by an overstepping of authority on 
the part of the French envoy du Fargis — ^which was contrived by Urban; 
and in fact he expressly designated it as his o^vn work to one of his 
nuncios. Richelieu was compelled by the Catholic party at Court to 
acquiesce in the agreement made at Monzon, and to abandon the allies 
of France. It was an act of treachery, dictated to him on that occasion 
by the Pope. 

The events arising out of the Treaty of Monzon followed one another 
in constant succession. The Treaty pronounced a decision nearly affect- 
ing the Valtelline — that the right of crossing the passes belonged to 
Spain equally with France ; a purely nominal prerogative of the Grisons 
over the Valtelline (where only Catholics were to be tolerated) was to 
continue, and the fortresses of the Valtelline were to be given up again 
to the Pope. The people of the Grisons, however, scorned to make use 
of the formal prerogative adjudged to them ; the Venetians and the 
French commanded by de Coeuvres vacated the Valtelline territory ; the 
Spaniards might at any moment occupy it; and the Pope hesitated as to 
the vindication of his right to garrison it. Before this treaty, an open 
war between France and Spain had been in sight, but by means of this 
agreement the enmity was replaced by mutual advances fraught with 
far-reaching consequences. The secondary and small States of the 
Italian peninsula were now given over, without hope of recovery, to the 
hegemony of Spain, which was strengthened by the understanding with 
France; in the latter country Richelieu was proceeding to strengthen 
the royal authority, for he meant to force the Huguenots to bow beneath 

and to strip them of all political power. For the United Provinces 
the treaty which they had concluded with France at Compiegne in June, 
1624, had become worthless, and they were obliged to carry on the 
struggle tor their existence under disheartening circumstances, since 
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Spain was secured by the Treaty of Monzon from any thwarting of her 
plans. Finally, in Germany the Catholic Reaction took a loftier flight 
than ever before, when the King of Denmark, whom at precisely the 
critical moment the subsidies promised by France had failed, suffered a 
defeat, and the Imperial troops forced their way irresistibly to the shores 
of the Baltic and the North Sea. This turn of events in Germany 
opened to Urban VIII the prospect not only of the ultimate defeat of 
Protestantism but also of material advantage. 

And both these prospects seemed to draw nearer and nearer, as the 
German Catholics hastened to make capital out of their victories. Step 
by step they succeeded in ousting the Protestants in the Empire from the 
just and legally recognised position which they had held since 1555, 
in accordance with the Religious Peace of Augsburg. Rome had been 
obliged to submit to this Peace, but had never consented to it : one 
Pope, Paul IV, had even requested the Emperor Charles V and his 
brother King Ferdinand to declare the Religious Peace null and void, 
and had at the same time released them from their oath to keep it. 
Now, it had becojue an established principle that there was no need to 
observe towards heretics promises assured to them by a fundamental 
law of the Empire. In 1627 the Emperor Ferdinand II issued a formal 
edict, in which he proclaimed that Protestants were no longer to be 
tolerated in his kingdom of Bohemia, and in the following year he 
extended the force of this edict to the rest of the hereditary dominions 
of Austria. And in the rest of Germany the Catholic Reaction, which 
called itself the New Reformation and is more appropriately known as the 
Coimter-reformation, was carried on with cold ruthlessness. These pro- 
ceedings, carried on in defiance of all equity and all hitherto acknow- 
ledged rights, culminated in the Edict of Restitution published in 1629, 
which constrained the Protestant States to give back to the Catholic 
Church all the ecclesiastical property that had come into their possession 
dm-ing the last seventy-four years. A new source of enrichment was 
thus opened to this Church ; and there was no doubt that Rome meant 
to have her share in the wealth of the national Churches subordinated to 
herself. From this it is easy to understand the action of Urban in 
addressing briefs to the Emperor, in which he expressed approval of the 
Edict of Restitution and could not say enough in its praise ; it is less 
comprehensible how upon a subsequent occasion, when Gustavus Adolphus 
had entered upon his triumphal march tlirough Germany and became 
associated with the very obvious hostility on the part of the Pope 
towards the House of Habsburg, the same Urban could deny that he 
had ever given his consent to the Edict of Restitution, stating how 
he had informed the Consistory of Cardinals that this edict did mfln. 
correspond to his conception of affairs. 

Even before the publication of the edict, which had for its aim the 
despoiling of the Protestants, another i-e.splendent hope had arisen for 
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Catholicism. Richelieu, desirous of subduing the Huguenots of La 
Rochelle and thus baffling the plans of Charles I and Buckingham, who 
were making overtures to them, succeeded in concluding, on April 20, 
1627, a Franco-Hispauo-papal treaty, planning the invasion and in 
fact the dismemberment of England. This idea appears to have been 
originally suggested by Urban, and Richelieu merely acted upon the 
suggestion, while Olivares, the minister of King Philip IV, declared 
his assent. In any case, the treaty was concluded, and, had it been 
crowned with success, would have resulted in the restoration of the 
Catholic religion in England. Besides this, as we are told on no uncertain 
authority, Ireland was, in case the undertaking prospered, to have been 
made over to the Pope, as his sovereign property, which he could give 
in fief to whomsoever he would. The scheme was not ill-devised and 
shaped, although it came to nothing — an indication from which we may 
judge to what extent the united Powers of Catholicism trusted in their 
strength. 

It was not only Protestantism which was threatened with'the utmost 
danger from the overthrow which these Powers had prepared, or W'ere 
about to prepare, for the followers of the Gospel : the whole of modem 
civilisation and the continuoirs development of learning would have been 
forcibly stopped, and that for no short time, had the Catholic Reaction 
been finally victorious. The clearest possible proof of this is found in 
the cruel treatment to which Rome, by order of Urban VIII, subjected 
one of the greatest of speculative thinkers, Galileo Galilei. The wider 
the field which would have been won for the Inquisition on the Continent, 
the more effectively would it have set itself to oppose — not only 
astronomical truth. 

But the artificial edifice of the coalition of Catholic Powers began to 
totter, just when it seemed most securely placed. In Germany, shortly 
after the Edict of Restitution had been issued, many Catholic States re- 
volted from the Emperor, whose heightened authority, together with the 
extortions of Wallenstein’s soldiers, led even Catholic Princes to look 
round for deliverance from the danger which threatened their in- 
dependence, while Maximilian of Bavaria himself joined the aggrieved 
party and began to compare his own ill fortune with the good fortune 
of the House of Habsbm'g. In France Richelieu, engaged in the siege 
of La Rochelle, nevertheless kept in mind the main task of his political 
life — the purpose of making war upon Spain and the Emperor; and 
scarcely had La Rochelle fallen before he determined to oppose the 
Spanish policy in Italy. Pope Urban met him half-way, or rather was 
beforehand with him. He stirred up France against Spain, and urged 
King Louis XIII to despatch an army over the Alps without delay : he, 
the Pope, would himself reinforce it with his troops and take his part in 
the struggle for the freedom of Italv. The camp of the Catholic States, 
which had forced heresy to yield one position after another, had itself 
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become the scene of unconcealed discord, for which no remedy was found 
during the remainder of the Thirty Years’ War. 

The motive that prompted the Pope to range himself on the side of 
France was the struggle for the Mantuan succession, which was assuming 
a more and more threatening aspect. The elder line of the House of 
Gonzaga had died out at the close of the year 1627 with Vincent II, 
Duke of Mantua, who had acknowledged as his successor in the dukedom 
Charles di Gonzaga, Duke of Nevers and Rethel, then resident in France. 
This Duke of Nevers, actually the nearest agnate to the succession, was a 
peer of France, a favourite of Louis XIII and personally devoted to the 
French cause : his father had fought at St Quentin against Philip II and 
Charles V. There was enough reason in this to make him imdesirable in 
the eyes of the Courts of Madrid and Vienna. The Emperor, however, 
when it was made known to him that Nevers had taken possession of 
Mantua, maintained an attitude of extreme reserve. Spain took the 
opposite com'se, and did not long hesitate to conclude an alliance with 
the Duke erf Savoy, who was raising a claim to Montferrat, a dependency 
of Mantua. Spanish troops were sent out from the Milanese and the 
siege of Casale, the stronghold of Montferrat, followed. No onlooker in 
his senses could have doubted for a moment that the Emperor would 
support the warlike action of Spain. As overlord of the Imperial fiefs, 
Mantua and Montferrat, Ferdinand II, in the first instance, tried legal 
action, by placing both duchies under sequestration. Nevers, in the 
hope of bringing about an arrangement, sent his son to Vienna, where 
he hoped to gain the favour of the Empress, herseK a Gonzaga. But, 
almost simultaneously with the arrival of young Nevers in Vienna, there 
arrived a protest from the Spanish Governor of Milan, objecting to the 
reception by Ferdinand of an enemy of King Philip IV. The protest 
took effect ; the Prince was only once received, and that in secret, by 
the Empress, while the Emperor only granted him an audience of leave 
after his recall had been notified from Mantua. Ferdinand II had on 
this occasion allowed his attitude to be dictated to him by Don Gonzalez 
de Cordoba, the Spanish Governor in the Milanese. At about the same 
time the Pope, through his nuncio, made offers of mediation in Vienna, 
but found his efforts fritile, as Spain naturally wished them to be. 

In the meantime an event had occurred which gave an entirely 
different turn to the whole situation. La Rochelle had suri’endered, on 
October 30, 1628, and Richelieu had his hands free. During the winter 
months he contented himself indeed with negotiations; but directly 
afterwards he set the King on the march, at the head of the flower of 
the French army, from Grenoble over Mont Genevre to Italy. At Susa, 
which the French took after a short resistance, the Prince of Piedmont 
was compelled to subscribe to a treaty, the terms of which bound his 
father, the Duke of Savoy, to break with Spain. The Spaniards in 
consequence raised the siege of Casale ; and Richelieu made an alliance 
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with Venice and Nevers, but not with tbe Pope, who had promised to 
join their league, but deferred his final decision. The dilatoriness of 
Urban VIII was on this occasion dictated by prudence ; for no sooner 
had Richelieu gone back with his French troops over the Alps to com- 
plete the subjugation of the Huguenots in Languedoc, than Spain and 
the Emperor gathered themselves together for a more energetic attack. 
Spinola was made Governor of Milan, and the Emperor sent a considerable 
body of troops from Germany over the passes of the Grisons into Italy, 
where they immediately opened hostilities against Venice and Mantua. 
The Pope would have been powerless to withstand them, if his treaty of 
alliance with France had already been ratified. 

In the next year (1630) the French, led by Richelieu, appeared again 
in Italy, and took from the Duke of Savoy, who had fallen away to the 
side of Spain, the stronghold of Pinerolo, the sally-port which permanently 
secured to them the way to Piedmont. But they could not prevent the 
defeat of their allies at Valeggio, nor the seizure by the Imperial troops 
of Mantua, which for full three days was piUaged without mercy. 
Closely considered, the whole bloody business in Upper Italy amounted 
to an episode of which the final decision was found north of the Alps 
and rested with the House of Habsburg. 

The net from which the Emperor Ferdinand II was unable to extri- 
cate himself was woven by Richelieu and the Venetian Government, 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and the Pope. It has now been exposed to the 
light of day, and we can distinguish the various threads w’hich made its 
meshes. So early as the autumn of 1629 the mediation of France had 
brought about a truce, which suspended hostilities between Poland and 
Sweden for the next six years; and the way was thus opened for Gustavus 
Adolphus to make war upon the Emperor. In July, 1630, the Venetian 
ambassador, Advise Contarini, in the French camp at St Jean de Maurienne 
in Savoy, signed the treaty whereby France and the Republic pledged 
themselves to pay to the King of Sweden, so long as the war he was 
planning against Ferdinand II should last, a yearly subsidy of 1,200,000 
livres. But to stir up a powerful enemy against the Emperor was only 
a part of the precautions suggested by diplomacy ; it was also necessary 
to take thought how to force him to adopt measures in Germany which 
impaired his power of resistance and made him weak almost beyond 
recuperation. And this both Richelieu and the Pope understood to 
bring about with masterly skill. In the same year, 1630, a meeting 
of Electors was held at Ratisbon, and the Emperor wished to prevail on 
them to elect his son Ferdinand King of the Romans, and to express a 
yirtual approval of the Mantuan war. Now the Pope had already, in 
the two previous years, advised Maximilian of Bavaria to prevent the 
election of the Emperor’s son as King of the Romans — advice which he 
afterwards disowned, precisely as he denied having approved of the Edict 
of Restitution. On this occasion he sent the Nuncio Rocei to Ratisbon, 
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while Father Joseph, subtlest of Capuchins, appeared there as Richelieu’s 
emissary. The two succeeded in arriving at a complete understanding 
with Maximilian of Bavaria, so that no election of a Roman King was 
held, while the Emperor resolved on a very far-reaching compliance with 
the wishes of the Princes. He abandoned his victorious cominander-in- 
chief Wallenstein, with whose removal the Imperial army, which he had 
held together, practically fell to pieces. That such a concession was 
extorted from the Emperor is probably traceable to the influence of the 
Elector of Bavaria, who employed spies among Wallenstein’s closest asso- 
ciates, and who certainly made no secret of their reports, which accused 
the general of the most infamous designs against the Emperor and his 
son. For the rest Ferdinand II submitted to the conclusion of the war 
in Upper Italy on terms favourable to the French, while the sovereignty 
of Mantua and Montferrat was adjudged to the Duke of Nevers. Such 
were the consequences of the Ratisbon meeting, and it is clear enough 
that a chief share in the accomplishment of results most disadvantageous 
to the Emperor belongs to the Nuncio Rocci and to Father Joseph. 

Urban VIII, Gustavus Adolphus, and Richelieu lost no time in 
turning to most effectual account a conjuncture so admirably adapted 
to their purpose. Even before the end of January, 1631, the ruler of 
France and Gustavus Adolphus concluded their treaty of alliance, 
against which Maximilian of Bavaria conscientiously addressed a protest 
to the Pope. Yet the same Maximilian, not later than in the ensuing 
May, concluded an alliance with France — it is true for defensive purposes 
only — but mainly directed against the Imperial House, and arranged by 
the Nuncio Bagni in Paris. From Munich it was signified to CriveUi, 
the Bavarian diplomatic agent residing in Rome, that this alliance was 
the fruit of the fatherly foresight of his Holiness, who had abvays 
advised the re-establishment of a good miderstanding between Bavai'ia 
and the Crown of France. 

Spain and the Emperor were filled with indignation by the action of 
the Pope. The Spani.sh ambassador. Cardinal Borgia, in the name and 
by command of his King, Philip IV, raised a protest which stated that 
all the harm and detriment which would befall the Catholic religion 
must be imputed not to him, the most pious and obedient of Kings, 
but to his Holiness. The only result of the protest was to exasperate 
Urban still more, and the citizens of Rome waited upon him on the 
Capitoline HiU with a declaration to the effect that God in His mercy 
had summoned out of the furthest north the King of Sweden, who, by 
thwarting the designs of Austria and Spain, was rendering to Cluistian 
Rome services like those of Camillas to the pagan city, 

In vain, too, the Emperor Ferdinand exerted himself to arouse in 
the Pope the conviction that the struggle against Gustavus Adolphus 
was a religious war. He sent an ambassador to ask him for a substantial 
subsidy, which Urban must grant if it were his earnest desire to repel 
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the attack of the heretics upon the Catholics, But the answer he 
received to this request was always the same — that the papal coffers 
were exhausted, and that the Emperor had only himself to blame for 
this exhaustion, since by the war with Mantua he had imposed upon the 
Papal States heavy charges for purposes of defence ; that the treasure in 
the Castle of St Angelo, which had come down from Sixtus V, was 
considerably diminished, and the rest of this treasure must remain in 
reserve for the defence of the Church, and neither could nor might be 
applied to purposes of war, involving purely secular interests and not 
those of religion. All that Ferdinand II could obtain from the Pope 
was the monthly sum of 12,000 scudi, promised after the victory of 
Gustavus Adolphus at Breitenfeld ; but this sum was to be divided 
in equal shares between the Princes of the Catholic League and the 
Emperor. And scarcely a year had passed before Urban managed 
adroitly to evade his promise ; he then granted the Emperor 200,000 
scudiy which he was to raise from ecclesiastical revenues in the hereditary 
dominions of Austria and employ for his need ; after which grant the 
Pope’s promised payment of the 12,000 scudi was to be discontinued. 
We cannot mistake in thinking that these concessions were only made 
by Urban by way of lulling the world to sleep in the belief that he had 
yielded, so far as lay in his power, to the demands of Spain and Austria, 
But, however persuasively he may have demonstrated this theory, the 
Cabinets of Madrid and Vienna were no readier than before to believe in 
his goodwill. 

As in the sixteenth century a condition of the utmost tension 
between Pope Paul III and the Emperor Chax-les V had all but led to 
an open breach, and caused the Pope to appear in league with the 
Protestant party, so now matters seemed about to come to an exactly 
similar pass between Urban VIII and the ultra-Catholic Ferdinand II. 
Nor indeed, according to the evidence of the best authorities, can any 
doubt be said to remain that the successes of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
far-famed champion of the Protestant faith, were hailed with joy by 
Urban. This Pope reserved his Catholic feelings for home use; his foreign 
policy bore, for a considerable time, the stamp of Protestantism. 

Shortly before the close of 1662 a whole series of announcements 
reached Rome, where they were received by Urban as Job received his 
messages. First came the news of the death of Gustavus Adolphus 
at Liitzen, and of the consequent overthrow of the Swedes. The news 
of the King’s death proved to be true, but the Swedes had really gained 
a victory over the Imperial troops, who had been compelled to abandon 
Ahe places they had occupied in Saxony. Next came the report con- 
cerning the election to the Polish Crown, which had resulted in favour 
of a candidate intimately connected with the Empez-or; and, last not 
least, the announcement that Richelieu, whose opponents in France were 
bestirring themselves more vigorously, had fallen iU. The Spaniards 
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in Rome rejoiced, while the Pope mourned. But he would not let his 
courage fail him because of these misfortunes, for he put his firm trust 
in Prance. “ The Pope ” — so the envoy of the Duke of Modena vn'ote 
of him at the time — “ better affects the French side than any citizen of 
Paris.” Was he driven to this by a kind of instinct, to turn his face to 
the rising sun and his back upon that which had begun to set ? Or did 
he perhaps hope, in spite of everything, that with the help of France 
and the Protestants he might wrest the kingdom of Naples from the 
Spaniards, who, being also masters of Milan, and most intimately connected 
with the Imperial Government, had it in their power to make the Church 
a dependency of the House of Habsburg.'* These questions admit of no 
answer capable of proof; for no sounding-line of historical enquiry 
can reach the motives of his actions and the ultimate foundation of 
his character. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, some hesitation and 
uncertainty may for a time be observed in Urban’s bearing. When the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstierna had, at Heilbronn in April, 1633, 
concluded the compact binding the Protestant Princes of the Empire to 
leave the chief management of war and politics in the hands of Sweden, 
which in the agreement had secured for itself a support against Emperor 
and Catholics extending even beyond any peace that might be con- 
cluded — it was the Pope who expressed his disapproval of this airange- 
ment, and who wished to induce the French to supersede their treaty of 
alliance with Sweden by a similar agreement with himself for the defence 
of Italy. It seems more probable that by this action he only wished in 
some measure to soothe Spain and the Imperial party, than that he 
could have supposed Richelieu likely to consent to the abandonment by 
France of an ally so powerful in the field, in order to chain herself 
to the helpless forces of the Papacy. In the same year (1633) an 
ambassador extraordinary from Ferdinand II besieged the Pevpe with 
demands which once more aimed at the grant of a subsidy a^gainstHve 
heretics. For a considerable time he met with pereroptofify refusals 
scarcely even couched in diplomatic language, especially as.f Urban felt 
himself strengthened in his obstinacy by the news of t»Ae capture of 
Ratisbon by the Swedes under Bernard of Weimar, ^he ambassador 
was obliged to press his demands for a full year hewore he at last 
obtained, not indeed a promise of subsidies from thd papal treasury 
but a decree issued by Urban, whereby six-tenths o« all ecclesiastic^ 
revenues in Italy were put at the service of the Emperfcr (March, 1634) 
In September of the same year was fought the battle /of Nordlingen iii 
which the Imperial troops, under the command of/ King Ferdinand* 
were victorious over the Swedes. Pope Urban could/ not quite conceal 
his dejection at this reverse, and during the Te DeuA, sung to celebrate 
the triumph over the heretics, it was obvious enough that his joy as 
Head of the Catholic Church was sadly damped, anef his disappointment 
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as a temporal prince was a very bitter one. He had flattered himself, 
even until 1630 or thereabouts, with the iUusory hope of being able to 
place the Imperial Crown of the House of Habsburg upon the head of 
Maximilian of Bavaria, and what a spectacle now met his eyes ! The 
vmderstariding which had been re-established between Ferdinand and 
Maximilian developed after the murder of Wallenstein into a relation 
of the greatest intimacy ; the House of Habsburg, lately vanquished, 
was now victorious, and, worst of all, victorious over Protestants, so 
that Urban was stfll obliged to put a good face on a had business. 

But at this juncture Richelieu mustered his forces for the ambitious 
scheme of attack upon Spain and the Emperor, which was to raise 
France to the position of the foremost Power in Europe. In the year 
following the battle of Nordlingen the French assumed the ofiensive at 
every point in the scene of war; the Duke of Rohan, now reconciled 
with Richelieu, seized and held the Grisons and the ValteUine, while, 
to give the Spaniards no breathing-space, more than 25,000 French 
advanced towards Flanders ; other French regiments kept watch and 
ward over the frontiers of Lonaine and Upper Burgundy; Dutch and 
Swedes and the Duke of Savoy followed the example of the French ; and 
France sustained the martial ardour of her allies % subsidies which were 
lavishly promised, even if not always pmictually paid. 

Had Urban VIII been made of the stuff of a Julius II or a Paul IV, 
he would not have hesitated for a moment, in the face of such events, to 
side openly with France. That his joining in Richelieu’s enterprises 
must have been to the advantage of the Protestants as weU as to his 
own, would not have startled him in the least. In spite of his rigorous 
Catholic orthodoxy, Paul IV had summoned Lutherans to defend Rome 
when he was waging his war against Philip II, and had allowed them 
to make their mock at Catholic uses or abuses. But Urban VIII was 
not, like Julius, more of a pagan Imperator than a Christian Pontifex, 
nor yet, like Paul, filled with fiery passion and ungovernable hate : he 
adroitly avoided daring enterprises, or caused others to engage in them 
to his advantage — he had not the courage to devote himself with might 
and main to their successful accomplishment. To judge by all that has 
come down to us with the warrant of imimpeachable evidence, con- 
cerning his anti-Spanish and anti-imperial policy — he would have liked 
nothing better than that Richelieu and his confederates should have 
wrested from the grasp of Spain the possession of Milan, Flanders, 
and, if possible, Naples as well. Nevertheless, he refused to join the 
great alliance formed by France, just as he also declined to grant a 
liiearing to the wish of the Imperialists that he would approve their 
endeavours, or at least express disapproval of those of the French. He 
persisted in observing, to the end of his life, a scrupulous formal 
neutrality, an attitude which, owing to the posture of affairs, certainly 
proved useful to France. For Richelieu in particular, who was obliged 
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to consider tlie Catholic party in the country and at Court, it was of 
incalculable value that the Pope silently allowed the support of Pro- 
testantism against its adversaries in Germany and elsewhere. Spain and 
the Emperor appreciated this toleration at its real worth, perceiving it 
to be a masked goodwill. 

As to the internal condition of the States of the Church in the time 
of Urban VIII, it presents the picture of a specious augmentation of 
strength produced by violent means, side by side with an insuperable 
hidden weakness. Already in the third year of his pontificate the Pope 
had succeeded, without much difficulty, in bringing to pass the escheat 
of one of the larger fiefs of the Church, the duchy of Urbino. The 
duchy became a province of the Papal States, and its population at first 
rejoiced that their turn too had now come to take advantage of the 
inexhaustible fount of benefices at the Pope’s di.sposal. Disillusionment 
soon followed in the shape of increased pressure of taxes, which Urban 
hastened to impose upon them. For his system of government led him 
to walk, with never a stumble, in two paths, both of which made it 
necessary for him to use to the utmo.st the people’s capacity for the 
bearing of burdens. 

One of these paths was the precipitous one of nepotism, which 
led to the most hazardous aberrations. It has been maintained by 
contemporaries of this Pope, otherwise well-informed, though their 
statement on this head is not removed beyond all doubt, that he thought 
of reviving that form of nepotism which was usual towards the end 
of the fifteenth, and during the sixteenth, century, by making his family 
a sovereign one. However this may be, it is unquestionable that Urban, 
either voluntarily or perforce, finally restricted himself to another form, 
within the range of which he displayed the most eager solicitude for the 
enrichment of his nephews, the Barberini. They for their part were not 
backward in helping themselves where anything was to be gained. The 
charge which was brought against them, of having purloined six, or 
indeed fomteen, million scudi of the State funds, may be an exaggeration ; 
but it is a fact that during the twenty-one years of their uncle’s pontificate 
they managed to increase the yearly income of their House from the 
original figure of 20,000 scudi to at least 400,000, and this entirel^y'fiom 
landed property and the revenues of benefices heaped upon them/ What 
they called their own in gold, and jewels besides, defies all valuation. 
There was no question in their case of any rendering of accounts ; nor 
was it till after the death of Urban that they were threatened with a 
rigid scrutiny of their conduct, which they avoided in the first place 
by flight, and later by making an arrangement with the all-powerfuU 
sister-in-law of the new Pope. 

The second path, which Urban pur.sued with unyielding obstinacy, 
had for its goal the transformation of the States of the Church into a 
military State. Nothing was too costly for tj^s Pope if it implied an 
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increase of his power of resistance, in order to bring the prevailing 
hierarchy into a condition of perfect security within and power of 
action without. His efforts resulted in producing an army whose strength 
looked magnificent on paper, but could not meet any real test. He 
augmented the number of his troops, built new galleys, and laid out 
imposing fortresses, displaying with regard to such matters aU that 
unbridled eagerness which leaves the devotees of militarism unsatisfied 
when they have done all they can. The result was that a prodigious 
amount of money was spent, the screw of taxation tightened to the 
utmost, and the debts with which the State was loaded made heavier, 
while it became more and more evident that the people were sinking 
deeper and deeper into poverty. Urban lived to discover, when his day 
of power was almost over, how vain had been his unresting efforts, and 
how impossible was the task of producing out of a people who obeyed 
the priestly government like a flock of sheep, soldiers who would fight 
for that government like wolves. 

For the Pope was at the very last involved in an Italian war through 
his Barberini kinsmen. It was a war which began with a scandal, was 
canned on ignominiously for the papal arms, and ended by no means 
favourably for the States of the Church. The Barberini had fallen 
out with the Duke of Parma on questions of etiquette, and they revenged 
themselves on him in precisely the way in which a smart member of the 
Stock Exchange might retaliate on his commercial antagonist. The 
Duke had given certain moidi (bonds), the interest on which was to 
be paid out of the revenues of his possessions in the Papal States, 
Castro and Ronciglione. The Barberini now contrived that their uncle 
should issue an inhibition, forbidding the exportation of grain from 
Castro into Roman territory; the property thereupon ceased to yield 
rents, and the Duke, who was already in financial straits, was unable 
to pay interest to his creditors. They, in a panic, threw their monti 
at very low prices on the market ; these were hereupon bought by the 
Barberini, without any risk on their part, because they Icnew that 
the Pope would either compel the Duke to resume the payment of 
interest or seize Castro and Ronciglione, and thereupon completely 
satisfy the creditors out of the rents of both places. The plan seemed 
to be answering admirably. Papal troops marched to Castro, and took 
possession of it after a futile resistance. The Pope did not rest con- 
tented with this, being encouraged by the position of affairs at the 
moment to take further steps. Spain was for the time being completely 
crippled, Portugal in course of defection from her, Naples on the verge 
of revolt, the Dutch victorious everywhere as far as the sea. France, 

the other hand, to whom Urban had rendered incontestable services, 
was m all respects at an advantage; for, being in possession of Pinerolo 
and allied ivith Savoy, she could at any moment attack the Milanese, 
while on the theatre of war in Germany the Swedes and Bernard of 
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Weimar had gained new ■victories on her behalf. But the Pope could 
safely hope that the French would leave him at least a free hand against 
Parma. In January, 1642, the Duke was excommunicated, all his fiefs 
were declared forfeited, and his freehold estates in the Roman territory 
(which had already been sequestered) were ordered to be sold : out of 
the proceeds of the sale the Apostolic Chamber had to satisfy the 
Duke’s creditors, including the Barberini, who had obtained his bonds 
at a discount, by paying nominal prices for them, before it confi.scated 
the remainder as lapsing to the Treasury. 

By these events, and by the threatening preparations for war which 
were set on foot by the Pope, the middle States of Italy — Tuscany, 
Modena, and Venice — were roused to rebellion. If the Papacy, which 
had in the time of Clement VIII seized the duchy of Ferrara, and 
latterly, under Urban, that of Urbino, had now incorporated Parma 
■with the States of the Church, all possibility of maintaining an equi- 
librium in the peninsula would have been at an end ; and it was to 
prevent such a displacement of power in Central Italy that the three 
Dukes in question concluded, in August, an alliance which aimed at 
repelling the hostile intentions of the Pope towards Parma. The whole 
country between tlie Po and the Tiber now resounded with the alarm of 
war, and the Duke of Parma was the first to make up his mind to tiy his 
fortune. Breaking forth with not more than 8000 cavaliy, he crossed 
the frontier, drove before him the papal troops wherever he encountered 
them, and took Forli and Faenza ; he then made towards Rome over the 
Apennines, and, with none to check or even to molest him, took up a 
position, in the end of September, near Lake Trasimene, spreading terror 
far and wide. The way to Rome, which was fiUed with anxiety and fear, 
lay open to him ; had he appeared before the city walls there is not a 
doubt but that the Pope and Cardinals would have been obliged to grant 
him aU that he might have asked. V\Tiat induced the Duke to remain 
stationary, instead of pressing on, cannot be determined. He thus gave 
the enemy time, which they employed both in military preparations and 
in diplomatic negotiation. Near Orvieto a meeting took place of 
delegates from the three Dukes allied with Parma, and Cardinal Spada, 
as plenipotentiary of the Pope. Spada, it may be remarked, by the way, 
is described in the famous Mhnoires of Cardinal de Retz as “ rompu et 
corrompu dam les affaires"-, and the mediation was undertaken by 
Hugues de Lionne, French ambassador at the Court of Rome. They 
agreed upon a treaty, which was not observed by the Pope ; so that not 
only the three allied Dukes, but France as weU, entered a protest against 
the breach of it. The spring of 1643 saw the renewal of hostilities, 
which were actually prolonged, together with a dreadful devastation ol 
the States of the Church, until March 31, 1644 — upon which day peace 
was at last declared at Venice, immediately after a defeat of the papal 
party at Ponte Lagoscuro on the Po. It was a peace which amounted 
to the restoration ol the status quv ante ; the <conquests made on eitiier 
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side were to be given back, and the Pope was obliged to free the Duke 
of Parma from his ban, to restore Castro to him within 60 days, and in 
like mahner the freehold property confiscated in the ten-itory of Rome. 
Urban VIII saw his pride humbled, the army on which he had lavished 
unsparing trouble and expense brought into ill-repute, the finances of his 
State undermined, and the vassal whom he had excommunicated reinstated, 
with undiminished honours, if not with actual gain, in his rule over all 
the property of which the Pope had dispossessed him. Urban was a 
broken man : it is reported that upon the signing of the treaty of peace 
he fell into a swoon, and died shortly afterwards on July 29, 1644. 

The war which Urban had last waged was called by his contemporaries, 
not without reason, the War of the Barberini. What were its conse- 
quences we may gather from the report of a Venetian ambassador 
accredited to Urban’s immediate successor. “ All the communes of the 
Papal States ” — so it runs — “ have fallen, since the war of the Barberini, 
into a condition of such decay and exhaustion that it is impossible for 
them ever to rise or recover themselves.” The suffering entailed by the 
war upon the Italian States which opposed the Pope — Tuscany, Modena, 
and the Republic of Venice — was disproportionately less. They emerged 
from the struggle without having either lost or gained in political im- 
portance, and their importance in this respect remained what it already 
was — quite secondary in degree. For between France, which was closely 
allied with Charles Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, and Spain, who held sway 
over Milan and Naples, and the Republic of Genoa as a bank for the 
placing out of her loans, all these Italian States, not excepting even Venice, 
were powerless to adopt or carry out any independent policy. If, in spite 
of this, men still talked of the freedom of Italy, the princes and politicians 
who made use of the phrase imderstood and could understand nothing 
else by it than a security, granted to them by the powder and influence 
of France, against being ovei-powered by Spain — a contingency which at 
that time was not regarded as impossible, and was at all times dreaded. 

After the death of Ui'ban followed some turbulent weeks, during 
which the See was vacant : and on September 16 Cardinal Giambattista 
Pamfili left the conclave as Pope Innocent X. Of this Pope it must be said 
that instead of ruling he was ruled, and that by his sistei'-in-law, Donna 
Olimpia Maldachini. A bust of this lady stands in the villa Pamfili in 
the same room with that of the Pope, and on comparing them one 
becomes conscious, as Ranke observes, that it was not merely possible, but 
inevitable, that he should have been governed by her. The personality 
and the moral weakness of Innocent speak far more clearly from the 
portrait of him in the Doria-Pamfili Gallery painted by the Spanish 
-aaaster, Diego Velasquez. This picture may be read like a written 
record : while fascinating the eye through the unsurpassable skill of the 
m^ter, it repels through the mingled vulgarity and cunning of the 
original ; it tells us in so many words that it is feeble and faint-hearted, 
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and became Pope by three things alone — as was said of him in derision 
by the Curia — through saying little, dissembling profoundly, and doing 
nothing at all ; and it is easy to guess that he needed a mad — or a 
woman — to rule him, while any effort made by him to emancipate himself 
could have had no other result than a final relapse into dependence. 

It was during his pontificate that the gi-eat problem of peace was 
solved ; and the Pope for his part, in dealing with it, deviated very little 
from the line for which a precedent from the time of Urban VIII had 
given the direction. For in 1636, when the attempt was made in the 
Conferences at Cologne to obtain a universal peace, Urban had sent a 
nuncio with the following instructions : he must oppose the revocation 
or even any weakening of the Edict of Restitution, and the establishment 
in the Palatinate of a Protestant Prince; and, above all, he must seek to 
prevent all treaties of peace between Catholic and heretical Powers. 
Innocent X, imitating this action on the part of - his predecessor, sent 
his nuncio, Monsignor Chigi, to Munster and Osnabriick, where he was 
nevertheless unable to prevent the settlement of the Peace of Westphalia, 
in a spirit against which the Papacy had always striven. It is said, 
moreover, to have been the fault of Chigi (as was in 1654! laid to his 
charge in an instruction of Louis XIV directed to Hugues de Lionne), 
that peace was not brought about between France and Spain also, and 
that the Spaniards, in order to be able to continue their war wth France 
more successfully, even made concessions to the United Provinces at the 
expense of the Catholic religion — concessions for which no one pledged 
himself more energetically than did Chigi in his own person. Whether 
this be correct is not to be ascertained ; moreover, the attitude adopted 
by the Nuncio before the peace is of less consequence than that of the 
Pope after the peace had become an accomplished fact. 

On November 20, 1648, Innocent X published the memorable Bull 
Zelo domus Dei, in which he declared the Peace of Westphalia to be 
“ null and void, accursed and without any influence or result for the past, 
the present, or the future ” ; and he expressly added that no one, even if 
he had promised on oath to observe this peace, was bound to keep the 
oath. The Pope was filled with the deepest grief — “cmtw intiino doloris 
sensu," says the Bull — because in the treaty of peace the free exercise of 
religion and right of admission to offices was granted to the Protestants. 

By means of this Bull Rome maintained her standpoint of holding 
herself empowered to release men from oaths, especially of such as had been 
sworn to heretics. The Powers which at Munster and Osnabriick brought 
the Thirty Years’ War to an end, when confronted with this pretended 
privilege, or rather this highly illegal pretension of the Roman Curia, 
simply disregarded it, and it was treated in just the same way by tL,> 
nations, as subsequent history unfolded itself. The epilogue of Innocent X’s 
protest against the peace, after the close of the war, was never anything 
more than a dead letter, and even the most zealous of Catholics will 
scarcely number it among the creditable documents of papal history. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

FREDERICK HENRY, PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

On the death of Maurice (April 23, 1625), his younger brother, 
Frederick Henry, was hailed by men of aU parties and opinions in the 
United Provinces as his natural successor, and the reins of power were 
unreservedly placed in his hands. He was now in the prime of life, 
having been born at Delft in 1584, and he possessed every qualification 
both by training and inherited gifts for the position of high authority 
and influence to which he was called. From his earliest youth he had 
lived ij^ camps, and had shown himself a keen student of military science 
under the careful tuition of his brother. Already distinguished by many 
gallant feats of arm.s, handsome in face, chivalrous in bearing, with 
genial manners, the first of his House who could speak Dutch without a 
foreign accent, the son of William the Silent and Louise de Coligny 
had endeared himself alike to the army and the people, and this personal 
popularity was increased by the known tolerance and moderation of 
his religious and political opinions. Without a dissentient voice he 
was at once elected by the five Provinces of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, 
Overyssel, and Gelders as Stadholder in the place of Maurice, and was 
appointed by the States General Captain-General and Admiral-General 
of the Union, and head of the Council of State. 

Frederick Henry thus found himself, without a rival in the field, at 
the head of a country weary of domestic strife. He was invested with 
vast, though vmdefined, powers, and he used them with a statesmanlike 
sagacity and masterly tact which gave him henceforth undisputed pre- 
dominance in the State. It was an authority which grew with the 
passing of the years. A contemporary writer, van der Capellen, a little 
later states that “ the Prince in truth disposed of everything as he liked. 
All things gave way to his word.” Nor was the increasing deference 
paid to his advice in matters political the only difference between the 
position of Frederick Henry and that of his predecessors. Frederick Henry 
ws^ married to a clever and ambitious wife ; and both he and Amalia 
von Solms delighted in society and were fond of ceremonial display. 
The somewhat burgher-like simplicity of the bachelor household of the 
surly Maurice was exchanged for the luxurious splendours of a Court. The 
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Prince was during the whole period of his stadholdership compelled to 
spend a large part of every year with the array in the field._ To his 
wife at the Hague was entrusted the delicate task of keeping herself in 
touch with the cabals and intrigues of politicians and diplomatists, and 
holding him fully informed of all that was going on. Such duties were 
eminently congenial to the tastes of the Princess, who in thus acting as 
the eyes and ears of her husband at the seat of government was able to 
exercise no small influence over him, and upon the conduct of affairs. 

Frederick Henry was an indefatigable worker. Active campaigning 
at the head of the armies of the Republic naturally had the first claim 
upon his attention, and every detail of military and naval administration 
passed through his hands. But, unlike Maurice, he was a politician and 
statesman, as well as a soldier. Frederick Henry kept a continuous and 
vigilant outlook over the entire field of administrative activity ; and one 
department of State, with the help of certain trusted councillors, he 
entirely controlled — the important depai-tment of foreign affairs. Chief 
among these was Francis Aerssens, lord of Sommelsdijk, included by 
Richelieu among the three greatest statesmen he had met in his life. 
The new Stadholder had to overcome a natural prejudice against the 
arch-enemy of Oldenbarneveldt. But the proved skill and capacity 
of the diplomatist speedily won for him the entire trust and lasting 
friendship of Frederick Henry. It is from the voluminous confidential 
correspondence which passed between these two men, between 1625 and 
1641, that we are able to form a true estimate of the foreign policy 
pursued by the Prince, and to learn how great a part during his long 
career Frederick Henry “ par sa prudence et dexterite d manier les esprits ” 
played in deciding the issue of the great drama known as the Thirty 
Years’ War. His triumphs as a general were perhaps less instrumental 
than his gifts as a diplomatist in turning the scale against the prepon- 
derance of the Flouse of Habsburg. 

The first difficulty which the new Stadbolder had to face was the 
burning question of religious persecution. The events of 1619 had left 
behind them bitter memories, and the Remonstrant party on the death 
of Maurice hoped for a reversal of the harsh policy with wliich his 
name was associated. Frederick Henry, however, was far too prudent 
to commit himself to any violent course. With statesmanlike instinct 
he was resolved, whatever his personal leanings to the principles of the 
Remonstrants, not to run the risk of a revival of civil strife. The Synod 
of Dort he looked upon as a fait accompli. The issues then settled 
must be broadly accepted. But, in the spirit of his father, he steadily 
advocated toleration, and, while maintaining the established “reformed” 
religion, he strove to mitigate the policy of repression, and to allow 
to all law-abiding citizens, within certain limits, freedom of worship and 
opinion. The enforcement of pains and penalties was discoui’aged, and 
gradually became almost a dead letter. 
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The conduct of the war was also attended by seiious difficulties. 
The entrenchments which Spinola had drawn round Breda were too 
strong to be forced by the troops at the disposal of the Prince of Orange, 
and after holding out for eleven months the to^vn was compelled by 
stress of famine to surrender (July 2). The loss of this frontier 
fortress, an ancestral possession of the Nassaus, caused much discourage- 
ment in the States, who, weary of the heavy burdens entailed by a series 
of ineffective campaigns, were anxious to confine the operations within 
the narrowest limits. Fortunately the conquerors of Breda were so 
exhausted by the length of the siege that for the rest of the summer of 
1625 and the whole of the following year they were unable to assume a 
vigorous offensive. It was a critical moment for the United Provinces, 
and Frederick Henry by the agency of Aerssens made the strongest 
appeal to Richelieu for assistance against a common foe. The Cardinal 
offered a subsidy of a million livres annually on condition that a 
Dutch squadron helped to blockade the gi-eat Huguenot fortress of 
La Rochelle, then besieged by him. So strange an employment for the 
ships of Calvinist Holland and Zeeland was very unpopular in those 
provinces. But the influence of the Stadholder was strong enough to 
override opposition. He had his way and the treaty was ratified. What 
stronger proof can there be of the statesmanlike insight of Frederick 
Henry and his adviser, Aerssens, than their clear discernment that, as 
Ranke says in his admirable review of the situation, “the political 
power of the Huguenots in France and their antagonism to their King 
were opposed to the interest of the great Protestant and anti-Spanish 
party in Europe ” ? 

Ihe campaign of 1627 was marked by the brilliant capture of Groll, 
a town on the eastern frontier, by the forces of the States. With this 
exception, the characteristic of the military operations during 1627 and 
1628 was cautious inactivity. Neither side felt strong enough to assume 
the offensive, and both were content to render the formidable barrier 
of frontier fortresses yet more impenetrable by additional fortifications. 
One of the chief of these on the side of Brabant was the town known 
to the Dutch eis Hertogenbosch, to the French as Bois-le-Duc. This 
place in 1629 Frederick Henry determined to seize, as a set-off to the 
loss of Breda. It was a formidable task, but he made adequate prepara- 
tions, He was able, on April 28, by almost incredible exertions, to 
assemble an army of 24,000 foot and 4000 horse, aU picked men, on the 
heath of Mook ; two days later by forced marches he arrived before 
Hertogenbosch and proceeded to invest it. Great was the joy at 
Brussels when the news came that the Prince of Orange had ventured 
oi^" such an entei'prise, and it was resolved that no efforts should be 
spared to prevent his success, as well as if possible to effect the 
destruction of his army. There w'as no fear of a speedy capture of 
the fortress. It was a place of extraordinarj' strength, garrisoned by a 
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force of 3000 good soldiei’s under a brave and tried Governor, Baron 
de Grobendonc. Under his orders there were likewise 5000 well-armed 
citizens, who had several times during the war shown their mettle 
by their successful defence of “ Bolduc la PuceUe,” as the town was 
proudly called. 

The army of the Stadholder was of first-rate quality, strongly 
attached to a leader, who, though a stern disciplinarian, knew how to 
win the hearts of his soldiers by freely sharing their dangers and fatigues. 
It consisted of a medley of nationalities. Frederick Henry himself tells 
us, in his memoirs, that he led 18 regiments to Hertogenbosch, and of 
these three were Netherlanders, one Frisian, one Walloon, two German, 
four French, three Scottish, and four English. The English, Scottish, 
and French contingents formed the kVtte of the force, all of them veteran 
troops serving by the consent of their sovereigns, but in the pay of the 
Republic. Few military records indeed are more interesting than those 
of the English and Scottish brigades in the Dutch service, which first 
came into existence in 1572, and were not finally dissolved imtil 1782. 
They numbered in their ranks during the War of Independence some 
of the best blood and of the most adventurous spirits to be found in 
Britain, and were always in the forefront of danger. 

The strength of Hertogenbosch lay in its position in the midst of 
marshes and of a number of small streams through which only one available 
military road passed, flanked by water on either side, and defended by 
two powerful detached forts, named St Isabella and St Anthony. But 
the Prince had had long training in the school of Maurice, and with a 
patience and skill that had never been surpassed he set to work to 
surround the town with a double line of circuinvallation ; all the resources 
of engineering were employed upon the task. The whole of the earth 
and fascines had been brought by boat from Holland. Across the 
marshes he built two immense dykes, one of these 3500 feet in length 
and 12 feet wide, rising 4 feet out of the water with high parapets on either 
side ; the other was 1500 feet in length, and both were strong enough to 
admit of the passage of cavalry and artillery. The village of Crevecoeur, 
three miles distant at the confluence of the rivers Diese and Meuse, 
was strongly entrenched and garrisoned as a base of supplies, and was 
connected with the lines of circumvallation by a double line of earth- 
works along the banks of the Diese. With such unremitting energy 
was the work carried on under the personal superintendence of the 
Stadholder himself, that the whole was completed in the astonishingly 
short period of three weeks. To the English and French contingents 
was entrusted the attack on forts St Anthony and St Isabella, 
company relieving company unceasingly, the soldiers of the two rivS 
nationalities emulously, side by side, with resistless vigour pushed on 
their approaches. 

The news led to prompt measures being taken at Brussels. The 
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Count de Berg was ordered with all available forces to march as quickly 
as possible to the relief of the town. Accordingly that officer set out 
from Turnhout, June 19, at the head of an admirably equipped army 
of 30,000 foot and 7000 horse for Hertogenbosch, gathering reinforce- 
ments as he went. No one imagined that the Prince would dare to 
stand his ground in the face of such a force. But Frederick Henry had 
ah’eady made his preparations. By damming two streams, the Dommel 
and the Aa, he was able to fill with water two broad canals that he had 
drawn right round his lines, and to flood a stretch of low-lying country 
beyond. Day and night the entire circle of the ramparts was patrolled 
by detachinents of troops. De Berg after some unsuccessful attempts, 
finding access impracticable, determined on a bold counter-stroke. 
Crossing the Yssel he advanced into the very heart of the United 
Provinces, which lay almost defenceless before him. With fire and 
sword he ravaged the Province of Utrecht, which had long been spared 
the presence of an enemy, captured Amersfoort, and even threatened 
Amsterdam. 

Everywhere terror and anxiety reigned ; but the Stadholder was not 
to be moved from his set purpose. Sending a force under Ernest 
Casimir of Nassau to watch de Berg, he pushed on the siege operations 
with relentless determination. The forts of St Isabella and St Anthony 
were stormed, July 17, and the advance along the narrow causeway to 
the main defences of the town began. Again the English and French 
regiments, working turn by turn in the trenches, and having to fight 
their way step by step, were the assailants. Meanwhile, a success 
attended the arms of Frederick Henry in the capture of the important 
town of Wesel by a small force under the command of Colonel Dieden 
in a sudden night-attack. This foi-tmmte stroke occurred at a critical 
moment, for an Imperialist force was advancing into the Veluwe to 
cooperate with the Spaniards. But, on hearing of the loss of Wesel, 
which had served as his storehouse for munitions and arms, de Berg, 
fearing for his communications, abandoned Amersfoort and retreated 
towards Rheinberg followed by the Imperialists. Hertogenbosch was 
left to its fate, and the efforts of the besiegers were redoubled. 
Frederick Henry set an example of reckless courage, by exposing himself 
freely in the front ranks ; and Colonel Vere was killed at his side. The 
garrison, on their part, fought hard to the very last, and did not parley 
until their main defences, one after the other, had been carried by 
assault. At length, on September 14, Grobendonc capitulated on most 
favourable terms. This was a great triumph for the Stadholder, for 
th^ eyes of all Europe had for months been fixed upon the siege of 
Hertogenbosch, and his position both at home and abroad was greatly 
strengthened by this fine feat of arms. On his return to the Hague 
on November 13, after six months’ absence, he was enthusiastically 
greeted by the people as a national hero. 
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Nevertheless, like his predecessors, Frederick Henry had his 
difficulties with the Province of Holland, and with its largest town, 
Amsterdam. He was perpetually hampered in the vigorous prosecution 
of the war by their refusal to grant supplies. Yet overtures from 
the Infanta for a truce came to naught chiefly through the opposition 
of the States of Holland, under pressure from the Calvinist preachers 
and the shareholders of the East and West India Companies. The 
old questions as to freedom of religion and freedom of trade once more 
blocked the way. But, though rejecting the proposals for a truce, 
the stiffnecked Hollander Eegents would not open their purse-strings, 
although the Stadholder plainly told them that if they were resolved 
upon war it should be offensive war, and that in his opinion defensive 
operations could only end in the ruin of the country. But he spoke 
to deaf ears, and the year 1630 passed without any serious military 
undertaking. In spite, however, of this divergence of views, the 
influence of Frederick Henry and the confidence inspired by him 
were continually on the increase. This %vas conspicuously shown by the 
readiness with which the Hollanders took the lead of the other provinces 
in the passing of the Acte de Survivance (April 19, 1631), by which the 
States General declared the only son of the Prince of Orange, a five 
years’ old child, heir to his father’s offices of Captain-General and 
Admiral-General of the Union, while Holland, Zeeland, and Gelders 
severally declared him heir to the stadholdership in those Provinces. 
The passing of this Act rendered the position and powers of Frederick 
Heniy little different from those of a sovereign prince. 

In the year 1631 self-interest prompted the Hollanders to vote 
supplies for an expedition against Dunkirk. The bold sea-rovers of the 
Flemish port had long been the pest of Dutch traders in the narrow 
seas. The Stadholder actually entered Flanders at the head of a con- 
siderable ai-my ; but through the timidity of the deputies of the States 
General, who accompanied the expedition, it proved abortive. The 
deputies dreaded lest Frederick Henry and his army should be cut off 
from their base in a hostile country, as Maurice had been in 1600, and 
the Prince was unwilling to take the responsibility upon himself of a 
hazardous advance against their wishes. The course of events proved 
that he had acted judiciously. After his return to Holland news was 
brought that a considerable Spanish armada, consisting of thirty-five 
large vessels and a number of smaller boats laden with stores and 
munitions, had set sail from Antwerp, under the command of Count 
John of Nassau. The Infanta herself was present at the start The 
fact that besides the crews 6000 soldiers had been embarked mad(^^ 
clear that a serious attack was projected upon some place in the 
province of Zeeland. Hurried measures had to be taken. Some twelve 
or thirteen vessels, hastily collected, were ordered to keep in close touch 
with the Spaniards, while detachments of troops were despatched to 
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different points to resist any attempt at disembarkation. The difficulty 
•was that, the destination of the Spanish force was unknown. Their first 
attempt was upon the island of Terlolen, but they were too late, for 
Colonel Morgan, at the head of 2000 English troops, just forestalled 
them by boldly wading across a channel with the water up to their 
armpits. The Dutch ships meanwhile, though they kept their adver- 
saries in sight, could not for some days come up to them, owing to 
contrary winds and tides. At last, on September 12, on the Slaak, 
near Tholen, they arrived within shot, and, despite their great 
inferiority both in the number and size of their ships, did not hesitate 
to attacM A desperate encounter took place, which ended in the 
complete destruction of the Spanish fleet. Count John, with a few 
followers, escaped in a swift-sailing sloop; hundreds were drowned in 
their efforts to escape from their ships ; and those who reached the shore 
fell into the hands of the States troops. All the ships were taken or 
sunk, and 5000 prisoners were the prize of this astonishing victory. 

Frederick Henr}' made the year 1632 notable by another great feat 
of arms. In 1629 he had secured the southern frontier of the United 
Provinces by the taking of Hertogenbosch ; he now resolved to 
strengthen their eastern frontier and their hold upon the Meuse by 
the capture of Maestricht. With this design the Prince of Orange 
advanced in the spring from Nytnegcn at the head of a force of 17,000 
foot and 4000 horse, the choicest part of which consisted of the seasoned 
English, Scottish, and French regiments. To clear his way he invested 
and took Venloo and Roermonde. Before Roermonde Ernest Casimir of 
Nassau was killed. He was succeeded in the stadholderships of Friesland 
and Groningen by his son, Henry Casimir. On June 10 the army 
arrived before Maestricht. The task which confronted the Stadholder 
was not so difficult as in 1629. The river Meuse, on both sides of 
which lay the populous town, afforded easy facilities for supplies. 
Maestricht was, however, strongly fortified and garrisoned, and, in case 
of the advance of a relieving foi-ce, the besiegers would be weakened by 
the division of their army into two separate bodies by a broad, deep 
river. But Frederick Henry, using all the resources of engineering 
science for which he was renowned, surrounded the place with en- 
■trenched lines of circumvallation, connected above and below the town 
by bridges, and protected at all critical points by powerful redoubts 
and outlying forts. The English and French troops again, as at 
Hertogenbosch, shared the honour of being entrusted with the 
approaches. The Prince was not, however, to carry on his siege 
operations undisturbed. A strong Spanish army of 18,000 foot and 
6000 horse under Don Gonzalez de Cordoba was ordered to advance 
to the relief of the fortress, and on July 2 encamped not far from 
the Dutch lines on the southern side of the river. By unremitting 
'igilance, however, and by personally visiting the outposts by day and 
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night, Frederick Henr}^ was able to prevent the Spaniards from finding 
any vulnerable spot in his extended works which they could pierce 
by surprise or by sudden attack. Nevertheless, the position of the 
Stadholder became very critical when, at the beginning ’ of August, 
an Imperialist army of 12,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry under 
Pappenheim arrived before Maestricht and pitched their camp near 
the Spaniards. 

That fiery leader, despite the strength of the Stadholder’s lines, 
determined at all hazards to force them, and so compel the besiegers to 
retire at the imminent risk of being crushed in their retreat.. Accord- 
ingly, while the Spaniards made a strong demonstration on ^ne side of 
the Meuse, he flung himself with all the forces at his command against 
what he believed to be a weak point in the Dutch entrenchments. But 
Frederick Henry, though taken by surprise, being at the moment laid 
up by an attack of gout, at once rose from his bed and hun-ied in person 
with strong reinforcements to the post of danger. A fierce and pro- 
tracted struggle took place ; but, as nigbt fell, the Imperialists were 
finally beaten off, leaving 1500 kiUed and wounded on the field. An 
attempt was next made to cut the Stadholder’s communications. He 
had, however, laid up within his lines ample supplies for two months, 
and ^ without paying any attention to the proceedings of the armies 
outside pressed on with the utmost vigour his approaches against the 
town. In vain the brave garrison made sortie after sortie. The English 
bore the brunt of the fighting; and the Earl of Oxford and Colonel 
Harwood were killed and Colonel Morgan dangerously wounded. At last 
two tunnels sixty feet deep were driven under the great moat before the 
ramparts, a mine was sprung, and a forlorn hope succeeded in making 
good their footing within the main walls. Night put an end to the strife, 
and when morning came overtures were made for suiTender. It was 
feared that further resistance might lead to the sack of the town. 
Favourable terms were granted and tire garrison marched out with all 
the honours of war (August 23). The Spanish and Imperial armies were 
still encamped close by ; but as their supplies were running short, and the 
position of the States troops was too strong to be successfully assailed, 
they withdrew, the Spaniards in the direction of Liege, Pappenheim across 
the Rhine. The taking of Orsoy ended a triumphant campaign. 

One of its results was the reopening of negotiations by the Arch- 
duchess Isabel for a peace or a long truce. The terms at first offered were 
sufficiently favourable to win the support of Frederick Heni-y. But the 
usual differences as to the questions of freedom of trade and of religion 
led to long months of diplomatic discussion, and finally the negotiations 
were broken off, the southern envoys suddenly stiffening in tlieir 
demands. The reason for this change of attitude is to be found in 
changed circumstances. A few months after the taking of Maestricht 
Gustavus Adolphus had faUen at Liitzen (November 16, 1632), and his 
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death at the very height of his career of victory filled the Catholic party 
throughout Europe with fresh hopes. A year later the Infanta Isabel 
died (November 29, 1633) childless, and after thirty-six years of quasi- 
independence, the southern Netherlands again became directly subject 
to the rule of the King of Spain. The irreducible demands of the 
Dutch traders were once more confronted by the non possumus of the 
traditional Spanish policy with regard to commerce and conquests in the 
Indies, which barred all efforts at accommodation. Frederick Henry’s 
comment upon the draft articles submitted to him in 1633 explains 
the whqle situation tersely but clearly ; — “ In our judgment the whole 
treaty c'^nsists in two points : the one touching the affairs of Europe, 

the other that of the Indies and first, to begin with, that of the 

Indies, whereon once being agreed, we are of opinion that we should 
also quickly come to an understanding with one another on the affairs 
of Europe.” But the question of the Indies, which had proved so 
formidable* an obstacle in the negotiations of 1608-9, had acquired 
a far greater weight and importance in 1632-3. It will be shown later 
that much had occui-red in the interval to make “the point touching 
the affairs of the Indies ” one of vital moment to a large and influential 
section of the Dutch people. 

The failure of these negotiations rendered an alliance with France a 
necessity. There were many difficulties in the w'ay. The majority in the 
States of Holland, headed by the Pensionary Adrian Pauw, was opposed 
to a continuance of the war ; and for a while the Princess of Orange 
used all her influence on the same side. Richelieu also, though ready to 
help the Dutch with subsidies, was at first averse from committing the 
King of France to a step which meant nothing less than taking sides 
openly with the cause of Protestantism against Catholicism in the great 
struggle now devastating Germany. The firmness of purpose of the 
Stadholder, aided by the diplomatic adroitness of Aerssens, was however 
at length completely triumphant. Adrian Pauw was replaced by 
Jacob Cats, and Amalia von Solms changed sides. The declaration of 
Oxenstiema, that he would not continue the war if Holland withdrew, 
decided Richelieu. At the beginning of 1635 an offensive and defensive 
alliance was concluded between France and the United Provinces. By 
this neither Power was to make peace nor conclude a truce without the 
consent of the other ; their conquests in the southern Netherlands were 
to be divided between them; and each undertook to maintain in the field 
an army of 25,000 foot and 5000 horse. 

In the spring of the year a strong French army under Marshals 
jChatillon and de Breze, accordingly, after defeating a Spanish force 
under Prince Thomas of Savoy near Namur, marched across the enemy’s 
country and joined the Dutch troops at Maastricht, where in conformity 
with the orders of Louis XIII the Marshals placed themselves under the 
command of Frederick Henry. The Stadholder found himself at the 
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head of 32,000 foot and 9000 horse, and assuming the offensive, made 
an attempt to besiege Louvain. But provisions ran short, dissensions 
arose between the commanders, and a retreat was attended by disaster. 
The Cardinal Infante Ferdinand had been despatched by his brother 
Philip IV with considerable reinforcements to Brussels, as Governor of 
the Netherlands. The victor of Ndrdhngen did not let slip so favourable 
an opportunity for the display of his militaiy talents. Diest, Goch, 
Gennep, Limburg, and finally the fort of Schenk, commanding the 
iunction of the Rhine and Waal, fell rapidly into his hands. The loss 
of this post was serious, and the Stadholder, in bis turn, lost no, time in 
laying siege to it. All through the winter the blockade was coftinued ; 
but so determined was the defence that not till April 26, 1636, was the 
fort retaken. The fatigue and privations endured by the Dutch army, 
and their losses through disease dming the operations, had been such 
that nothing further was attempted during the summer of 1636. Mean- 
while the Cardinal Infante, by a bold march southwards almost to the 
gates of Paris, had effectually alarmed the French, and prevented them 
from sending an army into the Netherlands. 

Under pressure from Richelieu, the States General in 1637 gave their 
consent to the despatch of a large force to attempt, with French aid, the 
capture of Dunkirk. Frederick Henry, on May 7, ordered the troops 
destined for the expedition, consisting of 14,000 foot and 32 companies 
of cavalr}', to assemble at Rammekens. But week after week contrarv 
winds prevented embarkation, and as his troops, wearied out with in- 
action, were already suffering from disease, the Stadholder abandoned 
an enterprise which the enemy had made full preparations to repel, and 
suddenly, July 20, gave orders to set out for Breda. Vexation at not 
being able to effect the relief of this town, had, it will be remembered, 
hastened the death of Maurice. It had fallen to Spinola, in the 
beginning of Frederick Henry’s stadholderate, after a blockade of eleven 
months. The fortifications had then been regarded as quite prohibitive 
of direct attack. They had since been strengthened, were held by a 
garrison of 4000 men, and were looked upon as impregnable. But to 
so consummate a master of the art of besieging as Frederick Henry the 
word impregnability had no terrors. It was the story of Hertogenbosch 
over again. Lines of circumvaUation were drawn round the town, the 
river was dammed to flood the flat country around, and the task of 
pushing the approaches was again entrusted to the English and French 
regiments. The Cardinal Infante marched to raise the leaguer at the 
head of a powerful force; but, finding no single spot where he could 
assault the Stadholder’s lines with hopes of success, he was obliged to 
move on, and tiy to entice the Prince away from Breda by attacking 
Venloo and Roermonde. All in vain. A French invasion from the south 
compelled the Cardinal Infante to leave the place to its fate. After a 
desperate resistance extending over eleven weeks, the towm capitulated on 
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October 10. The event was welcomed with great rejoicings throughout 
the United Provinces. With the three great frontier fortresses of 
Hertogenbosch, Maestrieht, and Breda in their hands, the Netherlanders 
began to feel themselves secure. 

During the years 1637 and 1638 the perennial bickerings between 
the States General and the States of Holland had been more than 
usually acute. The latter refused to acknowledge the authority of the 
former either in the raising of levies and taxes, or in certain questions 
of judicature. Amsterdam took the lead in ui’ging the Provincial 
States to assert their prerogatives in the face of the Stadholder and the 
Generality, and it must be said that the tovm was no less ready to defy 
the Provincial States in their turn whenever there was any question of 
an infringement of its own privileges. Frederick Henry constantly found 
his proposals and projects thwarted by the recalcitrant temper of 
Amsterdam. In 1639 the Burgomaster even went so far as to refuse to 
call the Town Council together to receive a deputation sent by the 
Stadholder and the States General to explain certain proposals about the 
Admiralty. This was the climax, and certainly justifies any ill-will that 
may in consequence have been felt by the Pi'ince against Amsterdam. 
The storj' goes that on one occasion when the magistrates of Amsterdam 
dismissed a charge which Frederick Henrv' himself had brought against 
a merchant named Bylandt for supplying the Spaniards with ammunition, 
he had exclaimed, in his indignation, “ I have no greater enemy; but if 
I only get Antwerp, I will bring them to their senses.” In any case, it 
is certfdn that in 1638 the mind of the Stadholder was earnestly set 
upon the recapture of that great seaport. All preparations were made, 
but this year was to be marked by nothing but disaster. Count William 
of Nassau at the head of 6000 men, who had been sent forward to seize 
some strong position on the Scheldt, w'as surprised by the Spaniards, as 
he was preparing to ford a narrow channel, and his force was almost 
annihilated. Later in the year Count Henry of Nassau, the Frisian 
Stadholder, while endeavouring with a detachment to rejoin the main 
army under Frederick Plenr}’, by taking a short cut across some marshes, 
was attacked by the Spaniards and lost all his artillery and a number of 
prisoners. The Cardinal Infante was a formidable adversary, alert and 
active, and succeeded in completely baffling the designs of the Stadholder 
and in inflicting heavy losses upon him. 

In iU-health through attacks of the gout, aggriev^ed by the bickerings 
between jarring authorities in the State, wliich so often hampered him in 
the execution of his plans, and discouraged by the reverses which his 
^ms had sustained in 1638, Frederick Hemy in the winter was by no 
means disinclined to listen to certain secret overtures for peace made 
to him by the Spanisli Court. The proposals however came to nothing, 
and the spring of 1639 saw the Prince once more at tire head of his 
army. Illness at first prevented him from carrying on military operations 
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with, his usual vigour, but later he was able, by the skilful disposition 
of his troops, to render great assistance to the French, who had three 
armies in the field. The campaign was however on the point, of ending 
as tamely as it had begun, when an event occurred which was to render 
the year 1639 for ever famous in Dutch annals. 

The Spaniards, enheartened by the successes of Cardinal Ferdinand, 
had been preparing a great expedition to sweep the Channel clear of the 
Dutch, and to land a large body of troops at Dunkirk to reinforce their 
army in the Netherlands. In September the armada, consisting of 
seventy-seven vessels, many of them of the largest size, manned by 24,000 
sailors and soldiers under the command of the experienced ^Admiral 
Antonio de Oquendo appeared in the Channel. They were sighted 
by Lieutenant- Admiral Marten Harpertzoon Tromp, who had been on 
the watch for them, cruising up and down the coast all the summer. 
Tromp had at the moment but thirteen ships with him, but without 
hesitation he attacked the Spaniards, and with such fury, that he suc- 
ceeded in driving them to take refuge under the lee of the Downs. 
Here they anchored, by the side of an English squadron of ten ships 
under Admiral Pennington. Tromp, now reinforced by the rest of his 
fleet, which had been blockading Dunkirk, consisting of seventeen vessels 
under Vice-Admiral Witte Corneliszoon de With, lay in the offing ready 
to resist any attempt of the Spaniards to put to sea, and meanwhile 
sent urgent requests to the States General and the Prince of Orange to 
despatch every available ship to his aid. The Admiral’s message found 
a ready response ; with an enthusiasm very uncommon in the northern 
Netherlands the authorities and people threw themselves heart and soul 
into the task of preparation and equipment. The whole of Holland and 
Zeeland, says one authority, became one vast ship-building yard. Crowds 
of sailors and fisher-folk volunteered for service. Such indeed was the 
zeal displayed, that, in the words of an eyewitness, “ the vessels seemed 
not to be built, but to grow of themselves, and to be at once filled with 
sailors.” 

In three weeks Tromp found himself at the head of a great fleet of 
105 men-of-war and 12 fire-ships, and orders had reached him to attack 
as soon as he was in a position to do so without regard to locality or 
other impediments. On October 21 accordingly the Admiral, detaching 
Vice-Admiral de With with thirty ships to watch the English squadron, 
determined to engage the Spanish fleet, where it lay in English waters 
under the cliffs between Dover and Deal. The onslaught was irresistible. 
Under cover of a fog, Oquendo himself, with seven ships, managed to 
slip out of the fight and reach Dunkirk. All the rest were destroyed, 
or taken. Of the crews 15,200 perished, 1800 fell into the hands of 
the victors. It was a crushing defeat, which shattered the naval power 
of Spain, and left the Dutch during the rest of the war masters of the 
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This great triumph of the Netherlanders had however been effected 
under circumstances which naturally aroused much heartburning and 
resentment in England. Tlie infringement of the neutrality of English 
waters in sight of an English fleet was a bitter pill for English pride to 
swallow. The maritime and commercial rivalry between the two peoples, 
which was eventually to issue in a succession of wars, had been for years 
growing more acute, and now nearly led to a breach of the peace. 
Aerssens was despatched upon a special mission to Charles I with in- 
structions (to use the envoy’s own words) to “endormir hfaict <ks Duyns."" 
To achipe such a result required all the address and skill of this 
accomplilhed diplomatist; but his patience and persuasive powers were at 
length successful. The “ scandal of the Downs,” though it was to rankle 
long in English memories, was oflBcially hushed up, and the influence 
which the dexterous Aerssens was able to acquire at the English Com-t 
was marked by the negotiations which he set on foot for a matrimonial 
alliance between the son of Frederick Henry and the Princess Royal of 
England. The final settlement of the matter admitted of delay, for 
Prince William was but in his fifteenth year. Princess Mary in her ninth, 
and volumes of diplomatic notes and protocols were to be exchanged 
before the youthful Prince was allowed to win the hand of his stiU more 
youthful bride. All difficulties were however in due course overcome, 
and on May 12, 1641, the marriage took place. This royal alliance was 
an interesting event. It marked another step upwards in the fortunes of 
the House of Orange, and it was to issue in the birth of William III. 

The campaign of 1640 was uneventful, and ended in an unsuccessful 
attempt to capture Hulst, which cost the life of the brave young Count 
Henry Casimir of Nassau-Dietz, killed in a chance milee at the age of 
29 years. His death caused a vacancy in the stadholderates of Friesland, 
Groningen, and Drenthe. It was thought by many to be a favourable 
opportunity for securing greater unity in the government of the United 
Provinces and for strengthening the hands of the executive authority 
by obtaining the election of the Prince of Orange to the vacant posts. 
Strong effbits were made to effect this, with the result that Frederick 
Henry, who was himself somewhat lukewarm in the matter, became Stad- 
holder of Groningen and Drenthe. The Frieslanders, however, resented 
what they regarded as an attempt at dictation, and remained loyal to 
the House of Nassau-Dietz, so many of whose members had gallantly 
fought and shed their blood for the fatherland. The States of Friesland 
unanimously elected William Frederick, the younger brother of Hemy 
Casimir. The soreness engendei’ed by these events between the two 
branches of the House of Nassau was, however, afterwards healed. 
*W'^illiam Frederick mairied Albertine Agnes, daughter of Frederick 
Henry (1651). 

The military operations in 1641 were only marked by the capture of 
Gennep by the Dutch. Men were grown weary of the fighting and of its 
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cost, and the death of the Cardinal Infante deprived the Spaniards of a 
capable administrator and general. Both sides in 1643 were pontent 
with purely defensive measures. The chief event of this year was the 
advent in Holland of the English Queen with the little Princess Mary, 
who because of her extreme youth had been left awhile in her mother’s 
charge. Plenrietta Maria resided for a year at the Hague, and her 
presence for so long a time at the Court of the Prince of Orange 
as a member of his family gave added dignity and importance to the 
position secuT'ed by the popular and victorious Stadholder in the 
affections of all Netherlanders, even of those who at times opppsed his 
policy. The cause of this long sojourn of the Queen in a foreign State 
was the serious condition of affairs in England. She had hoped to 
enlist the active assistance of Frederick Hetiry for King Charles in the 
Civil War which had broken out between him and his Parliament. 
But her efforts were unsuccessful. The personal sympatldes of the 
Stadholder were with the King, but he was far too prudent a statesman 
not to be well aware that the Dutch people would never adventure men 
or money in support of the royalist cause. 

One of the reasons for the dilatory campaigns of 1641-3 was 
undoubtedly a growing disinclination on the part of Frederick Henry 
to aggrandise France in the Netherlands at the expense of Spain. 
The revolt of Portugal in 1641 had greatly weakened the Spanish 
power, and, as will be shown at length later, had made the all-important 
“question of the Indies” to assume quite a different aspect. The 
deaths of Richelieu and of Louis XIII in 1643-3 caused no change 
in the policy of France. Mazarin was as omnipotent in the counsels 
of Anne of Austria as Richelieu had been in those of her husband, and 
Mazarin followed closely in the steps of his great predecessor. The 
overwhelming victory gained at Rocroi in May, 1643, over a veteran 
Spanish army was in the eyes of the wary and experienced Stadholder 
a danger signal He had no wish to see the southern Netherlands 
pass into the hands of the French, He was stiU loyal to the French 
alliance, but from this time forward his thoughts were directed towards 
securing an advantageous peace. 

Already the interminable parleyings between the various Powers 
were beginning which were to issue in the Peace of Westphalia, but 
there were innumerable difficulties in the way of a settlement which 
affected so many different countries and touched upon so many com- 
plicated interests and susceptibilities. The desire for peace was looming 
larger in men’s minds, but meanwhile for some years war still di’agged 
on. In the autumn of 1643 the alliance between the United Provinc^ 
and Fi-ance, by which each was pledged not to make peace or treaty 
without the cognisance and consent of the other, was renewed. Accord- 
ingly in 1644 and 1645 Frederick Henry once more took the field at the 
head of a fine army. These his last active campaigns were marked by a 
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display of something approaching the vigour and skill the Stadholder 
had sho^va iu 1629, 1632, and 1637. The captures of Sas-van-Gent in 
164!4< and of Hulst in lOlS were worthy of his fame as a 7naster in the 
art of sieges. In 1646 the Prince appeared indeed once more in the 
camp, but was too enfeebled by recurring attacks of gout to effect any- 
thing of importance. The Dutch navy during these years had not been 
idle. In 1645 a powerful fleet, under the command of Admiral Witte 
de With, sailed through the Sound, and without firing a shot was 
able to compel Christian IV of Denmark to lower the Sound Dues, 
a long-standing grievance of the Dutch Baltic traders. In 1646, 
Dunkii'l^ whose bold sea-rovers had for years been a pest to traffic in the 
Channel, was compelled to surrender to the combined efforts of a French 
army under the Duke of Enghien and a Dutch fleet under Admiral 
Ti-omp. 

At this point, and before dealing with the Treaty of Munster, reference 
has to he made to the wonderful expansion of Dutch dominion and Dutch 
commerce beyond the seas during the period of Frederick Henry. The 
question of the Indies dominated the negotiations of 1646-8 even more 
pronouncedly than it had those of 1607-9. 

In 1621, with the renewal of the war, the schemes of Usselincx for 
the erection of a West India Company were at length realised. Its 
constitution and a general outline of its operations will be found in 
another chapter, but certain episodes of those operations are part and 
parcel of Dutch history and require special notice here. The struggle 
for Bahia (1624-6) was an heroic effort worthy of more than passing 
reference. The West India differed from the East India Company in 
the effrontery with which at the outset it sought for profit by free- 
booting at the cost of the national foe rather than by the methods of 
peaceful trade. No secret was made by the promoters of their aims. 
They hoped “by bearding the King of Spain in his treasure-house to 
cut the sinews by which he sustained his wars in Europe.” 

The first operations were upon an ambitious scale. Acting on the 
advice of those specially acquainted with the state of the dominions of 
King Philip in America, the Directors in 1623 resolved to equip a power- 
ful force for an attack on San Salvador, the capital of the Portuguese 
colony of Brazil. This town, frequently spoken of as Bahia from its 
situation upon the shores of the splendid landlocked haven of the Bay 
of AU Saints (Bahia de Todos os Santos), was looked upon as well fitted 
to be at once a commercial centre and a 'place (Tainies for the Company 
upon the South American coast, and as likely to be weakly defended, 
xhe first portion of the expedition sailed in December, 1623 ; but, owing to 
contrary winds and other causes of delay the whole fleet was not collected 
at St Vincent till March 26, 1624. It consisted of 23 ships of war with 
four yachts, mounting 500 pieces of artillery and manned by 1600 sailors 
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and 1700 troops. The Admiral was Jacob Willekens of Amsterdam ; the 
Vice-Admiral Pieter Pieterzoon Hein of Delfshaven (popularly known as 
Piet Hein), and with them as commander-in-chief of the military forces 
and governor of the expected conquest. Colonel Jan van Dorth, lord of 
Horst — all three thoroughly capable and competent men. Meanwhile, 
owing to the enforced delays, news had reached the Spanish Government, 
through spies, both as to the expedition and its objective, and a caravel 
was despatched across the Atlantic to warn the Governor to put San 
Salvador in a state of defence. 

At last, on May 9, 1634', the Dutch fleet sailed in battle or jler into 
the bay, and, finding no opposition, one portion proceeded to disembark 
a body of 1200 men on the shore some distance below the town, while 
the other portion imder Piet Hein took their station in face of San 
Salvador itself. The town, which crowned some precipitous heights, was 
strongly protected by forts and suflBciently garrisoned. It was covered 
from attack by sea by a platform battery on a rocky islet manned by 
some 600 men, behind which were drawn up 15 armed merchantmen. 
But Hein was a man who never shrank from any enterprise, however 
hazardous. With his flagship and three other vessels he sailed straight 
upon the enemy quite close to the shore, thereby drawing upon himself 
a concentrated cross-fire, from the island, from the land batteries, and 
from troops di-awn up along the wharves. His ships suiFered severely. 
One vessel, pierced through and through, lost half its crew and its 
captain. Hein now gave orders to lower the boats and board the 
enemy. With an intrepidity that nothing could withstand the command 
was obeyed. Of the Portuguese flotilla, eight vessels were captured 
and towed away, the rest burnt, and then, flushed with success, as 
evening fell, the Hollanders and Zeelanders, true sons of the Sea-beggars 
of 1572, with the aid of their boat-hooks clambered up the walls of the 
platform battery, and after a brief fight the place was won. Meanwhile, 
the troops having made good their landing, had at nightfall seized a 
Benedictine convent on the top of the heights facing San Salvador. 
They had no need to march further. The spirit of the garrison had 
been utterly cowed by the splendid daring of Piet Hein and his sailors, 
and at dawn the Governor sent in a flag of truce and surrendered 
unconditionally. Thus was the first enterprise of the West India 
Company crowned with signal success. 

It was destined nevertheless to be a short-lived triumph. The news, 
when it reached Madrid and Liisbon, roused deep consternation. For 
once the Spanish Court was moved to take decisive action, and the 
Portuguese forgot their hatred of the Spaniard in their eagerness for 
the recapture of Bahia. A gi'eat armada of 57 vessels, carrying 12,56^ 
men and 1185 guns, was with enthusiastic energy assembled in the 
various Iberian ports and placed under the supreme command of Don 
Fadrique de Toledo. Storms and contrary winds caused many delays 
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before the expedition reached the coast of Brazil, but finally on 
Easter Eve (March 30), 1625, the gi’eat fleet, drawn up in the form of 
a half-moon, entered the bay in imposing array. The garrison of San 
Salvador Numbered 2300 men, but its commander, van Dorth, had been 
killed in a skirmish with Indians, and had left unworthy successors. 
Undisciplined licence reigned within the town, the siege was pressed 
with skill and vigour by sea and land, and on April 28 San Salvador 
capitulated. The defenders being troops of many nationalities, ivithout 
a leader they could trust, offered but feeble resistance. Had they known 
that a gu’eat relief fleet from Holland was speeding to their assistance 
the issud might have been different. The Dutch squadrons had un- 
fortunately for many weeks been prevented from starting, as so often 
happened in those days, by stress of wind and weather, and when at 
length Admiral Boudewyn Hendrikszoon with 34 sail on May 26 entered 
AU Saints’ Bay he had the mortification of seeing the flag of Spain 
flying from the forts of San Salvador, the shore lined with troops, and 
50 large galleons lying at anchor close under the batteries. Toledo had 
determined thus to await attack. The Dutch sailed slowly by, but not 
a Spaniard stiri-ed, and Hendrikszoon, seeing that nothing was to be done, 
in deep disappointment withdi-ew. He died on his return voyage off 
Cuba, and his fleet reached Holland crippled by disease and bad weather. 

Don Fadrique in his turn, after leaving a strong gamson in San 
Salvador, sailed away August 1. His homeward voyage was even more 
disastrous than that of Hendrikszoon. Storms swept down upon him, and 
very few of his vessels reached the Peninsula in safety. The struggle for 
Bahia had been of ruinous cost alike to the Dutch West India Company 
and to the Spanish King. To the Company the prizes taken by Piet 
Hein had so far been practically the only asset on the credit side ; it 
remains however to tell how this great sailor was able to place in 
their coffers a further consignment of rich booty from Bahia. Hein, 
at the head of a squadron of fourteen vessels, had been originally de- 
spatched by the Directors in support of Hendrikszoon. In the West 
Indies he heard of the failure and death of that Admiral. But he 
determined not to return home without revisiting the scene of his former 
triumph. After some mcmths of cruising he entered All Saints’ Bay 
once more (March 3, 1627). The garrison had been warned and were 
ready to receive him. Drawn up under cover of the batteries Hein saw 
30 ships, 16 of some si;^,,, all more or less armed, and in front of the 
others four powerful vess^th floating batteries, with troops on board. 
Hein with three ships on)^. was ahead of the rest of his fleet. Without 
waiting for the others gave the signal to steer between the enemy 
aAd the shore and engq^p. A desperate fight at the closest quarters 
ensued. The other shi Qjgradually drew up, and then, amidst a hail of 
shot from land and seajfjjj.gpired by the example of their chief, who, ever 
in the forefront of dai>o ti twice wounded, the Dutch sailors flung 
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preparations were made. Hein was dead, but his second in command 
at Matanzas Bay, Hendrik Corneliszoon Lonck, sailed at the end of 1629 
at the head of a great fleet of 52 ships and yachts, and 13 sloops manned 
by 3780 sailors, 3500 soldiers, and carrying 1170 guns. Colonel 
Hiederik van Waerdenburgh was commander of the military forces. On 
February 13, 1630, the expedition arrived in the offing of Olinda, the 
capital of Pernambuco. The town was situated on a hill a short distance 
inland, its port, known as the Reciff, being only accessible through two 
narrow openings in a continuous reef of rock. The defences of both 
town ant^ harbour had been strengthened by the indefatigable exertions 
of the i^overnor, Matthias de Albuquerque; but the troops at his 
disposal ^ere few in number and many of them raw levies. It was soon 
found that an attack on the Reciff from the sea was impracticable. But 
Waerdenburgh succeeded in disembarking with some 3000 men at a 
suitable landing-place a few miles to the north on February 15 without 
opposition. Next day Albuquerque at the head of a small force 
attempted to defend the passage of the river Doce, but was completely 
routed and his troops dispersed. In the flush of victory the Nether- 
landers marched straight on Olinda, which they took by storm, with 
small loss. Regular siege was now laid to the forts of the Reciff. 
After a gallant defence the place surrendered on March 3, and the 
West Indian Company had again in its possession a good port on the 
Brazilian coast. But it was as yet a possession of the most precarious 
character. Albuquerque was not discouraged. Gathering together a 
guerrilla force, he established himself in a fortified camp in the vicinity, 
which he named the Arrayal do Bom Jesus, in a strong position covered 
by woods and swamps, and by scouring the country behind the Reciff 
with flying columns succeeded in preventing the Dutch from all access 
inland. The garrison suffered the greatest privations for want of fresh 
food and water, and had to be supplied 'with all the necessaries of life by 
relief fleets from home. The Portuguese on their side were in little better- 
case. It was a grim contest of endurance against want and sickness. 

Meanwhile a strong expedition set sail from Lisbon (May 5, 1632) 
consisting of twenty large galleons and a number of smaller ships under 
the command of Antonio de Oquendo, the same who in 1639 was to 
suffer such a crushing defeat at the battle of the Downs. On board 
were 2000 soldiers for strengthening the garrisons on the Brazilian coast. 
Oquendo, instead of sailing straight for Pernambuco, made the mistake 
of wasting several weeks at Bahia, and when he turned his com-se north- 
ward he found that a Dutch relief fleet under Adrian Janszoon Pater 
had reached the Reciff, and was ready to oppose him. On September 12 
afl engagement took place at which the great majority of vessels 
on both sides assisted only as onlookers, while with the aid of a 
few consorts, the Admiral’s and Vice-Admiral’s flagships, grappling 
together, fought out two terrific duels. Vice-Admiral Martin Thijssen 
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on the Verccnigie Provintien succeeded in sinking with all hands the 
S. Antonio de Padua flying the flag of Vice-Admiral Valccilla. The 
fight between Pater on the Prins Willem and Oquendo on the S. Jago 
went on from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. At last the Spanish galleon, laying lost 
250 men, lay a helpless dismasted hulk upon the water; but in thehnoment 
of victorv a fire burst out on the Prim Willem, and despite all efforts she 
was burnt to the water's edge. Pater was seen by the Spaniards wrapping 
the standard round his body, and flinging himself in his despair from the 
doomed vessel into the water. The fleets parted at nightfall ; but there 
was no renewal of the conflict. Oquendo had been convinced tfiat, with 
the Dutch fleet practically intact, the recapture of the JReciiF ^jas out of 
his power. He therefore went on his way northward, and, aftni- landing 
the troops at the Rio de San Antonio, proceeded to the West Indies, 
leaving Martin Thijssen master of the Brazilian waters. 

The failure of Oquendo cleared the way for the gradual extension of 
the Dutch dominion in Brazil, which spread along the coast north and 
south of the RecifF from liver to river, until in the latter part of the 
brilliant and statesmanlike administration of Joan Maurice of Nassau, 
who for seven years (1637-44) filled the office of Governor-General, it 
comprised seven captaincies out of the fourteen into which Portuguese 
Brazil was divided, with dependencies, for the supply of slaves, upon the 
coast of Guinea. The splendour of Mauritsstad, as the capital was 
renamed, was but the outward symbol of the high prosperity of the rule 
of this great governor. During all this period but one great effort was 
made by the Spanish Government to retrieve the position, and it was a 
supreme one. In 1639 a great expedition was slowly gathered together 
at Bahia for the reconquest of Pernambuco. It was one of the finest 
Hispano-Portuguese fleets (as it was the last) that ever appeared in 
American waters, and consisted of (at least) 86 sail, manned by 12,000 
sailors and soldiers under the command of the Count da Ton-e. The 
position of the Dutch during the siunmer of 1639 was most precarious, for 
their forces were insufficient to meet such an attack. But even when the 
Spanish Admiral’s preparations were complete, persistent northerly winds 
kept the armada for more than two months in Bahia, and, profiting by 
the delay, J oan Maurice was able by the most strenuous exertions to collect 
at the Reciff’ a force of some 40 vessels under Admiral Loos, much inferior 
in size, but superior in seamanship to their opponents. The fleets met 
0)1 January 12, 1640, and a running fight took place which lasted four 
days. When the issue was joined, a strong southerly gale was blowing, 
which carried the fleets with it, as they fought, northward along the 
coast. Favoured by winds and waves the brave and skilful Netherlanders 
were able to drive their enemies before them with considerable los^^s, 
and finally to disperse them in flight. This victory of Itamaraca, as it 
was called, following so soon upon that of the Downs set the seal upon 
the supremacy of the Dutch at sea in this war. 
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The West India Company was not a financial success. The fleets 
and goi-risons it had to maintain on a far distant shore were too costly 
for its re^jources; and the revolt of the Portuguese in Brazil in 164-5 
struck the knell of a dominion that had never paid its way. Nevertheless 
one of Ihe great objects for which the Company was founded had been 
achieved, its long series of successes in the Western seas was one of the 
chief factors in exhausting the power of Spain, and in bringing to a 
triumphant issue the long W ar of Independence. The purely coinmej'cial 
ventures of the Company were not numerous. They found in 1623 
trading ^osts already in existence on the island of Manhattan at the 
mouth cf the Hudson River in North America, and upon various rivers 
of the Guiana coast. These they took over under their charter. The 
posts on Manhattan grew into the colony of New Netherland. This 
colony, which was administered by the Chamber of Amsterdam, lay 
between the English colonies of New England and Virginia, and extended 
over portions of the present States of New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Delaware and Pennsylvania. Friendly relations were established 
from the first with the Indians, especially the Iroquois, and by their 
aid a profitable trade in furs was carried on. Agriculture was also 
encouraged, cattle were introduced, and gradually a considerable area of 
land brought under cultivation. 

In Guiana the colonies of Essequibo and Berbice (now British Guiana) 
came into being, but until the introduction of sugar planting on a large 
scale led a rather struggling existence. Their returns to the Company’s 
coflPers were meagre. Recent research has however shown that the official 
balance-sheets were far from including the whole trade carried on by 
Dutchmen in these regions. Probably in no other part of the world 
were the ventures of private enterprise more daring or more persistent. 
In almost every river between the Orinoco and the Amazon Dutch factors 
were to be found. During the early decades of the century the mouth 
of the Amazon was regularly frequented ; a fort stood at Corupd at the 
entry into the main stream, two forts on the southern tributary, the 
Xingii, while from 1616 to 1623 there was a flourishing settlement high up 
on the north bank above the mouth of the Paru. From the Amazon the 
Dutch were however expelled by the Portuguese, who from 1629 onward 
barred their ascent of this great water-way. But when they could no 
longer push their wares inland from the east they did it from the north. 
There is evidence to show that Dutch traders by the aid of their allies, 
the warlike and ubiquitous Caribs, made their way by the Essequibo and 
other rivers into the basin of the Amazon, and carried on a barter trade, 
which extended as far into the interior as the river Negro. Dm’ing the 
H^ole of the seventeenth century Dutchmen were the only Europeans 
who penetrated into this vast and unknown land of mystery in which 
the fabled El Dorado was supposed to lie. In the Caribbean Sea the 
islands of Cura^oa, Araba, Bonaire, and St Eustatius still remain in 
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Dutch hands, the only relics of the possessions of the first West India 
Company. • 

The story of the Netherlanders in the East, the beginnings of which 
have been already told, was no less eventful, and much more pr<|sperous 
than in the West. The East India Company trusted to trade and not 
to buccaneering for its profits, and its profits were enormous. For the 
forty-thi-ee years, 1605-48, the average annual return upon the capital 
amounted to 22 per cent. From the earliest days the control of the 
group of the Moluccas, and with it the monopoly of the spice trade, was 
the mainstay of the Company’s %vell-being. 7 

The Portuguese were ousted by force of arms, and gra^ally by 
means of treaties with the native chiefs, Amboina, Temati, Tidor, Banda, 
and the smaller neighbouring islands passed into the hands of the Dutch. 
These treaties (and they were the model that was followed generally in 
the East Indies) took the form of a guarantee to defend the territory in 
question against Portuguese attack, in exchange for the right to erect 
folds and factories, and the exclusive privilege of trade. In the Moluccas 
to such a pitch was the spirit of monopoly carried, that the quantity of 
spices grown was carefully restricted in order to keep up the price. 
Particular spots were selected suitable for the purpose, and elsewhere, as 
far as possible, the trees were destroyed. Thus cloves were cultivated at 
Amboina, and nutmegs in the Banda Islands. In prolific seasons a portion 
of the crop would sometimes be burnt. By this means the market was 
starved, and the limited supply commanded very high prices. Thus 
firmly established in the Moluccas the activities of the Company with 
marvellous rapidity overspread the entire East. Already in 1619 it was 
found necessary to create a capital of the Dutch East Indies, winch 
should at once serve as an administrative centre of government and be 
a general emporium of traffic. The factory of Jacatra in Java was 
chosen as the site of an oriental Amsterdam, and received the name of 
Batavia (March, 1619). From this centre, not without considerable 
opposition and some serious fighting, but slowly and sm-ely, partly by 
conquests, partly by alliances, the Dutch dominion was established over 
the richest and most beautiful island of the Malayan archipelago. 

The supreme administration of the Company in the East was vested 
in a Governor-General of the Indies appointed by the Council of 
Seventeen for five years, and whose official residence was Batavia. He 
was assisted by a Council, also nominated by the home authorities. The 
first coimciUor bore the title of Director-General, and discharged the 
functions of Minister of Commerce. There was however practically but 
little restraint upon the autocratic powers of a strong Governor-Genert^ 
Under him were seven (after the foundation of Cape Colony in 1651, 
eight) local Governors, armed with considerable powers in their own 
districts, but in all matters of high policy purely subordinates. The 
Governor-General, with his command over dl the forces of the Company 
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by land and sea and his unrestricted control of iinance, in fact exercised, 
if he .willed, an almost absolute sway, which made him appear a 
mighty pqtentate to the rulers of the innumerable petty Eastern States, 
who lodked to him as the arbiter of their fortunes. It was a great 
positioiT, and it had a succession of worthy occupants. The holders of 
the office during the period under consideration were Jan Pieterszoon 
Koen, 1617-22, and again 1628-9; Pieter Cai-pentier, 1622-8; Jacob 
Specx, 1629-32 ; Hendrik Brouwer, 1632-6, and Anthoni van Diemen, 
1636-45. All these five were men of energy and capacity, but the 
names cj Koen and van Diemen stand out pre-eminent. To Koen’s 
resolute courage and somewhat truculent vigour the Company owed in 
no smalr measure the establishment of their power in the East. Under 
the active and statesmanlike administration of van Diemen that power' 
was consolidated and extended. In his days the affairs of the Company 
reached perhaps their highest point of material prosperity. It is 
impossible here to trace out, even in outline, the story of Dutch 
enterprise in the Esist Indies; it must suffice for us to give a brief 
review of the results, taking in order the various centres of the Company’s 
political and commercial influence. 

It has already been mentioned that the seat of government had been 
in 1619 fixed at Batavia, in Java; and from this time the island, though 
its actual conquest took many years, may be regarded as a Dutch 
possession. In the two large adjoining islands of Sumatra and Borneo 
a number of factories were established under agreements with the native 
chiefs, and a thriving trade carried on. More important was the treaty 
which in 1636 Governor van Diemen concluded with the chief ruler in 
Ceylon, the King of Candy. It was drawn up on the usual lines, a 
monopoly of commerce in exchange for protection against the Portuguese, 
who had long had possessions in the island. Already some of their forts 
had been captured by the Dutch, and a conquest taken in hand which 
was to give to the Company, for a century and a half, their most valuable 
colony, next to Java, in the East. On the mainland of India a footing 
was early gained both on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel. In 
1640, under the auspices of van Diemen, Medacca was conquered, giving 
to the Dutch the command of the straits. With Siam trading relations 
had existed since 1613, and continued to flourish. A factory was placed 
at Ajudia, the old capital, and smaller trading posts at other places. 
Erom 1605 onwards. Macassar, the chief place of Celebes, was fre- 
quented by Netherlanders, though its ruler was not till 1662 finally 
compelled hy force of arms to submit to the Company’s dominion, 
j The supremacy of the Dutch over all European rivals was specially 
marked in the extreme East. In 1623 an expedition sent out by 
Governor-General Koen, under the command of Willem Bontekoe, 
made the conquest of the large and fruitful island of Formosa. The 
pos,session was secured by the building of Fort Zelandia, a Governor 
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was appointed, and negotiations were opened with the Chinese for the 
interchange of commodities. Formosa soon became a very flom-ishing 
entrepot, as may be gathered from the fact that in 1627 the ..export of 
Chinese silk from Formosa to Batavia reached the value of 559, 49^ florins, 
to Japan 621,655, or a total of 1,181,148 florins. Formosa became also 
the chief mart for the export of tea, a luxury at that time, which the 
Dutch had been the first to introduce into Europe. 

The mention of Japan suggests a brief summary of one of the most 
remarkable chapters in the history of the Dutch East India Company. 
So early as 1609 a famous traveller, Pieter van den Broeck, ha 1 \'isited 
Japan on an ofllcial mission and been received in friendly fashich by the 
Shogun at Yeddo ; and in the following year two envoys bearing creden- 
tials from Governor -General Pieter Both were able to obtain permission 
for the Dutch under close restrictions to trade with Japan. The 
Portuguese had been their predecessors here as elsewhere, and had for 
some sixty years held a privileged position in the island empire, and by 
the zeal of their missionaries (foremost among these the famous Francis 
Xavier) had succeeded in converting a considerable part of the popula- 
tion to the religion of the Cross. Later, however, a reaction set in, 
fierce persecution arose, and finally the Portuguese were entirely 
expelled (1637-42) and Japanese Christianity extinguished in blood. 
The Netherlanders had to accommodate themselves to the new situation 
by many humiliations. They were required to choose between giving 
up their trade and renouncing all public profession of their creed. 
Their factory was removed from Firando, near Nagasaki, on the main- 
land, to the small neighbouring islet of Desima, to which they were 
confined almost like prisoners. They submitted, however, to all the 
inconveniences of the position, and in the face of many difficulties were 
able under a most capable and enterprising director, Francis Caron, to 
recoup themselves for the insults and contumely they had at times to 
endure by a most thriving trade. The annual imports of silk and other 
commodities amounted on the average to a value of 6,000,000 florins, 
together with 1200 to 1400 chests of silver worth another 5,000,000 florins. 
For upwards of a century the Dutch were the only Europeans who had 
any intercourse with Japan. 

To the west of Hindostan openings for the extension of trade were 
seized with no less avidity. It was again Pieter van den Broeck, who 
in 1616 by his skill and entei-pnse first opened up friendlv relations 
with the Arabs and Persians. A trading post was established at 
Gambion (Bendei Abbas) on the Persian Gulf, vdth a dependency at 
Ispahan. In 1645 the informal privileges hitherto enjoyed were placed 
on a permanent basis by a treaty with the Shah, which conceded to the 
Netherlanders complete freedom of trade in the Persian Empire. On 
the Arabian coast Mocha and other places v^ere regularly visited. Just 
as the Dutch had brought the first tea to Europe from China in 1610, 
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so tliey introduced coiFee from Mocha in 1616. As a station of call 
a settlement was in 1638 made upon the island of Mauritius. The 
superior advantages of Table Bay at the Cape of Good Hope were 
however! obvious, and in 1651 an expedition under Antoni van Riebeek 
laid the' foundation of Cape Colony as a half-way house on the voyage 
to Batavia. 

Thus it has been seen that during the first half of the seventeenth 
century the Dutch East India Company had succeeded in monopolising a 
very large part of the trade of the entire Orient. It is unnecessary here 
to dwell ]upon its relations with its only serious rival, the English East 
India Company, or upon the many bickerings and collisions between them, 
culminating in the so-called “ Massacre at Amboina.” The international 
aspect of commercial expansion in the Eastern seas is treated elsewhere. 

In their search for fresh avenues for trade Netherlanders made 
important additions to geographical knowledge. The circumnaviga- 
tions of the globe by Spilbergen, 1614-5, and by van Schouten and 
Le Maire, 1615-6, stand in the foremost rank of famous voyages. 
To the latter two belongs the honour of the discovery of the Straits of 
Le Maire between Staten Island and Tierra del Fuego, of the passage 
round Cape Hoorn (so named by Schouten from his birthplace), and 
of numerous islands in the Pacific. Schouten and Le Maire were the 
first to explore the northern coast of New Guinea. Other Dutchmen 
had meanwhile been rediscovering the vast Australian continent (first 
sighted by a Portuguese vessel in 1542), to which they gave the name of 
New Holland, which it bore until the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Visits to the western coast in 1605, 1609, and 1619 are still perpetuated 
in Duifken and Coen Points, Dirk Hartog and Rottenest Islands, the 
Swan River, and other relics of this earliest nomenclature. The 
northern portion was first explored in 1627-8 under the auspices of 
Governor-General Carpentier, whose memory is preserved in the Gulf of 
Cai-pentaria. More important still were the voyages of Abel Tasman 
in the days of Governor-General van Diemen, 1642-4. To Tasman 
the world is indebted for its first knowledge of the southern and eastern 
coasts of New Holland, and for the discovery of Van Diemen’s Land 
(now Tasmania), of New Zealand, and of the Fiji and Friendly Islands. 
Headlands, bays, rivers, and islands in many parts of the Australian 
continent still record the fact that they were discovered in the stad- 
holderate of Frederick Henry, by the enterprise of Governor van 
Diemen and by the ships of the great seaman Abel Tasman. 

It is time now to return to the history of the negotiations for peace 
which hinged so largely upon the question of the Indies. To this 
question, as has already been pointed out, the outbreak of the revolution 
in Lisbon, December, 1640, and the proclamation of the Duke of 
Braganza as King of Portugal, gave an altogether new aspect. At 
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first the Dutch hailed the tidings that a new ally had arisen to help 
them in their protracted struggle with their ancient foe. To qp,ote the 
words of a contemporary writer: “In 1041 the King of Por^tugal was 
cherished here [in Holland] like a dearly-loved child.” But this c^uld not 
last. A treaty was indeed concluded (June 22, 1641) between Portugal 
and the United Provinces, in which the two Powers agreed to assist each 
other in their contest for independence against a common enemy. In 
regard to Brazil it was agreed that the conquered Captaincies should be 
handed over to the Dutch in return for their active help in jEurope. 
But John IV, in concluding this treaty, did not reckon with th jse most 
interested in the matter — the Portuguese colonists in Brazi] These 
under the leadership of some men of rare capacity and energy, Vieira, 
Vidal, and others, rose in revolt against the Dutch intruders. It was 
a time, when, after the return of Joan Maurice, the counsels of the 
Netherlanders were weak and divided ; and the efforts of the insurgents 
were crowned with considerable success. And as in Pernambuco, so in 
the Portuguese settlements in Africa and the East Lidies. Everywhere 
the colonists, roused by the news from the mother-coimtry, were eager 
to acclaim the accession of the House of Braganza, but in the East 
as well as in the West they found themselves confronted, not by the 
hated Castilian, but by the Netherlander. It was a strange situation 
and a very difficult one. The tidings of the Portuguese risings were 
received in the Netherlands with something like angry consternation. 
Dutch pride and Dutch pockets were touched in their tenderest and most 
sensitive place, and with the feeling of indignation and enmity against 
Portugal sprang up at the same time a sense that the turn which affairs 
had taken after 1641 had lessened, if not removed, many of the differences 
in the way of an agreement with Spain. The Spanish King no longer 
felt the same interest in the fate of the East Indies, Guinea, and Brazil ; 
his own supreme desire was to stamp out rebellion in his own peninsula. 
The Netherlander, in his turn, unexpectedly called upon to fight for his 
lately-made conquests, began to look upon the Spaniard as less dangerous 
to his hopes of commercial profit than the upstart Portuguese. 

Thus it seemed at last that the bitter opponents of well-nigh eighty 
years might possibly be drawn together by the fact that they had now 
a common enemy. The chief obstacle in the way of a separate truce 
or peace between Spain and the United Provinces lay in the treaty 
concluded between the States General and the King of France in 1635, 
by which it was agreed that neither the King nor States should make 
any peace, truce, or armistice, except together and by common consent. 
This led to negotiations between Madrid and the Hague being conducted 
at first, so far as possible, secretly, though it was not long before the 
French, having become aware of what was going on, used all their 
influence and ail the resources of diplomacy to thwart proceedings 
so inimical to their interests. Progress therefore was slow, but the 
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interchange of views steadily continued, and already in May, 1646, the 
negotiations had assumed a definite shape. The proposal of the 
Spaniards, was for a truce of twelve or twenty years, or for a peace, 
based ui|on the truce of 1609, with the same formalities, clauses, and 
conditicms. Across the path still lay, however, the same obstacle which 
had in 1609 been at length evaded by a subterfuge, and which could 
not a second time be so dealt with. But with Catalonia as well as 
Portugal in revolt, with the treasury empty and French armies encamped 
to the imuth of the Pyrenees, the Spaniards were practically on their 
knees. To secure peace with the United Provinces, and the Dutch as 
their alli^js, became to them, in the straits to which they were reduced, 
so vital a matter, that to attain so necessary an end they were willing 
to make almost any sacrifice. The sacrifice demanded was the conces- 
sion to the Dutch of security for their possessions and commerce in the 
Indies ; and the Dutch being masters of the position, the concession, 
though withheld as long as possible and contested in its details by all 
the expedients of skilful diplomacy, had to be made, and made practically 
without reserve. Already, at the end of 1646, a general agreement 
had been reached ; nevertheless the ratification was delayed owing to a 
variety of causes. 

The Prince of Orange had during the last years of his life been 
converted to the necessity of a separate peace with Spain, and his good- 
will was confirmed by assurances that the interests of the House of 
Orange-Nassau would be treated with the fullest consideration. But 
Frederick Henry bad returned from the campaign of Hulst hopelessly 
broken in health and with rapidly failing faculties of mind and body. 
After cruel sufferings he expired March 14, 1647, lamented by Nether- 
landers of all classes, creeds, and opinions. The States General recognised 
the splendid services of the great Stadholder by according him a mag- 
nificent public funeral. Frederick Henry was buried by the side of his 
father and brother in his native town of Delft. 

The removal of such a man at such a time was a national disaster, 
for local and provincial jealousies were rampant in a country where 
there were seven sovereign States, and each town was a small republic 
with its own rights and immnnities; and the withdi-awal of the 
commanding personal influence of the Prince allowed free play to 
the forces which made for delay and obstruction. Nevertheless the 
negotiations at Munster between the Dutch envoys, foremost amongst 
whom were Pauw and van Knuyt, the representatives respectively of 
Holland and Zeeland, and the Spanish plenipotentiaries. Count of Pena- 
r^nda and Antoine Brun, went steadily on, and, despite the strenuous 
opposition of the Provinces of Zeeland and of Utrecht, a successful 
issue was at length reached. The treaty, consisting of 79 articles, was 
signed by the plenipotentiaries at Munster on January 30, 1648. Its chief 
provisions were these : The United Provinces were recognised as a free. 
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sovereign, and independent State. The bond of connexion with the 
Empire was finally severed. The Republic held all its conquests, bio 
conditions were made for the Roman Catholics. Freedom of ^rade in 
the East and West Indies was conceded, and the East and West India 
Companies confirmed in the possession of the territories taken ^om the 
Portuguese, and of their settlements and trading posts generally. The 
Scheldt was declared closed. To the House of Orange most advantageous 
terms were offered, and all its confiscated property was restored. A special 
treaty of trade and navigation with Spain was shortly afterw^-ds con- 
cluded. Thus the eighty yearn’ war for Dutch independence came to an 
end, leaving all the fruits of victory to the revolted Provinces. I 

The peace of Munster found the United Netherlands at the very 
summit of their greatness. They stood forth in 1648 without a rival, as 
the first of maritime and commercial Powers. But more than this. The 
period of Frederick Henry has been rightly styled the Golden Age of the 
Dutch Republic, because the Netherlanders in that great time held a 
supremacy in the domains of science, of learning, of letters, and of the 
arts, as indisputable as their supremacy upon the seas. This chapter 
would be incomplete did it not give some account, however brief, of 
that wonderful outburst of intellectual activity and many-sided culture, 
which for the greater part of the seventeenth century placed the Dutch 
people in the forefront of European progress and civilisation. 

Many circumstances combined to give the impetus which so pro- 
foundly stirred the whole spirit of a race traditionally supposed to be 
distinguished by solid and phlegmatic rather than for brilliant charac- 
teristics. In the first place a large concourse of religious and political 
refugees, Flemings and Walloons, French Huguenots, Spanish and 
Portuguese Jews, had sought an asylum within the borders of the Republic, 
and brought with them not only fresh blood and new ideas, but their 
skill and industry into their adopted country. Among these settlers 
were an exceptional number of men of light and leading. In the next 
place, the world-wide extension of commerce diffused a general prosperity, 
and at the same time enlarged the horizon of men’s outlook upon life. 
A large number of Netherlanders were travelled men, familiarly acquainted 
with many languages, and the multiplicity of trade interests and of 
intercourse with foreign lands caused education to be prized, and to 
become more wide-spread than in any other country. Lastly, the political 
institutions and social conditions of seventeenth century Holland gave to 
her people a civilisation with something of the tone and characteristics 
of modem times. Freedom of the press, and liberty of thought and 
speech, had their first home here. Moreover, the gi'owth in wealth anS 
culture of a large burgher class, in whose hands the government of the 
covmtry reaUy rested, accompanied by the practical disappearance, during 
the w ars, of the ancient nobility as a privileged caste, led to the breaking 
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down of those social ban-iers which subsisted in neighbouring States to 
the detriment of national progress and development. 

The foundation of the Academy at Leyden, as a reward to the 
citizensYor their heroic defence in 1574, was symbolic of the spirit which 
was to ipervade the new republic, then struggling in its birth-throes. 
Never, purely, has a University attained more quickly to world-wide 
renown. Its walls were speedily crowded with students from many lands, 
its chairs filled by the most famous men of learning of the day. Justus 
Lipsius^osephus Justus Scaliger, Daniel Heinsius, Gerardus Johannes 
Vossius,philip Cluverius, Clusius, Meursius, Franciscus Junius, Arminius, 
VorstiusJ Episcopius, names of Em-opean repute, were all professors at 
Leyden ^University during the first half-century of its existence. Nor did 
Leyden stand alone. Similar academies were founded at Franeker, 1584 ; 
Groningen, 1614; Amsterdam, 1632; Utrecht, 1636; and Harderwijk, 
1646. Splendid were the fruits produced by these efforts to promote 
higher education in the land. To all scholars and philologists the fame of 
Daniel Heinsius (1582-1655) and his son Nicolas (1620-81), of Gerardus 
Johannes Vossius (1577-1650) and his five sons, foremost among them Isaac 
(1618-88), as men of profound erudition and brilliant critical acumen, is 
stiU fresh after the lapse of more than two centuries and a half, and with 
them are remembered Caspar Barlaeus (1584-1648) and Hugo Grotius 
(1583-1645). All these scholars, particularly Barlaeus and Grotius, were 
noted for their perfect mastery of the Latin tongue as a literary instrument. 
In days when it was the fashion to write Latin poems, those published by 
Daniel Heinsius, Caspar Barlaeus, and Hugo Grotius placed their authors 
in the front rank in this class of composition. 

Of Hugo Grotius it is impossible to write, even at this distance of 
time, without feeling something of the wonder which the brilliancy of his 
talents and the versatility of his acquirements inspired. Scholar, poet, 
theologian, historian, jurist, philosopher, letter- writer — there was no 
branch of learning in which he did not excel, no species of writing in 
which he did not prove himself a master. His famous treatise, Dejure 
belli et pads, is stiU the text-book on which international law is based. 
Only less important in its influence on public opinion in Europe was his 
Mare Liberum. His Introduction to Holland’s Jurisprudence {Inleidinge 
tot de HoUandsche Rechtsgeleerdheid), written in the vernacular, though 
of more local interest, is a standard work upon the subject. As a his- 
torian Grotius stands in the highest class. The Annales et Historiae de 
Rebus Belgids has always been regarded as the best contemporary account 
of the Revolt of the Netherlands. It is at once accurate and impartial, 
and in its finished Latinity a model of literary form. Of less value w'as 
his Liber de Antiquitate Reipublicae Batavicae, To theology he made 
numerous contributions. His Annotationes in Vetus et in Novum Testa- 
mentum are still consulted upon questions of interpretation, and were once 
m everyone’s hands, while the De Veritate Religionis Christianae, rapidly 
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translated into many languages, occupies a high position in Christian 
apologetic literatui’e. These are but the most renowned of the works 
given to the world by this remarkable man, who, by the irony of untoward 
fate, was condemned to spend the last twenty-three years of h|S life in 
banishment from the native land he loved. During the greater, part of 
this time Grotius resided in Paris, and for eleven years (1634-< 5) filled 
the post of Swedish ambassador at the French Court. To his long exile 
posterity is however indebted in a large measure for the voluminous cor- 
respondence of Grotius with relatives, friends and savants in yiolland, 
and with the Oxenstiema (Axel and John), Salvias, and other^, Swedish 
statesmen. Considerably more than three thousand of his letters have 
been published, and they furnish a mass of valuable material, bearing 
upon his own life and upon the history of his eventful times. 

The fame of Hugo Grotius naturally leads us from the men who 
made Latin the vehicle of literary expression to those who were the 
creators of a vigorous and varied literature in the vernacular tongue. 
The ancient “ Chamber of Rhetoric” at Amsterdam, known by its motto 
In Liefde Bloeyende, passed in 1581 under the joint direction of a 
notable triumvirate, Dirk Volkeids Coomheert, Hendrik Laurenszoon 
Spieghel, and Roemer Visscher, who, lamenting the decay and degeneracy 
of their mother-tongue, set themselves the task of “raising, restoring, 
and enriching it.” That they were in no small measui-e successful in 
their aim entitles them to high praise as literary and linguistic reformers. 
Durmg the opening decade of the seventeenth century the house of Roemer 
Visscher (died 1620), who was a rich Amsterdam merchant, became a 
focus of new literary life and productiveness. The Martial of Holland, 
as the shrewd and sapient Roemer was styled by his admirers, delighted 
to give all the encouiagement and help in his power to young and rising 
talent, and his own genial hospitality, aided in no slight degree by the 
singular attractions of his two gifted daughters, Anna (1584-1651), and 
Maria Tesselschade (1594-1649), made his salon the meeting-place of the 
select spirits of the day. It is surprising indeed to what an extent the 
subtle influence and personality of these two sisters, and especially of 
the younger, pervades the whole history of the great age of Dutch 
literature associated with the names of Brederoo, Vondel, Cats, Hooft, 
and Huyghens. 

In Gerbrand Adrianszoon Brederoo (1585-1618) we have the only 
counterpart in Dutch letters to the Jan Steens and Brouwers of con- 
temporary art. His comedies, written in the dialect of the street, 
present xis with veritable pictures of the life and mannem of the people 
in old Amsterdam. His songs, though coarse at times, are full of passion 
and natural feeling, and show that, had not the dissipations and dis- 
appointments of a wayward youth brought his promising career to an 
untimely close, Brederoo might have attained to high poetic distinction. 
The case was very difterent with Joost van den Vondel (1587-1679) 
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whose literary activity covered more than seventy years. Vondel’s 
parents were among the many refugees who fled from Antwerp to 
Amsterflam. His early education had been neglected, but by dint of a 
quite exVaordinai’y application he acquired a familiar acquaintance first 
with Frlnch, German, and Italian, and later with Latin and Greek. 
With thje masterpieces of classical antiquity he made himself thoroughly 
at home; by translating them into Dutch verse. His original work is 
prodigicms in quantity, and he tried his hand at every kind of poetical 
writing, Idramatic, lyrical, religious, didactic, and satirical. At a time 
when milfiieval mysteries and moralities represented in the Netherlands 
the highest dramatic art, Vondel set himself to the task of restoring to 
the dram/ the elevation and dignity of classical tragedy. All his plays 
follow the Greek model and adhere strictly to the three unities. A con- 
siderable number draw their subject-matter from the Bible, and, as 
productions for the stage, they are lacking in life, movement, and 
sustained interest. Fine passages abound, and not a few noble scenes, 
but the interminable Alexandiines grow wearisome with their monotonous 
cadence. But the Vondelian drama, with all its defects, deserves a per- 
manent place in literature by the splendour of its lyrical choruses. 
Vondel was a born singer, and in these choral odes he has given free play 
to his natural bent. It is in these, and in his occasional pieces, written 
in connexion with all kinds of events and in every conceivable vai'iety of 
metre, that VondePs genius is seen at its highest and best. He handled 
his somewhat harsh and rugged northern tongue with a consummate ease 
and prodigality of power that excites wondering admiration. Vondel’s 
writings, though they brought him many friends, likewise made for him 
numerous enemies, for he wielded the lash of satire mercilessly, and he 
did not win for himself either wealth or position. He began life as a 
hosier; and, when with advancing years he lost all his money through the 
misconduct of a sou, he had to earn his living as a clerk in the Amsterdam 
Pawnbroking Bank. This lack of worldly success was due in large 
measure to the poet’s uncompromising polemical advocacy in early man- 
hood of the cause of Oldenbarneveldt, and in later years of the Roman 
Catholic faith, to which he became a convert about 1640. The most 
famous of Vondel’s dramas are Palainedes (1625), Gysbrecht van Amstel 
(1631), and Lwifer (1654). 

Jacob Cats, the most popular and widely-read of all Dutch poets, 
whose writings are as simple and unsophisticated in their diction as they 
are rich in quaint fancy, wise and pure in their precepts, admirable in 
their sound sense and large-hearted in their view of human life, was for 
twenty-two years Grand Pensionary of Holland, and was twice sent as 
Etivoy Extraordinary from the States General to England. Essentially 
the poet of the people, amongst whom to this day he is familiarly knoTO 
as “ Father Cats,” his works are to be found beside the Bible in many a 
Dutch homestead. Pieter Corneliszoon Hooft sprang from a patrician 
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burgher family of Amsterdam, and, in recognition of the services of his 
father, a famous burgomaster, was in 1609 appointed to the comfortable 
post of Drost (Governor) of Muiden, and bailiff of Gooiland. The 
Castle of Muiden, on the Zuyder Zee, a few miles to the ea^tjof Am- 
sterdam, became henceforth for 38 years not merely his official i&sidence, 
hut the home of letters, the chosen rendezvous of the literary c^ebrities 
of the day. Of the Muiderhring (the Muiden Circle), as it Ih always 
called in Dutch literatme, much has been written, for the sources of 
information are plentiful. Above all, in the correspondence (jf Hooft 
with his specially intimate friends, his brother-in-law Just is Baak, 
Constantine Huyghens, Caspar Barlaeus and Maria Tesselschade'S'^isscher, 
a wonderfully vivid and delightful picture is presented of Muidyn and its 
frequenters, and of the many social gatherings beneath its hospitable 
roof. Foremost among the portraits which these letters contain are 
those of the Drost’s two wives, Christina van Erp (died 1624), and 
Heleonore Hellemans (married 1627), both charming women and ideal 
hostesses. Besides the intimates above named, the Muiderhring num- 
bered, among its more famous members, Gerard Vossius, the foremost 
scholar of his time ; Laurens Reaal, the Dutch Ralegh, soldier, sailor, 
poet, sometime Governor of the East Indies ; Samuel Coster, physician 
and dramatist, the founder of the Netherlands Academy ; Jan Vos, 
tragedian and epigrammatist; Dirk Sweelinck, the renowmed organist; 
Francisca Duarte, a famous songstress; Anna Roemers Visscher, the 
poetess ; and at times, though rarely, Vondel, for he was proud in his 
poverty and averse from patronage. The most brilliant, perhaps, of all the 
frequenters of Muiden, Constantine Huyghens (1596-1687), w'as the son- 
in-law of Barlaeus, and is known to history as the private secretary and 
confidential adviser of three Stadholders, Frederick Henry, William II, 
and William III. He spent sixty-two years in devoted service to tlic- 
House of Orange. Proficient in many languages, ancient and modem, 
acquainted with every branch of knowledge, an admirable musician and 
composer of music, the writing of verses was to him a pastime of the 
leisure hours of a lifetime crowded with other interests and activities. 
His numerous short poems, fastidious in style and pithy in expression, 
are interesting because they reveal the sentiments and reflections of a 
man veKed in affairs, familiar with Court life, and endowed with the 
finest critical faculties and tastes. 

The high culture attained by women of the burgher class is one 
of the striking features of seventeenth century life in the Netherlands. 
Anna Maria Schuurman (1607-84) was a phenomenon of learning and 
accomplishments. Not only did she excel in painting, carving, and 
many arts, but acquired fame as linguist, scholar, theologian, phi’o- 
sopher, scientist, and astronomer. She could speak French, English, 
Italian, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and had a thorough literary know- 
ledge not only of these languages, but of Syriac, Chaldee, Arabic, and 
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Ethiopic. Of the sisters Visscher, of whom mention has already been 
made, the elder, Anna, was a woman of unusual erudition and a poetess 
of no mean,merit, but her fame has paled before the glamour which has 
surround'^ the name of Maria Tesselschade. If but a fraction of what 
is said inj her praise by the crowd of distinguished admirers, who burnt 
incense m her shrine, be true, “ the beautiful Tesselschade ” must be 
consideree one of the most admirable and accomplished types of woman- 
hood that the imagination of the poet or the pen of the romancer has 
ever devifed. All the first literary men of her time were, not figuratively 
only but Wten literally, her devotees. Hooft and Huyghens, Barlaeus 
and Brederoo wooed in vain for her affections ; Vondel and Cats with 
less ardoufr perhaps, but equal admiration, offered rich tributes of 
homage to her personal charms as well as to her intellectual gifts. She 
was careless of fame, and most of her poetical efforts, including her 
much-praised translation of the Gerusatemvie Liberaia, have perished. 
Among the scanty remains a fine lyric on the nightingale has some 
curious points of resemblance to Shelley’s Ode to a Skylark. She could 
play with skill upon the harp, and her lovely voice, and the art with which 
she used it, won universal praise. She was moreover dexterous in all 
kinds of needlework, in painting, carving, and etching upon glass. But 
she was no pedant. Her healthy and well-balanced nature remained 
unspoilt by the flatteries that besieged her, and she gave her heart to a 
plain sea-captain, and during a happy but too short married life at 
Alkmaar devoted herself to the sedulous discharge of her motherly and 
domestic duties. In her widowhood she returned to Amsterdam and 
busied herself again with literary pursuits, and to the last her captiva- 
ting personality retained its spell over her contemporaries, and may be 
said to have siu'vived as a tradition among her countrymen even to the 
present day, 

A few words should be added as to Hooft’s own writings. Up to 
1616 he had been known as the author of a number of pretty love- 
songs, and as a dramatist who had caught the popular ear. Neither 
the plays nor the lyrics of Hooft are, however, of first-class merit, and 
it stands on record that he himself had no high opinion of them. His 
real fame rests upon his Nethej-laiid Histories, to the writing of which 
with unremitting toil he gave up the last twenty years of his life. His 
aim was to give to the world such a narrative of the Revolt of the 
Netherlands as should be a masterpiece in style and form as weU as 
matter. In order to perfect himself on the best classical model he 
translated the whole of the works of Tacitus into Dutch, and read 
them through, it is said, fifty-two times. Besides taking extraordinary 
pains to obtain the most accurate and trustworthy information, he 
strove to match his style to the greatness of his subject, in order to 
become “ the Tacitus of the Netherlands,” as by the general consent of 
his contemporaries he was named. He likewise avowed it to be his 
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principle to be absolutely impartial and “ never to conceal the truth, 
even were it to the injury of the fatherland.” His celebrated prose 
epic, the Nederlandsclie llistorien, was left unfinished, but,has earned 
him high praise. It covers the period 1555-85, and, thougn marred 
at times by pedantic purism of phrase and diction, is a creativl effort of 
unusual merit, whether regarded from the historical or from tljp literary 
point of view. I 

In this great era philosophy and science flourished on DuHh soil no 
less fruitfully than scholai-ship and letters. Holland was the firthplace 
alike of the Cartesian and Spinozan systems. Rene Descartes was French 
by origin, but he came to Holland in 1617, and resided there con- 
tinuously from 1629 to 1649, and it was in that province that Ibis famous 
mathematical and philosophical treatises were written and published. 
His disciple, Baruch Spinoza (1632-76), who, as a deep and original 
thinker, was to rival his master in repute, though by extraction a 
Portuguese Jew, was bom at Amsterdam, and never quitted his 
native land. Of scientific observers and discoverers, who made valuable 
and permanent additions to knowledge, a long list might be given, but 
it must suffice to mention three. The exhaustive and minute researches 
of Jan Swammerdam (1637-80) into the habits and metamorphoses of 
insects form the basis of all subsequent investigations of the subject. 
By his lifelong labours with the micro.scope, which he greatly improved, 
Anthoni van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) amassed vast stores of informa- 
tion concerning the circulation of the blood and the structure of the 
eye and brain, and made the discovery of the infusoria. Concerning 
Christian Huyghens (1629-93), the distinguished son of a distinguished 
father, geometrician, astronomer, original thinker, and brilliant mecha- 
nical genius, a treatise might be written. As a mathematician he has 
had few equals. He increased the powers of the telescope, constructed 
the first pendulum clock, and Invented the micrometer. To him is due the 
discovery of the rings of Saturn and the conception of the undulatorv 
theory of light, which has been so completely substantiated by modern 
scientific results. For sheer brain power, inventive faculty, and practical 
achievement the annals of science contain few names which outvie that 
of Christian Huyghens. 

It remains to record the fact that during this second quarter of the 
seventeenth century the Dutch school of painting attained its zenith. 
Holland has been styled the land of Rembrandt, and not imjustly. There 
can be little question that the name of the great painter has been more 
widely known in after times, and that his fame has conferred a greater- 
lustre on his fatherland than that of any other Hollander who ever- 
lived. And yet he was but the foremost representative of a school of 
painters, many of whom were his rivals in technical skill and facility of 
execution, though none of them possessed in like degree that almost 
magical power of colouring and of chiaroscuro which lends to the 
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canvases of Rembrandt the poetical mystery and depth of tone which 
is peculiarly their own. A mere tabular statement will suffice to show 
how rich*^h]s epoch was in painters whose names are familiar to students 
of art aa household words. Rembrandt van Ryn (1607-69), Frans 
Hals (15fA-1666), Bartholomaeus Van der Heist (1613-70), Jan Steen 
(1626-79,1 Adrian Brouwer (1608-41), Adi’ian van Ostade (1610-85), 
Gerard (1613-80), Gabriel Metzu (1615-67.^), Gerard Terburg 
(1608-81 i Paul Potter (1625-54), Nicolas Bei'chem (1624—83), Michiel 
Mierevelt ^(1567-1641), Ferdinand Bol (1608-81), Philip Wouverman 
(1620-68); Albert Cuyp (1606-72), Aart Van der Neer (1619-83), 
Jacob Ruysdael (1625-81), Meindert Hobbema (.?), Pieter de Hoogh {?), 
Jan Both ^1610-56), Jan Baptist Weenix (1621-60) were all living and 
working within the period with which this chapter deals. It is strange, 
but true, that so extraordinary an outburst of native artistic talent 
made but little impression upon contemporaries. In the literature 
of the time Dutch painting and painters are rarely noticed. It is 
nevertheless to the painters that posterity owes the full and faithful 
portraiture and presentment of the appearance, dress, external habits, 
and customs of aU classes of the people in the great days when the 
United Netherlands had won for themselves a unique place among the 
nations. Had there been no written records of men and manners in the 
Dutch Republic at its prime, the brush of Rembrandt, of Frans Hals, 
of Van der Heist, and their fellows would have conferred upon them 
immortality. 

The events which followed the conclusion of the Treaty of Munster 
bore a curious resemblance to those which had occurred during the 
Twelve Years’ Truce. Peace was in each case the precursor of civil 
strife, in which the Provincial States of Holland stood opposed to the 
States General under the leaderehip of a Prince of Orange. The party 
of Oldenbameveldt was crushed in 1618-9, but its principles survived. 
The Province of Holland, on which lay the burden of providing more 
than half of the total charges of the Union, and whose trade was many 
times greater than that of all the other Provinces put together, resented, 
and not unnaturally, the position of equality with the other Provinces 
in the States GenerM, to which alone it was entitled under the pro- 
visions of the Union of Utrecht. The power of the States General to 
execute their will in defiance of the opposition of a sovereign Province 
depended upon the personal authority of the Prince of Orange, who as 
Captain and Admiral-General of the Union, and head of the Council of 
State, was its executive officer, and who as Stadholder of six Provinces 
was able further to exercise large influence upon the Provincial States 
through his extensive patronage and other prerogatives. In the latter 
years of i’rederick Henry growing infirmities of body had led to a 
weakening of the almost unchallenged authority he had long exercised, 
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and the States of Holland under the leadership of Amsterdam had not 
scrupled on several occasions to oppose his proposals, and to j mar his 
campaigns by refusing to furnish the necessary contributions) for the 
payment of the troops. On his death in 164*7 his son Willii/m II, by 
virtue of the Act of Survival of 1631, succeeded him in has variou-s 
offices and dignities. Antagonism between the new Prince t(f Orange 
and the States of Holland at once arose on the subject of th ; negotia- 
tions at Munster. To the policy of breaking with France and concluding 
a separate ti’eaty of peace with Spain William was entirely^/ opposed. 
The negotiations had, however, proceeded so far that the' youthful 
Stadholder (he was but twenty-two), though supported by Zeeland and 
Utrecht, could effect nothing against the determination of Holland. 
William, nevertheless, speedily showed after his accession that, in spite of 
his youth, he was a force to be reckoned with. His hereditary claims, 
combined with a striking presence, daring courage, attractive manners, 
and a generous disposition, assured him a secure place in the affections 
of the people. He was moreover a man of unusual ability and strength 
of character, his brain aglow with ambitious projects, as bold in action 
as he was fertile in resource. He longed for a renewal of the war with 
Spain not merely because he hoped to emulate his ancestors by winning 
lam'els on the field of battle. Peace had no sooner become assured, 
than, in the deepest secrecy, he opened negotiations with the French 
Court with the view to an alliance by the aid of which he could 
restore his brother-in-law Charles II to the English throne, enlarge the 
boundaries of the United Provinces, and gradually centralise their 
government and consolidate it into a unified State, in which he himself 
should exercise the supreme authority. These seem to have been the 
dreams on the realisation of which he had set his heart, and it is not 
surprising that his policy should have clashed with that of the ruling 
oligarchy of Holland, bent on the maintenance of peace and the assertion 
to the utmost of their rights of provincial sovereignty. 

The question of the disbanding of the troops brought about a violent 
collision between the States General and the States of Holland, which 
gave to the Prince an opportunity of taking decisive action for asserting 
the supremacy of the federal authority. That a large reduction in the 
military establishment should take place was the general wish of the 
whole country, and it was recommended by the Council of State with 
the approval of William himself. But the proposals of Holland were 
far more sweeping than those which the majority of the States General 
were prepared to sanction ; and, when they were rejected by the unanimous 
vote of the representatives of the other six Provinces, the Statgs of 
Holland made up their minds to carry out the disbanding of the troops 
in their pay on their own authority. The quarrel came to a head in 
1650. The States General, in order to be prepared for a fresh outbreak 
of the wai-, which at that time seemed not improbable, and which in 
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fiact the Prince of Orange was secretly doing his utmost to precipitate, 
wished, while reducing the number of men, to retain the cadres of the 
regimen^ yith their full complement of officers. Prom this Holland dis- 
sented; a^d, finding that the States General were indexible, the Provincial 
States toi k the bit between their teeth, and on their own authority (June 1, 
1650) se;' t orders to the colonels of the regiments on the war sheet of 
Holland toat they must disband on pain of stoppage of their pay. 
This imj^ed that there were seven Provincial armies, instead of a single 
Federal £^my under the sole control of the Captain-General of the Union. 
But all precedent was against the States of Holland, whose representatives 
had in 1623, 1626, 1630, and 1642 voted in the States General for the 
enforcemtrfit upon other Provinces of the compulsory payment of their 
full quota to the Federal army in the service of the Union. The colonels 
therefore were strictly in their right in declining to receive any orders but 
those of the Council of State. On June 5 the States General passed a 
resolution ordering the colonels to refuse obedience to the States of 
Holland, and a Commission was appointed, with the Prince of Orange 
at its head, to visit the various towns of Holland and to take measures 
for the keeping of the peace and the maintenance of the Union. In 
doing this the States General were in their turn acting outside their 
powers. They could negotiate with the Pi’ovinces, but not with separate 
towns. Delft, Haarlem, and Medemblik refused to receive the deputation, 
but were willing to listen to the Prince in his capacity as Stadholder. 
Amsterdam went further ; it refused to give any hearing at all. This 
was too much. William protested against the action of Amsterdam 
before the States General and the States of Holland, and was resolved, 
by isolating the town, to coerce it separately. 

Amsterdam had for long been the soul of the opposition in Holland 
to the authority of the States General and of the Stadholder. With its 
enormous sea-borae traffic, its accumulated capital, and the credit of 
its bank, the great commercial city had become the central exchange 
and mart of the world. Within its gates mercantile and business con- 
siderations dominated men’s thovights, and high questions of politics and 
diplomacy were wont to be judged from the matter-of-fact standpoint of 
profit and loss. To the Amsterdam huighers peace with Spain had 
meant freedom and secmlty of trade in the Indies, and such a reduction 
of the military forces as would materially lower the heavy taxes and 
imposts. They were determined therefore that peace must not be 
"broken, and that the troops must be disbanded, and they believed 
that, by refusing to open their purse, they could in the long run carry 
out their will. To what a high position of influence and independence 
the foremost merchants of Amsterdam had attained at this time is 
perhaps best shown by the career of Louis de Geer. This man had, 
in return for loans advanced to Gu.stavus Adolphus, acquired the lease 
of the valuable iron and copper mines of Sweden, which he worked and 
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developed, building foundries and factories in many places, and gradually 
acquiring vast landed possessions and the almost absolute control of 
the commerce of that country. He from time to time raised bodies 
of troops for the service of the States General and various foreign 
potentates, and supplied from his warehouses at Amster lam and 
those of his near relatives, the family of Trip, a large ptrt of the 
ordnance for the use of the Dutch, Swedish, and other arm; is on the 
Protestant side in the Thirty Years’ War. In 1644 he evennequipped 
and sent out from the Texel, at his own charges, two large fltfets under 
Dutch admirals for the service of the Swedish Government in their war 
with Denmark, by means of which Oxenstiema was able to wrest from 
Christian IV his naval supremacy in the Baltic. It is not surprising 
that, in a confederacy so loosely knit as that of the United Provinces, 
a town which numbered among its citizens men of the type of Louis 
de Geer (he died 1652) should have arrogated to itself the right to 
oppose the decisions not merely of the majority of the States General, 
but also at times of the States of its ovm Province of Holland. In this 
very spring of 1650, when the States General had ordered the imprison- 
ment, for returning from Brazil contrarj^ to orders, of Admiral Witte 
de With at the Hague, and of some of his captains at Amsterdam, 
to await their trial by a body of judges to be chosen from the different 
Admiralty Colleges, the magistracy of Amsterdam, under the leadership 
of the brothers Andries and Comelis Bicker, had deliberately flouted the 
authority of the generality by setting the captains free. 

When these same magistrates refused to receive the Stadholder and 
liis deputation his patience was exhausted. He resolved to use boldly 
the powers that had heen confided to him, and by a daring stroke 
to crash resistance by force. On July 30, he invited six members of 
the States of Holland, chief among whom was Jacob de Witt, formerly 
burgomaster of Dordrecht, to meet him at his house at the Hague. 
They were immediately seized and carried off as prisoners to the Castle 
of Loevestein. On the same day a body of troops under the command 
of William Frederick of Nassau, Stadholder of Friesland, was despatched 
to Amsterdam with orders to enter the town by sm'prise. The surprise 
failed. The citizens were warned in time, the gates were dosed and the 
town guard called out. William’s end, however, was gained without 
bloodshed. Remembering what hsui happened in 1618-9, the States 
of Holland were terror-stricken at the seizure of six of their leaders, 
and Amsterdam too was afraid of the injury to its trade if resistance 
were prolonged. Both the States and the Town Council submitted. 
The proposals of the States General with regard to the disbanding, of 
the forces were accepted, and the brothers Bicker at Amsterdam were 
compelled to resign their municipal posts, and to withdraw from 
official life for ever. Shortly afterwards the prisoners were released 
from Loevestein. 
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The Prince’s triumph was complete, and he received the thanks of 
the various Provincial States for what he had done. With restless energy 
he next proceeded to carry out his external policy. In the utmost 
secrecy, pe entered into negotiations with Mazai-in through the Count 
d’Estrat^s, then Governor of Dunkirk. A draft-treaty was actually 
drawn u® in Paris, and sent to d’Estrades, in the month of October, to 
take in Jerson to tire Hague, to which place in a letter dated October 2, 
1650, I^lliam had pressingly invited him. According to this treaty 
the French were in the following year (1651) to attack Bruges with a 
large army, while a Dutch army was to besiege Antwerp, which city, 
after being captmed, was to become the property of the Prince of 
Orange, *nd in his hands to be once more a rival to Amsterdam. Then 
both Powers were to declare war upon Cromwell. Circumstantial 
evidence shows conclusively that the Prince never saw this treaty, and 
it is therefore quite uncertain whether he would have approved of the 
terms. On October 8 he had gone to Dieren in the Veluwe to hunt. 
On the 27th he was seized with illness, which proved to be small-pox, 
and returned to the Hague. For some days he progressed favourably, 
but was suddenly taken worse, and expired on November 6, aged 2i years. 
A week later his widow gave birth to a son, who was to become famous 
as William HI. It was a tragic event, which appeals with singular force 
alike to our sympathy and our imagination. What William II would 
have achieved had his days not been so abruptly cut short it is useless 
now to speculate. It is certain that he would have left his name deeply 
graven on the history of his time, more particularly upon that of the 
Dutch Republic. 

As the Prince left only a posthumous infant to inherit his name and 
posse.ssions, the anti-Orange, anti-Stadholder party at once lifted up 
its head. The Great Assembly, which at the instigation of Holland 
met (January, 1651) to consider the questions of the Union, of religion, 
and of the military forces, virtually decided upon a policy of decentral- 
isation. The United Netherlands under the new reghnne became rather 
a confedei'acy of seven semi-independent republics than a federal State 
hound by a compact of union under a common government. Such a 
state of things would have been disastrous, had not one of the seven 
Provinces held a position of complete supremacy among the others. The 
hegemony, which Holland had so long desired, became an accomplished 
fact, and her Grand Pensionary in reality, if not in name, the first 
Minister of the Republic. Fortunately in John de Witt (elected Grand 
Pensionary in 1653, at the age of 28) the States of Holland were able 
to command the services of a consummate statesman and diplomatist, 
vfho through twenty years of storm and trial stood at the helm, and 
conducted the afiairs of State and of war with a skill and courage 
the which will find recognition in a subsequent volume. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE TRANSFERENCE OF COLONIAL POWER TO THE 
UNITED PROVINCES AND ENGLAND. 

Tice Papal Bull of Alexander VI, whatever its shortcomings, juridical 
or geographical, succeeded in its main object. Under it the colonial 
energies of Spain and Poidugal were diverted to different channels. 
With the entrance, however, upon the world’s stage of new sea Powers, 
hostile to Rome’s spiritual authority and to its temporal champions, 
there could not but occur a disturbance of the existing settlement. 
The union of Portugal with Spain, in 1680, cleared the way for 
the struggle for colonial leadership. The Spanish colonial empire, 
although in some ways resting on rotten foundations, was for the most 
part impregnable against attacks by sea Powers. The islands, which 
were of course vulnerable, formed no great portion of the Spanish 
dominion. So long as war lasted Spain might indeed be robbed of the 
fruits of her colonies, and undoubtedly the crippling of her financial 
resources by the action of the sea Powers was the main cause of Spain’s 
political impotence in the seventeenth century. Nevertheless, neither 
the United Provinces nor England were able to strike at the heart of 
her colonial system. 

The Portuguese dominion was of a very different character. The 
existence of organised kingdoms in the East had prevented the full 
realisation of Albuquerque’s ideals, and the basis of Portuguese in- 
fluence was to be found in sea power. The Portuguese dominion, by 
passing into the hands of Spain, was laid open to attack on the part 
of the United Provinces and England, whose strength was on the 
sea. Moreover, the material interests of the United Provinces were 
attacked. Hitherto their ships had been allowed to call at Lisbon, 
and had secured the profit from the lucrative coasting trade with the 
European ports. With the closing of Lisbon to their ships the 
Netherlanders were confronted with the choice of either being deprived 
of the sinews of war, or else of seeking trade for themselves in the East. 
For years, however, caution was necessary, and the aggressive policy did 
not finally prevail till the foundation of the Dutch West India Company 
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in 1621, to which reference has already been made in the preceding 
chapter. The earlier East India Company (1602) had represented the 
policy the more cautious oligarchical party of Oldenbame veldt. Still, 
even thji most cautious could not resist prevailing tendencies, and in 
1608 find secret instructions to attack Portuguese, or Spaniards, or 
their gcfids, and damage them as much as possible. “ The ships, which 
cannot .te of use to you, you shall bum ; and in no way release them 
for moi^y, not even persons of distinction, if they cannot be exchanged 
for som^l prisoners of the Company.” 

While the Dutch strength was being developed another Power was 
appearing upon the scene. The English merchants had not been blind 
to the promise held out by the Eastern trade. At first hopes were placed 
upon an overland trade from Thirkey to the East; to obtain which 
was the object of the mission of William Harbome to the Court of 
Aminrath III in 1579. The establishment of the English Turkey Com- 
pany in 1581 was the consequence of this mission. The letters of the 
English Jesuit Stevens, who had settled at Goa (1579), aroused interest in 
the East. The difficulties in the way of overland trade were great, and, 
after the defeat of the Spanish Armada, the English merchants deter- 
mined to risk the chance of Portuguese opposition to a sea voyage. 
The royal leave was obtained, and three ships, under George Raymond, 
sailed for the East. The expedition was a failure, only one ship, under 
James Lancaster, accomplishing the voyage. Yet more disastrous was 
the venture of 1596, under Benjamin Wood, when “not one of the 
company ever returned to give an account of the rest.” 

Though the English may have been first in the field, when once the 
Netherlanders entered it, it W8is with more serious determination and 
on a grander scale. “ The Company of Foreign Merchants ” was formed 
in 1594, and in the following year an expedition was sent out, with 
Comelis Houtman as merchant. It reached Bantam in safety, and 
returned in 1597 with a cargo. The quarrels between the rival com- 
manders had, however, prevented its commercial success. A rise in the 
price of pepper in the English market, consequent on this voyage, was 
the immediate cause of the memorable meeting of English merchants 
in 1599, which resulted in the foundation of the English East India 
Company. The need was indeed urgent, if rivalry with the Netherlands 
was to be attempted. Between 1595 and 1601 no less than sixty-five 
ships were sent out from the United Provinces in fifteen separate 
voyages. The Dutch, further, sought to buy English ships. In ad- 
dition the English merchants wei'e seriously hampered in the race by 
pglitical considerations. In 1599 negotiations weie on foot for a treaty 
with Spain, so that the moment was inopportune to throw down the 
gauntlet to Spanish pretensions. By the following year the political 
situation had altered ; and the English East India Company was 
incoiporated on December 31, 1600. 
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In both England and the Netherlands the Chartered Company was 
the natural outcome of circumstances. It was but the application to 
new needs of the principles which had given birth to the. Merchant 
Adventurers and the other trading companies. In England tl^ failure 
of Gilbert and Ralegh to profit by private grants had emphasised the 
need of collective effort. The form of monopoly, which la^er times 
resented, seemed natural to the men of the time. Nor, indee I, in the 
special circumstances of the case was the claim to some kind of t ionopoly 
unreasonable. If the State had no settled revenue for the pijtpose of 
extending the area of the national influence, and if the individual trader 
left to himself was powerless to encounter the risks, the company which 
provided against these might well ask in return some compensation ; 
for the private trader if able to trade in peace, because of the security 
afforded by the company’s ships and forts, would by his freedom from 
such expenses be enabled to undersell the company in the home market. 
To what difficulties the practical application of this argument led, where 
international relations were concerned, will be noted hereafter. 

The monopoly of the East India Company, though granted for fifteen 
years, could be terminated at any time, after two years’ notice, should it 
be found unprofitable to the nation. The government of the Company 
was placed in the hands of a Governor and twenty-four Committee-men, 
who were elected by the grand assembly of the members. The Committee 
might elect from their members a Deputy-Governor. The East India 
Company at first consisted of City merchants, with whom were associated 
some seafaring adventm-ers. The only nobleman among the subscribers, 
the Earl of Cumberland, was of this character. When Court influence 
tried to foist Sir Edward Michelbome upon the stoclcholders for a 
position of trust, the attempt was met by the reply that the Company 
had resolved “not to employ any gentleman in any place of charge”; 
because such employment might drive a great number of the adventurers 
to withdraw their contribution. In 1609, however, when the Charter 
was renewed, the profits of the trade had become patent to all, 
and the Lord Treasurer, Lord Admiral, and many oAer influential 
noblemen were glad to become members of the Company. The limit 
of time to the Company’s monopoly was removed, although the power 
still remained of terminating it after three years’ warning. Joint-stock 
ventures were substituted for the separate voyages of the first period; 
subscriptions being no longer raised for a single voyage, but for a certain 
period of time. This system avoided the clashing of interests which had 
marked the first, but there was still room for overlapping between the 
joint-stock ventures and general voyages; nor was the plan of a con- 
tinuing joint-stock finally adopted till after the Restoration in 1661. 
Strong as was the position of the Company, it remained subject to the 
caprice and impecuniosity of the Stewart Kings. A license to Michelbome 
in 1604, and to Sir James Cunningham in 1617, directly invaded the 
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Company’s monopoljf; and though very little came of these, the sub- 
sequent license granted to Sir William Coui’teen (1635), out of which 
develciped the Assada Association, brought the East India Company 
very nfjar to ruin. 

Th^ first expedition sent out by the Company consisted of four vesseb 
and a ^■ictualler, nith James Lancaster as General of the fleet. The 
Compeijy refused officially to consider the question — what should be done 
in thai waj' of reprisals, should the Portuguese attack ? — but allowed 
Lancaster to make such private agreement with the seamen as seemed 
advisable. The fleet set sail on February 13, 1601, and airived at Achin 
on June 5, 1602. The letter fi'om the Queen dehvered to the King of 
Achin *vas a fine specimen of Elizabethan English, and contained an 
admirable statement of the advantages of mutual trade. How much the 
King of Achin may have understood of this excellent economic doctrine 
is doubtful, but he assented readily to articles seeming liberty of trade 
and freedom from customs dues. It did not occur to the English to ask 
how far “the mighty King of Dachim and Sumatra” had authority to 
enforce his decrees throughout the island. Lancaster, after capturing 
a powerful Portuguese vessel in the Straits of Malacca, proceeded to 
Bantam, where he aixived on December 16, 1602, He obtained leave 
to trade, and established a factory. Not being able to proceed to 
the Moluccas, Lancaster started for home on February 20, 1603, and 
arrived in the Downs in the September following. The value of the 
East India trade was attested by a cargo of over a million pounds of 
pepper. 

While the English Company was thus quietly coming into life, its 
light was soon eclipsed by a more powerful rival. The Netherlanders 
recognised that the fierce competition of individual traders was acting 
against the general interest. Such competition both raised prices in the 
East and lowered them in the home market tiU the margin of profit 
reached a vanishing point. In this state of things the incorporation of 
the rival traders into a single body working for the common good became 
a matter of necessity, and the United East India Company was founded 
(1602), with a monopoly of the Eastern trade for twenty-one years. The 
task of welding into a single body jealous and conflicting interests was 
very difficult, but it was achieved. Tlie complicated organisation of the 
Company reflected the history of its origin. It was in form a federation 
of companies rather than a single company. Six separate Provincial 
Chambers had separate control of ships and wares. To each there 
belonged a fixed proportion of the total trade, but as the share of 
^^sterdam was one-half from the first, there was no real equality among 
the Chambers. Moreover, above the separate Chambers was the Committee 
of Seventeen, which decided upon the general policy and the measures 
to be carried through the separate Chambers. This consisted of dele- 
gates from the Provincial Chambers; but, inasmuch as Amsterdam was 
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represented by eight members, with it lay the controlling power over the 
Company. The close coimexion between the Company and the municipal 
bodies was not always an advantage, “ every Province, every tcwr^ every 
particular college being a State within a State, and any one sejtving to 
delay or hinder operations.” Upon the other hand, the Company iderived 
immense strength from the fact (as Misselden wrote) that “ merchants 
being at the helm, merchandise was accounted a matter of State.” 
English diplomacy sought to impress upon the States General the<^danger 
of “ the overgrowing greatness of these directors, who are in effectfa State 
within the State,” but the two interests were too closely interwoven to be 
easily divided. In one respect at least the Dutch Company compared 
unfavourably with tire English. In it the generality had little or no 
voice in the decision of affairs, and the system of a narrow oligarchy was 
allowed to develop its natural consequences. 

Compared to this mighty engine the English Company seemed a 
small thing. Its capital was about j£’540,000, whereas the English 
Company started with a stock of little over £30,000. Up to 1610 the 
English had only sent out seventeen ships in all to the East ; between 
1602 and 1610 the Dutch Company sent out sixty. In fact the Dutch 
East India Company was the embodiment of the national needs, whereas 
the English represented but one side of English policy.' Throughout 
the period in question the same note of uncertainty marked the relations 
of England to the Spanish-Portuguese power. The truce signed 
between England and Spain in 1604 served but to emphasise this un- 
certainty, Under it — and the Treaty of 1630 could devise no better 
expedient — free commerce was allowed between the two nations “where 
commerce was held before the breaking out of the war.” The Portuguese 
maintained that this provision excluded the English from the trade with 
India. The English contended that there could be no case for exclusion 
except with regard to places which were in the actual occupation of the 
Portuguese. It was the weakness rather than the will of the Portuguese 
which caused, for the most part, a kind of sulky acquiescence in the 
presence of the English in the East. But neither were the English 
inclined to a bold policy. It is noteworthy that, in spite of the 
traditional hatred of Spain and the numerous causes of dispute in the 
East, the single act of conspicuous aggi-ession committed by the English 
in the East was the capture of Ormuz in 1622. But this was an act 
dictated by trade interests, the Shah of Persia requiring this return for 
leave to trade in his dominions. The ambiguous situation is reflected in 
the conduct of Downton in 1614. He found himself obliged to refuse 
to cooperate with the Great Moghul against the Portuguese, unless directly 
attacked, although the seizure by the Portuguese of a ship of the Moghul’s 
had been occasioned by his reception of an English Embassy. For- 
tunately, the folly of the Portuguese in themselves attacking the English 
.saved Downton from an intolerable position. Of course the settled 
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policy of James I to maintain peace \vith Spain counted for much in the 
outcome of events ; but probably no less important was the recognition 
by theijtrading instincts of the English people that the real struggle had 
become Jone for trade, and that where trade was concerned neither Spain 
nor Portugal was the real enemy. In this state of feeling a modus 
vivendi^was easily found in 1635 by the Portuguese Viceroy and the 
Englis}|jPresident Methwold. From this time the relations between the 
Eiiglis4 and Portuguese became, for the most part, more and more 
friendly. The emancipation of Portugal from Spain (16-10) removed 
the main English objection to the Portuguese power. A treaty between 
the two countries in 1642 ratified and continued the agreement of 1635, 
at the Sfeme time foreshadowing “ a perpetual peace and alliance.” In 
1654 there was a proposal for a union of interests between the English 
and Portuguese, \vith the object of driving the Dutch out of India. 
Nothing came of this, but the Portuguese at length allowed the English 
trade privileges in all their possessions in the East with the exception of 
Macao. 

Contrast with this picture of tepid enmity, culminating in final 
friendship, the attitude of the United Provinces. It was this complete 
difference of aim which led no less than commercial jealousy to inevitable 
misunderstandings between the new rival Powers. The vigom’ of the 
Dutch onslaught is attested by the evidence of the Portuguese. Already 
in 1604 they had quite spoiled the commerce in the southern parts, and 
no man dared budge forth or adventure anything. In 1607 the great 
damage suffered in the East caused Portugal to long for peace. Amboina 
had been taken from the Portuguese in 1605 and their fleet burnt at 
Malacca in the following year. From their first arrival in the East 
the Dutch fastened upon the Molucca Islands as at once the seat of 
Portuguese power and of a very lucrative trade in spices. Allying 
themselves with the King of the independent island of Temati, they 
attacked Tidor (1605). The destruction of the Spanish-Portuguese fleet 
(December, 1615), commanded by the Spanish Governor of the Philippines, 
finally established the Dutch dominion in the Molucca Islands. 

Although the operations in the Spice Islands were directed against 
the Portuguese, they necessanly reacted upon the relations between the 
Dutch and the English. The conflict between the two Powers was 
perhaps inevitable. Such a solution of the difficulty as was afterwards 
foimd, viz. the recognition by each Power of special spheres of influence, 
was at the time impossible. The chances of establishing a lucrative 
trade upon the continent of India were, at the time, too doubtful to 
^llow the English to abandon without an effort the more immediate 
gains from the Eastern Archipelago. It is clear from the figures given 
in Munis Discourse of Trade to the East Ivdies that the returns from 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, and mace were greater in proportion to their 
cost than those from silk, indigo, and calicoes, but the former were mainly 
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the products of Java, the Moluccas, and the Banda Islands. The constant 
efforts of the English to establish themselves in the dominions of the 
Great Moghul and in Pei-sia were no doubt largely prompted by Recog- 
nition of the Dutch superiority in the Eastern islands ; butr much 
bickering and even blood-shedding was to take place before tl?^ rival 
Powers settled down in their respective positions. ^ 

Unhappily the inevitable trade conflict was rendered more bitter by 
peculiar circumstances. Each nation cherished a special grievance'’ gigainst 
the other. The English regarded the Dutch as ungrateful parvenus, 
who, after having attained their freedom largely by means of English 
help, now sought to injure and ruin their benefactors. The Dutch, on 
the other hand, who had grasped the nettle of Portuguese domiffpn and 
were winning their way by force of arms, felt naturally indignant that 
the English should reap where they had sown and gather where they had 
strawed. It must be remembered that in 1609, according to Sir Thomas 
Overbury, the Dutch held three ships for every one possessed by the 
English. Dutch jealousy had appeared from the first. Davis, the English 
pilot to the Dutch expedition of 1598, gives numerous proofs. Already, 
according to Dutch notions, the English were “to be thrust in the 
comer.” Nevertheless at first the relations between the rival merchants 
were, upon the whole, friendly. Edmund Scott, the first English factor at 
Bantam, received from the Dutch much kindness, in grateful recollection 
of the past history ; and it was not tiU the arrival of Captain Siverson 
in 1605 that cordial relations were interrupted. The claim to commercial 
monopoly in the Spice Islands — a claim by no means perhaps unreason- 
able from the economic standpoint of the times— fanned into a flame 
the sparks of dissension. The changed atmosphere of the day is vividly 
reflected in the contemporary diaries and letters. When even the 
urbane Roe could write of the Dutch as “ unthankful drunkards that we 
have relieved from cheese and cabbage, or rather from a chain with bread 
and water,” we can imagine the language of the average Englishman. 
The Netherlanders in return regarded the English no whit more 
favourably. “ If one dared,” a Dutch admiral wrote in 1623, “ to do 
only one-tenth of what they do he would not escape the cat o’ nine tails.” 
To the Dutch, who were achieving a mighty present, the English 
allusions to their past were especially galling. Thus Cocks claimed that 
“there was no comparison between their small State, governed by a county, 
with the mighty and powerful government of the King of England, 
which did, in some sort, govern them, keeping garrisons in their chiefest 
places.” The English boasts were indeed ridiculous to those who only 
regarded the situation in the East. The establishment in 1609 of the 
office of Governor-General gave the Dutch rulers a prestige, in the face of 
which the English Presidents seemed of slight importance. A succession 
of able and ambitious men, mostly risen from the lowest classes, was not 
likely to make smoother the paths of diplomacy. But if the fissure 
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between the English and Dutch in the East was inevitable, none the 
less to those who inherited the Elizabethan tradition must it have 
secmedythat, in Gelon’s words, etc tov ivtavrov to eap i^apaiprirai. The 
struggle indeed partook of the character of a civil war. Thus Dale was 
still inithe employ of the States General when he accepted (1618) the 
comtnaib of the expedition mentioned below, which was directed against 
the Dujch in the East. (He left the Netherlands on the very day that 
he receded £1000 for the time of his seven years’ absence in Virginia.) 

Thekiny Banda Islands were the scene upon which the struggle began. 
Successive English commanders had obtained cargoes in the Spice Islands, 
though with increasing difficulty. Their position, however, was a difficidt 
one in thp face of Dutch rivalry. A feeble attempt to establish a footing in 
the Banda Islands was met by the erection by the Dutch of Fort Nassau 
on Banda Neira (1609). After this Amboina and the Moluccas had fallen 
a prey to the Dutch, through native hatred of the Portuguese; but little 
was gained by the change of masters, and the Bandanese had every reason 
to maintain their cherished independence. Meanwhile the financial 
position of both Companies was making for conflict. The huge expenses 
entailed by forts and military preparations were compelling the Dutch 
to enforce a monopoly of the trade in spices, while the glut of pepper 
in the English market was emphasising the necessity of new commodities. 
In 1613 attempts were made to establish factories at Amboina and at 
Lochoe and Kambeloe in Ceram ; but Dutch influence prevailed to bar 
their establishment. Better things might be expected from the Banda 
Islands, when the natives were at open war with the Dutch and were 
anxious “ to live and die with the English.” In 1615 Ball attempted 
unsuccessfully to start a factory on Great Banda Island. The interview 
between Ball and Reyust, the Dutch Governor-General, gives a vivid 
picture of the international situation. “ He, then, standing up, fluttering 
his papers at my face, saying we were rogues and vassals, not having 
anything but from Thomas Smith of London,... saying that our King’s 
Majesty had. ..replied that they had all the right that might be and no 
others to these places in Banda, Sir T. Smith then in presence silenced.” 
In truth the proverb wsis applicable, qui veut le Jin, veut les moyens. The 
English had the choice either to fight for the trade or else to retire 
with dignity. Unfortunately they did not recognise this. When the 
inhabitants of Pulo Ai offered a monopoly of their spice trade, in return 
for an offensive and defensive alliance, the merchants at Bantam could 
only answer, “ for help to recover Neira we could not do it without order 
from England ” ; and yet an English factory was established on the island. 
In 1616 a small English fleet under Castleton sailed for the Banda 
Islands. Arriving at Pulo Ai, they found the Dutch in great force at 
Neira. The inevitable but inglorious sequel was that the English agreed 
to remain neutral in the struggle between the Dutch and Bandanese, 
having been granted leave to remove their goods without molestation in 
ca. XXV. 
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tht event oi' u Dutfi eontiuefit. In the face oi tiiip a£;rfieineiit, tfat- 
acceptanee by a subordiiiait. Hunt, of a grant ii-oin tiie nath'es oi 
Pull) Ai and Pulo Jiun seenib eieai'H' iuvaiid. In any Kifat ibisie^'af on 
tiie didu of till- Ilutuli, and tiiev proceeded to conquer Pulo Ai, erectaig 
afb-.‘rwu7'dt> a ibit. Pulo iiiui was stii] independetit, and ithjxiiea' 
Ciourtliopfc. an Engtiiiiuiian of Htouter stufii v'ue Heni. ai the close pi Id'ld 
zo wjl'oiee tixe English claiins. The Bandanese chieh fomiaDy Kcin'dea 
theb' previous surrender of Puio Ai and Pulo Umi to the Elu^fttih, and 
uyvenimPrd not to sell their niaee and nutmegB to any Tml them. 
A Jiutch srpradron from Neira powerless to espei the Engliaii 
intruders, and the fortifying of the small island of J^ailaha farther 
strengthened Courthope B position. The want of discipline in tjje «ai]or.‘. 
ls=d to tile captuj’e of one of Courthope’B ships, and tins was followed by 
the loss of the other. NevertheJess, though the Dutch Governoi Sead. 
HSixious to avoid the scandA of open wai', offered Courthope the retnrr. 
of his vewaehj together ■with compansatiQn and a car-go of spices on his 
departure, be stoutly refused to budge. He would not ■“betray the 
cowntry people -H-ho had s'arrendsred op their land to the Eine'- 
Majesty.” The weary months ■went on hDt no attempt ■was made to 
relieve Courthope. He had only thirty-eight men, who li'ved dheSy rm 
rice and water. At las-t, however, 'the leal meaning of the pitaation hai 
fjeen realised at home, and the dispatch of Dale in 1618, with power'? 
both ci's'il and military, in coininaiid of a strong 5eet, was an opei 
challenge to the Dutch. A French observer notes that the English and 
Uu^tch ships had been only prevented from tLgb-ting in the road oi 
Bantam by the threat of the na.tivc governor that, should a coirSic^; 
occur bet'ween them, “ he would cut the throats of all their men thar 
he should find upon the land.*’ The actual results of Dale's expedition 
w'ere very small. Indeed, hy ■taking part in the native attach upon the 
Dutch at Jacatra he indirectly contributed to the rise of the now Dutch 
capital Batavia, -which was erected in 1619 near tire old site. The 
Committee of Seventeen had been for some years ur ging the foundation 
of a strong rendezvous. Dale died at sea in 1619; and the inti-epid 
Courthope was killed in a fray "with the Dutch in -the folkrwiiig year, 
just before the nevrs arrived of the agreement concluded in London 
between the two Companies. The Duixm borsoured ium with a state] v 
funeral. He was assuredly Jhllr oppvrtunitaU moriis. ITe enforced 
surrender by the natives of Pulo Rim to the Dutch, while the represen- 
tative of the soi-dinarit Sovereign stood idly by, by no means added to 
English prestige in the Far East. 

Welcome as of course -would have been a gen-uine reeonrili.ation of 
English and Dutch interests in the EasE the agreement of 1619 loerSv 
hid a sore which continued to fes-ter underneath. Already in 1613 and 
161-5 negotiations had taken place in Xnndon and the Hague. No 
result had been arrived at, partly because the King was averse broni 
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joining the Dutch in a vigorous war against Spain, and partly because 
the English Company shrewdly suspected “that the Hollanders had 
engaged\themselves in a labyrinth of business and desire the assistance 
of the Company to help them out.” The cautious Roe advised in 1617 
“ never ti^ join stock for profit and lo.ss ; for their garrisons, charges, losses 
by negliE;ence will engage you to bear part of their follies.” Now, in 
their ansjity for a share of the spice trade, the English Company proved 
more amiinable ; though the wisdom of the step was still questioned, and 
Chamberrain wrote to Carleton, “say what they cq,n, things have passed 
as the other would have it, wdiich makes the world suspect that they 
have found great friends and made use of their wicked mammon.” 
Among the members of the Company the dissatisfaction was so great 
that “the factions and dissensions in the Company,” as we are told in 
the following year, had “almost torn it in pieces.” 

The agreement of June 2, 1619, applied the sponge to the past ; and 
the officers of the two Companies were for the future to act in coi-dial 
cooperation. The commerce of the East was declared free to either 
Company, and excessive duties were to be regulated and lessened. The 
practice of “ liberal gifts ” was also to cease. The staple commodities were 
to be sold at prices fixed by the representatives of the two Companies, 
and the pepper crop in Java was to be divided in equal shares. The 
English were to share in the trade of Pulicat, and in i-eturn pay half the 
expense of fortifications. In the Moluccas, Banda Islands, and Amboina 
the English portion in the trade was limited to one-third; the cost 
of forts and garrisons was to be defrayed by a duty on exports. For 
purposes of general defence each Company was to furnish ten ships-of- 
war, with such auxiliary vessels as should prove necessary. A council of 
defence was instituted, consisting of eight members, fom- from each 
Company ; the president to be chosen from each in monthly rotation. 
Fortresses were on both sides to remain in the hands of their present 
possessors. The question of the right of the English to build new forts, 
where such rights had been di.sputed by the Dutch, was to remain in 
suspense for two or three years ; but forts taken “ by the industry and 
common forces of both Companies ” were to be held in joint possession. 
Thenceforth neither Company was to exclude the other either by fortifi- 
cations or by contracts from any part of the Indies. The treaty was to 
hold good for twenty years, and any dispute that could not be settled 
either by the Council in India or by the Companies at home was to be 
referred to the King and the States General. 

A most cursory perusal of the treaty serves to show that it was drawn 
up by men who either did not know or wilfully 'ignored the actual 
situation in the East. To talk of a friendly settlement without .securing 
the foundations of such settlement was to waste words. Either the 
interests of the two Companies should be identical, or they must remain 
hostile. But, while they remained hostile, something more effective was 
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required to enforce respect for the treaty than pious good wishes. What 
has been said of the two countries at a later date was already true, 
“War d outrance or the closest possible union” was the onlj^solution 
of the problem. Moreover, the whole treaty was based on a false 
assumption. It assumed equality between the two Companies. The 
real state of things was very different. The Dutch Comps ny was a 
great military organisation, a mighty imperium in imperio, g"' pow'erful 
instrument of the Netherlands in their .struggle with Spain. Txb English 
Company was a trading ventui'e, with grumbling stockholders, existing 
at the mercy of a King the main object of whose diplomacy was tc 
preserve peace with Spain. To maintain ships-of-war, as enjoined by thf 
agreement, was a task beyond the powers of the English Company, anc 
through the sheer weakness of the English the provisions as to equalitj 
of position became a dead letter. Moreover, it was well for the so-caUec 
allies that the power of Portugal was on the wane ; or the joint Dutcl 
and English expedition to Goa and Mozambique in 1622 must have let 
to disaster. The interchange of courtesies between the Dutch adraira 
and the English vice-admiral was more suited for Billingsgate than fo 
the fellow officers of friendly Powers. In this state of things the refuse 
by the English to continue joint expeditions was doubtless -ivise. 

The fault was assuredly not all on one side. “All in all,” th 
Batavian authorities wrote home, “ a disagreeable wife is bestowed on u) 
and we do not know how to keep you out of disputes.” The Seventee 
were themselves urgent for conciliation. They were conscious of tb 
risk of losing “ our small portion of the Netherlands, thinking to mak 
a conquest of the Indian world.” They were encumbered with a loan ( 
eight million guilders and their credit could stand no more. They feare 
that the jealousy of rivals might prevent the renewal of their charte 
Nevertheless the arrangement proved unworkable. The English facto 
preferred “the time of our unfortunate war before a troubled peace 
At Batavia and elsewhere the will of the Dutch was law. They carrit 
themselves as in a settled kingdom of their owm. Nor were" matte 
mended by the prolonged negotiations which took place in 1622- 
between the Dutch Commissioners and the English authorities. 
rnodus vivendi on paper was arrived at, but Chamberlain rightly opin( 
that the East India Company would be never the better for the ne 
a^eement. The real right of the Dutch lay in the enforcement of the 
might against the Spanish-Portuguese power ; and, unless the Engli 
were prepared to share the full burden, the Dutch would continue 
hold them craven interlopers. 

A ghastly commentary on the agreement was afforded by whftt 
known as the “Massacre at Amboina.” Amboina, “lying as a que 
between the isles of Banda and the IVIoluccas,” had been won frf 
Portugal by Dutch blood and treasure. Under the new arrangeme 
English trying was to be suffered gladly in this sacred spot of Dut 
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influence. Brooding in a sultry climate, with causes of friction daily 
multiplying, the Dutch Governor, van Speult, believed, or feigned to 
believe,J,tbat a conspiracy was on foot to enable the English to surprise 
the fort.. It is impossible to take this pretended conspiracy seriously. 
The story itself was not consistent, asserting both that opportunity was 
to be ta*fen of the Governor’s absence and that he was to be massacred 
in the fort. The few English and Japanese in the island were in a hopeless 
minoritj . The English resident Gabriel Towerson, an indolent, easy-going 
merchant, who had tried to mend his fortunes at the cost of the Great 
Moghul, through the influence of his Armenian wife, was the last man to 
embark upon a forlorn adventure. Moreover, even the success of such an 
enteipris# must have entailed ruin upon the conspirators, when the news 
reached England. No evidence was forthcoming to convict the prisoners, 
except confessions drawn from them under torture; and against these 
there were writings which solemnly revoked such confessions. Never- 
theless, of the eighteen Englishmen ancsted, twelve were executed. 
The proceedings had been irregular ; the Governor-General, Carpentier, 
regretted that “ the proper style of justice had not been followed.” 
B^ore the execution a letter had been received, recalling the English 
from Amboina; so that van Speult might have obtained a bloodless 
victory. It seems certain that the Amboina proceedings took strong 
hold of English popular opinion, and sewed to render general that 
deep distrust of the Dutch which had been hitherto mainly confined 
to the mercantile classes. “Those who wish the Dutch weU,” wrote 
Chamberlain, “cannot hear or speak of this insolence without indignation.” 
“ The King took it so to heait that he spoke somewhat exuberantly ; I 
could wish that he would say less, so that he would do more.” Secretary 
Conway wrote to Carleton, “ there is not an English heart that can be 
content to give way to the continuance of these scorns, insolences, and 

barbarisms God give vour States w-isdom not to be limed with the 

interests of the particulars and hewinthebbers (Directors), or I dai’e 
prophesy that these twelve months to come will bring their vast enter- 
prises by sea to a short and regular station.” The East India Company 
demanded “ a real reparation and an equal separation.” The necessities 
of European politics, however, forbade a conflict with the Dutch. A 
protest was appended by Chai’les I to the Treaty of Southampton in 
1625, stating that if justice were not done by the States within eighteen 
months the King would enforce his rights by letters of reprisals, and 
Carleton continued to press for justice to be done “for the bloody 
butchery on our subjects.” The temporary detention of three ships 
(162T-8) was the sole attempt made to enforce reparation. Nevertheless 
Nemesis lay in wait ; and, when later the Dutch were confronted with 
the sterner methods of the Commonwealth and Cromwell, the Amboina 
proceedings were not forgotten in the day of reckoning. 

Lamentable, however, as was the tragedy, its political consequences 
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were not unfavourable. It cleared the air. It inserted a wedge between 
the interests of the States General and those of the Dutch E^t India 
Company. Above ah, it precipitated that complete severance o7 interests, 
under which the English Company was to find safety, and in» the end 
empire. A ghostlike claim to Pulo Run still haunted the diplomacy of 
the time, till it was finally laid by the clause in the Treaty cf Breda, 
which gave that island and Surinam to the Dutch in retuiiyfor New 
York. The English also after a temporary withdrawal frdm Java 
re-established a factory at Bantam in 1628. Still, from the time of the 
proceedings at Amboina the English never openly competed with the 
Dutch in the Eastern Archipelago. The Governor-General van Diemen 
could say in 1641 that “ no Em’opean nation besides ourselves i^admitted 
to the trade in pepper in the west coast of Sumatra; the spices are 
mostly in our hands, and Batavia increases daily in prosperity.” In 1642 
the overthrow of the Spanish fort on Formosa made the Dutch sole 
possessors of the island. 

The English factory at Firando in Japan owed its origin to an English 
sailor, William Adams, who had served as pilot to a Dutch expedition 
in 1598. Landing on the coast of Japan, he soon found favour with the 
Emperor, who employed him in shipbuilding and as a pilot. A Dutch 
factory was started at Firando in 1609; and Adams \vTote home in 1611, 
urging his countrymen to obtain a share in the Japanese trade. In 1613 
an English expedition arrived under Saris, and a factory was started with 
Richard Cocks in control. It proved a failure. Cocks, though wef 
meaning, was ill -fitted for the post. Before his eyes there was alwa i ’ 
dangling the will o’ the wisp of a profitable Chinese trade. Probabi 
however, the English factory could have succeeded under no circum- 
stances. The position of the Dutch was different. They were carrying 
on war against the Chinese junks, and were thus able to fling down 
goods in Japan at a nominal price. Their position in Firando was also 
useful in connexion with the war in the Moluccas, They procured 
thence provisions and armaments and also “succours of men both for 
sea and land,” the Japanese being “a desperate warlike people and 
ready to adventure for good pay.” The position of Christians in Japan 
was becoming more difficult owing to the intrigues of the Jesuits and 
the refusal of the Spaniards to allow Japanese to be in New Spain, 
which things had prejudiced the new Shogun against Christianity In 
this state of things, it was decided, after the coalition with the Dutch, 
to withdraw the English factory. “The people of the land” their first 
English obsei-ver found “good of nature, courteous out of measure, 
and valiant in war.” 

The doings in the Far East, as has been already shown in a previous 
chapter, decided for the time the question of Dutch hegemony. It 
remains briefly to sketch the small beginnings of the English dominion 
on the continent of India. No attempt was made to establish a trade 
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depot on the mainland till the third expedition of the English East India 
Compsmy, which started in March, 1607, under William Keeling, William 
Hawkirfe, ’and David Middleton. They were directed to proceed to 
Cambay,, and to find a harbour, safe from danger of the Portuguese or 
other enemies. Hawkins arrived at Sui’at in November- and proceeded 
to Agra,, with letters to the Great Moghul. Jehangir, Akbar’s son and 
successor, ^had not inherited his father’s wisdom, and Portuguese intrigues 
prevailed against the success of the mission. The capture by the English 
of a Portuguese vessel (1611) caused provisional leave to be given to 
trade at Surat, but the establishment of a regular factory was still 
forbidden. A brilliant victory won by Best in the following year 
removed che veto, and a license was granted for factories at Surat and 
three other places on the Gulf of Cambay. The Portuguese resenting 
this invasion of their preserves, Downton, on arriring at Surat in 1614, 
found himself opposed by a powerful fleet. His tactics have been criti- 
cised, but they were attended with success and English prestige thereby 
was greatly increased. In the following year an .important step was 
taken ; Aldworth, to whose energy was mainly due the establishment of 
a factory at Surat, strongly advised that there should be a resident at 
the Court of the Moghul “ such a one, whose person may breed regard.” 
None of those who had successively visited the Moghul's Coui-t — Hawkins, 
Canning, Km-idge, Edwards — were of this stamp, and Sir Thomas Roe, 
whose experience of state business had been large, was now appointed 
ambassador to the Great Moghul. Arriving in September, 1615, he 
found his situation a difficult one. Through the instrumentality of a 
Jesuit a treaty was in process of conclusion between the Moghul and the 
Portuguese, under which the English were to be shut out from Surat. 
In the end, however, a less formal peace was made, Jehangir professing 
his inability to expel the English, as they were “ powerful at sea.” The 
^-Portuguese might, if they chose, act on their own account. But they 
were “in all this quarter in their wane, and might while they are 
swimming for life eeisily be sunk : a matter of great consequence ” ; 
Roe continued, “ as well to abate the pride of the Spanish Empire as to 
cut off one monster vein of their weffith,” The offensive, he held, was 
both the nobler and the safer part. On the other hand, Portugal, as a 
decaying Power, might be left to the operations of time, and the danger 
from the Dutch was more pressing. Roe himself recognised that “ these 
will speedily set a worm in your sides.” Still, apart from the interests 
of England in the natural grouping of the Powers in the struggle of 
European politics, sentimented considerations were too strong to allow of 
a qpalition betw-een the English and Portuguese for the suppression of 
their Dutch rivals. 

Roe’s position was always precarious. The idea of an embassy 
presupposes a certain recognition of the principle of a balance of power, 
but it was difficult to make Jehangir believe that there were States with 
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vrhom he might deal on terms of equality. The Portuguese had effected 
something by means of fear, but without the nse of force it wa^ almost 
impossible to maintain prestige. Roe fought a losing battle with dignity 
and tact ; but the risk of a catastrophe was too great for the experiment 
to be repeated. He liad other causes of trouble. At first his position 
was anomalous. A mere political representative, he had no authority with 
regard to the trade affairs which were the politics of a tradingftompany. 
In 1616 Roe resented the despatch to Persia of a trading mission. He 
was not opposed to the opening of relations Mrith Persia. On the con- 
trary, recognising the victory of the Dutch in the Far East and sceptical 
as to the advantages of the Japanese factory, he was strongly in favom- 
of finding compensation in the iliddle East. But he thought that 
Connock's hurried and premature mission would not forward that end. 
A grandiose scheme of the adventurer Shirley to secure to Spain a 
monopoly of the Persian silk trade was stiU in question, and the moment 
seemed inopportune to brave the Portuguese power at Ormuz. Never- 
theless, after the receipt of fuller powers from the Company, Roe did 
not recall Connock. In fact the mission was by no means altogether 
a failui-e, though it was not followed by the great results which the 
sanguine Connock had promised. 

Thus, in spite of mistakes and failures, and of the enmity of both the 
Portuguese and Dutch, the East India Company was able slowly to lay 
the foimdations of that system the final outcome of which was British 
India. By 1616 there were already four factories in the dominion of the 
Moghul at zVhmadahad, Burhampur, Ajmere and Agra (the Court factoi v), 
and Surat. On the east coast there were factories at Masulipatam and 
Petapoli. The capture of Ormuz from the Portuguese in 162^ added 
greatly to English prestige, though it was not retained in English hands. 
StiU, throughout this period the Company remained a mere trading 
company, and in 1634 the factors could still write from Surat, “In all 
the times of their trade in these parts the Company have not gained one 
place of note to keep their servants from being insulted over as they are 
in divers places, especially in Surat.” Although a fort had been built at 
Armagon a few years earlier, in one sense British India may be said to 
date from 16-40. The foundation of Fort St George in that rear marked 
the first milestone on that long road w-hich was to lead an unconscious 
and reluctant trading company to the goal of an empire. 

StUl there was little to show the promise of the future. The settle- 
ments on the Bengal coast started in 1633 seemed unlikely to be able to 
continue. Everywhere were to be found weakness and imcertainty. 
The contrast between these results and those achieved by the D«tch 
Company is verj' striking. In 1616 the latter had already two forts in 
Temati, three in Machian, two in Gilolo, one in Bachian, one in Tidor, 
three in Amboina, one in Banda Neira, and one in Pulo Ai. In Java 
there was a fort at Jacatra. Nor did the Netherlanders coq|ine their 
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efforts to the Eastern Archipelago. On the continent pf Lidia there 
was a ^rt at Pulicat on tlie Coromandel coast. The appearance of 
Dutch fraSers at Surat in 1617 alarmed the Englisli, The cunnino- 
Jehangir-had admitted them on the ground that they were friends of 
the English. In Pei-sia, too, the Dutch proved themselves successful 
rivals. In 1623 a commercial treaty was obtained by them ; and in less 
than two »years, according to the Dutch, the English were bursting for 
spite at their success in obtaining silk at a lower price than the English 
could. The English themselves allowed in 1634 that the Dutch had 
as fair quarters in Sm-at and Persia as they tlieinselves had, supplying 
those places with more goods of the same sort as the English, “ besides 
spices and china ware of all sorts to the value of £100,000 in Persia.” 
The Dutch, however, no less than the English groaned under the insolence 
of the native rulers, and the rival traders had thus a common gi-ievance. 

But while carrying on commercial rivalry with the English the Dutch 
were never forgetful of their main object of seeking to undermine the 
Portuguese dominion. Several causes rendered this task more easy. 
The strength of the vast combined colonial empire was also its weak- 
ness, as there was constant jealousy and friction between Portuguese 
and Spaniards. In spite of a wasteful stream of immigration of w’omen 
and childi-en, the Portuguese dominion remained an exotic, casting no 
roots into the native soil. It was at once impecunious and coixupt, and 
was rendered intolerable to the native mind % its close connexion with 
the aggressive methods of the Catholic Church. The original move- 
ment for discovery had indeed partaken of the character of a religious 
crusade. But while it was impossible to warn off the private missionary, 
the ruthless propagation of the Gospel by means of the power of the 
State -was in the long run as much against the spiritual interests of the 
Church as it was against the political interests of the Portuguese. The 
deeid weight of the religious establishments stilled the strength of the 
already impoverished State. In the absence of a territorial revenue, 
successive Viceroys were compelled to levy high duties on the import and 
export of goods, thereby killing the trade. The commercial glory of 
Ormuz, Calicut, Cochin, and of Malacca had become a thing of the past 
long before these places were actually lost by the Portuguese. Every- 
where corruption, confusion, and jealousy prevailed. The entanglement 
of Portugal in the ruinous struggle of Spain with the Netherlands 
fired a mine which had been well prepared- The work of the Dutch 
was generally to finish where native engineers had been before. The 
Portuguese hold on the Spice Islands had always been precarious. 
Malacca had resisted more than one prolonged attack from native Kings. 
Even in Ceylon, where more than elsewhere the Portuguese could claim 
real territorial sovereignty, their position was never clearly recognised by 
the native Princes. Still, in spite of all defects, the Portuguese power 
was too great to melt awfjy rapidly. When in 1640 Portugal obtained 
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her independence, and when, it might be hoped, the grip of the Dutch 
would be relaxed, Portugal, apart from her African possessions, stiU 
held Muscat, Bandal, and Diu along the road to India. Bfit^^een Diu 
and Goa twelve forts were in her occupation. Beyond the well-fortified 
island of Goa, she held Onor, Barcelor, Mangalor, Cannanor, Cranganor, 
Cochin, and Quilon. On the other side of India were forts at Negapatam, 
Meliapor, and Masulipatam. In Ceylon Portugal still possessed Colombo, 
Manar, Galle, Negumbo, and Jaffnapatam, while in the Far East 
Malacca, Macao, and a fort on Ifimor stiU remained of her former empire. 
A treaty between Portugal and the Netherlands, signed June 12, 1641, 
promised at least a ten years' breatlung-space to the harassed Portuguese ; 
but already, in the previous January, Msilacca, the key to the tirade with 
China and the south, had surrendered to the Dutch, assisted by the King 
of Johore, after a blockade lasting more than seven months. The treaty 
did not take effect till its publication in October, 1642, and in the 
following April war was resumed by the Dutch on the ground that the 
Portuguese refused to evacuate the lowlands round GaUe. The questions 
at issue were referred back for decision ; but the Dutch, having taken 
Negumbo, refused to restore it according to tlie Hague treaty of March, 
1645. The uneasy and short-lived peace which followed, under which 
Ceylon was divided between the two Powers, was disturbed for the 
Portuguese by the capture by the Arabs of Muscat in 1648. So clear 
were the signs of the power of Portugal being on the wane, that native 
Princes no longer asked for passports for their vessels. Already the 
glory had departed, and though the successive losses of Colombo (1656), 
Jaffnapatam and Negapatam (1658), Quilon (1661), Cranganor and 
Cochin (1662), following that of Cannanor (1653), belong to a period 
later than that dealt with in this chapter, the doom had been already 
pronounced on Portuguese India. The clause in the Treaty of Munster 
(January 30, 1648), which stipulated that the Spaniards should adhere 
to the restriction which they had previously observed in the matter of 
their navigation to the East Indies, and not be at liberty to go further, 
was a virtual recognition of the fact that the Netherlands had, to some 
extent at least, taken the place of Portugal as co-partner under the 
award of Alexander VI. Thirteen years later Portugal, by recognising 
the principle of uti possldet'i^ in the East, formally submitted to Dutch 
superiority. 

But while the Dutch East India Company was helping to win for the 
fatherland colonial supremacy its own financial position was far from 
secure. It appears impossible to trace that position at any given time. 
A double set of books was, it seems, kept, in which the business done in 
the East and in Europe was accounted for separately, and a real balance 
was never drawn. The published accounts were in fact untrustworthy. 
The payment of high dividends did not of necessity mean prosperity, as 
dividends might be, and sometimes were, paid out of borrowed money. 
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It was inevitable that the heavy military charges should encroach on 
profits. So early as 1630 the Seventeen were “ ready to he smothered in 
the gr^t'expense which we have to bear single-handed.” The Dutch no 
less than the English Company suffered from the private trading of its 
ill-paid agents. Neither did the vast plans of its more able Govemors- 
General make for economy. Koen saw visions of a large European 
immigration such as should “ complete the beautiful work ” and enable 
the Dutc*h “ to keep their stand against all pressures from outside ” ; but 
the task of empire-building does not mean working for quick returns. 

Although the English Company played a less important part in om' 
political history during the period now under survey, the same tenden- 
cies wer* impairing its financial position. The trade had opened under 
auspicious circumstances ; but the aggressive attitude of the Dutch and 
the steady growth in the amount of the fixed charges soon altered the 
complexion of affairs. In 1621 the serious nature of the situation 
prompted the sending of Thomas Mun on a special mission to the East. 
The commission, however, was not to his mind ; and five years later we 
find him recording the same bad results. According to Mun “the 
excessive charge ” was “ the cause of the Company’s declination.” A 
“ gaining ” trade, he explained, required a return of three and a half to 
one upon real commodities. In fact, the Company was on the horns of 
a dilemma. Doubtless it throve best when it sent out only ships with 
stock to sell and owned no settled factories; but under this system it 
would everywhere be supplanted by the Dutch. The prophets of evil 
might retort that keeping ships and factories in the East would soon 
drive the Company out of existence. So serious was the situation that 
the Company were nearly retiring from the struggle. In 1627 nothing 
was attempted, the East India Company “ being indebted, disabled, and 
disheartened by former losses done by the Dutch.” In addition to the 
political troubles, there was the continuing canker of private trade, an 
evil which could only have been met by such an increase in the salaries 
of the factors as would secure the services of trustworthy men. Error 
versatur in generalibus ; and doubtless there were among the factors, as 
well as among the sailors, men of the type of the devout Downton, the 
dour Coui’thope, and the efficient Methwold. But upon the whole the 
conclusion is forced upon us that, so fai’ as the servants of the English 
India Company were concerned, the first half of the seventeenth centm’y 
was the day of small things. The quarrelsome, arrack-drinking factor 
may have been in a minority ; but assui’edly he makes a poor figure by 
the side of the clean-living, energetic young civil servant of to-day. 
^or is the reason of this state of things far to seek. The great wave of 
Elizabethan enterprise, upon the flood of which Drake, Cavendish, and 
their fellows had hurled themselves against the power of Spain, was on 
the ebb, and new national aspirations were giving rise to new forms of 
national energy. In the confused brain of James I notions of tolerance 
cu. XXV. 
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were working, which were in time to revolutionise the foreign policy of 
civilised Europe. At the opposite scale, the influence of Puritanism was 
beginning to point the minds of adventurous men to ends other than 
those of a mere ti’ading company. There were of course special political 
causes at work which fought against the Company. It was compelled to 
rely upon the Crmvn ; and the poverty, not the mil, of Chailes I made him 
a most untrustworthy protector. The Assada Association — a^ body ot 
“ interlopers ” upon the Eastern trade, so named from a small island by 
Madagascar — which nearly wrecked the Company’s fortunes, owed its ex- 
istence to Charles’ need of money. At the same time Charles had not 
the resolution to give the Company the necessary three years’ warning. 
When, in despair at its ti-eatment by the Biing, the Company turned to 
Parliament, it found the road barred by the natural prejudices against 
monopolies. It was not till a time later tlian our period (1657) that 
Cromwell finally came to the conclusion that, in the special circumstances 
of the case, the privileged position of the East India Company was for 
the general interests of the Commonwealth. In 1649 the long struggle 
with the Assada merchants, which had brought both sides to the verge 
of ruin, was ended by the coalition of the rival interests ; but the relief 
came too late, and it appeared as though the East India Company must 
become a thing of the past. “Hereafter," the General Court affirmed 
in 1651, “ there will be little use of any governor, in regard they are to 
set no ships out, nor such other business ; but to pay their debts." It 
seemed as though in the race for colonial supremacy the United Pro- 
vinces would easily distance their slower and heavily-weighted rival. 

Although during the period in question the struggle in the East was 
confined to the Portuguese, Dutch, and English, French ships had 
appeared in the East as early as 1602, and a French company for tl^ 
Eastern trade with a stock of 4 million crowns was proposed in 16C_ 
This project came to nothing ; partly owing to the hostile attitude of 
the Dutch. French ships from time to time sailed to the East ; but 
France was unable to push forward in the East as well as the West. In 
fact the task in the West was too great for her, as the small results during 
the period in New France abundantly proved. A Danish East India 
Company was chartered in 1614, and we bear of the appearance of Danes 
at the mouth of the Gulf of Bengal “ with great store of men, women 
and children, proposing, it appears, to inhabit tliere" — a good example 
of the character of seventeenth century views as to colonisation. The 
Danes remained for some years in Bengal and had a fort and factory at 
Tranquebar; but they suttered greatly from want of capital and were 
unable to achieve much, except to carry on a “ pillage,’’ for which th,e 
Dutch were blamed by the native rulci-s. 

While in the East the power of Portugal was slowly breaking under 
the pressure of its northern rivals, in the West the struggle for colonial 
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supremacy assumed very different aspects in North and South America. 
'Ihe beginnings of the English and French American colonies are 
described * in an earlier volume of this work. It will suffice here to 
recall that in 1606 a charter was granted under which two Companies, 
the London Company and the Plymouth, wure given the right to 
establish colonies in North America. The foundation by the London 
or Virgujia Company of a colony at Jamestown laid the seed from 
which developed the Province of Virginia. The Plymouth Company 
was less fortunate, its colony at Sagahadoe proving a failure. The 
scruples of religion, however, effected for New England what the self- 
interests of a trading company seemed powerless to accomplish; and 
the arriitel of the Mayflouoer pilgrims in 1620 at Plymouth, fohow'cd by 
the great exodus which accompanied the granting of the Massachusetts 
Charter in 1629, secured an English population for New England. 
Connecticut and Rhode Island were plants gi’afted from the main 
stock of religious dissidence. The success of Virginia and New England 
prepared the way for the reappearance upon the scene of the principle of 
individual grants, and made possible the task of Lord Baltimore in 
founding the proprietary colony of Maryland (1634). In French 
America settlements so early as 1608 at Port Royal and Quebec 
contained the germ of the future Acadia and Canada. But all-im- 
portant as were the beginnings of English and French colonisation 
from the point of view of world-history, their immediate significance 
doubtless did not seem great to the men of the time. In the partition 
of America, Spain and Portugal had already taken the richest portions, 
and the English and Fi'ench shares at best represented their leavings. 
Spanish pride was doubtless offended by the English venturing to poach 
upon the Spanish preserves, and it was the weakness rather than the 
goedwill of Spain which explained her practical acquiescence in the 
English claims. Still, it would have occurred to no one to suppose that 
the possession of Virginia or New England could seriously count in the 
balance against the possession of Peru and Mexico. The threat held 
out to the Spanish supremacy by the foundation of the English 
colonies was of a much subtler and more elusive character, requiring 
generations for its accomplishment. It was the portentous birth 
of democracy, on congenial soil and under favourable auspices, which 
some two hundred years later gave the quietus to Spain’s colonial 
dominion. 

Meanwhile in North America a struggle for pre-eminence seemed 
already pending between the new Powers. The existence of vague 
^ants, covering overlapping areas, involved inevitable difficulties, should 
the endeavour be made to enforce such grants seriously. Already in 
the period in question the first roimd in the contest between England 
and France for mastery in North America began with the struggle for 
Acadia. Nevertheless that struggle partook something of the nature of 
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a rehearsal. The fight with the wilderness absorbed for the most part 
tlie energies of the infant colonies, and no deep-laid scheme of aggran- 
disement had yet been planned in Fi-aiice. 

Bat while tire various colonies existed rather in promise than in 
fulfilment, their future was being largely decided by the diferent methods 
of colonial government employed by the difterent Powers. The form of 
a trading company never satisfied the Fi'ench temperament, ar^ French 
Canada never took real shape till she became an automacy founded on the 
mode! of the parent State. The begiimuigs of English North America, 
on the other hand, resembled the uucertain gropings of one in the dark. 
The failure of individual eftbrt. in spite of the genius and perseverance of 
Ralegh, rendered natural the resort to the means of a trading c vmpany ; 
but the numerous experiments made in methods of colonial government 
by James I and Charles I reflect the uncertainty of contemporary 
thought. Iir 1606 a kind of Council for America, after the modd 
of the SpiUiisb Council for the Indies, was started, and the attempt was 
made to separate trade and political functions. Three years later this 
attempt was abandoned, and the Virginia Company was left master 
in its house. The summoning of a popular Assembly in 1619 called 
forth no protest from the home authorities. The resumption of the 
Virginia Charter in 162S and a grandiloquent proclamation of Charles I 
in 1625 seemed to foreshadow a moie active colonial policy; but the 
grant to the ilassachusetts Company in 1629, and, still more, the return 
to Elizabethan methods in the patent of Baltimore (1632), again 
show'ed the absence of any settled principles of action. Yet more 
significant was the acquiescence in the transfer of the seat of government 
of the ^Massachusetts Company from England to America — a measure 
which in efl'ect secured the practical independence of the New Englancl 
colonies. 

It was. however, perh.ap this sloveah inconsequence in the home 
policy which allowed English North America to develop in a wav that 
no foreign Power could imitate. It is probable that the profits of the 
E;e.t India trade may have rectmciled Sir Thomas Smith and other 
directors of the Virginia Compam- to the absence of dividends, just as 
vrithoiit the returns fr-om the Kimberley diamond mines the developHieat 
of RJiotlesia could not have been attempted by private efforts. In anv 
ease the experience of the \ irginia Compsuiy during its early vears served 
to entorve the moral that, in the ah^nce of the precious metals or 
of staple products, the empire-builder builds for pcMteritr and not f‘7 
himself. In spite of all that was said and written as to the 
emigRriion. it proved in tact extremely diflteolt to find men 
and willing to embsirk upon the untioddea patfe of eolonimtiQr 
often the \ irginia Compiny, against its will, was obliged to yl ’ 
theorv* which regarded the new world as &e natural homo under 

of the old. With the appearance upon the scene of the ooloBiad 
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to emigration, a new meaning was given to over-sea enterprise. The 
sword of Brennus was cast into the scale in the development of the 
English colonies. Men little know the consequences of their actions. 
None the less it was the Stewart, policy of religious intolerance at home 
and of allowing colonies as safety-valves for dissent, which laid the sure 
foundations of the future United States. 

The story of the relations between the English and Dutch colonists 
well illustrates our meaning. So early as 1598 the American coast bad 
been frequented by the Dutch, especially by members of the Greenland 
Company ; but at first no fixed settlements were made. An imposing 
grant of the whole coast, from Chesapeake Bay to Newfoundland, made 
in 1614 (io two private individuals, became in 1621 the property of the 
newly-foimed Dutch West India Company. Although some settlements 
were founded and efforts made to bring in new colonists, New Netheiiand 
remained throughout its history a matter of very secondary interest 
to the West India Company. The aim and object of the Company 
had from the T been to carry on active war with Spain. “ The 
expected service the welfare of our fatherland and the destniction 

of our hereditaij aemy could not,” they scornfully assei-ted, “ be 
accomplished by tne trifling trade with the Indians or the tardy 
cultivation of uninhabitable regions.” They recognised that “the 
colonising of such wild and uncultivated countries demands more 
inhabitants than we can well supply : not so much from lack of 
population, in which our provinces abound, as from the fact that all 
who are inclined to do any sort of work here procure enough to eat 
without any trouble, and are therefore unwilling to go far from here on 
an uncertainty.” The special circumstances of the English on the other 
hand enabled them to foUow the advice given by Sir William Boswell, 
the English representative at the Hague, in 1642, to “crowd on, 
crowding the Dutch out of tho.se places where they have occupied, but 
without hostility or any act of violence.” The only credit which Adam 
Smith allowed to the policy of Europe in establishment of colonies was 
that it had been magna virum mater. The main reason why the 
English prevailed was that under the English system, or no-system, the 
necessary men were obtained as they were under no other. Lack of 
population in any case prevented the Netherlands from disputing with 
England the heritage of North America. 

We have already said that other concerns than the peaceful 
development of over-sea colonies occupied the minds of the Dutch 
West India Company. It was started as a move in the war game, 
aivi its fate was that without war it could not maintain a profitable 
existence. Under its charter the Company enjoyed a monopoly for 
twentjf-four years of the trade with the western coast of Africa and 
with the West Indies and America. The Company consisted of the 
five Chambers of Amsterdam, Zeeland, Rotterdam, the northern di.strict 
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(Hoorn and Friesland), and Groningen. The Amsterdam Chamber held 
four-ninths of the stock, the Zeeland two-ninths, and the other 
Chambers one-ninth each. The separate Chambers had their ^parate 
Directors, but the general administration of affairs was in the hands 
of a Committee of Nineteen, eight of whom were elected by the 
Amsterdam Chamber, four by that of Zeeland, and two by each of 
the other Chambers. The nineteenth director was appointed by the 
States General. The political character of the Company w^Es further 
emphasised by the fact that the States General agreed to make an 
annual payment of two hundred thousand florins to the Company, 
only one-half of which was to rank for dividends. In the event of 
serious war the States General fiulher covenanted to furnish the 
Company with sixteen vessels of war and four yachts, 011 condition 
that the Company furnished a similar fleet. The truce of twelve years 
between Spain and the Netherlands, which, so far as the colonies were 
concerned, had been no truce, expired in 1621, and the way was open to 
the new Company to strike at the heart of Spanish power. The decision 
to direct the attack upon Brazil was probably wise, though it was 
criticised by Usselincx, to whom the foundation of the West India 
Company was mainly due. (In other ways the constitution of the 
Company did not follow the lines advised by Usselincx. He was in 
favour of development by trade and colonisation and distrusted the 
aggressive policy which prevailed.) Brazil had been Portugal’s most 
successful effort in colonisation ; and, between the short-sighted jealousy 
of Spanish statesmen and the apathy of the Portuguese inhabitants 
under the new dominion, there were grounds for the expectation that 
an attack might meet mth success. The first triumph of the Dutch, 
which is described in the preceding chapter, proved indeed delusive. 
San Salvador was taken in 1624 by a Dutch force under Jacob 
Willekens and Piet Hein only to be lost the following year; and, 
though more than one attempt was made, San Salvador was never again 
a Dutch possession. To the north, however, their power gradually 
consolidated itself. Olinda, the capital of the captaincy of Pernambuco, 
was taken in 1630, and though for two years the Reciff off the mainland 
was the only Dutch territory, the defection of a mulatto. Calabar, from 
the Portuguese changed the complexion of affair’s. The captaincies of 
Itamaraca (1633), Rio Grande (1633), and Parahiba (1634) were con- 
quered, and by the close of 1635 most of Pernambuco was in the 
possession of the Dutch. In the first year of the Company its enormous 
expenditure was in great measure recouped by the spoils taken from 
the enemy. Thus, after Piet Hein’s successful capture of the Spanish 
treasure fleet in 1628, described in the preceding chapter, it has bebn 
already noted that not less than between eleven and twelve million 
florins were realised from the spoil, which served to pay the shareholders 
a dividend of over fifty per cent. The vast scale of the Company’s 
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M’orkings uiay be gauged from tlie following figm-es. It is computed 
that between 1623 and 1626 it sent out no less than eight hundred and 
SIX T&sels, witli over sixty-seven thousand soldiers and sailors, and 
captured no less than £. ?ut five hundred and fifty ships of the enemy. 
It did not war with the Portuguese colony alone, but destroyed TruxUlo 
in Central America, and took the island of Curafoa in the West Indies 
from Spain. Splendid as were these results thej’ by no means pointed 
the way* to commercial prosperity. The actual trade with Brazil 
amounted to very little, and it was decided to put things on a new 
basis by the appointment of a new Governor-General. 

Hitherto the method of government in Dutch Brazil had been 
unsatisfactory. The military commander had been ineligible for the 
post of President of the Political Council, and the civil and military 
officers sent home separate reports, the one to the Directors of the 
Company, the other to the States General. Everywhere there was 
occasion for friction and misunderstandings. The appointment of 
Count Joan Maurice of Nassau to the chief command, civil and military, 
3 was an attempt to mend matters. The se%'en years of .Joan Maurice’s 
CounciP’’^®^*' Brazil (January, 1637, to May, 1641') may bo considered 
entire co high-water mark in the flood of Dutch colonial ascendancy, 
on the gp tbe officers of the two Companies, though often very able men, 
recogif belonged to a low social class, and had been strongly 
imbiieu ofl’ith the defects of their qualities. Count Joan Maurice of 
Nassau was by rank the superior of any of the viceroys of the haughty 
monarchs of Spain. Although contemporary gossip accused him of 
avarice, the best witness to his character is the esteem with which he was 
regarded by all classes, Portuguese no less than Dutch, in Brazil, His 
reputation stood so high in Portugal that it was seriously proposed, at 
the time of the restoration of the Portuguese independence, that he 
should be appointed commander-in-chief of the Portugue.se forces in 
Brazil ; by winch means common action might have been secured against 
the Spanish enemy. 

The first business of Joan Maurice was to make good the Dutch 
hold on the province of Pernambuco. Porto Calvo was taken, and a 
Dutch fort named after Joan Maurice was erected on the north bank of 


the San Francisco River. The rebuilding of the new capital, Rcciff, 
proclaimed the permanence of the Dutch dominion. At the same time 
Joan Maurice recognised the pressing need of Dutch or German immi- 
gration if these claims were to he made good. He obtained a revenue 
from the sale to Portuguese owners of the abandoned sugar plantations. 


'Ihe conquest of Elmina (1637) secured a Dutch depot for the traffic in 
slaves, wthout which the sugar industiy could not be made profitable. 


In the same year the conquest of Siara and Sergipe del Rey extended 


the limits of Dutch Brazil. Meanwhile, in spite of these successes. 


there was another side to the shield. From the fir.st Joan Maurice 
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found himself crippled by the desire of the West India Company to 
limit expenditure. The fleet of thirty-two vessels, which had been 
promised him, dwindled to a force of twelve ships, and at no time had 
he more than six thousand European troops under his command. The 
desire for economy on the part of the Directors was of course reasonable. 
The financial position of the Company had become serious. It was not, 
however, reasonable that the Company should presume to direct the 
undertakings of their officer from home, a policy foredoomed to failure. 
The respon.sibility for the unfortvmate attack, in 1638, upon San Sal- 
vador lay with the Directors, and the Governor-General’s failure lowered 
his prestige in their eyes. Moreover in other ways the authority of the 
Company exercised a sinister influence. Joan Maurice, who^ views 
were far in advance of his time, had allowed full and complete religious 
liberties in Dutch Brazil. On the complaint of the Protestant ministers ’ 
he found himself compelled to curtail the public privileges both of the 
Roman Catholics and of the Jews, a change of policy which had most 
unfortunate results. On the other hand, the action of the States 
General in restricting the monopoly of the West India Company to 
the importation of slaves and war material, and to the exportati-'^^*® 
dyeing woods, tended to the welfare of the colony. In this 
things, and while, in spite of their brilliant exploits, the holr'^’®® 
Dutch over the northern portions of Brazil was still precart®*^ the 
revolution occurred (1640), by which Portugal recovered its '|\t!pend- 
ence. On the surface of things there was now no longer cause of 
quarrel between the Netherlands and Portugal. They ought rather to 
have become paitners in a common enmity to Spain. In fact, however, 
the thirst for colonial expansion had become so strong that both in the 
East and in the West Portugal had become the Netherlands’ real enemy. 
Accordingly, at the instigation and with the approval of the home 
authorities, the Governor-General, Joan Maurice, continued acts of 
hostility against Portugal. He sent out an expedition in 1641 which 
reduced St Thome and San Paul de Loanda. The reduction of Angola 
was of importance, as about fifteen thousand slaves had been annually 
exported from thence to Portuguese Brazil. Joan Maurice advised that 
the African possessions should be under the control of the Brazilian 
Government; but the West India Company disregarded his advice. 

In J une, 1641, peace was at last made between Portugal and the United 
Provinces ; but in the event it proved no obstacle to Dutch aggression. 
Under this treaty a truce of ten years was to take eflhct in the colonies. 
This provision, however, did not come into force until the ratification of 
the treaty by the King of Portugal had been transmitted to the Nether- 
lands and published in Brazil. The news of the ratification did not 
reach the Netherlands till February, 1642 ; so that the Portuguese had 
no legal cause for complaint at the Dutch doings of 1641. In that 
year, besides taking Angola, the Dutch had also conquered the province 
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of Maranhiio. They had further effectively occupied Sergipe del Rey, 
which ]jad remained a waste since its conquest in 1637. But though 
within ,the* letter of the law these proceedings naturally exasperated the 
Portuguese. Already befoi'e the departui'e of Joan Maurice there were 
ominous signs of the coming storm. Peace having been made, the 
Company found itself compelled to practise economy, and were now 
ready to ^dispense with their powerful Governor, whom hitherto they 
had implored to remain in the colony. This decision, however natural, 
precipitated the crisis. Seeing that it had proved impossible to provide 
Brazil with a Dutch population, the only chance for the permanence 
of Dutch rule lay in enlisting the sympathies of the Portuguese in- 
habitanta A generous and excitable race had responded readily to the 
advances of Maurice’s large-minded rule. Doubtless some took pride in 
the efforts which made Brazil a seat of varied cultm-e such as it was not 
to become again till the time of its last Emperor : the note of progress 
proving in either case the swan-song of a dying rigime. Moreover, 
the relations between Joan Maurice and the Directors were already 
strained. He complained bitterly of his treatment by them. A new 
Council of Finance had been instituted, which he affirmed usurped the 
entire control of affairs. They ignored the existence of Joan Maurice 
on the ground that no mention of him was made in their instructions. 
He recognised the seriousness of the situation, and believed that the 
only remedy lay in joining into one strong body the separate interests 
of the Dutch East and W est India Companies. Unhappily the voices 
of the holders of East India stock were too powerful for any such 
measure to be within the range of practical politics, and events pursued 
their course till the final loss of Brazil in 1654. The expectations of 
shrewd onlookers may be gauged from the fact that at the time of 
Joan Maurice’s departure a body of Jews abandoned Brazil and sought 
a new home on the Surinam River. The recovery of Portuguese in- 
dependence had given a new meaning to resistance in Brazil, and 
disaffection grew apace. Economic considerations tended in the same 
direction. Joan Maurice had allowed the Portuguese to purchase plan- 
tations on credit ; so that to them escape from Dutch rule would mean 
escape from financial obligations. In this state of things the Brazilian 
>atriot ’itieira found ready helpers in the work of rebellion. The formal 
order’s of King John IV counted for little against the secret assistance 
of the Portuguese authorities at San Salvador. The failure of the 
itch fleet under Witte de With, which reached the Reciff in March, 
d4!8, announced the doom of the Dutch dominion, though in fact a 
brave resistance was made for another five years. The Dutch historian 
of the proceedings of his countrymen in Brazil freely recognises that 
Brazil owed its emancipation from the Dutch rule to the same spirit 
of patriotism which inspired the Netherlands in their resistance to 
Spain. 


c. ar. H. ir. oh. xxv. 
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Ralegh’s second expedition to Guiana. 


The contrast between the methods of the Dutch and those ot the English 
in dealing with the Spanish-Portugticse colonial empire was strikingly 
sho^^'n in the action respectively taken by them in South America. We 
have seen how the Dutch struck straight at the heart of Portuguese 
dominion, and, though failing, failed by the intrusion of a new force 
which in time would destroy both Spanish and Portuguese power in the 
New World. The melancholy story of Ralegh’s second expedition to 
Guiana (1617) represents the most conspicuous English eifort to be set 
against Dutch achievements. In his memorable Discovery of the Empire 
of Guiana (1596), Ralegh had clearly pointed out “a better Indies for 
her Majesty than the King of Spain hath any.” He had boldly asserted: 

“ That Empire, now by me discovered, shall suffice to enable hei; Majesty 
and the whole Kingdom with no less quantity of treasure than the King of 
Spain hath in all the Indies, East as well as West, which he possesseth.” 
Guiana was “a country that hath yet her maidenhead, never sacked, 

turned nor wrought it has never been entered by an army of strength 

and never conquered or possessed by any Christian Prince.” It was 
moreover so defensible that two forts at the mouth of the Orinoco would 
prevent the entrance of any hostile vessels. According, then, to Ralegh’s 
original policy Guiana was to become an English possession, just as 
Peru belonged to Spain. The tragedy of the situation in 1617 lay in 
tire fact that this empire-builder found himself cabined within the four 
corners of a squalid search for gold-mines. It does not follow that the 
forward policy of the inheritors of the Elizabethan tradition was right. 
Ralegh himself may be cited for the contrary view. At his trial, in 
1603, he said ; “ I knew the state of Spain well ; his weakness, his 

poorness, his humbleness at this time I knew that when beforetime 

he was wont to have forty great sails, at the least, in his ports, now he 
hath not past six or seven I knew his pride so abated that, notwith- 

standing his former high time, he was become glad to congratulate his 
Majesty and send unto him.” It would be ridiculous to compare the 
bungling policy of James I or Charles I with that of the great French 
statesman ; nevertheless time was in favoim of their hesitating caution 
as it was of the far-seeing aims of Mazarin. But though much might 
be said for the policy of leaving the overgi-own Spanish dominion to die, 
James’ behaviour towards Ralegh is by no means therefore justified. 
There can be no doubt that the expedition of 1617 was first encouraged 
and then disavowed. It was notorious that there were Spaniards in- 
habiting along the Orinoco. The size of the fleet was such as to make 
it seem unlikely that a mere peaceful exploration was intended. More- 
over Ralegh refused the Spanish ambassador’s offer that, if he wqjild 
undertake to go with only one or two ships, he should receive a safe 
convoy home for himself and the discovered gold. James allowed the 
expedition, then gave Gondomar detailed information with regard to it, 
and awaited the event. When the expedition had failed in its overt 
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object, the finding of the gold-mine, and tvhen furiiienTtore it hnd 
involved hostilities with the Spaniards, Tlalegh was offered an easy 
sacrifice to the remonstrances of Gondotnar. ITie expenhioii af Ralegh 
and the “massacre” at Amboina marked the dangers to aVneh the policy 
of caution was exposed. 

Ralegh’s failure did not w'holly deter Kriglishmen from sehemes of 
colonisation in South America. A colony was attempted at, Wiapoco 
bj Cbarlffl Leigh in lf>05. In 1609 Roliert H. ircourt stai+ed a colony 
in Guiana, receiidrig four years later a grant of the coiintry Iretween the 
rivers Amazon and Doilesqueije. In lbl9 a fuiilier attempt was made 
to plant a colony on the Amazon under the direetion of Roger North, 
who had|,sswed in Ralegh’s expedition. Upon complaint by Gondomar 
the commission was revoked and North commiMcd to prison 
Some five years later he wrote to Buckingham that on the first occasion 
he had left on the Amazon one hundred gentlemen .and others, man}'- of 
whom still remained di.spersed among the Indiana. At this time (1636) a 
new patent was obtainerl. Buckijigham liecnme go', ernor of the (hinpany, 
and the grant included Guiana and the royal river of the -Amazon. 
Altliough English .settlements for some time maintained a precarious 
existence on the Asna 7 .o\i, in this fjuavtor also the energy of the Dutch 
produced gre.at.er resull.s. Already about 1600 two small forts named 
Nassau and Grange wc.ve built by them on the Amazon, and in 1616 a 
Zeeland expedition added another. This was abandoned in 1633, and 
the same yeiir witne.sHpd the reduction by tire Portuguese of Nassau and 
Orange. Tire Dutch West India Company attempted to retrieve the 
situation; but the Portuguese had at their disposal superior forces, and 
at so early a date aa 1631 Dutch trading on the Amazon had been ft thing 
of the past. The conque.st. of Maranhao by the Dutch in 1641 held out 
the promise of extending their dominion north ward, .Rut Maranhiin was 
lost in the following year, and henceforth no , si, tempt could be made 
to dispute with Portugal the. mastery of tlie Amazon, 

To the north, however,, in Guiana there was still room for the new 
Powers to plant ci>lonie.s. We have .seen that, m.aTiy Jews h.sd erriigr.s;ted 
to Surinara, and an English colony was started here in IfS-'O’ by f,ord 
Wilkmgiiby of Parham, the Govensor of .Barimrlos, 1 1 scion beesree 
a hopefiii colony,” and appears ho have flouvi.shed. (In ff'67, .sfter 
conquest by the Dutch, rh remained under the Treaty cJ Pi-reda .s Dutch 
po^ifission.) In West. Guiana him Ituir-h had been for ior.g active. 
Groenewegen. founded a colony on tne .E.sseq nibo in 1616, .and wj^S' 
ite prssidiiig gsnius- for forty-eight- years. “ .fie wsa rhe first nVatVy' 
wij are. tsnld — herein, einnlfiting- Balegh. ■' rha-t for.k firm’ footiiVg ih'* 
Guiana by the good liking of the riavives.” Another settlemcrrl: oiV-iilih' 
Pbmeraon waB- foimderi in T0o6,-,snri received in the foFio'.yirtg. ye?t¥' si' 
great accp.ssion of strength from an inflnx- of Dutch snr]' ,fcws dhiWfi' 
tisom. ilSra«i] by the Portuguese succe.sses-. fu' foui-ir .AnVcsica the Ftetihli* 
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were also already in the field ; their colony at Cayenne dates from 
16^5, though its development did not take place till a later, period 
(after 1663). 

But, while in Guiana no less than elsewhere the Dutch doings eclipsed 
the English, the English found their main work in the development of 
their West Indian Islands. The policy of settling upon islands which 
had been left untouched by the Spaniards in their various e: 5 peditions 
was reasonable ; but the actual settlements were due to the initiative of 
adventurous individuals rather than to any deep-laid scheme on the part 
of the English Government. Although the first flush of the Elizabethan 
dawn was no longer in the sky, a glow of romance stiU hung round 
colonising efforts. For example, Daniel Gookin in 1631 gnively re- 
quests the grant of the island of St Brandon, and the grant is no less 
gi-avely made. The Duke of Buckingham himself, when the virtual ruler 
of England, seems to have contemplated, if his fortunes failed at home, 
retiring to the West Indies, there to found an independent principality 
under the asgis of Gustavus Adolphus. 

The Bermudas, the Leeward Islands of Antigua, St Kitts, and Nevis, 
and the island of Barbados were settled between 1609 and 1632. Yet 
even here the English displayed their economic inferiority to their 
Dutch rivals. Of all the English West Indian islands Barbados was at 
the time by far the most important. But the settlement of Barbados 
was mainly due to Sir William Courteen, a London merchant of 
Flemish origin, who provided the funds for the expedition sent out in 
1625, which took possession of the island in the name of the Earl of 
Pembroke in 1626. Moreover, Barbados owed its prosperity chiefly to 
the introduction of the sugar-cane about 1637 by a Dutchman, and to 
the active trade carried on by Dutch ships. Some remarkable results 
from the introduction of sugar are stated by a contemporary observer. 
He affirms that the population was thereby reduced from over eighteen 
thousand to some eight thousand fighting men, one-half of whom were 
“dissolute English, Scotch, and Irish.” The number of landed pro- 
prietors was reduced from over eleven thousand to some seven hundred 
and fifty. The island was seventeen times as rich as it was before the 
making of sugar, and “not so defensible.” On the important economic 
questions here suggested it must suffice to note that Dutch enterprise 
was in this instance the propelling force. Throughout the period 
English policy was, for the most part, haphazard and tentative. The 
conscious beginning of the mercantile system dates from the passing of 
the first Navigation Act in 1651. 

But if, in the field of economics, the English were the followers of 1ihe 
Dutch, in another direction they broke new ground. The democratic 
character of the English American colonies has become a historical 
commonplace. The manner in which self-government permeated New 
England was noted with amazement and envy by the Dutch colonists of 
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New Netherland. They asked in vain for “suitable municipal govern- 
ment.” and that “ those interested in the country may also attend to its 
government.” In New England they noted that there were neither 
patrons, lords, nor princes, only the people ; and thus government rested 
on a basis of popvilar goodwill unknown elsewhere. The real difference 
between New Netherland and the English colonies lay in the fact that, 
while the latter, more or less, owed their origin to the economic interests 
of person’s in the mother-country, in every case such interests came to be 
secondary under the pressure of the conflicting interests of the new 
populations. New Netherland, on the other hand, so long as it lasted, 
remained a strictly commercial venture, run on commercial lines. The 
peculiar^ character of the English colonial system puzzled the English 
statesmen of the time. “To plant tobacco and Puritanism only” seemed 
to Cottington a grotesque form of national expansion. Nevertheless, in 
the fashioning of the outline of future world-power, the evolution, how- 
ever clumsily and reluctantly effected, of a self-governing empire had a 
higher importance than could have belonged to the most prosperous 
balance-sheet of secured profits. 

For it was not only in the American colonies — where, for various 
reasons, the spirit of independence was indigenous — ^that we find the 
claim for self-government. The West Indies were, for the most part, 
settled by men who were neither nonconformists in religion, nor in 
politics adherents of the party opposed to the prerogative. Barbados, 
according to Clarendon, “ was principally inhabited by men who had 
resorted thither only to be quiet and to be free from the noise and 
oppressions in England, and without any ill thought towards the King”: 
and yet in these islands, and especially in Barbados, popular assemblies 
developed no less naturally than in the American colonies. The exact 
date at which the first popular assembly was summoned in Barbados is 
uncertain, but in the articles of surrender of January 11, 1652, it was 
explicitly affirmed that “ the government of this island be a Governor, 
Council, and Assembly, according to the ancient and usual custom here." 
Government by an assembly, as well as governor and council, was always 
claimed by the inhabitants as their birthright derived from the King’s 
patent to the Earl of Carlisle; and the Assembly is described by a 
contemporary as “ semblable to the Parliament of England.” Sir 
Thomas Modyford, whose defection to the side of Parliament was a 
contributing cause to Willoughby’s peaceful surrender of the island in 
1652, wrote that the people would delight to have the same form of 
government as was in England, and added “ the immodest suggestion ” 
tj;iat two representatives should be chosen by the island to sit and vote 
in the English Parliament. The independent attitude of Bai'bados is 
Imther attested bj the report (June 30, 1652) that some persons had 
“a design to make this place a free state, and not run any fortune with 
England either in peace or war.” 
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The same spirit is found active wherever Englishmen settled. In 1639 
the Earl of Warwick attempted the desperate business of sending a colony 
to the island of Trinidad. The precariousness of their position,* however, 
did not lead the colonists to forget their political rights. They claimed 
the right to elect their own governor as one of the privileges “ which 
were the grounds of their leaving their mother-country.” In the same 
spirit, among the inducements put forward by Warwick to attract in 
1647 emigrants to Tobago was the promise that, as the island became 
inhabited, every hundred or some other convenient number should have 
power to elect yearly a fit person to be of the General Assembly of the 
island ; such assembly to consist of not less than thirty, nor more than 
sixty, members. The records of the Company, consisting of Lord Warwick, 
Pym, and other leaders of the Puritan party, which planted a settlement 
on Providence Island, near the Mosquito coast (1630), point the same 
moral. The island was held of great impoifiance from its position, and 
in 1635 successfully resisted an attack from a Spanish fleet. Nevertheless, 
in this quasi-military possession, the government lay with a council 
chosen by the principal inhabitants. Here, as elsewhere, the English 
colonist discussed politics, and allowed himself to be distanced by the 
Netherlander in the economic race. The alarm at Dutch influence is 
very noticeable. No Hollander could own land, though he might hold 
it as occupier. Dutch names for folds or bays were forbidden ; but such 
measures were powerless to prevent the trade of the island from remainmg 
in Dutch hands. So hopeless proved the financial position of the Company 
that in 1637 we find negotiations for the sale of its interests to the 
Dutch West India Company. Nothing, however, came of this trans- 
action, and in 1641 the English were driven from the island by a 
Spanish force. 

But while in the West Indies the Dutch were generally content to 
extract the marrow, leaving the English the bone, the French were 
already rivals in the political field. While in England projects for a 
West India Company came to nothing, the French “ Company for the 
Islands of America ’* was incorporated in 1626, and through it Martinique 
and Guadeloupe were settled in 1635. The first regular settlement of the 
French in the West Indies was made at St Kitts in 1625, two yeare later 
than the arrival of the English under Thomas Warner. The amicable 
arrangement under which the French and English divided the island, 
further covenanting to remain at peace though their mother-countries 
should be at war, well illustrates the political situation. The power of 
Spain was still too great in the West Indies, and the danger from Caribs 
too immediate, to allow of hostilities between the intruding Powers. It 
was not till a later date that the conflict between France and England 
•irosP in the.se p.irts. 

Besides Cm-a^'oa, tlie Dutch po.sse.ssed Santa Cruz (1625), St Eustatius 
(1632), and other islands. The appearance of other Powers in the West 
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Indies belongs to a later date. Gustavus Adolphus indeed aimed at 
colonising unoccupied territories in the West Indies, when, urged by the 
indefatigable Usselincx, who had for the time abandoned his ungrateful 
country, he founded (1627) a South Sea Company. The Company, though 
it maintained a lingering existence for some years, was a failui-e, and 
European politics forbade the further advance of Gustavus Adolphus into 
the field of colonial expansion. But Oxenstiema carried on, so far as he 
was able,*his master’s policy, and the foundation of a Swedish colony on 
the Delaware (1638), and the Swedish African Company started in 1647, 
entitled Sweden to rank among the colonising Powers. But here again 
the impetus to Swedish efforts was given by Dutch traders, who, with 
the view of wreaking their resentment on the monopolies of the Dutch 
East and West India Companies, induced the Swedes to plant settlements 
in the very midst of the Dutch West African forts and factories. 

The connexion between West Africa and the West Indies was so close 
that, as we have seen, Mamfice proposed that the Dutch conquests in 
the former should be placed under the government of Brazil. Nevertheless, 
the full extent of that connexion did not appear till the slave trade 
became more and more an organised industry. The object of the English 
Company founded in 1618 was to adventure “in the golden trade.” 
Forts were erected on the Gambia and at Cormentine and on the Gold 
Coast. The object of the Company, however, was to open up a trade in 
gold with Timbuctoo, and in these circumstances its success was naturally 
not great. The second African Company, founded in 1631, seems to 
have sent some slaves to the West Indies, but the development of the 
trade belongs to a later period. Although tradition connected the 
French with West African exploration, they restricted themselves for the 
most part dmlng the period in question to the region of the Senegal. 
A French West African Company, founded in 1626, was in 1664 merged 
in the reconstituted French West India Company. The Dutch were 
later in the field than either the French or the English, but when they 
came it was with greater energy, and with the intention of ousting the 
Portuguese. The island of Goree, off Cape Verde, was acquired in 1617, 
and in 1624 Fort Nassau was erected at Mouree, on the Gold Coast. 
The capture of Elmina (1637) was followed five years later by the taking 
of the Portuguese fort at Axim, and henceforth the Portuguese recog- 
nised the predominant position of the Dutch upon the Gold Coast. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE FANTASTIC SCHOOL OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

The Poetry which we call Elizabethan survived at least to the 
Restoration. Indeed, the dramatic influence of Beaumont and Fletcher 
lasted for some time after it in romantic plays such as Dryden’s AU fir 
Love. But the decline of that poetry had begun so soon as a change 
fell upon the conditions which produced it ; and signs of that decline 
and of the poetic reaction which took the form of what is known as the 
Fantastic Poetry appeared even before the death of Elizabeth. The first 
and most powerful of the Fantastic Poets was John Donne, who was 
bora about 1573 ; and, according to Ben Jonson, he wrote all his best 
pieces before he was twenty-five years old. This is not quite true ; but 
it is true that before the end of the sixteenth century Donne wrote 
many poems possessing aU the characteristics of the new poetry of the 
seventeenth. He was the chief agent in a poetic revolution, which, 
though it was far from universal, and though some of its effects were 
transitory and some injurious, yet deserves to be studied as a part of the 
history both of society and of literature. The literary changes which 
it effected were an expression of moral and political changes. The 
Fantastic Poets were not mere triflem with words and images. Indeed, 
there have seldom been writers who have tried with more seriousness and 
honesty to express the truth as they saw it. Much of Donne’s poetry 
may seem preposterously unreal to us; yet he was praised by his con- 
temporaries mainly for his novel realism. Herbert wrote of his religion 
with a profusion of homely detail which proves that it was the most real 
and familiar part of his life to him; and even a minor poet like 
Habington could be moved by the spectacle of a starry night to ideas 
which seem to us both more modern and more profoimd than any to be 
found in any Elizabethan poetry except Shakespeare’s. The faults of 
the Fantastic Poets are many and glaring, but they have a peculiar 
interest of their own. Their extravagances and incongruities, both hf 
style and of thought, reflect the extravagances and incongruities of an 
age of transition and revolution, an age violent and uncompromising 
both in action and in ideas. 
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But, just as the political conflicts of that age produced characters of 
a beauty and temper not to he found in less exacting times, so the 
Fantasfic Poets in their conflicts of thought produced beauties, “ things 
extreme and scattering bright,” to quote the words of Donne, which 
cannot be paralleled in any other period of our literature. 

Donne’s object was realism, and he proved this in the Satires which 
were his first works. But it was his love poems that first displayed his 
real powels ; and the contrast between them and any Elizabethan love- 
poetry is very sharp. Donne was a realist not so much of facts as of the 
imagination. His object when he wrote love poems was not to produce 
beautiful verses, but to show exactly how his o^vn individual imagination 
was worl^cd upon by his own individual passion ; and this he tried to do, 
so that he might explain himself to himself. This is the chief respect in 
which he and most of the other Fantastic Poets differ from the Elizabethans. 
The Elizabethans, in their 13’rics and their sonnets no less than in their 
plays, seem to write for an audience — the Fantastic Poets seem to write 
for themselves alone. And this difference only reflects the difference 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The age of Elizabeth 
was one of national unity. Poets then, like everyone else, were English- 
men first and themselves afterwards, and their poetry expressed that 
national unity. Like the Venetian painters of the great age, they were 
all, in spite of individual differences and disputes, members of one great 
school, confident in their common aim and in the public understanding 
and applause. The drama was the chief form of their aid, and a living 
drama is always written for an audience, and lives in the approval of 
that audience. The drama naturally dominated all other forms of poetry, 
and imbued them with its characteristics ; and, like the drama, these 
other forms of poetry were written for an audience. Elizabethan lyrics 
were, as hymns are now, w'ritten to be sung by all the world ; and even 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, the most individual and passionate love poems of 
the age, often read like lyrical and rhymed speeches out of his earlier 
plays. Naturally, therefore, this poetry was apt to express universal 
rather than individual emotions, since its object was to express what 
all felt and could enjoy. 

The Elizabethan lyric poet wrote to express, not something that 
occurred to himself alone, but something old and universal such as any 
lover could sing to his mistress without incongruity, and his whole 
poetic energy was spent upon saying these old things better than they 
had ever been said before. Hence the extraordinary verbal beauty 

*be high level of execution, even in minor poets of the Elizabethan 
is clear, however, that Donne was tired of this verbal beauty. 
T,.j. • he was anything but a Puritan himself, there was some- 

th' - ^ Puritanic in his view of his art. He despised poetry w’hicli 
toox the line of least resistance, as the Puritans despised men who 
lived easily. He thought it the duty of a poet to wrestle with all 
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difficulties of thought, and he did not care if he lost aU graces of manner 
in the process. 

In his reaction from Elizabethan fluency and ease he -wsCs often 
wilfully harsh and obscure. Ben Jonson said that he deserved hanging 
“ for not keeping of accent ” ; and he said this becau,''e he Imew that the 
violence which Donne often did to his rhythm was wilful. He was so 
determined not to smooth his veme away to suit his rhythm, that he 
would often purpo.sely avoid some rhythmical beauty becadse it was 
usual in Elizabethan poetry. This dislike of the obvious is a common 
disease in ■writers who come at the end of a great age of literature. It 
often implies an exhaustion of subject-matter. Poets are careful to 
say nothing as it has been said before, when they have little to say. But 
Donne and his chief followers do not lack subject-matter. Far from it. 
Their defect usually is that they have too much to say, and that much 
of their subject-matter is not proper to poetry. What poetry ought 
to express is the result rather than the process of reasoning. But Donne 
is for ever arguing in his verse. He was the earliest poet of a new age 
which argued about everything "with a passion that has died out of 
modern controversy; and it is passion which often turns his versified 
arguments into great poetry. In his case it is not the passion of 
political or theological controvei-sy, but that of love or devotion, or 
of an intense contemplation of the mysteries of life and death. Yet 
that passion nearly always expresses itself in an argumentative form. 
He is always labouring to prove that his love is not like the love of other 
men. When he leaves his wife he argues that their bodily separation is 
not a real separation. In the strange and beautiful poem called Air and 
Angels he argues with extraordinary subtlety about the incorporeal 
nature of love and the fallacy that it can only be excited by a corporeal 
beauty. In another poem, Love's Growth, he discusses the paradox that 
love is infinite, yet capable of continual increase. And this passion for 
argument is the real cause of his celebrated “ wit ” and of his frequent 
misuse of it. 

“Wit” was not an invention of Donne’s, nor did he or the other 
Fantastic Poets get it altogether from foreign sources. It is doubtful 
indeed whether most of them got it from foreign sources at all. The 
Elizabethans delighted in “ wit,” but only as an ornament. They had 
the superfluity of energy which spends itself in putting old things in 
a new way. They would often digress into a mere juggling of words, 
into puns and arbitrary analogies suggested by sound rather than by 
sense, which, even in Shakespeare, seem to us irrelevant and tiresome. 
This kind of wit was a favourite amusement not only among the pogts, 
but in fashionable society; yet it was always a mere amusement, the 
mere expression of a superfluous energy. But Donne’s wit and the wit 
of all the Fantastic Poets was serious. It became their natural medium 
of expression, even when they were treating the most serious subjects. 
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The wit Fantastic Poets. 

Their deepest imagination expressed itself in wit, because it expressed 
itself in, argument. In fact, their wit was the result of an attempt to 
argue poetically ; for images are natural to poetry, and their wit is 
usually the condensation of an argument into an image or an analogy. 
By its frequent incongruity it expresses the incongruity of their aims. 
They had the ambition to be both poets and metaphysicians in the same 
breath. IJiey analysed their emotions with as much passion as if they 
had been simply expressing them. They sought to convince and charm 
by one and the same process. Argument delights in novel analogies and 
ina^s. It tries to convince by the very ingenuity of its illustrations. 
But passion thinks too rapidly to be ingenious, and convinces not by 
jthe ingen’^ty but by the beauty of its expression. That famous image 
of Donne’s of the “ stiff twin compasses ” might illustrate and advance a 
nrosaic argument very neatly. It is an incongruous illustration of the 
unity of two lovers, because it is so ingenious that we cannot believe 
any man in a rapture of devotion could have exercised his mind coolly 
enough to hit upon it, and because it is not one of those illustrations 
taken from beautiful objects to which the passion of love naturally flies. 
The poem in which that illustration occurs, The Valediction forbidding 
mourning, is a good example of the manner in which Donne’s mind, and 
indeed the minds of most of the Fantastic Poets were apt to work. 
When he begins, passion and argument are harmonious in his mind, but 
their harmony is only accidental since they are produced by different 
instincts. As Donne is writing a love poem, the argument should be 
subordinate to the emotion ; but it is not, and so their concord is only 
momentary. After a few verses the reason overpowers the emotion and 
settles down into an expression, not of that emotion, but of its own 
ingenuity. 

This confusion and incongruity of aim are to be found not only 
in all the most serious verse and prose of the age, excepting only 
the verse of Milton : thev are also to be found in its entire life. In 
the seventeenth century there was a general confusion of reason and 
passion. An elaborate machinery of dialectics had survived from the 
Middle Ages, when differences of religious belief were determined more 
often by the sword than by argument, and when argument was mainly 
about abstract subjects in which the personal interests of the disputants 
were not deeply concerned. The Reformation and the Renaissance 
produced enough scepticism to make argument about first principles 
possible ; and the seventeenth century was an age of Revolution because 
then men argued about first principles and about matters which con- 
cejBied them deeply. But the passions engendered by this new kind of 
argum- nt disordered the old machinery of dialectics which was stiU 

y ^ed, and produced a general confusion of mind in which men could 
istinguish between their reason and their emotions, and in which 
y and prose were often employed to do each other’s work. The object 
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of most of Milton’s prose is controvereial, but his arguments are confused 
with passion, just as the passions of the Fantastic Poets are confused 
with their arguments. His prose is half poetry, impeded by ats medium 
of expression, because he tried to write prose in an age which was not 
only unable to argue without passion, but which mistook passion for 
argument. And so the poetry of the Fantastic Poets is half prose, impeded 
by its medium of expression, because they tried to write poetry in an age 
which could not express its emotions without reasoning about them. 

Both the prose and the poetry therefore are laboured and cloudy : 
yet in both cases the clouds are sometimes pierced by dazzling lightning 
which could not be kindled except out of so fierce a conflict of reasoi 
and passion, Donne, said Ben Jonson, was the first poet in the world^^ 
in some things ; and in all the great Fantastic Poets things are to 
be found so deeply and so finely said that for the moment all other 
kinds of poetry seem to be shallow beside them. Their beauties delight 
the more because they seem to be undesigned like the beauties of 
nature and, like the most beautiful actions, to spring out of a war of 
opposing forces. In their poetry we see not merely the triumphs of 
expression, but the labour and sweat that have gone before them ; and 
so the triumphs, when they come, seem the more splendid. The failures 
of their poetry, glaring as they are, do not incline us to distrust their 
successes. These failures are not plausible like those of poets whose 
chief aim is to please. No one could be deceived for a moment into 
thinking that their defects were excellences. They seem always to be 
working against the grain — to be following the line of greatest resistance. 
They court difficulties. They wiU not pretend to be sure of beauty 
when they are not sure, to be more impassioned than they are. They 
will not even yield to passion when they are also possessed by thought. So 
their passion has to master their thought, if it is to master them ; and 
when it does master them, and triumphs in their poetry, it is enriched 
and weighted by all the rebellious mass of thought which it has over- 
come. It satisfies simultaneously both our sense of beauty and our reason. 

It must be confessed that there are not many even of Donne’s love 
poems which, like the magnificent Anniversary, satisfy our sense of 
beauty from the first line to the last. His other poems, satiric, philo- 
sophic, familiar, and devotional, are beautiful only by fits and starts. 
Only in his youth was he a poet by profession, and he soon came to 
repent of his youthful amorous verse. He never published it and wished 
to efface the memory of it. Even in the most reckless moods of that 
youth he is never really light-hearted, as many Elizabethan lyrists are 
light-hearted. He argues with a kind of perverted strenuousness in 
favour of frivolity and inconstancy ; and in later years he became the 
most serious of men. He brooded over his sins and the thought of his 
own death like a medieval ascetic; yet he enriched his broodings with 
all the new critical and analytical methods of his own time. 
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The most famous of his religious poems, if they can be called 
'eligious^ poems, are the first and second Anniversaries, written at the 
request of 'a generous patron in memory of his daughter, Elizabeth 
Drury, whom Donne had never seen. Donne enumerates her perfections 
vith an extravagance that might seem servile if it were not redeemed 
pvith images so magnificent and thoughts so profound. These thoughts 
ind images prove that his real object was not to pay compliments to an 
ndividual Ibut to brood upon death as the inexplicable end of things 
Deautiful and excellent ; and not only upon death but upon the whole 
diverse, the spectacle of which, seen in the fitful light of the new know- 
edge, dazzled and bewildered him for all his passionate faith. 

“New Philosophy calls aU in doubt; 

The element of fire is quite put out ; 

The sun is lost, and the Barth, and no man’s wit 
Can well direct him where to look for it. 

And freely men confess that this world’s spent. 

When in the planets, and the firmament, 

'they seek so many new ; they see that this 
Is crumbled out again to his atomies. 

’Tis all in pieces, all coherence gone. 

All just supply and all relation.” 

Death was not a simple and tragical fact to Donne, as it had been 
:o the Elizabethans. Indeed no fact was simple to him. He was 
tiled with a new sense of the relations of things. But the relations 
ivere not clear in his mind. Life was a tangled web through which he 
felt, seeking for an end and not finding one; and so he was seldom a 
poet of pure religion, as he had been seldom a poet of pure passion, 
rhe latter part of his life (he was made Dean of St Paul’s in 1621, and 
lied in 1631) was clouded with a melancholy produced partly by ill- 
bealth, partly by too intense a sense of the mystery of things. The 
Snal impression produced by his verse is that he was the Hamlet of 
poetry ; that he overtasked himself with the process of thought prelimi- 
nary to writing ; and that his verse, for aU its fitful magnificence, never 
expressed the full extent of his powers. 

Apart from Donne, most of the best verse of the Fantastic Poets is 
religious. Both in their subject-matter and in their way of treating it 
they express the character of their age. Religion is taken for granted 
by most Elizabethans. In the seventeenth century it becomes self- 
conscious, as love becomes self-conscious in Donne. It takes stock of 
itself and of the world. It reasons and analyses. The religious verse of 
th^ Fantastic Poets does not express pure devotion, any more than 
Donne’s love poems express pure passion. These poets did not wTite 
hymns any more than Donne wrote songs. They mused in verse, as he 
did, to satisfy themselves about the truth of the things which most 
deeply concerned them, and to express that truth when they had 
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discovered it. Their poetry is the work of men living in an age of 
religious controversy, and painfully anxious to be certain of their beliefs. 

It is also the work of men to whom their religion, being so much 
questioned and controverted, is the most real part of their lives. None 
of the great Fantastic Poets were Puritans ; yet the same new seriousness 
which produced the Puritans made them write religious poetry filled 
with a new reality and intensity. One of the chief objects of their 
poetry was to justify the instinct which made them poets, to* show that 
their love of beautiful things was not inconsistent with a concern fory 
righteousness as deep as that of the Puritans, though more kindly. Png 
all their work there is an implied protest against the Puritan idea of theo] 
vileness of man and the perpetual anger of God. Herbert and. Vaughan W 
in particular are devout humanists who would prove that man is not too 
base to be friends with God ; that the world is not a prison of condemned 
criminals, but a home of beauty and peace for the righteous, and full of 
hints and promises, of the celestial delights in store for them. They 
show a pathetic eagerness to justify the ways of God to man ; and with 
an imagination more truly religious than Milton’s they cannot be 
content with a mere dogmatic statement that whatever God may do is 
good. They must be for ever analysing the relations between God and 
man, and proving the beneficence of God through that analysis. The 
critical, questioning spirit of their age does not lead them into scepti- 
cism, but into an anxious examination of life and of their own minds as 
they appear in the light of the Christian faith. Poetry, they are eager 
to prove, comes not from Parnassus but from heaven ; and they try to 
make it a kind of link between heaven and earth. They are always 
tracing connexions between celestial and earthly things. I'hey exhibit 
the homeliness, and what often seems to us the incongruity, of an 
imagination so possessed by religion that even the most trivial things 
have a religious significance for it ; and so they are only too quick to 
imitate the ivit of Donne. It is almost a point of duty with them to 
unite the homely with the sublime in their images ; and no literary 
tradition, no rules of good taste deter them from doing so. Like 
Donne, they were contemptuous of Elizabethan conventions, though for 
a different reason. It is common form for the religious Fantastic Poets 
to complain that hitherto poetry has been degraded to the service of 
profane themes and desecrated with heathenish ornaments, and to 
declare their purpose of putting it to better uses. Herbert indeed 
proclaims that, since he is to write of the truth, he will wite 
plainly. 

'‘WTio says that fiction only and false hair 
Become a verse.!' la there in truth no beauty? 

Is all good structure but a winding stair 
May no lines pass, except they do their duty 
Not to a true but painted chair?" 
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It may seem strange that Herbert should protest his intention to be 
plain ; that he of all men should ask 

“Must all be veiled while he that reads divines, 

Catching the sense at two removes?” 

In Herbert’s verse as in Donne’s the sense often has to be caught at 
two removes or more. But both Donne and Herbert were probably 
quite unaware of their obscurities. In their restless eagerness to analyse 
'everything it was natural to them to think of everything in terms of 
jjmething else. The principle of their realism was to illustrate ideas 
with objects. They almost tried to turn ideas into objects, so that they 
might m^ke them plain ; and their minds jumped from the idea to the 
object which illustrated it with a rapidity hard to foUow. Herbert, in 
intention at leash, is the most realistic of poets. He was a close friend 
of Donne, though twenty years his junior (he was bom in 1593 and 
died in 1632), and he was the closest of Donne’s followers among the 
greater Fantastic Poets. No doubt it was Donne’s realism which he 
admired, yet he was an original poet because, though he imitated that 
realism, it was naturally suited to the character of his own mind. He 
was a realist because the subject-matter of his poetry, his religion, 
absorbed the whole of his life. Everything he saw or felt or did seemed 
to him, because it had a religious significance for him, a fit subject for 
his verse ; and so his verse, though much of it is not poetry, is nearly 
aU interesting. In his youth a courtier, though afterwards an Anglican 
clergyman of the most devout life, he was always more of a man of the 
world and more interested in other men than any other of the Fantastic 
Poets except Marvell. Exacting from himself an extreme piety, he 
could yet make allowances for the worldly preoccupations of others, and 
his poem Perirrhanterium or the Church Porch preaches a wisdom half 
religious, half worldly, which is intended to smooth the way from the 
world to the Church. Yet in this wisdom there is no sordid compliance 
with worldly aims. Herbert’s object is not to show that the saint 
prospers better than the sinner, but rather to express a heavenly 
philosophy in earthly terms ; and he produces a series of aphorisms of 
extraordinary pregnancy and wit, as for instance: 

‘'Pick out of tales the mirth but not the sin. 

He pares his apple that will cleanly feed." 

“God gave thy soul brave wings. Put not those feathers 
Into a bed to sleep out all ill weathers.” 

“ Who keeps no guard upon himself is slack, 

And rots to nothing at the next great thaw.” 

Sayings like these are not exactly poetry ; yet they could not be put 
so tersely in prose. As a matter of literary history, it may be noticed 
that they are the beginnings of the prosaic verse of the eighteenth 
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century, of the verse wbich.-^cims' not at the beautiful expression of 
emotion, but at the witty expression of facts or ideas. And tljis same 
tendency shows itself in Herbert’s poem of The Church Militant, which 
is a kind of historical essay in verse, full of philosophic ideas, such as no 
Elizabethan would have entertained,’ and expressed often with admirable 
though labouring wit. The poem indeed is much nearer in spirit to 
Pope’s Essay cm Man than to any Elizabethan verse. It is^ true that 
Pope, living in an age more familiar with general ideas and with 
controversies, has far more tact than Herbert in dealing with them^j. 
He knows exactly when to illustrate them with an image and when t ,|. 
state them directly. Herbert, like aU the writers of his time, 
scarcely express a general idea except through an image. TJ^e poetic^ 
habits of witers accustomed only to treat of emotions and their objects 
still cling to him ; and the main result of his anxiety to speak plainly 
and simply is an indifference about the associations of the images which 
he uses. Yet that very anxiety, though tactless and clumsy compared 
with Pope’s art, is also more honest and significant. He was a poet 
writing in an age of great poetry ; and his wit is often rather hampered 
or suppressed poetry than a mere play of the intellect. He has a 
curious and half-modem idea of the manner in which both Christian 
righteousness and pagan sin have adapted themselves to the characters 
of different ages and countries. Sin in Greece, he says, 

became a poet and would serve 

His pills of sublimate in that conserve"; 

and he expresses the change of morality from republican Greece and 
Rome to imperial Rome very tersely and profoundly in this further 
couplet on the adaptation of sin : 

“Glory was his chief instrument of old; 

Pleasure succeeded straight when that grew cold.” 

Lines like these reveal a habit of philosophic meditation upon the course 
of history which was then quite new to English poetry ; and this habit 
of philosophic meditation, this kind of criticism of mankind as a whole, 
is to be found also in MarveU, and also, as was remarked before, in a 
poet so inferior as Habington, 

But Herbert is best known for his personal poems of religion, and 
they best display his genius. Some of them, of course, are trivial, mere 
formal puzzles and exercises of barren wit, such as his age, retaining 
some medieval childishness of intellect with all its new interest in ideas, 
still dehghted in. But, at his best, he writes of his unworldly hopes 
and fears, his ecstasies and shortcomings with the same mixture of 
realism and passion that inspires the love poems of Donne. He wrote, 
as Donne wrote, to express his own individual experiences; to explain 
himself to himself. He was, like many other imaginative and pious 
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writers, troubled and perplexed by the fact that he could not stay 
always at the same pitch of delight in holiness. 

'‘How should I praise thee, Lord.^ How should my rhymes 
Gladly ingrave Thy Love in steel, 

If what my soul doth feel sometimes, 

My soul might ever feel.^ 

Although there were some forty Heavens, or more, 

» Sometimes I peer above them all ; 

Sometimes I hardly reach a score; 

Sometimes to Hell I fall.” 

Here the poetic temperament begins to criticise and to analyse itself. 
Here is an early instance of that modern impatience with the physical 
infirmitiA of the human imagination which was to produce so many 
poetic laments in the nineteenth century. Herbert, however, like most 
poets when they try to understand themselves, has only half managed to 
do so. He notes the unevenness of his moods, but imputes it to the 
infirmities of his soul, not of his body. He lived in an age which was 
critical both of itself and of the universe, but whose criticisms all took 
a religious form ; to which all folly and infirmity appeared as sin, and 
all wisdom and strength as righteousness; and in whiclr one kind of 
philosophy of life expressed itself as Calvinism, another as Roman 
Catholici.sin, and yet another as Anglicanism. Herbert was an Anglican, 
trying to find a middle way of orderly freedom and sweetness and light 
between what seemed to him two dark contending spiritual despotisms. 
He wished himself and all other men to be in immediate communion 
with God; and he also laboured to prove that God was loving and 
kindly, and that a high and reasonable joy must be the noblest result of 
communion with Him. His poems are records of an unceasing effort to 
attain that joy, which came to him only fitfully, as it must come to all 
men of eager and searching imagination; and his inspiration was as 
fitful as his joy — for he would not force it, would not pretend to be 
in a poetic rapture when his devotion had strained itself into morbid 
misgivings and searchings of heart. And for that very reason his 
beauties, when they come, are the more moving. The reader knows 
that they have been achieved at a great cost, that they express a spiritual 
joy which is the issue of a long spiritual conflict. Nowhere in our 
literature is the tired yet happy tranquillity, which may come to a noble 
mind long vexed with its own terrors, more finely expressed than in 
Herbert's poem of sThe Flower-. 

“And now in age I bud again; 

After so many deaths I live and write ; 

' I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing : O my only light. 

It cannot be 

That 1 am he n 

On whom thy tempests fell all night.” 
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Herbert had many imitators, for there were many men in his age 
who thought and felt as he did, yet who lacked his original^ genius. 
But the chief of his imitators was also an original poet of a genius very 
different from his own. Henry Vaughan (1621-22-1695) was a Welshman 
of whose secluded life very little is known. Like Herbert, he was an 
Anglican ; and, like Herbert, he often expresses his own spiritual short- 
comings and misgivings in his poetry. Yet he seems to do this mainly 
because Herbert ^d it. His most original poems are much more abstract 
and more immediately concerned with beauty than Herbert’s. Vaughan, 
indeed, is most remarkable for his treatment of nature, a treatment quite 
novel in his own day, and anticipating the treatment of Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and other poets of the nineteenth century. Yet i^ was the 
religious earnestness of his age working upon a natural delight in the 
beauties of nature, which led Vaughan to see a new significance in these 
beauties. He, like Herbert, was anxious to find links between earth and 
heaven, to reconcile things terrestrial with things celestial; and, as 
Shelley scanned the world for hints and symbols of that idea of beauty 
on which his heart was set, as Wordsworth felt and laboured to express 
a growing intimacy between the soul of man and the beauties of nature, 
so Vaughan found in those beauties both an assurance of the goodness of 
God and an image of His mysteries. The Elizabethans saw in them 
only ornaments to the life of man, and external images of hmnan beauty. 
Nature for them has no independent life of its own. It suggests com- 
parisons, but not ideas. But in Vaughan’s poetry it ceases to be an 
ornament. It becomes mysterious and significant of things outside the 
life of man, because he recognises in it symbols of beauties and 
mysteries which the mind of man is incapable of comprehending. 

Vaughan never consciously expresses such a doctrine of the inde- 
pendence of nature as later poets have expressed. Yet his poetry is 
filled with unconscious expressions of that independence. He can write 
thus for instance of a fallen rtee : 

“Sure tlion didst flourish once; and many springs. 

Many bright mornings, much dew, many showers 
Passed o’er thy head ; many light hearts and wings. 

Which now are dead, lodged in thy living bowers.” 


True, the poem goes on to trace a r-ather fanciful connexion between 
the tree and a murdered man; yet its real inspiration comes from 
Vafighan’s sense of the tree as something to be loved and pitied like a 
human being ; and this sense came to him because he was wont to look 
for a kind of soul in natural things, for a life as significant of the divine 
mysteries which engrossed his mind as the life of man. 

Thus his images derived from nature have a new simplicity and 
profmidity. They are as natural and as mysterious as the things from 
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which they are taken. He speaks, for instance, of man before the 
Fall as.: 

“All naked, innocent, and bright 
And intimate with Heaven as light.” 

His own poetry, from his communion with nature, has that same intimacy 
with the divine, for it was through nature that he gazed upon and 
seemed to pierce the secrets beyond nature : 

“He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may know 
At first sight if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair dell or grove he sings in now. 

That is to him unknown." 

j 

In childhood as in nature he found a revelation of divine things, and 
the most beautiful of all his poems anticipates and is said to have 
suggested Wordsworth’s Intimatkms of Immortality. 

Another poet, Thomas Traherne, whose works have only lately been 
given to the world by a fortunate discovery, made much of his poetry out 
of that theme. Traherne, who was born perhaps in 1630, and died in 
1674, was an Anglican clergyman, and perhaps a Welshman like Vaughan. 
His life, like Vaughan’s, appears to have been secluded and uneventful. 
His poems, though full of quiet beauty, never reach the heights attained 
sometimes by Herbert or Vaughan; but they are remarkable for the 
persistency with which they work out certain ideas such as that of the 
remembrance of heavenly things in childhood. English minor poets 
have never been so much occupied with ideas as in the seventeenth 
century, or at least have never held them with so much conviction or 
applied them so consistently to their lives. Traherne appears, both 
from his poems and from extracts published from his prose Centuries of 
Meditations, to have been more of a philosopher than either Herbert or 
Vaughan ; and philosophic ideas are developed in his verse with a close- 
ness of reasoning which sometimes hampers his inspiration. The object of 
all his arguments is to prove that connexion between earth and heaven 
which so absorbed the minds of Herbert and Vaughan. Like them, he 
is an unworldly poet who will not write of the lust of the eye and the 
pride of life, who pursues his own private meditations and seeks his 
own spiritual joy remote from other men. But Traherne had neither 
Herbert’s knowledge of life and intensity of experience, nor Vaughan’s 
prophetic sympathy with nature. He deals more with abstractions than 
either of them. In argument he is their superior, but he is their inferior 
in poetry. 

Richard Crashaw began as an Anglican poet like Herbert, Vaughan, 
and Traherne. He was, indeed, the son of an Anglican clergyman. He 
was horn perhaps in 1616, and was educated at the Charterhouse and at 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge. He was ejected from his fellowship at 
Peterhouse in 1644, because he would not subscribe to the Covenant. 
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After this he became a Roman Catholic and went to Paris, where 
Cowley rescued him from destitution. He went to Italy and died at 
Loretto, where he is said (though this .seems more than doubtful) to 
have been appointed to a canonry about 1650. 

Tlaere is something in all Crashaw’s poetry more congruous with 
Roman Catholicism than with Anglicanism. He is not, hke Herbert or 
Donne, a critic of life, a searcher of his own heart. He does pot argue. 
He has no anxiety to justify the ways of God to man. He does not 
look with curious, wistful eyes, like Vaughan, upon the beauties of the 
earth. His gaze is set upon visionary celestial glories. His ecstasies 
are troubled by no misgivings. He is in fact, like Shelley, one of those 
purely lyrical poets whom English literature produces now and 4hen, and 
who are always rebels against the current English ideas of their day. 
For the English love of compromise and submission to existing facts are 
repellent to that lyrical temperament which times of revolution are apt 
to produce in England like a kind of glorious freak. Just as extreme 
continental ideas of liberty inspired Shelley, so Crashaw was inspired 
by Spanish and Italian extremes of faith ; and as the later poet’s 
interest was rather in freedom as an abstraction than in any practical 
politics, so Crashaw was not concerned with the means by which men 
may come to a certain trust in the goodness of God, or with those by 
which they may apply that trust to all their dealings with the world. 
His aim was only to express the raptures of a faith which he assumes as 
an instinct. He is the poet of saints and martyrs, of 

“The heirs elect of Love, whose names belong 
Unto the everlasting life of Song.” 

Indeed he conceives of righteousness not, like Herbert, as a troubled and 
anxious thing picking its way through the darkness of doubt and error, 
but simply as an “everlasting life of song,” a state of abstract joy 
insensible to the delights and threats of the world. This conception 
he derived, no doubt, from the great Spanish mystics, especially from 
St Theresa, to whose “name and honour" he dedicated one of the 
greatest pieces of lyrical poetry in our literature. He wrote it while 
still an Anglican; for, when he had become a Roman Catholic, he 
made an apology for its shortcomings in which he says, 

“Oh pardon if I dare to say 
Thy own dear books are guilty. For from thence 
I learnt to know that love is eloquence.” 

Crashaw, in fact, is one of the least English of our great poets. 
More than any of our Fantastic Poets he was infected with "the coneeits 
of the Fantastic Poets of Italy, especially Marino, one book of whose 
Strage degli Innocenti he translated into verse alternately splendid and 
absurd. The extent to which Donne or Herbert were influenced by 
Italian poets is doubtful. Wit was fashionable in English poetry before 
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the time of Marino, and the wit of Donne is an essential part of 
the process of his own thought. He thinks naturally in violent and 
ingenidhsj images and analogies. So too does Herbert, though he, 
like Crashaw, was certainly influenced by the Spanish mystics. But 
there is no doubt of the influence of Italian poets upon Crashaw. His 
conceits are usuEiUy mere ornaments taken from them and from Donne 
and Herbert ; and they are often very incongruous ornaments. For he 
was really a poet of pui’e emotion ; and his natural means of expression 
were a lyrical beauty of rhythm and sound, and not any novelty or 
profundity of thought. His thought is always simple, and in his finest 
verse it is simply expressed. When he writes badly — and he often 
writes very badly indeed — it is nearly always because he is aiming at a 
wit unnatural to his way of thinking ; and yet the ambition of wit, the 
desire to enrich his emotions with the play of his intellect, sometimes 
inspires him with imaginative epigrams unparalleled in our later lyrical 
poetry; as when he enumerates the marvels of the Incarnation, con- 
cluding with the marvel : 

“ That Glory’s self should serve our griefs and fears : 

And free eternity submit to years.” 

In strokes such as this he combines the searching, exacting thought 
of Herbert or Donne with his own lyrical fire, just as Shelley sometimes 
in Adonais turned a later philosophy into music. Both of these poets, 
in fact, were lyiists of great univers^ emotions ; yet both were children 
of their own age and got substance and force both from the ideas of 
their age and from their rebellion against certain of those ideas. 

Cowley, the friend and benefactor of Crashaw, was bom in 1618, 
and educated at Westminster and Ti’inity College, Cambridge. Like 
Crashaw, he was expelled from his fellowship, and in 1646 went to Paris 
to the Court of Henrietta Maria. He died in 1667, having returned 
to England at the Restoration. Cowley was once esteemed the chief of 
the Fantastic Poets. He has lost that eminence, because ivith all his 
ingenuity and pleasant fancies he was only half a poet by nature, and 
certainly not a Fantastic Poet. Indeed, he was one of the first writers 
of that prosaic kind of poetry which became the rule in the eighteenth 
century. Yet the great poetic conventions which still persisted in his 
time influenced him enough to make him write usually against his 
nature. Like Crashaw, he was misled into the use of ornaments in- 
congraous with his ideas, though incongruous for different reasons. For 
whereas Crashaw was too poetic for his conceits, Cowley was too prosaic. 
Cowley was always straining himself to give expression to an imagination 
wbich he did not possess, and to emotions stronger than those which 
were really his. 'Ihe loose rhymed verse, which suited Crashaw’s genius 
so well, was in his hands only the irregular instrument of very well- 
regulated passions. His intellect is exercised in aU his poetry, but often 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

DESCARTES AND CARTESIANISM. 

The period of Continental history which extends from the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War to the Peace of the Pyrenees is, from the point 
of view of intellectual progress, chiefly noteworthy for the works of 
Descartes and for the growing influence of the Cartesian Philosophy. 
Descartes was a Frenchman. Now, he travelled over the whole of 
Europe ; he lived for twenty years in Holland ; he was connected with 
numerous learned men of different countries ; and among his pupils were 
a Princess Palatine and a Queen of Sweden. To some extent, therefore, 
he represents the whole of Europe, which, moreover, even in his lifetime 
displayed a fervent partisanship for or against his philosophy. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century France, where Descartes 
passed his days of studentship, presented, in the world of thought, a 
spectacle of disorder and confusion. The instruction given in the 
colleges was still wholly scholastic; but in the field of philosophy 
the yoke of authority had been cast off since the time of Ramus and the 
Renai-ssance. The philosophy of Aristotle was being rejected, and no 
substitute could be offered in its place except some other system like- 
wise borrowed from the ancients, such as Neo-Platonism, Platonism, 
Epicureanism, or Stoicism, On the other hand, learning enlisted fewer 
enthusiasts than in the sixteenth century, and philology was in its 
decadence. Tlie work of the Renaissance, so far as philosophy was con- 
cerned, seemed to be chiefly negative, and drew a number of thinkers 
towards scepticism. 

And, from the religious standpoint, there was not less cause for 
anxiety in the prevailing condition of mind. Side by side with the 
development of medieval doctrine, from the fifteenth century onwards, 
a struggle had manifested itself between faith and reason, which was 
wholly adverse to the scholastic point of view. On the other hand, the 
Reformation had with incomparable force reawakened the craving for a 
personal and living way of belief and thought, as opposed to mere 
repetition of formulae and of comment upon them. And this movement 
had not been conlined to the Protestants. Towards the middle of 
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the sixteenth century the Catholic Church had also expe’‘ienced its 
Renaissance of faith and religious life. The celebrated Society of 
Jesus, which /as afterwards so dangerously to confound the policy of 
man with the service of God, had, in the words of its founder, Ignatius 
de J oyola, been actually instituted with the object of awakening in 
men’s souls, by means of appropriate exercises, the Christian faith and 
Christian love. Now, even if an abstract philosophical treatise can 
sustain side by side doctrines mutually opposed, without any inter- 
nee of the one with the other, the living human conscience cannot 
j 'ug endure such an antagonism. Thus aU thoughtful men were 
.X curbed by the struggle between faith and reason which had caused 
the moral revolution of the sixteenth century ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the fri^ous were provided with arguments in favour of incredulity. 

Moreover, side by side with philosophy and theology a new power 
was developing which would infallibly claim a share in the guidance of 
man’s mind. This was the science of nature. Hitherto the earth , had 
been regarded as the centre of the world ; but Copernicus had ye'^mtly 
assigned this place of honour to the sun. About 1604 G^'.eo, by 
- \e discovery of the laws of gravitation and of tire pen^"" aim, had 
proved it possible t explain the phenomena of nature by comparing 
them with one another, while stating natural laws, and avoiding any 
recourse to mysterious forces and influences. What would be the 
effect of this scientific revolution when men came to examine its 
bearings on philosophy.? 

In this intellectual atmosphere, in which antagonistic elements were 
at variance with one another, a class of men frivolous, sceptical, impatient 
of all restraint, who claimed the right to think and live according to their 
individual inspiration, was continually on the increase. These were the 
free-thinkers. They took their inspiration from Montaigne, appro- 
priating in particular his critical and negative conclusions. They were 
represented bv i- ' very prominent men : Cesare Vanini, a young 
Neapolitan prie/ wi^ owledged no other God but ’ature, Theophile 

de Viau, a work j '' ead of the secret atheist and, close to the 

thr' "ston oi Orletii s, brother of Louis XIII, who wrote lampoons 

.yn God and j ’ aovereign in verse. Such in general was the chaotic 

state of men’s minds. 

However/'' '"y different age was at the s me time announcing itself. 
While Riciieiieu was re-establishing in society 'he principle of order and 
authority it was natural that a similar change should take place in the 
world of t lught. Now, ever since he end of the sixteenth century, 
IV^lherbe 1 d een subject ig the poetiy, versification, and overloaded 
style of the Renaissance t( the laws of clearness, purity, method, and 
good taste ; and from 162 onwards the Hotel de Rambouillet, where 
particular attention was paid to purity of style, fostered the idea of 
■'he French Acadejp’'"" roich was actually established in 1635. Soon, in 
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1636, there burst forth with the suddenness of a thunderbolt a master- 
piece in which were blended to perfection youthful enthusiasm and 
scrupulous obedience to rule — the Cid of Pierre Corneille. , • 

A desire for order and stability was therefore beginning to make itself 
felt, and it is to be noticed that men sought for the principles of such 
order, not in the authority of any estabhshed law, but in the supreme 
right of common-sense, truth, and reason. In 1540 Calvin had published 
bis histltution Chr'etienne in French, with a view to attracting the simple 
as well as the learned to the individual religious life. In the hands of 
Montaigne (from 1580) the French language had become more pliant, 
more capable of expressing in a simple and picturesque way the subtle 
thoughts of philosophy. And thus men of the world were enabled to 
examine questions foi-merly reserved for scholars. -> 

All these tendencies, both positive and negative, are united in 
Descartes, whose work, suggestive and far-reaching, though severely 
methodical, was at the same time the complete realisation of the thought 
of his epoch, and the starting-point of future developments. 

Rene Descartes (1596-1650) was bom at La Haye in Touraine on 
March 31, 1596. His family belonged to the fetite noblesse, and came 
originally from Poitou. From 1604 to 1612 he was a pupil at the 
Jesuit College of La Fleche. Then he spent two years (1615-6) at the 
University of Poitiers, where he took his Bachelor’s, and afterwards his 
Licentiate’s, degree in civil and canon law. In 1617 he entered the 
service of Prince Maurice of Nassau in Holland as a volunteer. About 
the same time he was studying the principles of music, algebra, and 
science. He was justifying the nickname given him by his father, who, 
from his childhood, had called him the “ little philosopher.” Then, in 
1619, when war threatened in Germany, he went to that country, was 
present at the coronation of the Emperor Ferdinand II at Frankfort, and 
enlisted in the Duke of Bavaria’s forces. He spent the winter in the 
duchy of Neuburg, where he remained all day shut up in Ids little 
room, untroubled by cares and passions, free to devote himself to 
meditation. It was then that he fell into a sort of trance of enthusiasm, 
in the midst of which, so he tells us, he discovered the principles of a 
wonderful science. And, in order to secure the help of the Blessed 
Virgin in this undertaking, he vowed to make a pilgrimage to Our 
Lady of Loretto. 

In 1620 he was with the army in Bohemia, and in 1621 in Hungary. 
Then he abandoned the profession of arms, which he had regarded mainly 
as a means towards the study of his fellow-men, and came back to France 
by way of northern Germany and Holland. From 1622 to 1625 Ae 
travelled again, in Fi’ance, in Switzerland, and in Italy. Prom 1625 
to 1629 he stayed for the last time in Paris; then, having been en- 
treated by his friends to publish some portion of his works, he withdrew 
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to Holland, hoping, in the healthy climate of that well-governed State, 
to meet with conditions of life more favourable to meditation than he 
had found^ in France. He remained in Holland until September 5, 
I f 349 ; but while here, in order to escape from interference, he frequently 
'v anged his place of abode; and during this period he made several 
jou neys, one of which is said to have been to England (1631). In 
Holland he composed his great works : Meditationes de prima pMlosophia, 

‘ch was jiot published till 1641, twelve years after it had been written; 

-de, ou Traiti de la Lumiere, which he decided not to publish on 
„ount of the condemnation pronounced on Galileo (1633), whose 
opinion as to the motion of the earth coincided with Descartes’ own ; 
Le Discours de la Methode, with La Dioptrigue, les Mcteores et la Geometric 
(attempt* to exemplify his method) in 1637 ; Prhicipia PMlosophiae in 
1644 ; and Le Traite des passions de r&nie in 1649. 

At the same time he was in correspondence with several learned men; 
with his friend Father Mersenne, who formed a centre of scientidc 
correspondence ; mth Fermat and Roberval ; and, as his philosophy bad 
spread rapidly throughout the Dutch Universities and had excited much 
opposition among the Aristotelians, he defended himself and his doctrines 
against his antagonists and enemies. Among his pupils were Princess 
Elizabeth, daughter of the Elector Palatine Frederick V and of the 
English Princess Elizabeth, and, afterwards. Queen Christina of Sweden. 
The latter entreated him to come to her Comt, and sent a ship to 
Amsterdam in order to convey him. After some hesitation Descartes 
yielded, largely in the hope that he might serve the cause of the Princess 
Elizabeth in Stockholm. But the winter climate of Sweden proved too 
severe for him, and he died at Stockholm, February 11, 1650. He was 
only in his 6fty-fifth year. 

In addition to his published works he left several manuscripts, which 
were gradually brought to light. These included, in the 6rst place, a 
voluminous correspondence ; then, a Traite de Vhomme et de la formation 
du foetus (1664), Le Monde, ou Traite de la Lumiere (1664); with the 
Regulae ad directionem ingenii (1701), a work probably composed 
between 1619 and 1629. 

The most salient characteristic of the author of the Discours de la 
M ‘liode is his restless and independent nature. This philosopher is 
an aristocrat of an adventm'ous disposition, a worthy contemporary of 
the heroes of the Thirty Years’ War. One day Gassendi apostrophised 
him with the taunt, “ 0 mens ! ” But as a matter of fact few men have 
seen so many countries, or have so ardently longed to come in contact 
with reality. At the same time, he is impatient of any kind of restraint, 
whether material or intellectual. Throughout all his struggles and ad- 
ventures he endeavours to retain his serenity of thought ; he would like 
his motto to be, bene qui latuit, bene visAt. Descartes is the very reverse 
of a philosopher of the Schools. Nothing seems alien to him ; philosophy 
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is a part of his daily life, no less on the battlefield than when he is solving 
a problem of geometry. And his philosophy has practical purposes which 
are constantly before his eyes. He considers that those w]io*do not 
work for the good of their fellow-men are essentially worthless. 

Hence it follows naturally that he is dissatisfied with ready-made 
doctrines, which can be proved or rejected by means of an abstract 
system of dialectics. He is in quest of living certainties, of doctrines 
which wiU satisfy his spiritual needs ; the only truth which he is prepared 
to acknowledge, is that which he has, to some extent, reconstitute by 
the activity of his own reason. And his diction, so wonderfully clear, 
correct, and logical, merely translates into words the inner working of his 
mind. In Descartes life, philosophy, science, and the art of writing, 
which hitherto had usually been isolated, are reunited and ‘form an 
indissoluble whole. Hence the original force and the significance of 
his personality. To define his point of view with regard to life and its 
phenomena, means to trace the history of his mind. 

Among the scientific subjects studied by him at the College of 
Heche, there was one to which he felt especially attracted, and which 
made him unduly critical of the rest, viz. mathematics. This science 
brought logical reasons to support what it affirmed, and therefore 
afforded him intellectual certainty. Compai-ed with mathematics, ail 
other sciences, such as language, history, jurisprudence, medicine, philo- 
sophy, ethics, were mere exercises of memory or of abstract dialectics, 
and incapable of supplying irrefutable conclusions. To Descartes it 
seemed that information which brought with it no certainty had no 
claim to the title of science. 


He therefore first came forward with mathematical researches. 
Herein he succeeded so well that he formed the highest idea of the 
power and capability of this science, and, realising that hitherto it had 
merely been made serviceable to the mechanical arts, he asked him- 
self why, seeing that its foundations were so firm and solid, no more 
important structure had been raised upon them. Thus, he conceived the 
idea of treating according to the mathematical method not merely 
numbers and figures, but concrete realitiec ..vi ^ I 


inauiemaxicai method not merely 
numbers and figures, but concrete realities~in other words, of applyinj/ 
the mathematical method to philosophy. But this application coIdnS 
be legitimately made unless the method were renderS more general by 
^vesting It of the peculiarities which belong to the special purposed 
mathematics. In order to enable himself to effect this, DesSt dl 
teimined to develop in himself the sense of truth, the critical faculty 
and the power of solid argument With this end in view he devoted 
long yeai-s to the solution of mathematical problems and to 
the operations of the mind involved in this Jork reflexion on 
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sciences, however es.act they might he, he marked out in an ultimate 
analj^sis^the human understanding, as their common support, their source, 
and their flnal criterion. And he placed the mainspring of all knowledge, 
not in a given dogma, fact, or pi'oposition, but in the mind of man, 
trained by a suitable education to discern the truth. “ Bona mens, sive 
universalissima sapiejitia'" we read at the beginning of the Eegidae. 
And at the end of the Discours de la Methode Descartes explains that 
he has written in French rather than in Latin, trusting that those who 
depend on their unsophisticated natural reasoning faculty will be better 
qualified to criticise his opinions than those who only place their faith in 
ancient books. 

The ^evidence acknowledged by honest reason is in all cases the 
supreme criterion of truth. This reason, moreover, can never become 
for man a complete and finite thing, replaceable by a formula. We 
must unceasingly exercise, strengthen, and extend it by supplying it with 
tmths ; for activity is its being. This is the principle which regulated 
the intellectual occupations and the doctrines of Descartes. 

As a born mathematician he could not fail to apply himself with zeal 
to a science then so flourishing. As is kno^vn, analytical geometry, that 
is, algebra applied to geometry, dates from the Essai de geomitrie, pub- 
lished by him in 1637, immediately after his Discours de la Mlthode. 
It must, however, be admitted that this discovery would in any case 
have, sooner or later, followed on those in analysis due to Viete. What 
is whoUy original in the mathematical work of Descartes is his complete 
recasting of the theory of equations, and the general solution given by 
him to the problem of tangents for algebraical curves. 

Descartes was not only a mathematician, but also a physicist. The 
discoveries of Galileo determined him to seek to improve the telescope. 
With this end in view, he investigated the mathematical law of refraction, 
and in order to decide on the shapes of the lenses he studied the pro- 
blem of tangents. Soon afterwards he applied himself to the general 
subject of light, and applied his principles to the explanation of the 
phenomenon of the rainbow. And he thus arrived at the conception 
of a complete revolution in the whole science of physics, in the widest 
sense of the word. This consisted in substituting everywhere purely 
mathematical explanations for the scholastic formulae assuming occult 
influences. 

But this step could not be taken simply by the application of prin- 
ciples proper to mathematical science. How could it be asserted that 
the nature of bodies could be fully expressed in mathematical terms ? 
Ii» order to solve this problem Descartes plunged into metaphysical 
speculation. He sought, by the light of reasonable evidence, some truth 
which would enable him to prove the principles, not only of mathematics, 
or the science of what may be, but of philosophy, or the science of what 
is. He finds this principle in the proposition, Cos'ito, ersro sum. ina.smuch 
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as it implies such an association of an essence with an existence as appears 
to the reason indissoluble in fact, if not by right. Starting rpth this 
positive but contingent existence he, by examining that i&ea of the 
Perfect Being which he finds in the mind of man, arrives at the existence 
of God ; and he shows that the fact of this existence is laid down by 
reason, no longer as hypothetical but as a logical necessity. And from 
the existence of God he proceeds by argument to that of material 
things ; but at the same time he shows that the only sense in which this 
can be held to be proved is that which regards all material bodies as in 
themselves mere modifications of geometrical extension. Physics, there- 
fore, can and must be treated altogether from a geometrical standpoint ; 
and this was precisely qnod erat demonstrandum. 

In accordance with a practical rule which he had made for himself, 
and which consisted in devoting the greater part of his time to the 
recreation of the senses, and a very small portion of it to the exercise of 
the pure understanding, within a few months Descartes succeeded in 
establishing the principles of his metaphysics. In order to make sure of 
the strength of the work, he thought it necessary and sufficient that 
this work should have been the genuine product of free reason, dis- 
entangled from sense and imagination. In fact, though the Midltations 
is but small in bulk, its doctrinal matter is large, and the book is great 
by its originality and by its importance. First, it demonstrates the 
method known as that of methodic doubt, which consists in the 
provisional rejection of all that knowledge which, when examined from 
the standpoint of pure reason, appears uncertain. In the second place, 
by means of the proposition of Cogito^ ergo sum^ it defines that Imow- 
ledge which by its own action the mind established as primary and 
fundamental knowledge, inasmuch as no knowledge has any value for us 
unless it rationally connects itself with the knowledge which we have 
of our own existence. But if we admit that rational evidence is the 
sole criterion of certainty, the important consequence necessarily follows 
that those kinds of knowledge which depend upon the evidence of such 
witnesses as history or positive theology can never become sciences in the 
exact meaning of the word. ’ 

The soul is defined by thought, the body by extension ; since these 
two attributes are the only ones of which we can form a clear idea. 
Hence all the other properties of being, such as sentiment and will, which 
are produced in the mind, or concrete qualities and passions which mani- 
fest themselves in the body, have to be regarded merely as moods, either 
of thought or extension. And the actual fact of the union of soul 
and body is, so far as science is concerned, solely a confused medley 
of essences which cannot he simplified, but must be dissociated from 
each other. 

The existence of God can no longer be demonstrated by considering 
the nature of the world. On the contrary, it^mnst be recognised before 
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we have the right to speak of the existence of material things. Descartes 
attempts to find the starting-point for the demonstration of the existence 
of God’ iif our own existence and in the content of our reason. The 
latter, according to him, contains innate germs, which by force of medi- 
tation grow and are evolved into clear and distinct ideas. One of these 
ideas is that of God, or of the Perfect Being. A careful consideration 
of this idea enables the understanding to perceive clearly that, differing 
from all ofhers, it involves the existence of its object. From our reason 
is likewise derived the idea of extension, by the help of which we can 
conceive of the existence of something external to ourselves. Now, the 
senses for their part represent to us objects which, among other quali- 
ties, possess that of extension. The knowledge of a perfect God, the 
author of reason and senses alike, transforms into a rational belief our 
natural tendency to believe that our sensations proceed from corporeal 
things which actually exist ; consequently, it permits us to reduce all 
the qualities of bodies to extension, which alone can clearly be con- 
ceived, and which is therefore alone, in the eyes of reason, capable of 
existence. 

From these metaphysical principles proceed the celebrated physical 
theories of Descartes. No explanation by final causes is received in the 
science of nature ; for mathematics admit only the mechanical relations 
between component and composed. The world has been evolved me- 
chanically from chaos, matter having, in the course of time, automatically 
taken aU possible forms, only those being retained which, according to 
the general laws of motion, offered adequate conditions of equilibrium 
and stability. In order to account in this way for the formation of the 
world, Descartes lays down as a principle the permanency of the same 
quantity of motion in the universe; and he holds that all motion is 
transmitted by impact. Moreover he invents the celebrated hypothesis 
of vortices, according to which each body is surrounded by numerous 
particles of matter, an’anged in spherical layers, which revolve continually 
about it as round a common centre. This mechanical theory of the 
formation of the solar system formed the pi'elude to that which Kant 
and Laplace were afterwards to enunciate with so much success. All the 
properties of bodies, in so far as they belong to the things themselves, and 
are not merely the illusory projections of our inner feelings, are nothing 
but extension and motion in space. Thought, or reason, alone, wliich 
are the necessary conditions of the knowledge of extension of bodies, are 
of a different character. Beings devoid of reason, however much their 
actions may seem to be to the purpose, are to scientific insight mere 
machines. An animal is but a very complicated clock. 

In man, however, we see that thought and extension are substantially 
united. Tliis union manifests itself by means of the influence upon each 
other of soul and body. In certain conditions the soul can affect the 
direction, though not the quantity, of motion. The. influpnr« nf 
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body on the soul is illustrated by the passions, which can only be studied 
troin a scientific point of view when refeired to theb bodily cause. 

From these metaphysical and physical principles Descai'teS by no 
means concludes that any object whatever can become known a prioi l 
without the aid of experience. In explaining the creation of the world 
out of initial chaos he had merely presented his conclusions ill the light 
of a hjTiothesis, the total value of which consisted in its conformity with 
observable phenomena. In proportion as he treats of more complicated 
phenomena he assigns a greater and more necessary part to experiment 
and to Baconian induction. And the celebrated Discours de let Methods 
ends with an appeal to the generosity of the friends of science, soliciting 
their aid for the author in the costly experiments wliich he is obliged to 
undertake in order to work, as his ambition impels him to ^ork, for 
the progress of physiology and of medicine. 

'Ihe mathematics, physics, and biology of Descartes have one impor- 
tant feature in common. They are as profound as it seemed possible to 
the philosopher to make them, but they are restricted to the study of 
a few. fundamental problems, and have no pretensions to be complete. 
The mind of Descartes was, in fact, firmly fixed upon Avhat was to him 
the very principle and object of philosophy, namely reason as the 
standard of truth, and at the same time a power which it is our duty 
to develop by culture. And the sciences are the instruments of this 
culture. According to Descartes, it is through them only that either 
man will acquire a control over nature, on which the liberty of reason 
is conditional, or the. formation of reason itself will be achieved ; but 
he only asks of the sciences that which is necessary and sufficient for 
reaching this twofold end. 

Thus in the end his philosophy leads to the practical applications, 
which, by means of the theoretical sciences, teach men to realise the 
work of reason. These applications are, in the first place, mechanics, or 
the appropriation by man of the forces of nature ; next, medicine, or the 
care for the health of the body, on which that of the soul is so largely 
dependent; and finally ethics, or the determination by reason of the objects 
to be selected by the wiU of man, and the choice of means suitable for 
calming or subduing the passions, and for creating a virtuous disposition 
in the soul. According to Descartes, the will has for its ends the love 
of God and the interest of the whole of which the individual is a part. 
And the surest way to reach these ends is to attain to a clear and exact 
knowledge of things, because a luminous understanding generates a 
strong desire in the will. 

Such is the philosophy of Descartes, which may be said to }]ave 
re-established order and certainty in the human mind. As viewed by 
Descartes, science, experience of life, the principles of religious faith, 
and the good-sense of a well-bred man, do not merely exist side by side, 
they cooperate in forming a harmonious whole. Taken by themselves, 
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apai*t from the mind which sustains them, and considered from an 
abstract point of view, science, religion, and life may seem in opposi- 
tion, of even in contradiction to each other. With Descartes, however, 
they find a common basis in philosophy, which in itself is but the free 
activity erf reason, just as the most widely divergent branches of the 
same tree* are nourished by the same roots. Reason is no longer the 
empty form to which the dialecticians of the school had confined it, but 
contains jfositive and innate principles ^ if these be developed by cultm'e 
and meditation, reason draws from them the elementary ideas of science, 
together with the essential truths of religion. And these principles, 
which are at the same time universal, inspiring, and productive, are 
nothing but good-sense, freed from prejudices and deepened in the 
process. * By means of this doctrine philosophy grew to be of great 
importance; it was the necessary mediating power betw'een religion, 
science, and life, and was to accomplish this important function, not 
by surpassing the other sciences in obscurity and pedantry, but, on 
the contrary, by assuming the standpoint of the well-bred man to- 
wards scholastic subtleties, and by speaking simply and clearly -in the 
common tongue. In short, as understood to consist in the cultm-e of 
reason, in Descartes’ conception of this word, philosophy had become the 
basis of every branch of knowledge, and had been secularised once for all. 

As is the case with all works that are essentially original, the meaning 
and importance of Descartes’ philosophy were but inadequately appre- 
ciated by his contemporaries. However, such vigorous and productive 
thought could not fail to excite immediate attention on every side. 
Unlike the learned criticism of the Renaissance scholars, it did not 
content itself with destroying or with exhuming the past, but built 
afresh on new foundations. Pierre Borcl, a contemporary of Descartes, 
tells us that, at the actual time of the master’s death, his disciples 
were as numerous as the stars in the firmament or the grains of sand by 
the sea. 

Some of the most celebrated of these were his personal pupils. 
Among the most distinguished we must place the Princess Palatine 
Elizabeth. In 164iO she was living at the Hague with her mother, who 
had taken refuge there. She was a beautiful and haughty Princess, a 
worthy daughter of the House of Stewart, eager to prove herself heroic 
and magnanimous. Wlien twenty years of age, she had refused the 
Crown of Poland, so as not to abjure the Protestant faith, in which 
she had been brought up. Meditation was for her the highest happi- 
ness. She wished to see the man of whom all Holland was then talking 
— ^ch had been the interest excited by his Essais on their appearance 
in 1637 — and whose works she had read with admiration. At that 
time Descartes was living in the small castle of Endegeest, near Leyden, 
and only two leagues distant from the Hague. He caused himself 
to be presented to the Queen of Bohemia, whose salon he found to be 
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wholly Cartesian. Elizabeth received him not only as. a master, but as 
a firiend. She had attached herself to the new doctrine, and hence- 
forward adopted its method of seeking to know things clearly and 
distinctly. Descartes was surprised to find that the mind of this young 
Princess was capable of the most arduous research, and of grasping the 
most sublime truths. In IGii, having already opened a correiipondence 
with her which was to last six years (1643-9), he dedicated to her his 
Prindpes. * 

For her part, Elizabeth could not remain satisfied with the abstract 
theory of the system of the world which formed the conclusion of 
Descartes’ work. She was in great trouble, and her sufferings threatened 
to undermine her health. She was tried hard by the calamities of her 
kith and kin ; for the cause of the Stewarts seemed to be lost, and in 
1649 the head of Charles I w'as to fall on the scaffold. The sufferings 
of the Princess Palatine were the more acute in that she was gifted with 
an especially keen intelligence, and with an exceptionally refined sense 
of morality. She tells Descartes that she realised the inconvenience of 
being somewhat reasonable. She asked of philosophy a remedy for her 
misfortunes. She helped to draw the attention of Descartes towards 
practical questions, to make him consider the passions, and to study 
medicine and ethics, by w'hich they may be combated. She con- 
scientiously made trial of the remedies which Descartes proposed to 
her. But the teaching of the philosopher was essentiaUy optimistic, 
and the veiy real soiTows of the Princess, her passionate nature, and 
her melancholy temperament, prevented her from finding in this 
teaching the relief which she sought. At least, however, the Cartesian 
philosophy in itself continued to arouse her enthusiasm ; and when, in 
1648, she was obliged to leave the Hague, owing to a murder committed 
by her brother, she devoted herself to propagating the principles of 
the Cai-tesian philosophy in Berlin and Heidelberg. She died in 1680 
having been, since 1667, Abbess of the Lutheran abbey of Herfoid. in 
^ estphalia. This nch foundation had been converted by the pupil of 
D^cartes into a free academy, a retreat open to men irrespe^ve- of 
nationality, religion, and opimons, provided only that they were students 
01 pmlosophy, ^ 

i^other pupil of Descartes was Queen Chiistina of Sweden the 
daughter ot Gustayus Adolphus ; and theixlation between themlm’ishi 
a striking illustta ion of the place which science and scientific men then 
held in tiie wor d. Queen Christina was undoubtedly capable and t! 
telligent, but also whimsical, excessively passionate,‘and addict to 
issipation and hcence. In 1657 she caused her lov4 MnnelS. v I 
be assassinated. She was a keen student nf Inxin. ’ to 

few to her Court the learned men of every com^ ^ 
between presiding at a Council of her i interval 

consecutive hours in a nvekles. she“d^tSi 
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tlirough Chanut, the French ambassador at Stockholm, such queries as 
the following ; “ What is love ? ” “ Does the light of nature alone teach 
us to lov^ God ? ” “ Which is the worse disorder, that of love, or that 
of hatred ? ” And Descartes replied by a formal dissei-tation on each 
of these ^|iree heads. Then she sends word to him that she doubts 
whether hne hypothesis of an infinite universe can be admitted without 
damage to the Christian faith. Or again, having heard, at Upsala, an 
oration on’ the Supreme Good, pronounced by Professor Freinsheim, she 
sends to ask Descartes’ opinion on the subject. More and more trans- 
ported by his replies, she wishes to study his Prlncipes, desires to see 
the author, and to receive from him lessons in philosophy. Descartes 
made up his mind to proceed to Stockholm, where he saw the Queen four 
or five ^mes in her library, at a very early hour in the morning. But 
the Court had at that time little thought for anything but its rejoicings 
on the conclusion of the Peace of Munster; and, as the Queen could 
not induce Descartes to dance in the ballets, she prevailed^ upon him to 
at least write some French verses in honour of the ball. Descartes’ 
ballet was called La Naissance de la Paix. He also wrote a comedy. 
His sudden death aroused a short-lived sorrow in the Queen. She 
afterwards pretended that he had played an important part in her 
glorious conversion — that transition to Catholicism by which she 
astonished the Pope himself, who was disillusioned at finding in his 
neophyte a strange freedom of conduct, and no sign whatever of a 
vocation for holiness. 

Not only Elizabeth and Christina, but also all those who came into 
contact with Descartes, or who read his works, were filled with admira- 
tion for his genius, and became eager students of his philosophy. 
Throughout all Europe the advent of his system caused a revolution 
in the world of thought, exceptional in its force, its extent, and its 
duration. It would be no easy task to give an account of this revolution 
of thought, and to follow it in all its manifestations and results. Here 
it is only possible to add a few instances and indications. 

Holland was the first battlefield of the Cartesian philosophy. In 
this land of wealth and freedom intense intellectual activity prevailed. 
Descartes was surrounded by friends who interested themselves in his 
doctrines. Among them were Constantine Huyghens, lord of Zuitlichem, 
father of the great Huyghens, and himself a person of no small importance 
— a Councillor of the Prince of Orange, a statesman, a soldier, and withal 
a scholar and a man of letters. On the death of Descartes Huyghens 
apostrophised Nature and bade her lead the way in mourning for the 
great Descartes, the loss of whose life was the loss of her light ; for it 
was by means only of that shed on her by him that men had been able 
to behold her. Another was van Hoogland, the physician, who, following 
the footsteps of Descartes, sought to solve the problems of medicine 
through chemistry and mechanics. 
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The influence of Descartes was soon to exceed the narrow limits of 
coteries and to make itself felt outside, in the tumultuous sphere of the 
Universities. The fii-st profcssoi-s to be converted to the • Cartesian 
philosophy in Holland were Henry Reneri and Henry de Roy, otherwise 
Regius, of the University of Uixecht. The latter became famous on 
account of his private lectures in medicine and philosophy! based on 
Cartesian principles. He aroused such enthusiasm that in 1638 his 
pupils united in compelling the University to establish in hiS favour a 
second chair of medicine. This was but one year after the publication 
of the Dlscmirs de la Mtikode. On the death of Reneri, Regius became 
chief representative of the new philosophy, and vehemently defended it 
against scholasticism. Thus, in 1641 he caused de Raey, one of his 
pupils, to sustain a public thesis in which the philosophy and the science 
of Aristotle were turned to ridicule. Hereupon war broke out in the 
University, Each time that a thesis was sustained it was met by blast 
and counterblast of applause and hisses. Foremost among the pro- 
fessors of the Peripatetic School was the Calvinist minister, Gisbert 
de Voet, Rector of the University, and a bigoted opponent of all new 
movements. This guardian of orthodoxy had already discountenanced 
the teaching of the theory of the circulation of the blood. He deter- 
mined to ruin Descartes. On the one hand, by means of insinuation, 
he accused him of atheism ; on the other he denounced him as a pupil 
and spy of the Jesuits. And he declared that his whole method of 


philosophy was heretical and opposed to the scholastic system of in- 
struction. At his instigation the magistrates ordered Regius to confine 
himself to his lectures on medicine, and the majority of the professors, in 
the General Assembly of the University, condemned the new philosophy, 
on the grounds that it was opposed to the ancient and the true philo- 
sophy, that it deterred young men from the study of scholastic terms, 
and that it was conducive to scepticism and irreligion. 

Next, \ oetius caused one of his pupils, jRartin Schoockius, a professor 
at Groningen, to write a libellous pamphlet against Descartes, entitled, 
PJiilosophia cartcsmna, swe admiranda mcthodus Cariesii. Descartes 
addressed his reply to Voetius himself, who thereupon caused this reply 
to be condemned by the magistrates as libeUous. And, according- to 
Baillet, the biographer of Descartes, Voetius lost no time in making a 
bargain with the executioner to the effect that no fuel should be spared 
m burning the books of the philosopher, so that the flames migL be 
seen from afar. But Descartes, who at that time was not living in the 
Promnce of Utrecht but at Egmont in North HoUand, succe'^eded in 
putting an end to all these proceedings, thanks to the protection of Ahe 
French ambassador and of the Prince of Orange. Then the accused 
Wd accuser and obtained a decree from the Senate of the University 

of Groningen, M in effect condemned his two enemies, Voetius and 
schoockius, as libellers. ’ 
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The University of Leyden, in its turn, was divided on the subject 
of the teaching of the Cartesian philosophy. The great opponent of 
Descartes ‘in this city was Jacques de Reves, or Revius, who wrote a 
pamphlet against methodic doubt, entitled Fiirioswm nibgamentum. 
In 1676 , 1 after the teaching of the Cartesian philosophy had been 
formally ijorbidden, Heidanus, a Cartesian, made a public protest against 
this prohibition, and was dismissed from office ; wliile Voider, another 
Cartesian,' who was more skilful, continued his teaching under disguises 
which he was gradually able to discard. 

Besides the University of Groningen, that of Breda welcomed the 
Cartesian philosophy. In the Catholic University of Louvain in Belgium 
it met with violent opposition. In 1652 the physician Plerapius per- 
suaded ffis colleagues, each individually, to condemn the Cartesian philo- 
sophy, as a system which had sprung from Democritus and was opposed 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist. In 1662, by order of the Nuncio, 
it was formally condemned by the theological faculty. This was the 
prelude to its being, in the following year, placed on *the Index at 
Rome. But all these efforts proved fruitless. In 1667 five Franciscan 
friars came forward to defend Cartesian theses at Louvain, and dedicated 
them to the same Nuncio, Geronimo Vecchio. 

The Cartesian philosophy was not merely an object of strife and a 
means of instruction in the Low Countries, it was the source of a new 
movement in philosophy. Fi-om the University of Groningen there came 
the Cartesian philosopher Clauberg, born at Solingen in Westphalia, 
who became a professor in the German University of Herbom in 1649, 
and in 1651 in that of Duisbui-g. Clauberg was active in spreading the 
Cartesian philosophy in western Germany, laying especial stress on the 
problems of the relation of the Deity to the world, and on that of the 
soul to the body. Geulincx of Antwerp, a doctor of the University of 
Louvain, became professor there in 1646. In 1658, having been dismissed 
for his attacks upon the scholastic philosophy and the clergy, he with- 
drew to Leyden, and in 1665 was made a professor of that University. 
He was more than a mere disciple of Descartes. He refused to admit 
the union of soul and body which had been accepted by Descartes, and 
advanced the Cartesian metaphysics in the direction of “ occasionalism ” 
afterwards developed by Malebranche. About the same time, in the 
vicinity of Amsterdam, Spinoza was learning from Descartes the geo- 
metrical and rational method which he was to apply so forcibly 
to the demonstration of his half-scientific, half-religious pantheism 
(1661-77). 

,In France the Cartesian philosophy was opposed by the Jesuits, who, 
perceiving its audacity, hastened to make war upon it with the same 
fervour with which they had combated the doctrines of Luther and 
Calvin. On the other hand it was welcomed by the Congregation of 
the Oratory, on the grounds that it was akin to Platonism and to 
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Augustinianism. The Oratorian Malebranche was awakened to philo- 
sophical reflexion by the perusal of Descartes’ Traite de Vhomme ; 
afterwards (1665-1713) he put together his brilliant system by 
attributing, through the inspiration of Plato and Saint Augustine, to 
God Himself the ideas designated as “clear” by the author of Ihe Medi- 
tations. At Port-Royal, in the Church, in literature, in thefUniversi- 
ties, and in the law-courts the influence of Descartes gi'adually gi'ew 
to be considerable, and even dominant. Thus it was the ‘Cartesian 
philosophy which inspired the celebrated Logique de Port-Royal, in 
which the art of reasoning, which was the very end and object of 
scholastic logic, is subordinated to the art of thought or judgment — 
that is, to the art of distinguishing between truth and falsehood by 
means of reason or good -sense, shared by aU men. According to Pascal, 
it is not by ‘^barbara and baralipton" that the faculty of reasoning can 
be trained and formed ; “ you must not hoist the mind up by a crane.” 
It is mainly owing to the influence of Descartes that, in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century, religion and philosophy were reconciled, 
and came to form a harmonious w'hole. A Malebranche, a Bossuet, a 
Fenelon, far from distnisting reason, sound the praises of its pow'er 
and authority. Did not Descartes show with mathematical precision 
that reason itself contains the principles of belief in God and of the 
spirituality of the soul, which are the foundations of religion ? Reason, 
perfect and eternal, said Fenelon, is common to all men, and, withal, 
superior to man. “ What is this supreme reason ? Is it not the God 
whom I seek.f'” 


In the seventeenth century it was chiefly the metaphysics of Descartes 
of which the authority was acknowledged. Towards the close of the 
seventeenth and in the eighteenth century his physics, and his method 
in general, were supreme. Fontenelle (1657-1757) extolled Descartes 
not as a metaphysician, who had attacked unanswerable questions, but 
as the thinker who had effected a revolution in mathematics and physics, 
as the promoter of the true method of reasoning. And Montesquieu, 
in his Esprit des Lois (1748) undoubtedly makes use of the Cartesian 
method itself, applying it to political matters. 


The influence of the Cartesian philosophy continued more and more 
to prevail in France mitil 1765, when the French Academy proposed 
the eulogy of Descartes as the subject of competition for the prize of 
rhetoric. After this date the system of innate ideas and of vortices was 
proceeded by English empiricism and by the philosophy of Newton. 
But Cartesianism will never die out in the land where the love of 
clearness and of the logical connexion of ideas is a part of the natimial 
temperament. ^ 


Fran^f Ho / was in 

LitributcS toT’ to a gi-eat extent, 

contubutcd to the philosophical movement in that country. Not only 
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at Herborn in Nassau, and at Duisburg near Diisseldorf, where Clauberg 
lectured with so much success, but also at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, at 
Bremen, aad at Halle we find Cartesian professors. At Frankfort taught 
John Placentius, Professor of Mathematics and author of Renatus Carte- 
sius triurr^hans ; at Bremen, Daniel Lipstorpius, author of Specimina 
philosophh^ Cartesianae (1653), and Eberhard Schevehng, Professor of 
Law; at- Halle, John Sperlette. At Leipzig the Cartesian philosophy 
was suppcti'ted wdth brilliant success by Andreas Petermann, Michael 
Hhegenius, and Gabriel Wagner. But the chief title to fame of the 
Cartesian philosophy in its relation to German thought was the im- 
portant part which it played in the development of the philosophical 
genius of Leibniz. The system of this great man, in several of its essential 
parts, miiy be regarded as an endeavour to penetrate stiU deeper into 
the principles from which the Cartesian philosophy was built up. 

In Switzerland the Cartesian Robert Chouet was made Professor at 
Geneva in 1669. Among his pupils in that city was Pierre Bayle. 

The Cartesian philosophy was introduced into Englahd mainly by 
Antoine Legrand, of the Brotherhood of St Francis of Douai, who 
published in London two works expounding the philosophy in a scho- 
lastic form. Samuel Parker, of Oxford, having simultaneously confuted 
Hobbes and Descartes, as alike supporters of the mechanical theory, in 
1659 Legi'and indited an Apologia pro R. DescaHes contra S. Parherum, 
in which he showed with what powder Descartes had proved the exist- 
ence of God against the materialistic supporters of the mechanical 
theory. Though expelled from Oxford, the Cartesian philosophy played 
an important part at Cambridge. The opponent of Descartes in this 
University, the celebrated Platonist Cudwoidh, a colleague of Henry 
More of Christ’s College, accepted the Cartesian mechanism with regard 
to dead matter, but pronounced it false and fatal to religion to extend 
this mechanism to living organisms. Between thought and extension he 
introduced a universal plastic nature, by means of which God controls 
the motion of things. The Cartesian ideas concerning physics were 
introduced into the University of Cambridge by English and Latin 
translations of the physics of Rohault, one of the first to spread the 
Cartesian philosophy in France. Up to the time of Newton, this work 
was considered as a classic at Cambridge. The fecundity of Cartesianism 
manifested itself in England chiefly through the part played by it in the 
formation of the intellectual system of Locke, which was in its turn to 
exercise so considerable an influence on the entire later development 
of philosophy. 

4 In Italy the Cartesian philosophy, especially as a scientific doctrine, 
established itself in the territory of Naples, the birthplace of Giordano 
Bruno and of Campanella. It was introduced here by Tommaso Comelio, 
and powerfully supported by Fardella. On the other hand Vico (1688- 
1744), on behalf of concrete, historical, and social studies, opposed the 
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philosophy of pure reason as disregarding the phenomena relative to 
time and space. 

« 

Cartesian thought is the most original and the most productive of 
all intellectual systems that existed on the Continent in &e period 
of the Thirty Years’ War. Its essential characteristics we^ its con- 
ception of reason, which it regarded as the common centre of knowledge, 
life, science, morality, and religion. It signified the re-establishment 
of order and reason in the intellects and in the souls of men, by means 
of those very sciences and of those modern ideas which writers without 
ballast were ready to place in opposition to philosophical certainty and 
to the religious faith of mankind. 

Powerful, however, as was the influence exercised by the genius of 
Descartes, it was not the only important intellectual movement notice- 
able during this period. In France itself two further names, unequal 
to each other in importance, call for mention as representing tendencies 
distinct from his, but endowed like it with permanent vitality. 

Descartes had sought to confute the free-thinkers, the sceptics, and 
the naturalists, and, as a matter of fact, his philosophy had in course 
of time to a great extent overshadowed them. But just at first they 
refused to disarm, the more so because they hoped to find a fitting 
formula and a satisfactory defence of their theories, especially in the 
teachiiig of a man of learning, who, during his lifetime, enjoyed a 
reputation similar to that of Descartes. This was Gassend, or 
Gassendi. 


Pierre Gassendi (1592-1655), the Christian Epicurean, is chiefly 
famous for his antagonism to Descartes, and for the point of view 
maintained by him in opposition to that of the gi-eat rationalist. He 
was born in Provence, near Digne. He took Orders early in life and 
became an irreproachable priest ; he conscientiously said mass, drank 
nothing but water, and was a vegetarian. He died from fasting with 
undue rigour during Lent, having received the holy viaticum and the 
extreme unction three times more majorum. 

His chief characteristic is that he lived two Jives ; the one devoted to 
religion, the other to philosophy. No doubt, Descartes virtually seems 
to have done the same. But with him, philosophy and religion were 
finally reunited in reason, the universal source of all our thouo-hts the 
necessary principle and guide of all our knowledge. Now Gassendi 
rejected all idea of connexion or comparison between religious faith and 
philosophical doctrine. It mattered little to him whether the two were 
in harmony or opposition As a Christian, he submitted his opinions 
wholly to the Pdgment of the Catholic, Apostolic and Boman Church. 
As a philosopher, he held that tlie truth is contained in the system 
of Epicurus. The substance of the world to him consisted of iLely 
matenal atoms; a mmd which could think without the organs of 
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thought, innate ideas which existed before all experience, truths which 
could be other than the expression of external reality penetrating the 
experibnc^ of the senses, were to him mere idle philosophical indentions. 
Moreover, being of a moderate frame of mind, he did not consider 
himself hound to abide by all the consequences flowing from Epicurean 
principle^.. But the modified Epicureanism of Gassendi owes its strength 
and its , importance to the fact that he found a link between it and 
modem *experimental science. In contradiction to Descartes, who 
held that the mind more readily admits of being understood than the 
body, Gassendi believed that the nature of our being is revealed to 
us more especially by means of anatomy and chemistry. What he sees 
and appreciates in Bacon is not an abstract theory, a merely philo- 
sophical doctrine, hut rather the positive modern idea of science and 
nature, such as it presented itself to a Kepler or a Galileo. Gassendi 
himself was a zealous student of mathematics, physics, medicine, and 
astronomy. He believed in the absolute worth of science as such, and 
declared that, wdien reason and experiment appear to *be in contra- 
diction, it is to the evidence of experience that we must appeal. . 

Henceforward his controversy with Descartes was something more 
than a quarrel between two metaphysicians. When Gassendi apostro- 
phised Descartes as “ 0 mens !" and the latter retorted “ 0 caro ! ” many of 
their contemfioraries concluded that the author of the Prineipes valued 
the ideas of his own mind more than the realities of experience ; while 
the learning and somewhat confused eclectic teaching of the author 
of the Syntagma philosophiae Epicuri (1649) represented the advance 
of modem science towards the complete subordination of our conceptions 
to facts, to data, and to experiments. 

Henceforward it mattered little that Gassendi had always been a 
docile Christian and a staunch supporter of Providence. His religious 
faith was not only without root in his philosophy, but appeared to be 
in contradiction with it. This faith could only be maintained by means 
of a radical dualism; and the state of dualism is one of instability for the 
mind of man, which sooner or later begins to compare different assertions 
with one another. Now, given the enonnous progress which awaited 
experimental science, a belief at variance with the philosophical con- 
ception entertained of this science was fated to suffer from so close 
a contact with it, and to seem less justifiable and less important in 
proportion as the authority of science increased and its province was 
extended. And hence Gassendi, because of the exclusively empirical and 
naturalistic point of view which he assumed in the domain of philosophy, 
bficause of his identification of ancient atomism with modem experimental 
science, represents, as opposed to the broad rationalism of Descartes, the 
tendency of which, a hundred years later, the Encychpedie was the out- 
come. In other words, he anticipated the apotheosis of natural science 
as having put to flight the phantom of the supernatural, and as being 
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able in itself to satisfy every actual need of the mind of man, whether 
practical or theoretical. 

Notwithstanding the considerable reputation which he enjoyed 
amongst his contemporaries, the chief importance of Gassendi, who 
as a thinker was inconsistent and lacked originality, lies in he inter- 
pretation which the free-thinkers gave to his doctrines. 

Of a very different stamp was the great adversary of the '’Cartesian 
philosophy, who is the chief glory of the Abbey of Port-Royal des 
Champs — Blaise Pascal. The most marvellous scientific capacity, a 
religious faith of extraordinary depth and intensity, and the choicest 
gifts of the thinker and the writer were united in this rare genius, which 
burst forth in childhood, and which death gathered in at the e&rly age 
of thirty-nine (1623-62). 

Blaise Pascal was bom at Clermont-Ferrand in Auvergne ; he came 
of a family belonging to the legal noblesse. The father. President of 
the Cour des Aides at Clermont, was conversant svith mathematics and 
physics, and associated with the most intelligent men of the time. He 
gave his son an excellent education, especially from a scientific point of 
view. The child, however, had not been taught a word of mathematics, 
when one day — he was then not yet twelve years of age — his father, 
taking him by surprise, found him employed in proving the thirty-second 
proposition of Euclid, which demonstrates the sum of the angles of a 
triangle to be equal to two right angles. 

In the intellectual atmosphere in which he gi-ew up the precocious 
genius of Pascal rapidly became productive. Before he Avas sixteen he 
had formed the first conception of his Essai pom les Coniques, a work 
which afterwards filled Leibniz Avith admiration. Pascal made im- 
portant contributions to mathematical and physical science. FoUowing 
in the footsteps of Gerard Desargues (1593-1662), a geometrician who 
was almost unknown in his lifetime, but whose works were of great 
utility, Pascal established the entire theory of conic sections on a general 
basis. He prepared the way for the infinitesimal calculus by his work 
on calculating machines, entitled Lsttves de Dettosiville, from which 
Leibniz declared himself to have derived the ideas that led him to his 
own discovery. D’Alembert said that this work formed the connecting 
link between Archimedes and Newton. Finally, together with the clever 
geometrician Fermat, of Toulouse (1596-1665), and Huyghens, the great 
astronomical mathematician of the Hague (1629-95), Pascal was one 
of the originators of the theory of probabilities. 

In connexion with Torricelli’s experiments on the possibility of a 
vacuum, which were then attracting the attention of all Eiirone Pnsr/il 
(in 1647) conceived the idea of the celebrated experiment ’ of the 
Puy-de-D6me, which proved the hypothesis of the atmospheric pressure 
being the cause ot the suspension of the liquid column in the barometer 
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And by bis generalisations from this result he completed the experimental 
theory of hydrostatics, the principles of which had been demonstrated 
theoretically at the end of the sixteenth century by Stevin, the Flemish 
geometric an. 

"Whilel making these discoveries, hS examined the method which he 
employediin the process, and boasted of being in opposition to Descartes, 
who, he maintained, sought for hypotheses as to the nature of things 
and took pleasure in theoretic points of view, while he, Pascal, put faith 
only in experiments. He declined to ask himself in what light consisted, 
or on what subtle grounds visible phenomena might be explained ; but 
only examined physical laws, that is to say, the permanent relations 
between facts such as are deducible from experiments. 

Accurate and profound in scholarship, Pascal was also full of spiritual 
ardour. Eaidy in life he happened to read some Jansenist works, and 
reflected on the true character of the Christian life. His impassioned 
nature, eager to excel in all things, caused him to welcome with 
enthusiasm a conception of religion which did away with the strange 
parallel readily accepted by the insight of ordinary men between our 
love of God and our love of things, and which, by acknowledging the 
emptiness of a world without God, bade him devote to God all his 
thoughts, all his love, and all his life. Meanwhile the state of his health 
compelled him to seek relaxation in society, and for several years 
(1649-53) the world again took possession of him. But a spiritual 
crisis of exceptional force caused him definitely to abandon the world 
and self, and to concentrate all his efforts on the single point of living 
for Jesus Christ. He withdrew to the Abbey of Port-Royal des Champs, 
a place which breathed this very spirit of detachment from the world. 
Tliere he became intimate with the recluses and prie.sts of that house, 
such as Arnauld, Nicole, and “ M. de Saci,” and devoted aU his strength 
to the service of God. 

In this strain he wrote the Petites Lettres called the Provinciates, 
in order to confute, first the subtle theology, secondly the loose morals 
of the Jesuits. This work, by reason of its vigoirr, its high moral tone, 
its wit, its intensity, its dialectic force, its oratorical and dramatic 
power, is a masterpiece of the French language, and of the mind of 
man, and withal one of the most forcible attacks which the Society of 
Jesus has at any time sustained. 

According to Pascal the vice inherent in the teaching and practice 
of the Jesuits was that of lowering the ideal of the Christian religion, 
in order to bring it to the level of the natm-al man. To entice men, 
an^ to get them into their power, the Jesuits declare that God only 
requires of us human virtues. They degrade our duty to the level of our 
capability, of our weakness, and of our cowardice. They relax their 
rules in order to adjust them to the weakness of our will ; they corrupt 
the law Uj render it conformable to our con-uption. Consequently they 
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detract trcEi tke necessity and the importance of Divine Grace, and go 
so far as to resenit>le Pelagius and the pagans rather than disciples of 
Christ, In oppo^iiion to the doctrine of the Jesuits, Pascal naihtained, 
with the utmost force, on the one hand, that we are commanded to love 
God, a.nd to live for God ; and on the other, that Divine Grac*; is needed 
to accomplish a perfection which surpasses the power of the nAural man. 
His argument mav he summed up in two statements ; first, God is our 
end ; and, again, God cnnnot he our end unless He is at the 'same time 
our inspiring principle. Hence, it is impossible to agree with the Jesuits 
in admitting that the end justifies the means. He who uses means con- 
demned by God is not of Him, and does not work towards His Glory. 

The casuistry of the Jesuits, was, according to Pascal, the enemy of 
the Church from ndthin. Without, she had an enemy no less terrible in 
the scepticism of the free-thinkers or philosophers. He determined to 
cmsh the latter as he had crushed the former, and, inspired by a miracle 
which he believed to have taken place in favour of Port-Royal, from 
about the ye* 1656 onwards he devoted all the energies spared him by 
his serious ill-health to an important work directed against atheism. In 
1662 he died suddenly, before he had been able to complete it. He had 
only made a few notes, fragmentary sketches, and suggestions. These, 
which were reverently collected, and published with ever-increasing care, 
constitute what we call the Pensies of Pascal. They are the disconnected 
thoughts of a genius in whom the mathematical mind is blended, in an 
almost vmique way. with the most ardent passion, and with the most 
facile and most original gift of style. 

Like Descartes, Pascal wishes to confute the sceptics and to convert 
them. But, in order to accomplish this, Descartes thought it sufficient 
to compel them to acknowledge the existence and authority of reason, 
which, according to him, contains the principles which attest the truth 
of religion, as of science. But it seemed to Pascal that to remain 
content with proving the supremacy of reason left the point at issue still 
undecided. Por reason of itself has no fixed principles, and can serve in 
the cause of error as successfully as in that of truth. The haughty Stoic 

and the complacent disciple of Pyirho invoke the name of reason and 

both lead man to his ruin. Pascal, therefore, passing beyond the 
boundary which limits the province of philosophy, undertook to 
demonstrate directly the truth of religion itself. And religion to him 
.signified Christianity. 


The method which he employed for this demonstration was, at the 
same time, most vivid and most subtle. Indeed, faith, according to him 
comes from Divme Grace, and no demonstration could take its pl^e 
But it behoves man to strive; with the help of this very grace, to remove 
barriers set up by the soul’s corruption between itself and God 
l^cal had m mind the free-thinkers of his time, those superficial 
scholars, who, impressed with the power and progress of science, 
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professed to find it all-sufficing, and employed its results as weapons 
against religion. Himself a scholar, with more than an amateur 
knowledgij of science, and one who had given some thought to the 
scientific nethod, he determined to timn against the sceptics their own 
argument?, by showing how the truth of religion is to be deduced from 
those ver< sciences which they had placed in opposition to it. Pascal, 
who wasjnot only a mathematician, but also a student of physics, refused 
to admit that, in order to attain to the knowledge of reality, one should 
proceed otherwise than by the observation of facts, and by arguments 
based on this observation. Now, the free-thinkers prided themselves 
on having supplanted God by natural man, who, according to them, 
possessed within himself all the elements of his science and of his 
happine^s. Man suffices for himself, they said ; he needs not to bow 
down before something higher than himself. The scientific method, 
Pascal replied, requires that before attributing such perfection to human 
nature we should first observe it from an unprejudiced point of view. 

What then is man, taken in his actual and natural form ? A mass 
of contodictory elements, a chaotic medley, an enigma. Each, of his 
faculties, in fact, aims at an end which it is incapable of accomplishing. 
Happiness is our goal, and all our actions merely procure for us decep- 
tion and disquietvide. We demand justice which is not based on force, 
and in reality we can but decorate force with the name of justice. In 
our sciences we seek for complete demonstrations, and in our arguments 
we only succeed in avoiding progression towards infinity by fading back 
on hypotheses based on sentiment and (since demonstration here becomes 
impossible) admitted by us without demonstration. In a word, human 
nature, lofty and noble on the one hand, is low and petty on the other. 
It is an irreconcilable medley of all that is great and of all that is base. 
This is an undeniable truth. A scientific mind should start from this 
and attempt to explain it, just as the student of physics attempts to 
explain the strange phenomenon of the suspension of a liquid column 
in the barometrical tube. 

Now reason cannot itself explain the presence of two contradictory 
attributes in the same subject. But it so happens that the Christian 
faith supplies us with an explanation, according to which the subject, 
which appears to us as being one, is in reality twofold, containing on the 
one hand Divine Grace and on the other fallen nature. As a hypothesis 
this explanation is convenient and possible; its truth remains to be proved. 
In dealing with this latter point Pascal appeals to the documents of 
history. He attempts to show how, in the face of innumerable obstacles, 
the Christian faith has established itself in the world with a power and 
with results which attest its Divine origin. But he also invokes an 
argument of a different character, which, according to him, is as capable 
of demonstration as the assertion of a phenomenon in physics. ITiis 
consists in the individual experience of the working of God in ourselves, 
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tlie realisation — whicli comes to us in moments of inspiration — of the tie 

which, even in this life, unites man to Jesus Christ, and, through Him, 

to the Father and Creator. 1 

Hence the work which Pascal intended to accomplish wasla demon- 
stration of the truth of Christianity on scientific principles. iNot that 
he meant to substitute human means for the action of Gracei On the 
contrary, he constantly declares that Love and Faith can oWly come 
from God Himself. But he thought that Divine Grace, Instead of 
acting as a substitute for human effort, is its incentive and its guide, and 
that it makes itself felt by actions whoUy conformable with the funda- 
mental needs of our nature and of our reason. 

The originality of tliis demonstration lay in its stalling, not fron^ 
the examination of religious matters, or of the idea of God, bftt in it» 
taking up the actual standpoint of the opposite side, the standpoint oJ 
nature, claimed by the free-thinkers as a substitute for God. Pascal 
contended that nature herself, and science, which is but the rational 
interpretation* of natme, can only be conceived by a thoughtful and, 
reasouiiig man, by presupposing the existence of God, the very God 
of the Christian Faith. 

The Pensees of Pascal, which were published posthumously by his 
Port-Royal friends in 1670, at once attracted a wide-spread attention. 
They showed that it was possible to combine the humblest faith with a 
most vigorous scientific insight. And tliis striking example did not fail 
to influence that large number of minds who never dare to think in any 
particular way unless they are sm-e of being in excellent company. But 
the work of Pascal chiefly consisted in the exact and clear expre.ssion of 
a certain attitude of the human mind when confronted with the problem 
of the relations between religion and science. He does not regard 
religion as a domain apart, wholly unconnected with our natmal life. 
Religion is the explanation and the principle of the true realisation of 
our very nature, the key and the goal of aU the sciences, lliought, 
action, and feeling are really consistent and salutary only if they start 
from God, and end in Him. Religion is the light and the force of 
science and of life. 

The several tendencies of which Descartes, Gassendi, and Pascal were 
the representatives were not merely notable phenomena, characteristic of 
the atmosphere and of the epoch in which these philosophers had their 
being. The very briUiancy with which these tendencies were expressed 
by such men as Descartes and Pascal led to their dissemination among 
aU nations and throughout the ages and ensm-ed to them a great 
historical importance. But this is not aU. More profound than the 
phenomena, which are but the expression of the genius of a particular 
penod or of a given phase of society, these tendencies seem to comprise 
m themselves the various ways in which the modem spirit, taken as 
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a whole, reacts when confronted with the problem of the connexion 
between science and religion. 

With Descartes philosophy properly so-called finds in human reason 
the comnion source of our knowledge of nature and of our beliefs 
concerning the supematural. With Gassendi, or rather with the class 
of think(;rs whom he came to represent, science tends to be self- 
sufficienty and to banish religion to the obscure retreat of individual 
feeling, tijl the time comes for altogether expelling it. With Pascal the 
supreme guidance of reason, science and nature is claimed by religion, on 
proving that it alone can solve the problems inherent in nature, science, 
and reason. Religion, science, reason — are not these the three teachers 
of humanity, the tliree powers which even to-day struggle for the control 
of the jnoral world ? And even to-day are we not asking ourselves 
which of the three is to overcome and subjugate the others — or whether 
they may be brought together in a lasting and beneficent harmony P 
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dn Protestantisme en Boheme (Strassburg and Paris, 1868) ; tho Austrian Peasants’ 
Revolt of 1626 in F. Stieve’s work on the subject (Munich, 1891) ; the fall of 
Magdeburg by G. Droyseu, StudLen iiber die Belagerung u. Zerstorung Magdeburgs 
in Forschungen zur deutsch. Gesch. in, 3; the later Wallenstein literature in 
the Introductions to G. Irmer’s Verhandlungen Schwedens u. seiner Verbiindeten 
mit Wallenstein n. d. Kaiser (3 vols. Leipzig, 1888-91) (see also O. Lorenz in 
Histor. Zeitschr., Vol. xxxix); the Peace of Westphalia in Vol. i of F. W. Ghillany-, 
Diplomat. Handbiich, Nordlingen, 1856. 

Of the manuscript materials some indication is given below ; had A. Ginde.ly 
lived^to carry out his intention of publishing, under the auspices of the Vienna 
Academy, the whole of his researches in foreign and home archives, he had intended 
to add to the completed work s list of all published sources for the entire period 
from 1618-48 (see his paper Meiue Forschungen, etc., Vienna, 1862). The printed 
official documents from the period of the* Thirty Years’ VVar — propositions, Ab- 
schiede, edicts, proclamations, official reports, etc, — that have escaped destruction 
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are numerous ; but more peculiar to tbe period are its enormous semi-officialj quasi- 
officialj and unofficial literature of news, and its miscellaneous pamphlets. The 
news-sheets of the Thirty Years’ War were many, and the title-pages rarely did 
injustice to their text; among them were the Catholic “ordentlich^Zeitungen,” 
probably issued from Vienna, and the weekly posts from many ot'^er quarters, 
especially from the Low Countries. The pamphlet literature compri^s a mass of 
panegyric, admonition, invective, controversy, and scurrility which Jias hitherto 
baifled any systematic attempt at digestion and arrangement. Probab. V few larger 
and more varied bodies of printed contemporary documents and “momipients” of all 
sorts connected with the Thirty Years’ War exist than that comprised in the Acton 
collection in the University Library at Cambridge. The whole of this collection, 
of which a printed catalogue is in course of preparation, has been examined for the 
purposes of the present Bibliography. 

Sections 1 (14S6-1G20) and more particularly 2 of Part I of W. C. Knuttel’s 
Catalogue of the collection of pamphlets in the Royal Library at the IJague (The 
Hague, 1889) possess great value for other besides the specifically Dutch aspects of 
the Thirty Years’ W ar. And so much of its controversial history is reflected in the 
literary labours of the indefatigable Society which was closely connected with its 
origin and course and in the antagonism called forth by them, that frequent ■ 
reference is ne&essary to the Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesus, ed. C. Sommer- 
vogel, 9 vols., Brussels and Paris, 1890-1900. 

Some of the mostnmportant divisions of the publicistic literature of the War 
have during recent years been subjected to special research ; and the following 
essays m particular should be consulted by those desirous of ascertaining, not only 
the inner history of the corresponding sections of the War, but also the sources of 
tneir historiography : 


Krebs, R. Die polit. Piiblizistik der Jesuiten u. ihrer Gegner in d. letztem 
Jahrzehnten vor Ausbruch d. dreissigjahr. Krieges. Hallesche Abhaudl z 
neueren Gesch. xxv. Halle. 1890. 

Lorenz, K. Die kirchl.-polit, Parteibildung in Deutschland vor Beginn d dreis- 
sigjahr. Krieges im Spiegel d. konfessiouelieu Polemik Munich 1902 

^^'‘^MuSh^^iaS’ u. ihre polit. Bedeutung. 

Gebauer, J. Die Publicistik uber d. bdhmischen Aufstand von 1618. Hallesche 
3 ■The Ban 2. The Bohemian Crown. 

3. ThoBan. 4. The German Protestants and the Bohemian Insurrection! 

^*“^l«'enstreit. HaUesche Abb. r. Halle. 1874. fl. The 
Anhalt Chancery (1621). 2. The Spanish Chancery (1622). 3. Controversial 
pphlets against 1) and (2). 4. New Bavarian revelatlL (1624) T S 

LiS-'S.-’ 

Grtntanm M Dta, d» Pablioiaik d dr,i«igiM„. Krids-, I02«.S. 

Abh. X. Halle. 1880. [1. The Lower-Saxon and Danish War 2 The 

Habsburg universal monarchy. 3. The Habsburg Baltic project etc 1 ' 

Idle.' ^1880^*^ PuWicistik d. Prager Friedens, 1636. Hillesche Abh. ix. 


inspiration of G. Droysen, to whom all 27enU If thi 

incomparable debt. His ^wn hibl^oempErrosearc^ 

a dissertation on the authorship of the Arma Suecica (Hallf 

into the pamphlet literature which, in*the case of that enquiry 

.ih.„ th. h,.,.., ,i„ w„, ,1. “* 
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For a g^beral account of the German archives, national and local, and of their 
contents, tl|e reader is again referred to C. A. H. Burkhardt’s Hand- u. Address- 
buoh d. Archive im Gehiet d. deutschen Reichs, Luxemburgs, CEsterreicli-Ungams, 
d. russ. Ostseeprovinzen u. d. deutschen Schweiz. 2nd edn. 2 parts. Leipzig, 1887. 
The Gerrgan public archives of special importance for the history of the Thirty 
Years' Wa? and its immediate antecedents are those of Vienna, Munich, and 
Dresden, and (in alphabetical order) those of Beidiu, Breslau, Carlsruhe, Coblenz, 
Darmstadt, Diisseldorf, Gotha, Hamburg, Hanover, Marburg, Munster, Osnabriick, 
Stuttgart, Weimar, Wiesbaden, and Wolfenbuttel ; but this list does not pretend to 
be exhaustive. Of foreign archives the most important in the present connexion 
are those of Brussels, Copenhagen, the Hague, Paris, Stockholm, the Vatican at 
Rome, ai*d our own Record Office. 

A few additional notes may be of service. For the antecedents of the War the 
Munich archives are of special importance, inasmuch as they comprise both those of 
the Bavarian and those of the Palatine House, and among the latter contain what 
remains unprinted of the real Anhalt Chancery.” A large portion of Christian’s 
per.sonal corre.spondence remains at Bernburg. The unpublished correspondence of 
the Catholic party actively opposed to the Palatine policy is to be found, not §o much 
at Vienna (where most of this material has been made publiS), as at Simancas (in so 
far as this is not given in the Documentos Ineditos), at Brussels, and at Munich. 
For the critical period from 1618 to 1620 the Spanish and Bavarian archives are 
again of almost as great an importance as are, or were, those at Vienna. What 
was left in the Prague archives after the catastrophe of 1620 was in all probability 
destroyed at the capture of the Kleinseite by the Swedes in 1648. 

For the whole of the War from 1620 onwards much material remains unexplored 
in the archives of Vienna and Munich, as well as in those of Simancas and Paris. 
The Simancas material for the Palatinate IVar is particularly valuable ; and some 
of it has now been published. From 1626-30 there were always two Spanish 
ambassadors at Vienna; and in 1632 their number was increased to four, and for 
some time remained such. The Paris archives contain a large quantity of dip- 
lomatic material supplementary to the personal papers of Richelieu edited by 
Vicomte d’Avenel— the report of his agents, Charnace, Father Joseph (printed in 
part by G. Fagniez) and others. 

Manuscript material for the history of the negotiations with Christian IV and 
the Danish War may be presumed to remain at Copenliagen ; but of greater 
importance are the contents of the Stockholm archives (explored by E. Hildebrand 
and others) as bearing both upon the early negotiations with Gustavus Adolphus 
and on the whole course of the Swedish War. The former, partly published in 
vol. V of Sveriges Traktater, are supplemented, from 1623 onwards, by the CoUectio 
Cameraria at Munich. The Stockholm archives now include the Oxenstierna 
archives (fornieily at Tidd), the papers of Generals Horn and Bauer, of the 
diplomatists battler and Salvius, and of the Count Palatine John Casirair, whose 
correspondence is of importance for the whole of the War. 

llie manuscript material on the subject of the restitution of ecclesiastical lands 
is particularly abundant at Dresden, where it fills 20 vols., under the title Die 
Restitution der geistlichen Giiter. I'lie archives of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna 
also contain mucli on this subject. For the negotiations of Wallenstein, besides 
the archives at Dresden (examined by Helbig, Irmer, and others), those of Paris 
and Stockholm (the latter explored by B. Dudik) are of primary importance ; those 
of Wiesbaden, Budweis, and Eger also calPfor mention. 

Finally, a large amount of manuscript material still remains in family archives. 

CHS. », lu, VI, VII, XIII, XIV.* .51 — 2 
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ITie archives of the Thuin family have recently been discovered by E. Hildebrand 
at Stockholm (whither they found their way from Livonia) ; but the papers of 
Matthias Thiirn (who may in a sense be called the beginner of the sdbm, like 
those of Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, Kinsky, and others, destine®! to remain 
lost. Those of the Schlick family are at Kopidlno. The Aruim fam^y archives 
at Boitzenburg were e.xamined by D, Kirchner, but only part hM been published. 
Other une.xplored archives are those of the Gallas, Aldringer, and ^iccolomini 
families; in the last-named at Siena a large number of manuscriptvvjettei's of 
members of the family is stated to bo preserved. The manuscripto documents 
concerning Erlach, who played so important a part in the concluding period of the 
ITar, long lay buried in the family archives in the Castle of Spiez on the Lake of 
Thun, but are now fully known. Other copies of these important manuscripts 
exist in the city library at Bern, and at Weimar. 


PRINTED BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


I. General liiMorif of the War, including the hixtory of more than one 
of its periods ; with the history of its immediate causes, chif' 
features, and direct effects. 

A. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS, INCLUDING STATE PAPERS, 
OFFICIAL REPORTS AND LETTERS. 

[Muni; original documents will also he. found in works enumerated under B 
and C, in this and the following divisions, marked Doc.] 

Belhlcn Gabor. — Diplomatarium zur Gesch. Bethlen Gabors. Ed. A. Gindely. 
Budapest. 181J0. 

Monumenta comitalia regni Tranasilvanise. Ed. A. Szilagyi. Vols. vi-Lx 

(1608-37). Budapest. 1880-3. 

Briefe u. Acten zur Gesch. des dreissigjahr. Krieges in deu Zeiten des vorwaltenden 
Einliusses der MTttelsbacher. (Histor. Commission der K. Bayr. Academie.) 
Vol. I.V : Vom Einfall d. Passaner Kriegsvolks bis {Am Nurnbe'rger Kurfurst- 
entag. Bearb. von A. Chroust. Munich. 1903. leVol. x: Der Ausgang d. 
Regierung Rudolfs II u. d. Anfimge d. Eais. Matthigtd Bearh. von A. Chroust. 
Munich. 1906. .\\j 

Christian IV.— Kong Kristian d. Fjerdes egenhaendig&irfeve. Edd. C. F. Bricka 
and J. A. Fridericia. 7 vols. Copenhagen. 1883^3^ 

Correspondance politique adresse'e an magistral de St.eUourg par ses agents a 

Metz (159T-] 683). Publ. par E. de Bouteiller et E. -Heppe. Paris. 1883. 

Dietrichstein, Cardinal von. — Trarapler, K, Korrespondenz des Kardinals Franz 
Fursteu von Dietrichstein, 1609-11. Archiv fiir ocsterrcich. Gesch xnv 
Dudik, B. Korrespondenz K. Ferdinands II u. s. erl. Familie mit P. Martin 
Becanus u. P. Wilhelm Umormaini. Archiv fur msterreich. Gesch. niv 
Ferdinand II.— V\ ahl u. Krnuungshandlung, d. i. Grfmdliche u. gewisse Verzeich- 
luss aUer rotentaten...soviel devin auff Kiinigl. Wahltag zu Franckfurdt a. M. 
in dieseii 16.19. Jahr 3ukommen...habea. Frankfort. 1619. 

Fiedler, J. Die Kelationen der Bolschafter Venedigs uber Deutschland u Oester- 
reich im 17. Jahrh. 'Vol, i: Matthias-Ferdinaud IH. Fontes rerum Austr 
XXVI. Vieuua. 1866. 

FSrster, F. Albrechts von Wallenstein.. ‘ungedruekte, eigenhandige, vertrauliche 
Bnefe u. amtliche Schreiben....Mit einer Charakteristik d. Lebens u. d. Feld- 
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ziigo Wallenstein’s. Vol. i: 1627-34; Vol. ii: 1629-33 (with an Appendix on 
corrupted sources and the death of Gustavus Adolphus) ; Vol. m : 1633-4 
(negotiations, legal proceedings, and sketch of the life of Aruim). Berlin. 

1828-il 

Gustavus Adolphus. — Konung Gostaf II Adolf, Skrifter. Ed. C. G. Styffe. 
Stockholm. 1661. 

Julich-Cleves-Mark. — Gesammelte Urkunden zu den Beitragen zur Gesch. des 
Jiilicl^Clevischen Erbschaftsstreites u. d. Drangsalo der Grafschaft Mark im 
30jahr, Kriegl. Hrsgbn. von J. H. Born. Jahrb. d. Vereins fiir Oi-ts u. 
Heimatskunde d. Grafschaft Mark, x, xi, xvi. 

Keller, L. Die Gegenreformation in Westfalen u. am Niederrhein. Aktenstucke 
u. Erlauterungen. Vol. iii. 1609-23. (Publ. a. d. preuss. Staatsarchiven.) 
Leipzig. 189S. 

Krause, G. Urkunden, Aktenstucke u. Briefe zur Gesch. d. Anhaltischen Lande 
u. ilirer Fiirsten unter d. Drucke d. SOjahr. Krieges. 3 vols. Leipzig. 
1861-5. 

Luudorp, M. C. Acta Puhlica, d. i....K Matthiae Ferdinand! II u. d. H. R. 

Reichs geistl. u. weltl Reichs-Standten Reichshandlung, 1617-29. (Portraits.) 

12 vols. Frankfort. 1621-.5, and later editions, with supplements. — Continued 
from 1629 by N. BeUus. Frankfort, 1640. — Continued to 1041 by M. Meyer 
under title Lundorpius Suppletus et Continuatus, 1637-41. 4 vols. Frankfort. 
1665-7 ; Frankfort and Leipzig. 1739-44. • 

Fischer, E. Lundorp, M. C., der Heransgeber der Acta Publics, ein deutscher 
Publicist a. d. Anfange des xvii. Jahrh. (Jahresbericht V. des Luisen- 
stadtischen Gymnasiums in Berlin). Berlin. 1870. 

Matthias, Emperor. — Beschreibung d. ansehnlichen Einzugs...Matthiassen II 
Konigen zu Hungern, designierten zum Kbuig im B6heimb...iu...Prag... 
24 Martii 1611,., Prague. 

Nuntiaturberichte aus Deutschland, nebst erganzenden Aktenstiicken. Hrsgbn. 
vom K. Preuss. Hist. Institut zu Rom. Part iv : Nuntiatur des Pallotto. 
Vols. 1 and ii (1628-9). Ed. H. Kiewning. Berlin. 1895-7. 

Oxenstiema, Axel. — Skrifter och hrefvexling. (K. V.-Historie och Antiq. Akade- 
mien.) Part i. 3 vols. Part ii. 10 vols. Edd. C. G. Sty fie, P. Sonde'n and 
J. F. Nystrom. Stockholm. 1888-1900. 

Richelieu, Card. Due de. Lottres, instructions diplomatiques, et papiers d’etat. 

Publ. par Vic. G. d’Avenel. 8 vols. 1853-77. 

Schybergson, M. G. Sveriges och Hollands diplomatiska foerbindelser, 1621-30. 

Ed. from the Swedish Riksarkivet by M. G. S. Helsingfors. 1881. 

Silesia. — Acta publics, Verhandlungen u. Correspondenzen d. schlesischen Fursten 
u. Stande, 1618-27. Vols. i-iv, ed. H. Palm. Vols. v-vni, ed. J. Krebs, with 
appendix: Boitr. zur Gesch. d. Gegenreformation in Schlesien. Vereiu fur 
Gesch. u. Alterthum Schlesiens. Breslau. 1865-1906. 

Svenska Rigsradets Protokoll. ii. 1030-2. Ed. W. A. Kulberg. Stockholm. 1880. 
Wallenstein. — Correspoudance de W. : extracts from the Brussels archives, ])ubl. 
by F. van der Haeghen. Cabinet Historique, xiv and xv. Paris. 1868-9. 

Briefe an K. von Harrach (1625-7). Ed. F. Tadra. Foutes rerum Auscr. 

xLi. Vienna. 1879. 

Wallenstein’s Correspondenz. Eine Nachlese von B. Dudik. Archiv fiir oestorr. 
Gesch. xxxii-xxxvi. 

Zober, E. H. Ungedruckte Briefe A. von Wallenstein u. Gustav Adolfs.... IV'ith 
Appendix.... Beitriige zur Gesch, d. dreissigjahr. Krieges. Stralsund. 1830. 


Hanka, W. Miinzen u. Medaillen Albeft Herzogs von Friedland. s. 1., s. a. 
Kohler, J. D. Historische Munzbelustigungen. Niimberg. 1729. 
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Meyer, A. Albrecht von VVhldstein, Herzog von Friedland, n. Beine Munzeu. 
Berlin. 1886. 


0 

Inasmucli as they extend over sevei-al of the earlier years of the ^far, and in 
part belong to the period immediately preceding it, this seems the most appropriate 
place in which to refer to a series of publications consisting of doc^ents ua- 
doubtedly genuine, but, for partisan reasons, not always published in||ull. For 
convenience’ sake, the chief publications of the pamphlet literature toewhieh they 
gave rise are enumerated here in connexion witli them. A full account of most 
of these documents will be found in R. Koser, Der Kanzleienstreit. Bin Beitrag 
zur Quellenkunde der Gesch. d. dreissigjahr. Krieges. Hallesche Abhandlungen 
zur neueren Gesch. i. Halle. 1874. See also Petersen, Cber die Bedeutung d. 
Flugsehrift: Die Anhaltische Kanzlei, Jena, 1867; and J, A. C. Muller, De 
Cancellaria Ei-ipanica {Diss.). Berlin. 1864. 


(Jocher, W.) Fiirstl. Anhaltische gehaimhe Cantzley, d. i. Gegriindte anzaig dor 
verdeckten...consilien, anschlag u. practicken, welche der Correspond ierenden 
Union Haupter n. Directores in der Bbhaim. Unruhe...gefubrt, u....durch die 
d. 8 Noveraber jiingst fuigangne...B6baimische Niderlag vor Prag in der 
Anhaltischen geh. Cantzley in originali gefunden u. der Welt Kundtbar 
woi'den. Allen scwal auss- als inulandischen Potentaten...zu bestandiger 
nachricht, trewhertziger wamung u. warbaffter information. 1621. (10 im- 
pressions, some unauthorised, in the same year, with two Latin translations, 
and one Italian ; and many subsequent editions, 1621 and ’4.) [Contains 
extracts from letters to and fi-om Christian of Anbalt, to the Palatinate 
Councillor IPolrad von Plessen, and to Frederick V, from July, 1618 to 
November, 1620.] 

[The admonitory portion of this pamphlet concluded with the assertion that the 
Calvinists intended to establish a I'urkish dominion; and this was expanded in:] 
“Cogrnandolus, Theonestus” [not Mocquot, Etienne, S. J.]. Secreta secretorum. 
Calvinoturciea secreta eorunderaque apocalypsis, xciv cousiderationibus ex- 
posita.... 1621. 


[IV^ith this may be mentioned :] 

“Veridicus, Theophilus.” Candoris Calviniani Idea. Succenturiata Secretaria 
Anhaltin®. Augsburg. 1621. [Professes to disclose Bethlen Gabor’s Turkish 
negotiations and their results.] 

Boheimb, Joannes Hermannus. Xenium Calvino-Turcieum pro Eebellis Bohemia. 
Calvino-Turckisch Newes Jahr etc. 1621. 

Verus, Lucius. Nova Apocalypsis... contra Calvino-Turcica iniquitatis rebellio- 
nisque advocatum Justum Justinum revelat. Luxemburg. 1626. 

[The Anhalt Chancery called forth the following direct replies ;] 

(Camerarius, L. ) Bericht u. Antwort nff die vornembste Capita. . .der Bayer Anhalt 
geh. Canteley. 1623. 2nd edition same year. Latin tr. (by Joachim Camerarius?) 
under title: Brevis informatio et responsio solida ad prmcipua capita... secret® 
cancellan® bavarico-anhaltin®. 1624. [Coatiuued in :] Bericht u. Antwort 
vft die Bayer-Anhaltische geheime Cantzley. i. u. ii. 'Iheil. 1624. 

Liter® iuteicept®, ex autographis transcript® et...in usum reip. Christian® pnbl. 
1 622 . * 


(Camerarius L ) Prodromus oder Vortrab nothwendiger Rettung vomehmer 
Evangehscher Hohen Personen unsohuldt durch grundlicho entdeckung der 
Papistischen schadhchen intention u. Vorhabens.... 1622. (Five impressions.) 
Cancellaria Hispamca. “Freistadt." 1622. 2nd enlarged edition. 1630 
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[These three pamphlets contained successive portions of correspondence (including 
letters by Carafa, and others by Digby) captured by Mansfeld in the autumn of 1622, 
and, as exposjiug the agreement between Ferdinand II, and Maximilian of Bavaria, 
were publish jd as a counterblast to the revelations of the Anhalt Chancery.] 


Der Rom. S'lannischen Cantzley Nachtrab: Sinceratio Sincerationum... 1624. 

Der Rom. Spannischen Cantzley Appendix, oder Kon. Bdhm. Friedenszeug. . . 

1625. [These two pamphlets contain no fresh documents.] 
Mysterium^niquitatis eiusque vera apocalypsis... “ Justinopolis” (Amsterdam). 
1622. 3nd edition. 1625. [A reply to Secreta Secretorum.] 


The following is a reply to the Spanish Chancery : 

(Keller, Jacob.) “Fabius Hercynianus.” Litura s. Castigatio Cancellariae Hispanicm 
a L. Camerario instructae. Brugghovii ” (Munich). 1623. Repr. 1624. 
Also under the title Cancellariae Anhaltin® Pars ii. 1624. German tr. : Strich 
durcb^die Spann. Cantzley.... 1624. (Two piratical reprints; also repr. in 
Lundorp’s Acta Publics.) 

Beharrlicher General Rath der Stande, so sich zu der Evangel. Religion bekennen... 

1605; sambt einer Chursachs. Resolution.. ..1608 Von Wort zu Wort auss 

d. Heidelbergischen geh. Raths Registratur n. Cantzley. 1624. 

Berioht, Jo. Joachim Ru3sdorf9...wa3 er 1621 zu Wien wegen seines Herrn 
negotiert...samtt einem...Pfaltz-Zweybruggischen Schreiben. 1624. 

Umbstandiger Bericht u. Relationes etlicher gewester Churpfaltz geh. vertrdntister 
Rath, liber unterschiedliche Legatioues 1620... 22... in Dennemarck.. .sambt 
einem...gutachten, wie dem Pfaltzgrafen u. dabei Interressierten Wesen zu 
helffen... 1621. 


[These three pamphlets, containing successive instalments of important papers 
seized at Heidelberg after the capture of the Town by Tilly in 1622, were 
combined in :] 

Nachtrab Anhaltischer Cantzley auss d. geheymben Heydelbergischen Registratur 
offentlich u. an Tag gegeben.... 1624. Two reprints; one under the title: 
Pfalzischer geheimer Rathschlag.... 1624. (Repr. in Lundorp’s Acta Publica.) 

[Further publications from the captured Heidelberg archives are :] 

Hollandische Bundtsverwandtuuss ; d. i Bericht... was gestalt Pfaltz Heidelberg 

mit den Staden in Hollandt ein Allianz u. Confcederation.-.abgeredt.,.. 1624. 
Repr. in Lundorp’s Acta Publica x as an Appendix : “Acta Publica confcs- 
deratoria.” 

[Among the papers in this publication was a Gutachten einer fiirnemmen Raths- 
person der freyen Reichstatt N...1616... intended to prejudice the Free Towns 
against the Union. This had previously appeared as a separate publication under 
the following titles :] 

Sendschreiben einer fiirnehmen, etc.. ..an einen Advokaten der Statt N....1618; 

Discursus Politicus, ii. Theil : Einer furnehmen etc 1621 ; Wichtiger 

Sendbrieff eines Bohemischen Landhemn Vladislaw Kobolentzki ... Item, 
Politischer Disours. ... Leutmischol. 1621. 'This last was shown in the 
Hollandische Bundtsverwandtuuss to be substantially the same as Epistola 
Wenceslai Moroschva Bohemi ad Joannem Trant, Noribergensem, de statu 
prmsentis belli et Urbium Imperialium, ex castris Bohemicis missa, a Wallonibus 
^intercepta. Augsburg. 1620. German tr. : Copia Vertrewlichen Schreibens 
Wentzeln von Meroschwa.... Augsburg. 1620. [Kobolentzki and Moroscbwa 
are fictitious names.] 

Consultationes, oder Underschidliche Rathschlag der maisten u. wichtigsten Sachen, 
welche von Anfaug der Bdhm. u. andern folgenden Aufstand furgangen...von 

« 
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' wort zu wort auas dem Original Protokol, so in der llaydclbei^Wn 
gefunden warden gezogen. Mii nothwendiger Glossis erkiart. j^Contain* 

t.,cheniembl’s notes of Bohemian conferences, Hji» and IKO ; with gJ«»se» IsT 
Jacob Keller.] Reprinted 162d under the title : Bohmische gehefce Caal3ill«^. 
D. i. Consultatioues Oder Onderschidliche Rathschlag nnd 1634. 

This was repr. as part of the Appendix to Vol. x of Lundorp s Acta Pohli^ 
It reappeared in 1026 under the title: Anhaliischer Cantziey h'Cmfter Tfe^; 
d. i. Consultationea 1024. 

[A large polemical literature containing no documents arose out df die above 

publications :] 

In Lituram sive Castigationem Cancellarise rIispaniciB...OhserTatione» et Aainad- 
versiones. 1624. 

Kurtee u. Gegriindeta Anzaig..,[as toj.-.Consnltationes, etc. 1624. 

Bestandige Ehrearettung...Kurtze Voraatwort...auff...Consultationes.... 1623. 

Umbstaiidiger Bericht u. Relationes etl. gewester Cburpfaltz geh. veitraw^tsn Rath 
iiber underschidl. Legatioues.... 1620-2. Bey d. Kon. Wiirdea in DeunesBaiek 
verricbtet. 1624. 

CamerariuSj L. Ludovici Camerarii... Apologia contra personati cujusdam Fabi 
Hercyniani...aliorumgue in se. . .calumnias. 1624. 

KeUer, J. (Fahius Hercjmianas). Volradi Rlessii.-.Aiax post oppugnatam frustia 
CapceUariam Anbaltinam in spoagiam incnmbens. “ Salmeuhemii " (Munich). 
1624. Another edition in the same year. German tr. under the tides: V'olradts 
von Plessen Rittei-sprunck, and Auhaltischer Cantziey Vierter Theil... (Aiunich.) 
lG2o. 

Q Lundorp, M. J.) Scbutz der Anhalt, geh. Cantziey Oder Deren dritter ThevL... 
1624. 

(Keller, J.) Fahius Hercynianus. Rhabarhanim domaodas hili [against Camerarins* 
Apologia]. 1626. 

Tubus Gallilaeanus hebescentihus Ludovici Camerarii oculis in Litura hispanicn 

CauceUariae male advertentibus ad clarius videndum tomatus, 1625. 

These two pamphlets were combined in a German tr. : Neuwe Perspectiv a. 

Brullen D. Ludovico C’am8rario...zugericht (Frankfort), 1626, which reappeared 

under the title : SSiebender Theil Anhaldischer geh. CanceUey. 1626. 

Ludovici Camerarii epistol® aliquot select®, quibns ipse selectus civilis belli aator, 
altor et fautor demonstratur. ... 1635. [A hostile selection of letter* to 

Christian of Anhalt and others by L. Camerarius.] 

Berichta u. Antwort auff die Bayr.-Auhalttoche geh. Cantziey dritter TheiL 1625. 
[In the Palatinate interest,] 

'‘^Harsteinias Sicambrus." Responsio Apologetica ad Fabii Hercyiiiani Ajaeem.... 
1626. [Attributed to L. Camerarins.j 

“Lucius Veras Clarimontanus.” Nova Apocalypsis.... [A new version of the 
Secreta Secretorum, in dialogue form.] 

pjocher, W.] Der Cniei-teu Protcstierenden Archif darina der Unierten Pro- 
testierenden voruembste Thalhandlonpu, AnschJiig...ausa ihreu selbst eigiien 
von Wort zu M^ort bey kommenden Originalschriften an tag gelegt werden." Zu 
abgetrungener nothwendigst^ Rettung der vor dieser ausgegangner Anaitischen 
Cantziey.... 1623. [To this eenii^)iftcial publication was appended a collec- 
tion of the whole of the documents given in part in the Anhalt Chancery : 
together with others found at Heidelberg, or printed in the Hollandisc'he 
Bundtsvenvandtnuss or the Select Letters of Cameraiius, and here produced 
in the exact form of the originals.] 

pJocher, W.] Appendix in qua Originalm ad hunc librum spectaatia...ad lonaum 
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Tliis importaut publication— the first collection, as R. Koser calls it, of documents 

for the history of the Union — also appeared uuder the title: 

Acta Seerela, d. i. der Uiiiertou ProtesUereudeu Arcbif.... 1028. 

t 

Aa to the foUomng series see Becker, H. Die Secretissima In.structio Gallo- 

Britanno-Batava, Ein Beitr. zur Kritik d. Flug-schrifteu d. SOjahr. ICrieges. 

Gottingen, 1875. 

Secretissij^ Instructio Gallo-Britanno-Batava Friderico Com. Pal. El. data. ('‘Tr. 
from tie French into Latin.”) 1620. [To this there was a reply:] 

Elenchus Libelli Famosi, qui iuscribitor iSecretissima Instructio, etc 1631. 

Machiavellizatio, qua Unitormn aniinos dissociare nitentibus respondetnr. [Letter 
to Archbp. Pazman of Gran on the Jesuit machinations, favoured by him, 
again.st the Union.] With oration of the Boh. ambassadors at Neueohl, and 
letter of ''Eucharius Martinus” to Hoe von Hoiinegg. ‘‘Saragossa.” 1621. 

[This^roduced the following answer:] 

Blasfii, T. (Bishop). Castigatio Libelli Calvinistici, cui titulus est MachiaveUizatio. 
Augsburg. 1620. 

Altera Secretissima Instructio Gallo-Britanno-Batava Friderico V. data. (“Tr. 
from Belgic into Latin.”) “Pei-misso Seuatus.” The, Hague. 1626. 
[Fictitious and satirical.] 

Cancellaria Gallo-Italica. 1625 ; d. i. Underschiedliche Geheimbe (n. von wegen d. 
Newen f'rantzos.-Engl.-Italian. Liga.-.dessen dariuu beschlossenen vorstehenden 
Newen Kriegs halber gewechselte Schriften,..A. P. A.). 1625. 

Foedus et Bellum Heretico-Impium. Autun. 1625. [Against the unnatural 
alliance concluded by Louis XJII.] 

(Camerarius, L.) Dr L. C. u. anderer Sendsehreiben nacb neulich furgangner 
Meerschlact in einem gefangenen Schwedischen Schiff durch die obsigenden 
PoUacken intercipiert...im J. 1626. 1627. Another edition with a varying 

title-page, “ tr. from the Latin." 1627. In Latin : Cancellaria Suedica, in 
qua L. Canierarii alioruTuque epistolae uuper in Suecica navi captae a victore 
Polono. 1627. [Gives inter alia a speech of the "'Beihleheuiite" ambassador 
to the States General.] 

B. CONTEMPORARY, OR NEARLY CONTEMPORARY, NARRATIVES 
AND COMMENTS; DEALING MTTH 

(1) The War as a whole, or portions op it covkrinq more than 
ONE periuu. 

Abelin, J. P. Theatrum Europseum oder Beschreibung aller denkwiirdiger Ge- 
schichten...vom J. 1617... 21 vols. Frankfort. 1635-1738. (Vols. iv-vi.) 

Arthus, Gotthard, Sleidano succenturiati s. rerum in Gallia et Belgio potiss 

Germania, Ungaria, Transsylvania...Anni 16... Frankfort. 1C0&-26. 

Bellum Bohomo-Gennanicum s. Commentariorum Bello Paceque sub...Matth. et 
Ferd. II...toto orbe Christiauo gesLcrum liber siugularis. [Annalistic epitome 
1617-30.] 1630. 

Bfilus, Nicolaus. Oesterreichischer Ixirbeerkrante, oder Kayseri. Victori, 1617-25. 
8 Books. Frankfort. 1625. [From this is principally taken:] 

NoriSj Alessandro de. Guerre di Germania dall' a. 1618 a. alia Pace di 
Lubeca. Italian translation. 7 Books. Venice. 1633. Bologna. 1640. 

(Bernegger, M.), Theodosius Berenieu'l. Proaulium Pacis, occenta Scioppiano 
Belli Sacri Ciassico. Strassburg. 1620. Tuba Pacis, etc. ib. 1621. 
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Bisseliusj J. ^tatis nostrse gestorum eminentium medulla historica per aliquot 
septennia digesta. Sept. 1-3 (1601-20). 5 vols. Amberg. 1675-7. Sulz- 

bach. 4 vols. 1724-5. . ' 

Bracielina, A. Historia nostri teraporis rernm bello et pace per Europam et imp. 
Romanum gestarum ab a. 1618 usque 1652. Cologne. 1652. j 

Breviarium s. Relationis Historicse Semestralis Contiuuatio. Ursell [in the electorate 
of Mainz]. 1620. [Represents the commeucement of a new and more elaborate 
series of these si.v-monthly summaries of news, taken up in cont&uation of 
Michael Eitzinger’s annual Relationes Historic® begun in 1676, and more 
specially given up to the wars of the Empire and the Low Countries, and 
illustrated by many maps, plans of battles, etc. Lundorp was concerned in 
this undertaking. In 1621 it appeared again uuder the name of Jacob franz, 
and from 1630 to the end of the Thirty Years’ VYar was conducted by the 
publishers, Sigismundi Latomi (alias Meurer’s) Erben at FrankforCon-the 
Main. It was continued after the close of the war for more than half a 
century. Gregorius Wintermonat’s Continuatio der zehenjkhrigen Historischen 
Relation published in 15 Paits at Leipzig 1618-24 seems to have been a 
competing compilation,] 

Burster, S. Beschreibung d. Schwed, Krieges 1630-47. Edited from the Karlsruhe 
MS. by F. voa Weech. Leipzig. 1875. 

Carve, Thomae, Tipperariensis, Sacellani majoris Anglorum, Scotorum et Hibemi- 
corifm sub exercitu Cses.-Maj. militantium, Itinerarium, cum hist, faoti Butleri, 
Gordon, Lesly et al. Mainz. 1630. Itinerarii Pars ii. Mainz. 1641. Pars iii. 
Speier. 1646. New edition of the whole, by M. Kerney. London. 1869. 

See also: Carve’s Itinerarium. Eine Quellenschrift d, SOjahr. Krieges. 

Materialien zur neueren Gesch. v-vi. Herausg. von G. Hroysen. Halle. 

1885. 

Frenzel, K. D. Itinerarium d. Thomas Carve. (Diss.) Halle. 1887. 

“Pappus, L.” Rerum Germanicarum ab a. 1617 ad a. 1641 gestarum epitome 

auctore T. C. 1641. 2nd edn. (-1648). 1655. Epitome... 1617-43. Ed. 
J. G. Boehme. Leipzig. 1760... (-1048). Ed. L. Arndts. 2 vols. Vienna. 
1856-8 ; 2nd edn. ib, 1879. 

Colloquium oder Vertrewliches Gesprach Peregrini, Adanw, Abeli u. Cains, vom 
jetzigera Zustande d. H. Rom. Reichs. 1615. 

Cornet, du. Histoire generalle des guerres de Savoie, de Boheme. du Palatinat, et 
Pays-Bas, 1616-27. Douay. 1628. 

Damianus, J., S. J. Bellum germauicnm pro Ferd. II et HI Casaribus ah Deipara, 
per eosdem in exercituum suorum supremam ducem elata, gestum 1617—32 
(Latin hexameters.) Douay, 1648. ’ 

Eitzinger (s. Eytzinger s. Eyzinger s. Aitzinger), Michael. Relationes Historic® 
Oder Historische Beschreibung was sich...durch gantz Europa zugetragen 
[This annual register of curreut events, generally covering parts of the year of 
publication, and of the preceding year, was published under Eitzinger’s name 
at Cologne from 1676-1601; it was then taken up by Jacob Franz under the 
name of Historic® Relationis Continuatio, and published at Maedebure- 1602-6- 
and carried on by “Michael Eitzinger the younger" and other compilers ai 
Cologne and other places.] ^ 

Epitome rerum germanicarum ah a. 1617 ad 1643 gestarum. Hec. J G Boehme 
Leipzig. 1760. 

Estorf, O. von. Diarium belli Boheimici et al. inemorab. (1618-37 1 With intro- 
duction by A. E E. L. von Duve (Archiv d. Ver. f. d. Gesch! d. Herzog 
Lauenburg, vi and vii). ° 

See also ; — » 

Fischer, E. Michael Caspar Lundorp. Beilin. 1870 
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Feuquieres, Marquis de. Memoires des aiFaires de son terns. London. 1736. 
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Gottfried, J. L. Fortgesetzte historische Clironik, 1618-59. Frankfort. 1745 and 
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Gualdo Priorato, Count G. Historia delle guerre di Ferdinando 11 e Ferdinando III 
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Bologna. 1641. A later edition, entitled: Historia universale delle guerre 
succes^e nell’ Europa dall’ a. 1630 lino all’ a. 1640. 2 Parts. Geneva. 1642. 

Historia I'e.utscher Handel. Kurtze u. Summarische Beschreibnng der...Sachen, 
welche sich von. .. 1617. ..biss 1643...fiimemblich in Teutschland...zugetr3gen. 
s. 1. 1643. 

“Justanus, Theophilus.” Cursus Kleselianus. Klosels Kunstbossen. [Satiric 
verse.] “Warpurg.” 1619. 

Kurtze Chronica v. d. dreyssigjahr. Krieg welcher sich im J. 1618 angefangen 
n. di^cb Gottes Gnaden im J. 1648 geendet hat... s. 1. 1650. [Useful list of 
dates; conjectural statistics of losses of life,] 

Lotich, J. P. Rerum Germanicarum sub Matthia, Ferdinandis II et III Impp. 
gestarum libri lv. (1618-32.) Frankfort. 1646. Pars secunda, excurrens 
libris nxij (1633-42). Frankfort. 1650. (With views, plans and portraits.) 

Limdorp, M. C. Joannis Sleidani f^ontinuatio, d. i. eine griiudliche Beschreibung 
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(Meteren, E. von.) Meteranns Novus, d. i. Wahrhafftige Beschreibung d. Nieder- 
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Montecuccoli, Prince R. Ausgewahlte Schriften. Ed. A. Veltze. 4 vols. Vienna. 
1890-1901. 

Newer Discurs von der Oesterreichischen Macht. Das ist : Eines Spannischen 
Unterthanen Antwort auf eines Frantzosischen von Adel Schreiben, etc. Tr. 
from the French original dated Brussels, Dec. 11, 1625. s. 1. 1626. [Anti- 

French.] 

Nucleus Historicus decennalis d. i. Zehenjahrige Chronick 1618-28. Niimberg. 
1628. [Brief epitome.] 

Ordnung der Censur oder Geistl. Kirchen-Gerichts zu Kempten im J. 1622 auffge- 
richtet. [Bed. Court established by the Town Council on the motion of its 
parson Dr George Zeaman.] 

Ott, Christoph, S. J. Historia nova seculi nostri XVII Ferro-Aurei (Rudolph II — 
Ferdinand III). (Continuation of Historia Tursellina ab orbe condito.) 
Innsbruck. 1682. 

Pasdandrus, Pelvus. Enucleata Veritas. Oder Kurtzes u. wolgegriindetes Be- 

dencken...ob zu Kriegeszeiten das Fussvolck der Reuterey vorzuziehen 

Erfurt. 1626. 

Parival, J. N. de. Abrege de I’histoire de ce siecle de fer, cent. Les miseres et 
* calamitez des derniers temps... jusques au Couronnement du Roy des Remains 
Ferd. IV. Brussels. 1658. 

Piasecius, Paul. Chronica gestorum in Europa singularium. Cracow, s. a. 

Prade, J. IjO Royer de. Histoire de pustave-Adolphe et de Charles-Gustave. 
Paris. 1663. Engl. Tr. by F. Spence. London. 1689. 
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Pufendorf, S. Dissertations sur les Alliances entre la France et la Suede. The 
Hague. 1709. 

Commontariorum de rehus Suecicis libri xxvi ab expeditione Gustaju Adolfi 

»regis in Germanium ad ahdicatiouem usque Christinifi. Utrecht. 1686. 2ndedn. 
Fh-ankfort. 1705. German version. 1688. 

Ricci, Josephus (of Brixen). De Beilis Germanicis Libri X, in quibus Bohemica, 
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Classicum Belli Sacri. Der maclitige Alarm welchen unlangst Caspar 

Scioppius.. .gemacht.... 1619. .. 

Ein griindliches u. ohupassionirtes Bedencken : Was von dess Abtrunnigen 
Hans Caspar! Scioppi blutdurstigem Buch gen. Classicum Belli Sacri zu 

halten 1619. [Especially against S.’s preface.] 

Meier, Justus. Juris Publici Qusestio Capitalis ; Siutne Protestantes Jure 
Caesareo Hajretici, et ultimo supplicio afficiendi, etc. Contra Sangni- 
narium G. Sclioppii Classicum tractatum. Strassburg. 1623. 
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Ziliolo, Alessandro. Delle istorie memorabili de Suoi Tempi Libri viii 1615-27 
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Zweyfacher Soldaten Spiegel d i Trewherziger DiscuTa...warumb in dem Zeheniahr 
teuizschen Kriege die Catholischon den Evangelischen gemeiniglich obgeJeget 
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(2) ThK EmPIRB at r.AHOB, INCLUDINO ITS BCOLESIASTIOAL AND 
' fiEOCIiAR INSTITUTIONS. 

Anatomia Societatis Jesu s. Probatio Spiritus Jesuitanun. 16-33. 

AseuiDj J. C. Telum necessitatis, paupei-tatia et impossibilitatis. [Argument in 
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Caraffa, C? , Commentaria de Germania sacra restaurata. Cologne. 1639. (Con- 
tinued to 1641.) Frankfort. 1641. 

Relatione dello stato dell’ impei-io e della Germania 1628. Ed. J. G. Muller. 
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Anleitung zur Kegierungskunst. (Latin original and German trLsIatiou 
Hrsgbii vonCbr. Irhr. vonAretm. Bamberg and Wurzburg. 1822 
Simmei-n Cosmus von, Bencht uber d. von ihm eriebten G^chlchtsm-eignisse 

’./a, >” 

■ IS”, “->• “ 

WnWeii,, Chrenjk, j., 

welcher d. 30,ahr. Kneg von Anfang bis zu Ende miterlebt hat : 

1. von Solms-Laubach und AV. Mattfaei. Giessen. 1882 ^ ^ 
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(4) Other European Countries in particui^r. 

(Khevenh filler.) Die Briefbiiclier d. Crafen Hans u. F. Chr. Khovenhiillerj 

Oesterreich. Gesandtcn am Span. Hofe. Ed. R. Schmidt. Mitth. a. d. 
German, National-Museum, viii. 

Mej^ei’, Martin. Ortellius Redivivus et Continuatus, oder Der Ungarischen Kriegs- 
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Pray, Georgius. Gabrieli.s Bethlenii Principatus Transsilvanise. Ed. et ex chartis 
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1816. Doc. 


( 6 ) Individual lives. 

Andreae, J. Val. Gustavi Adolphi Suecorum Regis Memoria. Ex J. V. A. elogiis 
redint. cur. G. F. H. Rheinwald. Berlin. 1844. 

Baader, J. Wallenstein als Student an der Univ. Altdorf. Niirnberg. 1860. 
Ciampaeus, J. Magnus Tillius Redivivus S. M. Tilii Parentalia, (Portrait.) 

1678. Munich. 1698. [Prose and verse.] 

Drummond, W. of Hawthornden. Elegy on the Death of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Works. Edinburgh. 1711. 

Dndik, P. Corrcspondenz Kaiser Ferdinand’s II u. seiner erlauchten Familie mit 
P. Martin Becanus u. P. Wilhelm lamormain, Kaiserl. Beichtvater. Vienna. 
1877. 

(Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia.) Unpublished Lettew from the Queen of Bohemia... 

to Sir Edward Nicholas. Publications of the Society of Antiquaries (xvi). 1867. 
Ferdinand II. — Von der Wahl vnd Cronung d. AUerdurchleuchtigsten, etc. Herrn 
Ferdinand, des andern, erwehlten Rohmischen Kouigs zum Kiinfftigen Keyser, 
etc. In der Chur- und Wahlstadt Frankfurt am Mayn im Monat Julii u. Augusts 
dieses 1619. Jahrs zugetrageu, etc. Frankfort. 1619. 

Frederick, El. Pal. — Beschreibung der Reiss... VoUbringung des Heyraths u. 
gliicklicher Heimfuhrung...Frederichen V, Pfaltzgraffen bey Rhein.. .u. Chur- 
fursten mit der...K6nigl. Piincessin Elisabethen.... (With engravings.) 
Heidelberg. 1613. 

Gualdo Priorato, Count G. Historia della vita d’ Alberto Valstain Duca di Fritland. 
Lyons. 1643. Latin Tr. Rostock. 1668. German Tr. by W. ik Link. 
Niirnberg. 1769. 

Historia di Christina Regina di Suezia. Rome. 1656. 

Gustavus Adolphus. — Deo O. M. Sempiternaeque Memoriae... D. Gustavi Adolphi... 
sacrum. [An im])erfect panegyrical pamphlet.] s. a. 

Konung Gustaf II Adolf, Skrifter. Ed. C. G. Styffe. Stockholm. 1861. 

Erinnerungen an Gustav Adolph. Euth. seine eigene Einleitung zur Gesch. s. 

Lebens. Ed. from the Swedish original, publ. 1769 by Bengt Bergius, by 
C. F. R. Rubs. Halle. 1800. 

Ewiges Gedachtniss [of the achievements of GusUvus Adolphus from his 

landing to his death, with a Swedish prophecy and a hymn]. Leipzig. 1634. 

* Clemens, Wenceslaus. Gustavidos libri ix. [Ej>ic in Latin hexameters.] 
Ijeyden. 1632. 

Giesebert, H. Nostrie novaeque Jerusalem immobilis columna, militans et 
triumphans orthodoxus Impjrator Gustavus Adolphus.... (Oration held 
in the University of Greifswald, Jan. 30 and 31. [1634?].) 

cnj. I, in, VI, VII, XIII, xjv. 
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Heinsias, Daniel. PaTieg-yricua, Gustavo Mag-no i5uee(iruin...Regi con- 
secratus. Leyden. 1632. 

NukraSj Elias de. Cenaiira ad Panegyricum in laudein...GustaTi Adolphi. 
London. 1628. [Unfriendly.] 

Borastus, Gregorius. Censura ad Panegyricum in laudein...Gustavi 
Adolfi, etc. a Daniele Krusio, alias Elia de Nukrois, August® 
Trinobantuin [London] evulgatum. 1628. 

Wecklierlin, G. R. Des grossen Gustav Adolfen....£benbild.... 1033. Ed. 
by C. F. R. Rubs. Halle. 1806, 

TIamiltoUj Duke of. — Burnet (Bishop). Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of 
Hamilton. 1 677. 

Joseph, le Pere. — Vie du Veritable P. J., contenant I’hist. du Card, de Richelieu. 
'Ibe Hague. 170-5. 

Kayser, A. C. Leben...J. J. Wolff von and zu Todtenvrart [Ilesse-Darmstadt 
ambassador at Peace of Westphalia]. Ratisbon. 1789. Doc. 

Loccenius, Job. Elogium Couiitis Axelii Oxenstierna. L’psala, 16.55. 

Lutzow, K. von. Bcitrag zur Charalrteristik d. Herzogs Adolf Friedrich v. Meck- 
lenburg. From the Journal of the Duke in the Grand-Ducal Archives at 
Schwerin. Jahrbucher fiir Mecklenburg. Gesch. u. Alterthumskunde. Jahrg. 
12. Schwerin. 1817. Doc. 

Pons de Castelvi, Don Fabricio. Gostavo Adolfo rey de Suecia veneedor, y vencido 
en Alemania. Madrid. 1648. 

Schehek, E. Wallensteiniana in Memorien, Briefon u. Urkunden. Mitt. d. Ver. 
fiir Gesch. d. Deutschen in Bbhmen. xin, xiv. Doc. 

Slavata, Count William. Pamety (Memoirs), 1608-19. Ed. Jire6ek. 

Spanheim, E. Me'moires sur la vie et la mort de la SJr. Princesse Juliane, Electrice 
Palatine, ne'e Priucesse d’Orauge.... Leyden. 1645. 

Turner, Sir James. Memoirs of his own Life and Times, 1632-70. Ed. J. Thomson. 
Bannatyne Club. Edinburgh. 1829. [As to A. Leslie Earl of Leven.] 

Wallenstein. — Sarasin, J. F. Conspiration de Walstein. Paris. 1863. tNot 
completed ; probably founded in part on personal information from Arnauld 
de Corbeville, French agent with WaUenstein, and other sources.] 


(6) Social interests. 

(a) Finance, agriciMwe, industry and trade. 

Avisi Parna-ssici, d. i. Absonderliche Relatlones, der Tentschen Muntz Unordnung 
pamphlet.] Anno ccnsumtionis et confusionis, 1623. 

Bedenckeu, wie man dem Munte-Wesen 
abhelffen u. eine Mohlteihle Zeit wiederumb zuwegen bringen konne. 

Gilbert, Christian, de Spaignart. Theolosrische Munta-Prage. [As to the right of 
Christian magistrates to debase the coinage.] Magdeburg 16’“’ ^ 

lA. t. th. mWof tad .Oita.) 

.. « ta b„. tata, „d “ “• S'iTSS 

Si. •“ 
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Moscherosch, J. M. Wunderliche und wahrhalftige Gesichte Philanders vonSitte- 
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Reichart, J. (of Seehausen). Ein Wahrhafftiges Gesicht a. wunderliche Geschichte 
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Wellerj E. Die Lieder des di-ei&sigjahr. Krieges nach den Originalen abgedi-uckt 
Zum ersten Male gesammelt. With an Introduction by W. Wackernagel. 
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Berlin. 1903. 

Sporschil, J. Wallenstein. Historischer Versuch. Leipzig. 1828. 

Stieve, F. Ernst von Mansfeld. (Transactions of Bav. Acad.) Munich. 1890. 

Kurfiirst Ma.ximilian I von Baiern. Festrede, 1882. Ahhandl., Vortr. 

n. Reden. Leipzig. 1900. 

Zur Geschichte Wallenstein's. Ahhandl., Vortr, n. Reden. Leipzig, 1900. 

Gustav Adolf. Vortrag, 1886. Ahhandl., Vortr. u. Reden. Leipzig. 1900. 

Wallenstein’s Uebertritt zum Katholizismus. Vortrag, 1897. Ahhandl., 

Vortr. u. Reden. Leipzig. 1900. 

Thoma, A. Bernhard von Weimar. Weimar. 1904. 

Torner, G. Hans Georg von Arnim. Leipzig. 1894. 

Trench, R. C. (Archbishop). Gustavus Adolphus. Some Social Aspects of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 'Pwo Lectures. London and Cambridge. 1866. 
Uetterodt zu Scharffenberg. Ernst Graf zu Mansfeld. Gotha. 1867. 

Villermont, Comte A. C. do. Ernest de Mansfeldt. 2vol8. Brussels. 1866-6. Doc. 

Tilly on La Guerre de trente ans. 2 vols. Paris and Tournay. 1860. 

Wallin, G. Dissertationes in de Gladio Magico Gustavi Adolphi. Upsala. 1728-9. 
Wendland, A. Elisabeth Stuart, Konigin von Bohmen. Heidelberger Jahrb. xiii. 
Weye-Eimke, A. Frhr. von. K. B. von Longeval, Graf von Buquoy. Vienna. 
1876. 

lyild, C. Johann Philippvon Schdnborn, gen. der “deutscho Salomo.” Heidelberg. 
1896. 

Wittich, K. Zur Wiirdigung H. G.’s von Amim. Neues Archiv f. Sachs. Gesch. 

XXII. 

Zwiedeneck-Sudenhorst, H. von. Haps Ulrich Fiirst von Eggenberg, Freund a. 
erster Minister K. Ferdinands II. Vienna. 1880. Doc. 

oijs. I, in, VI, vii, XIII, Jiv. 
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Many valuable biographical articles will be found in the Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographic ; among these may be specially mentioned those on Amalia of Hesse-Casselj 
by K. Bernhardi ; Christian of Anhalt, by O. von Heinemann ; H. G. von Arnim, 
by K.oG. Helbig ; Bernhard of Weimar, by K. Menzel ; Bucijuoi, by K. Landinann ; 
Charles Lewis, Elector Palatine, by K. Menzel; Christian of Brunswlck-lVolfen- 
biittel, by Spehr ; Christian William (Administrator of Magdeburg), by K. Janicke ; 
H. U. von Eggeiiberg, by F. von Krones; Elizabeth of Bohemia, by A. Kleinschmidt ; 
the Emperors Ferdinand II and III by F. Stieve ; Francis Albert of Lauenburg, Ijy 

J. O. Opel; Frederick V, Elector Palatine, by M. Ritter; Frederick .lyilliam. 
Elector of Brandenburg, by B. Erdmannsddrffer ; Count Gallas, by H. Hallwich ; 
George William, Elector of Brandenburg, by T. Hii-sch ; Hoii von Hoenegg, by 
A. Brecher; Hoik, by H. Hallwich; John George of Jagerndorf, by T. Hirsch ; 
John George I of Saxony, by J. Flathe ; Kinsky, by H. Hallwich ; Landgrave Lewis 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, by Walther ; Charles of Liechtenstein, by F. von Krones ; 
Mansfeld, by Count L. Uetterodt zu Scharfenberg ; tbe Emperor Matthias, by 
M. Ritter; Maximilian of Bavaria by F. Stieve; Marey and Montecucbli, by 
“S. Schzl.”; Landgrave Maurice of Hesse-Cassel, by M. Lenz; Pappenheim, by 

K. Wittich ; Philip Christopher, Elector of Trier, by P. Wagner; Schwarzenberg, 
by O. Meinardus ; Tilly, by K. Wittich ; Trautniannsdorf, by H. Frhr. von Eglotf- 
stein ; Trczka, by Hu Hallwich, and Wolfgang W illiam of Neuburg, by J. Breitenbach. 


(6) SoCIAI. INTERESTS. 

(a) Finance, agriculture, industry and trade. 

Bruchmuller, W. Die Folgen d. Reformation u. d. SOjahr. Krieges fur den 
Bauernstand iin dstl. Deutschland, bes. in Brandenburg u. Pommern. 
Crossen. 1807. 

Freudenberger, H. Hamburg's Streit mit Christian IV von Diinemark iiber den 
Gliickstatter Zoll, 1630-4.3. (Progr.) Hamburg. 1903. 

Gothein, E. Die doutschen Kreditverhiiltnisse u. der SOjahr. Krieg. (SammlunT 
staatswissensch. Schr.) Leipzig. 1893. 

Hanser, K. F. Deutschland nach dem dreissigjahr. Kriege. Dargest. in polit., 
materieller u. socialer Beziehung u. m. Rucks, auf d. Entwicklung d. europ. 
Staatensystems s. d. Reformation. Leipzig and Heidelberg. 1862. 

Hitzigrath, H. Die Kompagnie der Merchant-Adventurers u. d. engl. Kirchenge- 
meinde in Hamburg, 1611-35. Hamburg. 1904. 

Inama-Slernegg, K. T. von. Die volkswirthschaftlichen Folgen des dreissigjahrio-en 
Kriegs fur Deutschland, insbesondere fur Landwirthschaft, Gewerbe und Handel. 
Eine kulturgeschichtliche Untersuchung, (Raumer's Historisches Taschenl 
buch. IV. Folge. 5 Jahrg.) Leipzig. 1864. [Important.] 

Muller, J. Augsburger W aarenhandel mit Venedig u. Augsburger Handelspolitik 
im Zeitalter d. SOjahr. Krieges. (Archiv fur Kulturgesch. i.) ^ 

Opel, J. O. Deutsche Finanznoth bcira Beginn d. SOjahr. Krieges. Histor 
Zeitschr. xvi. 

Shaw, W. A. The monetary movements of 1600-21 in Holland and Germanv 
Transactions of the Royal Hist. Soc. ix. 

(/J) Education, literature, science and art. 

Ave'-Lallemant, R. Das Leben des Dr Med. Joachim Jungius aus Lubeck 0587-^ 
1657). Breslau. 1882. ' ‘ 

Barthold, F. W. Geschich lo der frnchtbringenden Gesellschaften Berlin 1848 

Biedermann, K. Deutsclilauds trubste Zeit, oder Der SOjahr. Kries in seine,', 
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Hunger, C. Matthias Beruegger. Ein Bild a. d. geistigen Leben Strassburgs z. Z. 

d. dreissigjahr. Krieges. Strassburg. 1893. 

Fischev, K. Dio Schickaale der Universitat Ileidelbei-g. Heidelberg. 1903. 
(Jungius.) Ave'-Lallemant, R. C. B. Des Dr Joachim Jungius...BriefH'echs$l mil 
aeinen Schiilern u. Freiinden. Ein Beitrag zur Kenntniss des grossen Jungius 
u. d. wissenschaftL wie socialeii Zustaude z. Z. d. dreissigjahr. Krieges. Lubeck. 
1863. 

Krickeberg, K. Joh. Michaelius, ein Dichter d. 30jkhr. Krieges. (Diss.) Gottin- 
gen. 1847. 

Panlssen, F. Geschichte des gelehrten Unterrichts auf den deutschen Schulen nnd 
Universitaten. Leipzig. 1885. 

Stobbe, O. Hermann Conring, der Begrunder d. deutschen Rechtsgeschichte. 
Berlin. 1870. 

(y) Religious life, etc. 

Dowdin^, W. E. German Theolo^ during the Thirty Years’ War: the Life and 
Correspondence of George Calixtus. Oxford. 18G3. 

Krabbe, O. Aus d. kirchl. u. wissenschaftL Leben Rostock’s. Zur Gesch. Wallen- 
stein’s u. d. 30jahr. Krieges. Berlin. 1863. 

Martensen, H. Lassen. Jacob Boehme: his life and teaching. Tr. from the 
Danish by T. R. Evans. London. 1885. • 

Schneider, C., Lieut. Der allgemeine n. d. Krieger-Aberglaube im 16., 17., u- 
18. Jahrh. Vienna. I860. , 

Werner, C. Geschichte der kathol. Theologie seit d. Trienter Concil. (Geschichte 
der Wissensohaften in Deutschland, Neuere Zeit., vol. vi.) Munich. 1866. 

(8) Miscellaneous. 

(? Defoe, Daniel.) Memoirs of a Cavalier; or A Military Journal of the IVars in 
Germany, and the Wars in England, from the year 1632 to the year 1648. 
[The author professes to have served under G. A. till his death.] London. 1720. 
Freytag, G. Aus dem Jahrhundert des grossen Krieges. (Bilder aus der deutschen 
Vergangenheit.) Leipzig. 1367. 

Vogt, N. Gustav Adolph Konig in Schweden. (Als Nachtr. zur eui-op. Republik.) 
Frankfort and Mainz. 1790. [Dialogues.] 

Droysen, G. Allg. Historischer Hand-Atlas, mit erlauterndem Text. Bielefeld. 
1886. 

Rothert, E. Karten u. Skizzen a. d. Allgem. Gesch. d. neueren Zeit (1517-1789). 
Diisseldorf. 1900. 

Spruner, C. von. Hand-Atlas fiir d. Gesch. d. Mittelalters u. d. neueren Zeit. 
Srd edn., by T. Menke. Gotha. 1880. 

Voigtel, T. G., and Cohn, A. Stammtafeln der Gesch. der europ. Staaten von 
T. G. V. Neu herausg. von A. C. Vol. i. Die deutschen Staaten und die 
Niederlande. Brunswick. 1871. 


II. The Bohemian Insurrection and War, including other contemporary 
movements in the dominions of the House of Austria, and their 
consequences. (1618-21 and post.) 

’ A. ORIGINAL DOCUMEN'rS. 

Augsburg. — Der Herrn Rathsverwandten Augspurgischer Confession in Augspurg 
intitulierte Gehorsame Erklarung u. unverdienstlicbe Bitt. [With the Em- 
peror’s declaration on homage beii\j done by the A. Town Council.] 29 Sept. 
1619. Augsburg. 1631. 
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Maxmilian 1. — Copia underschiedl. Schreibea [from the Elector of Saxony and 
Duke of Bavaria to the King of Bohemia, and the Estates of Bohemia and 
Incorporated Lands, as to the exccation committed to them]. 1620. • 

Mujilhausen, Convention at. — Copia [of three letters from the Electors and Princes 
assembled at Miihlliausen to the Elector Palatine, and the Bohemian and 
Hungarian Estates]. 1620. 

Niirnberg, Corresponding Assembly at. — Legation vnd VVerbnng welche die Cor- 
respondierenden Vnierten Stande auss Niimberg durch ein ansehnliche 
Gesandtschafft bey Hertzog Maximilian in Bayern, etc. d. J]; 1619 zu 

Munchen...augebracht. [AVith the Duke’s answer, their reply, and his final 
declaration.] s. 1. 1620. 

Proposition [of the Imperial Ambassador to the Corresponding Estates, 

4 Dec. 1619 at Niimberg, and their reply]. 

Saxony. — Copia Chur Sachsens dem Pfaltzischen Gesandten Georg Friderichen 
Grafen zu Hohenloe gegebener Resolution, 11 Jan. 1621. Augsbuig;. 1621. 
[Saxony dissociates herself from the Palatine proceedings.] 

Copia des.. .Johan Georg Churfiirsten zu Sachsen... Schreiben an R. Kayseri. 

Mayestat wegen Sperrung der Lutherischen Kirchen im Kdnigreich Biiheirab. 
[Vt'ith the Imperial answer, promising toleration of the Lutheran religion.] 
1623. 


Copia [of Saxon resolution communicated to the Palatine Ambassador, Count 

Georgd Frederick xif Hohenlohe]. Repr. Augsburg. 1621. [Admonition to 
cease hostilities.] 

Erklarung, 25 Jan. 1620; [presented to Duke John Ernest the Younger of 

Saxony, Julich, Cleves and Berg by four Wittenberg Theologians on the 
question:] Ob ein Lutherischer Stand R. K. May. assistentz zu leisten 
bedencken tragen soUo, wenn von derselben die Lutherischen bekrieget werden 
solten ? AVittenberg. 1620. 

Gnadigste Antwort [of the Elector of Saxony to the Bohemian Ambassadors, 

4 September, promising to attempt nothiug again.st Bohemia and the Incor- 
porated Lands, and not to support the Pope and Spain]. 1620. 

Trewhertzige AYarnung an alle Lutherische Christen in Bohmen, .Mahren, 

Schlesien u. audern Landen [not to adopt Calvinism]. Gestellet durch die 
Theologische Facultet in Wittenberg. Wittenberg. 1621. 

Vier beautwortliche Schreiben [from the Elector John Geoige to the Ernestine 

and Brunswick Dukes and Landgrave Maurice of Hesse, giving his view of the 
Bohemian troubles]. 1620. 

Silesia.—Copia eines Schreibens so der Churfurst zu Sachsen, etc. an die zu Bresslau 
versambleten Fursten u. Stande inn Schlesien gethan...It6m Copia des Mandats 
welches d. Kays. Mayest. zu erleichterung der Beschwernussen u. Kriegsteuer im 
Ei-tzhertzogthumb Oesterreich unter der Ens unlangst haben publiciren lassen. 
1621. 

Extract dess Schlesischen Furstentags Beschluss [grant of contributions]. 

[With Bethlen Gabor’s letter to the Hungarian Estates.] 1621. 

Mandat so der Churfurst von Sachsen an die Fursten 

Nider-Schlesien abgehen lassen, 1621. 

Schlesischen Huldigungs- und Fiirsten-Tags Schluss. 

resolution and articles of Silesian Estates, and royal 
March. 1620. 

Schlesischer Zustand, d. i. Acta u. Schriften, so nach d. Bohm. Niderlag 
rSlb iSr'"" Potentaten abgegangen 

Warhaffter u grundtiicher Bericbi, welcher gestalt die Stande in Ober- 

nnd Nieder-Schlesien s. d. 18 Feb. a. 1621 mit ihrer Churf. Gnaden zu Sachsen 


u. Stand in Ober- u. 

[Royal proposition. 
Letter of Majesty.] 
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als R. K. Mayest....Commi89ario einem Friedens Accord getroffen. AugsbArg. 
1621. [Submission of Silesian Estates to P’erdinand’s government.] 

Styria, Carinthia and Camiola. — Rcligions-Gravainina der dreyen Landen Steyei’j 
Kamdten u. Cran. (Appended to:) Oeifentliche bezeugung u. warbaffte erz()il- 

ung: auss was fiir Unsachen jiingst etliche Compagnien v. d Bayrischen Volck 

sicb auss dem Stift Aichstatt wider zuruck begeben 1620. 

Tadra^ F.— Zur Kaiserwahl 1619. (Actenstiicke des Sachs. Hauptstaatsarchivs zu 
Dresden.) Vienna. 1878. 

Ulm, Compact of. — Copiad. Friedens Punckten zw. den JEvangelischen u. Catholischen 
Unirtdn'zu Ulm. 3 Jul. 1620. 

Accord zw. der... in Bayern... vereinigten Chur-Fiirsten u. Stand... so dann... 

MarggrafF Joachim Ernsts zu Brandenburg fiir sicb u. im Namen dero 
mitunirten Chur-Fiirsten u. Stand.. .d. 23 Junii...l620...in dess beyl. Reichs 
Stadt lUm getroffen s. 1. 1620. 

Union, the Evangelical. — Antwort u. Resolution [of the King of Bohemia and other 
Protoetant Estates at Niirnberg to the Imperial proposition]. 1620. 

— — Hochwichtiges Anbringen [of the Corresponding Princes of the Union to 
Duke Maximilian ; with his reply, etc.]. 1620. 


B. CONTEMPORARY, OB NEARLY CONTEMPORARY, 
NARRATIVES AND COMMENTSf 

(1) Bohemia. 

Acta Bohemica, d. i. Warhaffte u. eigentliche Beschreibung aller filrnemhben.. 
Historien...welche sich im Konigr. Bohmen vom Anfang. ..Mart. 1618.... 
zugetragen. Parts i-iii. (To the taking of Prague, Nov. 20, 1620.) 1621. 
Aurelii, Lodovico. Della ribellione de’ Boemi contra Matthia e Ferdinando Impp. 
Milan. 1626. 

Bayerischer Feldzug [in Austria and Bohemia 1620 ; with news as to Mansfeld’s 
action ; the Saxon agreement with the Silesian estates, and Spinola’s with the 
Union]. 1621. Doc. 

Bohemian Persecution, History of the, from. ..894 to. ..1632. (By N. N. N., an 
exile.) London. 16.50. German transl. by T. Eisner, s. t. Martyrologium 

Bohemicum, oder die Bohmische Verfolgungs-Gescbichte 894-1632 Berlin. 

1766. 

Bucquoi. — “ Peregi’inus, Constantins.” Relatio Itineris Quadrimestris. Buquoi. 
Bruges. 1621. 

Rauchenstein, Berthold von. Constantins Peregrinus Castigatus; sen Relatio 
Itineris Quadrimestris Buquoi. [Deprecates exce.ssive praise of Bucquoi, 
and exalts Maximilian of Bavaria.] Bruges. 1621. 

Warhafftige Relation der Gliick und Frewdenreichen vom. . .Grafen Bucquoy. . . 

12 April 1620.. .bei Egenburg u. Sitzendorff erhaltenen Victori. Repr. 
Augsburg. 1620. 

Christian II (the younger) of Anhalt. Tagebuoh, 1620. Hrsgbn. v. J. Chr. Frhr. 

von Aretin ; revised by G. Krause. Leipzig. 1868. 

Dampierre. — Aigentlicher u. Kurtzer Berichl auf Conte de Dampiro’s [successful 
surprise of Mansfeld troops during the general’s absence]. Repr. Augsburg. 
’1620. 

Elvert, C. D’. Die Bestrafung d. Bohm. Rebellion, insbes. d. Korrespoudenz 
Ferdinand’s II m. d. Fiirsten Lichtenstein. Briinn. 1868. 

Gindely, A. Die Berichte iiber d. Schlacht auf dem weissen Berge bei Prag 
zusammengestellt. Vienna. 1877. ^ 


0. M. H. IV. CHS. I, in, VIj^VII, IIII, IIV. 
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Hisioire ^en^rale de la Rebellion de Boheme. Paris. 1623. 

[LabemiSj Johannes.] '‘Candidua Eblanus.” De prselio Pragensi Prasraeqne dedi- 
tione... Prague, s. a. , 

Lelgne, the. — Kriegstagebiieher a. d. ligistischen Hauptquartier 1620. [Contains 
* MandE J.> Diariuni rerum in hello catholicae unionis a...lVlaxin\iliano gestarum, 
and other diarieSj with P. Pietro della Madre di Deo (Annibale Angelico)’s 
Historia piu vera della Ribellione e del Riacquisto del Kogno di Bohemia a. 
1620.] Mitg. V. S. Riezler. (Abh. d. bayr. Akad.) Munich. 1903. 

Lnndorp, M. C. Mercurius Austro-Bohemo-Germanicus; h. e. rerum memorabilium 
inter Ferd. II et Frederic.. ..Bohemias electum regem totoque orbe terrarmn 
gest. Annus primus. Frankfort. 1620. Annus secundus. ib. 1621. 

Mircus, Aubertus. De BeUo Bohemico Ferdinandi II...Commentarius. 2 parts. 
New edn. Cologne. 1622. [Catholic.] 

PilseOj capture ofj by Mansfeld. — Grundliche Relation Wie es bey Eroberung der 
Stat Pilsen in Bdhaimb...ll (21) Nov. 1618...zugangen. [With thanksgiving 
sermon by J. J. Heylmann^ chaplain in Mansfeld’s army.] Prague. '^1618. 

PrachatitZj battle of. — Kurtze u. wahrhaffte Ei-zehlung von der Sigreichen Schlacht 
u. herrlichen Victor! welche...Graf von Buquoy d. 10 Junij wider d. vermainten 
Grafen von Manssfeldl in Boheim nicht weit von Prachatitz erhalten. [Tr. 
from the L%tin narrative of an eye-witness.] Ingolstadt. 1619. 

Pragerische Execution. [Account of execution of the Directors and others at 
Prague, June, 1621. With D. Lippach’s Protestant Thanksgiving.] 1621. 

Helatio iiuperi itineris proscriptorum Jesuitarum ox Kegnis Bohemim et Ungarias.... 
Prague. 1619. [Sympathetic.] 

Richter, J. D. W. Des Bohmen-Aufruhrs oder des dreissigjahr. Krieges Ursachen 
u. Begiun. Erfurt. 1644. 

White Hill, Battle of the. — Wahre u. eygentliehe Erzehlung dess HaupttrelTens... 
hey Prag auff dem Weisenherg, 8 Nov. 1620. [From a letter from Prague of 
Nov. 11.] 1620. 

IVarhaffter Bericht dess grossen Haupttreffens u. blutigen Siegs welches 

8 Nov. 1620....Hertzog Maximilian inn Bayern, mit Einnemmung d. Stadt 
Prag mit der gantzen Bbhmischen Armada vorgangen. s. 1. 1620. 

Copey eines Sendtschreiben von einem in. ..Maximilians Hoflager Hochansehn- 

lichen...Herm, datiert auf dem Ratschin zu Prag, 10 Nov. 1620. [Account 
of the battle.] Ingolstadt. 


Antwort auff die Frage ob der jetzige Kayser in der strittigen Bohemischen Sachen 
Richter seyn konne. [Negative.] With two letters by Margrave Joachim 
Ernst and Spinola. 1620. 

Apologie, ou Declaration des raisons pour lesquelles les trois Estate de Bolicme rab 
utrdque ont este' contraints de prendre les armes. [With an extract from 
G. Scioppius’ Classicum Belli Sacri.] Tr. into French by S. W. 1619. 

Bohemia. — Johannis Zisks von Kelch, General Oberstens der Evangelischen in 
Bdhmen Mandat u. Vermahnung... (Tr. from the Bohemian.) 1620. [Anti- 
Romanist.] 

Kurtzer Bericht u. Ableinung der Beschwerden [of the Evangelical Estates in 

Bohemia; with remonstrance of Estates of Upper Austria and Imperial ansvrerl 
1618. ^ 


Dereu zu Pr^ im Konigl. Schloss verstrickten 16 Directoren bettendc.s 

Vater unser. 1621. [Uoggerei.j 

Bohemischer mit Niderlandischem Him gefUllter Wunder- u. Streitkopff raffainst 

the Bohemian Protestation presented at Frankfort]. 1619 r •••i b 

Boheminm Catharcticum, oder Bohmiscb Purgierpulver. 1620 Doc fin the 
interests of the establishment of Frederick’s power.] ' ^ 

Bohmische Biebcl oder Scbaw Spiegel... auss heiliger Schrift... Praffue 1619 
[Patriotic and loyal proverbial philosophy.] • ^ ■ 
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Oalvinischer Mutwill. [In reply to a tract published] unter dem Titul eines "behe- 
mischen mit Niderlendischem Him gefiilten StreitkopfFes oder Behemischen 
Wujiderhiras. Augsbm-g. 1020. [On the election to the Bohemian Crown, 
in the interest of Ferdinand II.] ^ 

Consideratio Causarnm hujus belli quod a. 1018 in Bohemia. ..e.\ortum. “In luber- 
tate.” 1G47. [Long-drawn effort of a Bohemian exile against Lundorp.] 

Ferdinand II. — Deductio, d. i. notwendige Aus.sfuhrnng...deren Ursachen u. Moti- 
ven warumb K. Ferdinand II nach todtlichem Abgang...K. Matthiae des 
Regiments im Kgch. Boheim, u. dess, incorpor. Landern verlustigt. ...1620. 
Doc.* Tin Frederick’s interest.] 

Bin denckwiirdig. Modell der Kayseri. Hof-Process, d. i. Glaubwurdiger 

Abtruck etl. Kayseri, u. anderen Schrifften 1620. [Against the Emperor’s 

proceedings.] 

Der Bohmisclie Soldat...l620. [Patriotic tract against Ferdinand IPs kingship 

in Bohemia.] 

Biiplanatio huius pictur® auferibilitatem Ferdinandi II et Austriac® domus 

eclipsim refutans. Prague. 1621. [With allegorical picture.] 

Panegyricus ob victoriam Bohemicam...Ferdinando II dictus a D. M. R. I. T. 

P. E. M. Ingolstadt. 1621. 

Frederick V. — Comes Palatinus Palans sine Comite. [Latin verse J 

Epistol® Friderici antehac Electoris nunc Exulis. [Imitations of the Heroic 

Epistles.] 1021. 

Rathschlag u. Bedoncken [to the Elector Palatine by a Trewer Patriot]. 

Prague. 1621. [Bidding him give way.] 

Friedenberg, H. C., Freiherr von. Ein kurtze u. trewhertzige Vennahnung an alle... 
Potentaten,..[how to maintain their authority amidst the troubles of the present 
war]. (Tr. from the Latin.) “Bohemia.” 1620. 

Freidenreich, Urban. Panegyricus Maximiliano Boiorum duce... dictus [after the 
Bohemian IFar]. 2nd edn. Munich. 1620. 

Hieblo, J. Pfaffanalia Oder Bapst mit dem Degen. “Warpurg.” 1620. 

Jacobmus, Jacob. Id«a mutationum Bohemo-Evangelicarum Ecclesiarum.... 
Amsterdam. 1624. 

Jesuits in Bohemia. — Apologia pro Societate Jesu ex Bohemi® regno... immerito 
proscripta...Jan. 9, 1618. Vienna. 1618. 

Charitas Vulpina Patrum Societatis, etc.... 1619. 

Maximilian of Bavaria. — Ein sonderbare Missiv oder Denckwiirdiges Schreiben 
an...H. Maximilian [von] Christoph von Ungei-sdorff, intercipirt durcb G. O. 
1620. [The letter of U. advocates peace with Lutheran support.] 

Nagel, P. Cursus Quinquenalis Mundi. Wundergeheime Offenbarung [of the 
truths to be expected in the next years]. Hallo. 1620. 

Poland. — Siebentzig wichtige Motiven [against Poland’s resisting Bohemia and her 
confederates. With protest against French intervention, and Gravamina 
Religionis of the estates of Styria, Carinthia and Carniola]. 1620. 

Post-Reutter [to Pope Paul V]. Eiu sehr schoner aussfuhrlicher Discurs [urging 
the Catholics to refrain from using force against Bohemia and the Incorporated 
Lands]. 1620. 

Rachel Pracheiisis, Pragam ablata 1620. Prague. [Verse j against Buquoy.] 

(Roerig, Johann von.) Variorum discursuum Bohemicorum Nervus...Newumbge- 
go3Seue...Hussitenglocck...durch H. Johann Hussen redivivum geuaudt Martyr. 

^Prague. 1619. [A series of 13 pamphlets (mostly extant) under the same 
pseudonym, entitled Nei-vi Continuatio, of which Joh. Roerig was either author 
or editor, appeared at Prague 1619-20.] 

Saxony. — Kurtzer warhaiftiger Bericht von einer Chartee....Warnungan alle Stande 
des Churfiirsteuthumbs zu Sachsen in den Bdhmischen Krieg sich nicht einzu- 
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ihiaohen... [against the desifnifi of Hoe von Hoenegg]. {BiU. of Calyinift 
pubiieiitions against H. von 11.) Hanau. 1621. , a • 

Saxony.— Mylius, Johannes. Viel uud langstgewttnschter griindlieherivahrljafftiger 
•’Bericlit ob....dct CUuvf. Sicha. Oberhoffprediger Herr Dr Hoe mit der 
"Bohmisehen .Sach....zu tliun gehabt... Leipzig. 16Z0. [For Hoe, againii 
Calvinists.] 

(Scioppius, Caspar.) “Beatus Modestinna.” Examcn der Reeepten u. Med.ca- 
menten so etl. poiit. medici vor d. bohmische Kranckheit oder Fieber geordnet 

Spanuish" Mu cken-I'ulver... [against Spaniaris and their allies, esp. tl!e^ Jesuits], 

1020. 

'I'anuer, A. S. J. Amuletum Castrense, a. Antidotnm adv. pemitiosos calumniarum 
afflatus, tristesque bclloriim motus, ex Boemico tumultu enatos. Ingolstadt. 
1620. [Defence of the Jesuits.] 

Treuhertziger Wolgemeintar Discora ob bey denen au=3 der Bolim. Unruhe e' 'stan- 
denen extremileten [no remedy exists]. 1620, > 

Trinum vel Omne Trinum perfectum. i Pretiosa. ii Glorioaa. in Pondei a. 
Prague. 1619. [Aiguments for acceptance of Bohemian Crown by the Elec, r 
Palatine.] 

Wohlgegruudete, Antwort u. Widcrlegtmg zweyer Jesnwitiscben Fragen...ob der 
Bohmische Krieg vor ein Religion- oder Region Krieg sey. [With copie of letter 
of Protestant Princes on Papal persecutions, etc.] 1620. 

WoldenokwuL'dige Weissagung oder Propheceyung von den jetzigen LanSrten...[esp. 
of 1C19 and the following four years], 1619. 

Wolkan, R. Deutsche Lieder auf den Winterkonig. Bibl. deutacher Schriftsteller 
a. Bohmen. Prague. 1699. 

Wolmeinende Erinnerung fiber den jeteigen erbarmlichen Znstand in Teatschen 
und benachbarten Landern...Geschrieb6n in Valle desideriorum, im vierdten 
Jahr uaoh wider einfiihruug derGei8tUcben...in.,.B5heiia... s. a. fAgainsttie 
persecution of the Protestants in Bohemia and the Incorporated Lands.] 

(2) The CoNTEnEttATED Lajids; and Hukbaby. 

Jagerndnrff, Margiave of, and Bethlen Gabor.— Kurtze vnd griindtliche Xewe 
Zeitung welcher inassen sich der Marggraff von Jagerndorff der Statt vnd 
Bistumbs Neyss, auch der Statt vnd Furstcntfaumbs Troppaw neulich bemachtiget. 
[With an account of other proceedings of the Margrave, and of Bethlen Gabor’s 
attempt to lake Presshurg.] 1621. 

Balasfi, T. Apologia pro clero et aiiis Catholicis Hungarise, s. Refutatio libelli cni 
titulus Querela Hungaria. Vienna. 1620. 

Baumann, F. Schlesisciier Lands Manm 1621. [IVarning against adhering to 
the cause of Frederick and the Bohemian Insurrection,] 

Bautzen,— Grundliche nnd warhafftige Beschreibung me die Stadt Budissin...von 
demSchlesisohenKtieg9volckOccupirt...wordeD. Breslau. 1621. 

Bethlen Gabor.— Dcs Turckiscben Kaysers Hulff dem Furstcn inn Siebenbiirgen 
Betblebom Gabor... versprochen. Doc. Pressburg. 1620. 

Ferdinand II.— fi. K. Mayest, Ferdinandi H...aii einen des H. R. Reiohs Geistl. 
Fiirsten abgegangenes trewhertziges Wamungsschreiben [as to an intercepted 
letter from Bethlen Gabor about an intended Turkish invasion], 1621 . 

Hungary.— Pals® Originis motuum Hungaricorum succincta refutatio. Augsburg. 
1620. [Defence of the House of Austria against having given up 60 villages 
to the Turks, etc.] ” 

Ungerischer Rehellions Brunn, [rr. from the Utin.) Augsburg, 1620. 

[Defends Emperor against charge of having provoked the Hungarian trouhlee.] 
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Wezelinus-Lotiborenus, Jacobus. Unio Bohemica, s. Confederatio inter Return 
Bohemiae et vicinas provincias Moraviam, Silesiam, Lusatiara... Prague. [Latin 
verse.] 


(3) The Austrian Duchies, etc. 

Erste der auffriiriscben Baiiren im Landlein ob der Enns rermeynte beschiitzung. 
[Account of attempted self-organisation of the peasants.] Frankfort. 1626. 

Hochbetrubte newe Zeitungen [of terrible wonders in Franconia and capture of Upper 
Austria and Linz by the Duke of Bavaria]. 1620. 

(Maximilian of Bavaria.) Expeditiouis in utramque Austriam et Bohemiam Ephe- 
nieris. [In praise of Maximilian.] Munich. 16-52. 

Ober und nider Enseidsch «ie auch Bohemisch Journal. Kurtze u. warhaffte 
Beschreibung [of events in Austria and Bohemia after compact of Ulm]. 
Munich. 1621. 

Oesterrejchische auff dem Hollendischen schlag angestimbte WunderTi'ommel. 
Vienna. 1620. [.-kccouut of the proceedings in Upper and Lower Austria after 
the death of Matthias. Dispute aa to homage.] 

Austrian Peasants’ IFar. — Apologetische Interims-Relation wegen der niigst 
fiirgangenen Kays. Religions Reformation im Ertzhertzogthumb Oesterreich ob 
der Ennss. Vienna. 1626. 

Discurs uber dero Frag : ob den beyden Cont’ d’ Bucquoi u. 5'ampiero d. verwahrung 
d. Statt M'ien ohne bedencken zu vertrawen sey oder nicht. 1620. 

Geweseneu Bischoff u. Cardinal Clesels Garauss. 1620. [ScurrOous squib against 
Klesl and the Jesuits.] 

Rathliches Bedenken eines vornemen Oesterreichischen Freyherrn ob der Ens [as to 
reconciling the troubles in Bohemia and the adjoining lands with the advantage 
of the House of Austria]. 1619. 

Wunderbare heimliohe Offenbahrung und Colloquium [between allegorical abstrac- 
tions as to the condition of things in Austria]. 1620. 


C. LATER IVORKS, 

(1) Bohemia. 

Bilek, •T. Das nordwestl. Bdhmen u. d. Aufstand im J. 1618. Mitth. d. Ver. fiir 
Gesch. d. Deutschen in Bohmen, xxiv, xxvii, xxviii. 

Bisselius, J. S. J. Leo Galeatus a. 1620, hoc est: Maximiliani, Bar. Ducis, 
expeditio, pugna, victoria Pragensis. Amberg. 1678. Another edition. 1727. 
Brendel, R. Die Schlacht am weissen Berg© bei Prag. Eine Quellenuntersuchung. 
Halle. 1875. 

D’Elveit, C. Die Bestrafung der Bdhm. Rebellion, insb. die Correspondenz Ferdi- 
nands II mit dem Fiirsten Liechtenstein. Briinn. 1868. 

Koeler, J. D. Fiidericus V...assertans regnura Bohemiie. (With engraving of 
coins.) (A. Diss.) Altorf. 1716. 

Krebs, J. Beitrage zur Gesch. d. Bohm. Aufstandes von 1618. Mitth. d. Ver fiir 
Gesch. d. Deutschen in Bdhmen, xxvi. 

— — C'bri.stian von Anhalt u. d. Kurpfalzischo Politik am Beginn d. dreissigjahr. 
Krieges (May-October, 1618). Leipzig. 1872. 

Die Schlacht am weissen Berge bei Prag. (With plan.) Breslau. 1879. 

Muller, K. A. Fiiuf Bucher vom Bohmischen Kriege, 1618-21 ; nach handschrift. 
Quellen d. K. Sachs. Haupt-Staats-Archivs. (Forschungen auf dem Gebiet 
der neueren Gesch. iii.) Dresden and Leipzig. 1841. 

CHS.^ I, III, VI, VII, XIII, xiy. 
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BaMenbecICj C. Les Beiges eu Boheme ou Campagnes et ne'gociationa de Buqnoy. 
Brussels. 1850. 

Benss, B. Graf Ernst von Mansfeld im Bohm. Kriege 1618-21. (With Appendix 
^ on sources, and a plan of Pilsen.) Brunswick. 1865. 

— ~ La Destruction du Protestantisme en Boheme. New edn. Strassbnrg and 
Paris. 1808. liiU. 

Ritter, M. Die Pfalziscbe Politik n. d. bohm. Konigawabl. Hist. Zeitschr, i.xxix. 

Schulze, J. Die Kursaohs. Politik u. d. bohmiscbe Aufstand, 1619-20. Bonn. 1904. 

Tadra, F. Zur Kaiserwahl 1619. Doc. (from the Saxon Archives). Vienna. 1878. 
[.is to Saxon policy towards Ferdinand II and the Bohemian Insurr'feclion.] 

Tumbiilt, 6. Die Kaherl. Sendung d. Grafen Jakob Ludwig zn Fiirstenberg an 
Efst Friedr, V v. d. Pfalz, 1619. Zeitschr. f. d. Gesch. d. Oberrheins. N. a. 
XIX, I. 1901. 

(2) Tni; Co.vPEnnn.vTEO Lanus; aud Hunoahv. 

Augyal, D. Geschichte der politischen Beziehungen Siebenburgens zu Singland. 
Oesterreicb.-Ungar. Revue, xx.vu. Budapest. 1906. [Illustrates relations 
with Bethlen Gabov.] 

D'Eivert, C. Verlauf d. Rebellion u. d. SOjahr. Krieges in Mabven. Gegenrefor- 
mation in M^hren u. Oesterr. Scblesien. Umgestaltung d. Staatl. Verbdltnisse 
Mahrens. Scltr. d. histor. Sekt. d, mahr. Ges. ixx. 

Kuothei &• Der Antimil der Oberlausitz an den Anhingea dot SOjahr. Krieges, 
1618-28. Dresden. 1800. 

Kurz, P. Versuch einer Geschichte des Bauernkrioges in Oherosterreich unter 
Aiifuhrung des Stephan Padinger n. Achatz WiUinger. Linz. 1840. 

Pfeiffer, J. Das Verhaltniss der Oberlausitz zur Krone Bohmens. Nenes Lausitz- 
’sches Magazin, vol. i. [As to compact concerning transfer and return between 
Ferdinand II and Sa.xoiiy.] 

Stamm, A. Der erste I'eldzug d. Gabriel Bethlen.. .gegen Kaiser Ferdinand II.., 
bis zum Waffonstillstand von Pressburg 1619. (Diss.) Jena. 1894. 

Wiese, H. von. Die Belagerung von Glatz im J. 1622. [Gallant stand of 
Margrave John George of Jagemdorf.] Zeitschr, d. Vereins fiir Gesch. u. 
Alterlli. Schlesieus, xiii. 

(8) The Ausibiam Docbjes, etc. 

Gindely, A. Die Gegenreformation u. d. Aufstand in Oherosterreich im J. 1626. 
(Trau-sactions of the Vienna Academy.) Vienna. 1889. 

Promber, .V. Stephan Fadinger der Bauemfiihrer. Linz. 1877. 

Stieve, A, Der Oberdsterreichische BauernaufsUnd d. J. 1626. '2vola. Munich, 
1891. (2nd edn, partly posthumous, in course of publication. Linz. 1904 etc ) 

Zwiedeneck-Siidenliorst, H. von. Furst CJiristian d, Andere von Anhalt u. 'seine 
Beziehungen zu Innerdsterreich. Graz. 1874. 


Ul. 


llie PaMmate IVar. (1621-3.) 


A. ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 

.tschaffenburg, Treaty of.-Glaubwurdige Abschrifft des Aschaffenburgischen Ver- 
trags betvr^n the Emperor and Strassbnrg, Nuraberg, Ulm and other Imperial 
townsj. 1623. Doc. ^ » 

“'*srhrriber'”S2L abgangenes 

Copia Literaruin a...Georgio Chezio de Kyma interceutarum et a Gehriele 

Bethlen ad Prmcipem Tartaricnm sciijptarum, 1 April 1621. Augsburg. 
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Bethlen Gabor. — D, R. Kayseri. Maj. Edictal-Cassation d. unbillichen u...wichtigen 
Wabl Gabriel Bethleens zum Konig in Ungam [with copy of a letter from 
Mansfeld to B. G.]. 1621. 

Frederick V. — Copia Kayseri. Aaohts Erkliirung wider Pfaltzgraff Friederich Cl.lir- 
fiirst. IFie auch : Wider Hauns Georgen den Eltern, Marggraffen zu Bvancieti- 
burg, Christian Fiirsten von Anhalt, und Georg Friderichen Graffen zu Hobenloe. 
Vienna. 1621. Reprinted, Augsburg. 1621. 

Ueductio Nullitatuin [proving the invalidity of the declaration of the Ban 

against Frederick]. 1621. 

and MSnsfeld. — Copey eines Schreibens welclis...Friderich Konig in Boheim... 

an etliche hohe Potentaten u. Fiirsten d. Reichs auss Gravenhaag abgeben 
lessen. Also: Verwahrungs Scbrifft so Graf E. zu Mansfeld dem Dom Capitel 
...zu Bamberg... zugeschickt. 1621. 

Heidelberg Palatina. — Instruktion fiir die Verbringung d. Palatine nach Rom. 
Beil, zur Allg. Zeitung, No. 96. Munich. 1901. 

Hesse-Dift-mstadt. — Relation, Tractation u. Schreiben zwischen...Ludvvigen Land- 
graven zu Hessen... Christian Hertzogenzu Braunschweig und Liiiienburg postul. 
Bischoffen zu Halberstadt..,u...Morit 2 en Landgraven zu Hessen uber die in dem 
Fiirstenthumb Hessen erregte Kriegsunruhe. 1622. 

Jiilich. — Copia der Conditionen, etc. mit welchen die Statt vnd Vestung Gulich 
ubergeben worden an. ..Marquis Spinola...und darauf erfoJgter l ollerziehung. . . 
3 Febr. 1622, Augsburg. 1622. . . 

Palatinate Estates. — Der Fiirstl. Durchl. Hertzog Maximilian 1 in Bayern, etc. 
Intimation u. getrewe Warnuug an die sambtlichen St!inde...der Obern Pfaltz, 
wegen dero Anzug wider Ernst von Manssfeldt. 1621. 

Ratisbon Kurfiirstentag. — Acta u. Handlung dess Chur- und Furstlichen Convents 
zu Regenspurg 1622 u. 1623 celebrirt. [Resolutions, etc. of the Diet; with 
Appendix of the whole action of the Electoral Bavarian Investiture. Date 
Ulegible.] 

Acta u. Handlung dess Chur- u. Fiirstl. Convents zu Regenspurg 1622 u. 

1623 celebrirt. 1623. 

Spinola. — Abschied d. Rdm. Keys Mayest. zwischen...Ambrosio Spinola... General 

liber d. K. M. Kriegsheer in der Pfaltz.. .u....Moritzen Landgraffeu zu Hessen 
...in.. .Bingen. ..6 April. 1621. 

Imperial Abschied [agreed to between Spinola and Landgrave Maurice of 

Hesse. AVith Imperial Decree published by Card. Dietrichstein, reinstating the 
Jesuits in Moravia]. Niiraberg. 1621. 

Vertrags Artikel between... Spinola and the Union. Tr. from the Latin. 

Niirnberg. 1621. 

Vertrags Articul,..zwischen Herm Marquis Spinola.. .vnd Hei-rn Joachim 

Ernsten Marggraffens zu Brandenburg d. Evaugelischen Union General Feld- 
Obristeu vnd Herrn Johann Friedrich Hertzog. zu M^urtemberg...tractirt vnd 
beschlossea.... (Tr. from the Latin.) Augsburg. 1621. 

B. COiNTEMPORARY, OR NEARLY CONTEMPORARY, 
NARRATIVES AND COMMENTS. 

(1) The AVab. 

Heidelberg, siege of. — Kurze u. doch griindtliche Verantwortung d. Chur- u. 
Residenz-Stadt Heidelberg wider die....Historische Relation. ..entgegengesetzt 
durch P. P. an den Stadt-Rath zu Heidelberg. (1623 ?) [Against the following :] 

Relatio Historica posthuma Obsidionis Heidelbergensis, d. i. AVahrhafftige 

Beschreibung, etc. German pamphlet with Doc. Frankfort. 1622. [Inspired 
by von der Merven.] 

CHS., I, III, VI, VIX, XIII, XI ». 
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Ibaira, Don Francisco de. La guerra del palatinado, lfi20-l. In A. Morel-Fatio, 
L’Espagne au 16“' et 17“® sikle. Heiibronn. 1878. Cf. Histor. Zeitschr. 

1.883 I ® 

Juiicli.— Gulchische Belagerung u. Eroberung, d. i. Griindlicbe u. unparthoyische 
'' Relation massen...von...Heinricben Grafen vom Berg u. desselben Span- 
niscber Armada.. .6 Sept.. ..1621 die Stadt u. Vestimg Giilch feindlicb belagert 
..,u....endlich...3 Feb. 1622 erobert n. eingenommen worden.... NUrnberg. 

Udenbeim, razing of.— Wahrhaffter Bericht, Was massen die Bischoffliche Spey- 
rische Vestung zu Udenheim demoliert u. geschleiffet worden. (Zeitung auss 
Worms vom 16 Jani a. 1618.) 1618. " 

Warbaffte Relation von der grosse u. miraculose Victoria so Don Gonsalvo de 
Corduba gegen den GraFen von Manssfeldt u. Fiirst Christian von Braun- 
schweig zw. Flew u. Mele u. darnach bey Hennyt in Brabandt erhalten. (Tr. 
from the Dutch.) Augsburg. 1622. 

Wimpfen, battle of. — Extract des verlauffs zwischen Mons. Dilli, vnd dem Marggraff 
von Durlaeh [list of stores, etc. taken]. Ingolstadt. s. a. 

Verlauff der Zwischen der Keyserlichen Armada vnnd Marggr. Durlach- 

Manssfeld- vnd Pfalzisch Kriegsvolck vmb Heylbrunn vnd Wimpffen den 6 vnd 
7 Maij Anno 1622 gehalteneu Schlacht. Durlaeh. 1622. 

Consilium ad Electores, Principes...et Respublieas Evangelicas, de re in...Papi3tas 
beue gereuda. '‘Cosmopolis.” 1621. 

Desperat, oder Bidder, geangsteter Politicus. 1621. 

Ehrenfels, Ernst Victor von. Politischer Rathseblag wie die Rom. Cathol. in 
Teutschlaudt u. zugleioh auch d. Spann. Kdnigs Macht im Niderlande zu 
schwaohen. Frankenthal. 1621. 

Gesprech Kuntz Knollens u. Friedrich Bossmith von einer neuen Jesuitischen 
Mordthat (on Mansfeld). Amberg. 1621. [Apparently an Anti-Calvinistic 
account of a hoax.] 

Glucksleuber oder Schadenfro, d. i. Spottischer h6nischer Politicus. 1621. 

Hoe von Hoenegg, Matthias. Augenscheinliche Prob, Wie die Calvinisten in 
99 Puncten mit den Arrianern u. Turcken ubereinstimmen. Leipzig. 1621. 

Griindlicbe Ableinung funffzig BtattIicher....Ertz u. Hauptlugen, welche ein 

ungenanter calvLuischer Lasterer [has ottered against divers high heads, esp. 
the Elector of Saxony and H. von H.]. Leipzig. 1621. 

II prudente, e [ardito.^]d. i. Weiser Hertzhaffter Politicus. 1621. [Recommends 
caution, like that of Maximilian of Bavaria.] ,> 

Imperial Towns. — Copia Schreibens so ein Fiirnehmer N. N. von Nurnberg an 
N. N. zu Ulm unlangsten geschriben.... 1621. [Satire on the selfishness of 
the Nurnberg Oligarchy.] 

Jesuits, The. — Der Geislichen Rath zu weltlichen Sachen, d. i. der Jesuiten 
Consilium u. Vorschlag.... 1623. 

Kurtze u. gegriindete Aussfiihrung auss was erheblichen Ur.sachen...Pfaltzgraf 
Fridreich Churfurst [rased the fortifications at Udenheim]. 1618. 

Mansfeld, E. von. Acta Mausfeldica. Griindtlicher Bericht von dess Manssfelders 
Rltter-Thaten und allem dem was er von Anfang d. Bdhmischen Kriegs bis auff 
...1623...gethan und augestiftet hat. Wider seine vermeinte in Truck a. 1622 
gegebene Apology.... 1623. [Violent diatribe against M.] Continued 1624-5. 
Actorum Mansfeldicorum Continuatio Oder Ander Theil.... 1624. 

Apologiepour...Erueste Comte de Mansfeld. 1621. German translation and 

continuation 1621-2. Continuatio Mansfeldischer Apologie. 1632. 

Relation Alles dess was sich mit Graf Ernst von Mansfeld General Obristen d. 

Kriegs Heers in der Obern Pfalz bei W eydhause u. danu mit Herzogs inn Bay ren 
Armada. . .zugetragen. 1621. ’ 
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Fischer, E. De Ernesti com. de Mansfeld apologiis et de Aotis Mansfeldicis. 
(Diss.) Berlin. 1865. [Designed to show Mansfeld’s share in the 
, pamphlets fevourable to him and the Bavaro-Liguistic origin of the 
Acta Mansf.] ^ 

Bdsolu, oil plutostj hastif et soudain, d. i. Gesch winder Stronger Polititus. 
1620. 

Spinola. — Auifrichtiger Disctirs...warumb dem Spinola etliche Statt u. Oerter in 
Churf. Pfaltz ohne Widerstand sich zu bemachtigen nachgeSehen worden. 1621. 

Verzeichrn8s...aller deren Konigen, Fursten, Communen u. Potentaten, welche 
uber»detn Pfaltzischen Unwesen...zu Schanden geworden. 1629. 

Vortrab vier folgender Politicormn, Oder Fabula Veins, d. i. Der alto duntz.... 
1621. [Against the Catholics.] 

(2) The Palatine Elector and Electohship. 

Auffwecker der Teutschen vom SchlafF ihrer biss dahero gehabten Sicberheit. 
162d! [Against the Spanish policy of delaying the settlement of the Palatine 
question at Brussels.] 

Aussfuhrliches u. Wolgegrilndetes Bedencken anff die Frage ob.. .Maximilian... 
Hertzog in... Bayern die. ..Churf. Pfaltzische \V'urde...acceptirn...oder denegirn 
...soUe.... [Against his acceptance.] , 

Aventinus, Joharmes. — Auffwecker Johannis Aventini Bavari. Allen Schlum- 
mernden u. Zwitrachtigen Teutechen zu endtlicher W arnung vor • Augen 
gestelt. 1622. [In favour of united efforts on the pari of the Protestants. ] 

Bayerische Krancckheit sampt deroselben Cur, d. i. Ein Medicin-Politisch Be- 
dencken, etc. Mira Wundriorum Fasciculi Continuatio, i. "Im Jahr der 
Vereuderung.” 1624. [Advising Maximilian to restore the Palatinate to its 
proper owner.] 

Bohemische Tragedi. D. i, Ein Gesprach v. d. gewesenen Churfiirsten Pfaltzgr. 
Friedrichen zu Heidelberg u. auffgeworfifenen aber nunmehr veringten Konig in 
Boheim. s. 1. 1621. [Squib in the form of a verse dialogue.] 

Demiitige Supplication an Keyserl. Mayestat Ferdinandum Il...vberschickt auss 
Holland von Friderico, etc. s. 1. 1621. [Sham petition by the uncrowned 

King of Bohemia.] 

Discursus de Septemviratu seu dignitate Electoria Palatinatus Rheni. [By '“’a 
Councillor of the Count Palatine of Neuburg."] s. 1. 1621. 

(Efferhen, W. F. von.) Griindliche Widerlegung der zwo Lasterschriften Oder 
Sckmahkarten...uuter ertichten Namen C. G. von Friedberg und Chr. von 
Hugersdorff [Ungersdorff.''] aussgesprenget. [Defence of the Palatine authorities 
against Jesuit calumnies.] s. 1, 

GrCindtliche Anzeige was zwischen Chur-Pfaltz u. Bayern. ..gehandlet u. tractieret 
worden. Munich. 1621. Voc. 

Frederick, Elector Palatine, and the Ban. — Achts Spiegel, d. i. Clare helle 
demonstration... darinuen... die greifliche Nichtigkeit d. paithey lichen Achtser- 
klaruug wider d. Pfaltzgraven Fidderichen Churfiirsten... an tag gestelletwird.... 
Mannheim. 1621. 

Justitia Caesai’ea imperialis circa declarationem Banni contra Com. Pal. 

Electorem, et circa nuperam executionem contra captivos Pragenses. [24 pro- 
positions in defence of Ferdinand II.] s. 1. 1622. 

Kurtze Darstellung u. Bericht; Dass die. ..wider die Churfiirstl. Pfalz 

publicirte Achts Erklarung vielen Unheilbaren Nulliteten underworffen, Unnd 
dahero von keinen Wiirden oder Krafiften...seyn konne. 1621. 

Verwandlung Teutscher Untrew, oder Anklag gegen eiuer Machtigen 

Person... 1621. [Apparently an attack upon the Union for deserting the 
Elector Palatine Frederick V.] * 


OHS. I, HI, VI, VII, XIII, XIV, 
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vhelburg Ihrer Fiirstenthunibea u. Laiiden privirt u. entsetzt wordeu. Vienna. 
1G30. [Official edict.] 

RatisboH) city of. — Acta Commissionis, wegen der... 18.30 und 1631 ubel aijgemaster 
Religion’s Reformation in dess Heil. Rom. Reichs Freyen Statt Regensburg. 

Ratisbon Kurfii rstentag. — Beglaubter Abdruck [of letter of Jolin George of Saxony 
concerning the election of a Roman king at Ratisbon]. 1630. [Includes other 
papers^ with a Latin squib against Father Joseph.] 

Copia eines beweglichen Schreibens an... Ferdinand II... von... Johann 

Georgen Churffirsten zu Sachsen d. 24 August 1630 abgegangen. '-Presented 
at Dietj 1630.) Antwort d. R. K. Maj. Ferd. II. 1630. 

Copia eines Schreibens so die gesambten Churfiii'sten von Regenspurg auss 

an d. Kon. May. zu Schweden haben abgehen lassen [admonishing him to 
quit Germany]. (With Appendices.) 1630. 

Endlicher Regenspurgischer Schluss [as to conduct of war, promulgated] 

9 Nov. 1630. ® 

Gustavi Adolphi...item, Regis Galliarum Liters ad lUustr. Electorum Col- 
legium Ratisponense transmissse. Item Designatio der Franck. Ritterschaft so 
wider T. Kayseri. May. gedienet haben [for confiscation of their lands]. 1631. 

Protocollum Cogitatiouum in Conventu Ratisbonensi Catholicorum et 

Evangelicorum. 1630. 

Zwo Copeven von den Rom. Kayseri May....zu Regenspnrg...abgelesenen 

Proposition. ..n. des's. d. 12Nov. i630auffgesetzten...abeT...niemals...publicirten, 
viel weniger approbirten, Abschieds. 1631. 

Restitution, Edict of. — Copia ihrer Kays. Mayst. Edicts uber etlicbe erledigte 
Reichs-gravamica. 1629. 
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Teutschland gefuhrt...(to September, 1631). s. 1. 1631. Continued in various 
editions, 1632—1. 

See Droysen, G. Arlanibaeus, Godofredus, Abelinus. (Diss.) Berlin. 1864. 
Archenholtz, J. von. See Mauvillon, E. under C 1 helow. 
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Burgus, Pet. Bapt. (of Genoa). De Bello Suecico Commentarii. 1643. 
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1641 and 1644. 

Chenmitz, B. P. C. (German historiographer of the Swedish Crown). Der Kon. 
Schwedische in Teutschland gefuhrte Krieg. Part i (in German and in Latin). 
Stettin. 1648. Part ii (in German only). Stockholm. 1653. [Extending 
from the landing of G. A. to June, 1636.] Parts m and rv [1636-46] (in 
German), ed. Nordstrom. Stockholm. 1855-9. 

Gallati, F. Der Kgl. Schwed. in Teutschland gefuhrte Krieg des B. P. v. Ch. 
und seine QueUen. (Diss.) Franenfeld. 1902. 

Gustavus Adolphus. Kurtze ... Beschreibung der Glorwurdigsten Thaten... 
Ihre(r) Konigl. Majestat inn Schweden...im verwichenen Monat Septembri. . 
1631. 

Lansberg, P. Gnstavi Magni Bellum Germanicum. Rotterdam. 1652. 

Moles, Fadrique. Guerra entre Ferdinando U, Emperador Roman, y Gustavo 
Adblfo, Rey de Suecia. Madrid. 1638. 

Pomo, Pietro. Delle guerre di Ferdinando II... e Gostavo Adolfo... saggi d' historia. 
Venice. 1638. 

(Spauheim, F. the elder.) Le soldat Suedois, ou histoire veritable... depuis la venue 
du roy de Suede en AUemagne jusques a sa mort. Geneva. 1633. Rouen. 
1634. Continued under the title: Le soldat Suedois racontant I'histoire... 
depuis la mort du roy de Suede ju-sques a present. Paris. 1642. 

Vultnraus, Liborius. Primiti® Belli Pomerano-Suecici, d. i. Continuation der 
kurUen Erzehlung aller fCirnembsten Handel. ..in Ober- u. NiederSachs. 
Creyse. 1630 and 1631. 


Danischer Nacklang. Schwedischer Furgang. Grundliche Erweisung [that the 
Swedish War will not end hotter than the Danish]. 1630. [To the Hanse 
Towns and others.] 

Epitaphia u. Kiag-Schrifften wegen etlicher vornehmer Kriegs-helden. e. 1., s. a, 
[List of Generals and Officers who fell in 1631, especially in the battle of 
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HoeVon Hoenegg. Extremum et totalo Romm Pajialis Excidium. (Extract from 
his commentary on Revelations.) 1631. 

JoUivet, E. Fulmen in AquUam, s. Gustavi Magni Bellum Rneco-Germanjcum. 
Heroico-Politicum Poema. Paris. 1636. llepr. Leipzig. 1832. 
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(2) The Wab up to the Siege op Magobburo. 
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Victori® Gloriosissimo Regi Suecim et Serenissimo Electori SaxoniaB...coelitus 
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Scbleusingen. 1631. 
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...Schloss. 1631. 
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Henckel, B.althasar. De hello, tam protectitio, quam vindlcatorio Gustavi Adolph!.. . 
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John George.— Problemata Saxonicorun^ cum necessario responso theologico. Pro 
fida pace German]* enucleata. 1631. [In the Catholic interest.] 
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Forschungen zur deutschen Gesch. iv. ^ 

Gedruckte Relationen fiber die Schlacht bei Lfitzen, 1632. Materialien «ui- 

neueren Gesch. i. Herausg. von G. Droysen. Halle. 1880. 
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extract from compact made by Augsburg with Horn.] 1637. 

Nfirnberger Kriegs-Cronica dieses 1632. Jahrs. Altdorf. 1632. [Account of the 
confiijstrf between the Sw-edea, and Wallenstein’s and the Bavarian armies.] 

Relation Oder Niimbergische Kriegs-Chronica [Gustavus Adolphus and WaUenstein, 
8-13 Sept. 1632]. Nfirnberg. 1632. 

Relation, oder Niimbergische Kriegs-Cronica, u. Histor. Beschr. d. firnehmsten 
...Handel. ..so sich zwischen d. K. Schwed. Armee...der Wallensteinischen u. 
Bayrischen Armee...v. d. 4 Junii bis auff d. 13 September... 1632.. .zugetragen 
... 2)jd impression. Altdorf. 1632. 

Werben. — WarhafFtiger u. griindlicher Gegen-Bericht, wie es mit der jetzigen 
Schwedischen Victori eygeutlich beschaffen [and how Tilly had been driven 
away with great loss from the Swedish camp]. (From a letter dated Werben, 
2 August O. S. 1631.) 1631. 

Andreae, Christoph. Trewhertzige Buss-Posanne. [On a supposed prophecy of the 
year 1312 discovered by Pomeranus of Wittenberg.] 1632. 

Aussicum syncratismi Evaugelioi contra Papistas. [Admonition to union, based on 
Revelations.] 1631. 

Christliche Danksagung so im ganzen Churfurstenthnmb Sachsen... wegen der 
herrlichen Victori wider Graff Johann TyIli...angeordnet. 1631. 

Colloquium Politicuni fiber die Frag Warumb solt ich nioht Schwedisch seyn? 
1632. [WeU-written dialogue between a Catholic and a Protestant, in which 
the latter has the advantage.] 

Der unbesunnene Wahn, als wiirde in dem Rom. Reich wohl wieder Fried, u. Rub 
werden.... 1631. 

Evangelischer Hertz-Klopffer, oder Lutherischen Gewissens-W eckerlin [calling upon 
Lutheran soldiers to quit the armies of Emperor and League]. 1632. 

Geffcken, J. Gustav Adolphs Schwanengesang. Traur u. Trostlied auf G. A.’s Tod, 
nach den Drucken von 1632—3. 2nd edn. Hamburg. 1856. 

Gewissens-Angst eines fiirnehmen Cathol. Politic!, welcher bey diesem wandel- 
baren Glfick fast Lutherisch werden wil. 1631. 

Grfindliche u. Summarische Relation fiber den Begriff der Capitulation welche 
mit.. .Gustavo Adolpho...die Evangelische Stand. ..zu Frankfurt angerichtet 
[when offering him the Imperial dignity ; with the objections of Electoral Saxony 
and other protesting Princes]. 1633. 

Gustavus Adolphus. — Fabricius, J. Justa Gustaviana, d. i. Christliche Klag- 
u. Ehien Predigt bei Erhebung u. Abfubruug d. Konigl. Leicbe...Gustavi 
Adolphi in d. Fiirstl. Schloss Kirchen zu Wolgast d. 16 July 1633 gehalten. 
Alt-Stettin. s. a. 

Kessel, Nicephorus. Helden-Klag; d. i. christl. Traur u. Buss Predigt. ..zu... 
Ehren... Gustav Adolf.... Leipzig. 1632. 

Latp^iitatio, oder Tranrige Beschreibung welcher gestalt der Kdn. Leichnamb... 
Gustavi Adolphi Magiii...[at last reached Sweden]. 1633. 

Lech, passage of the. — Nun gehets mit Gott ins Bayerlandt, d. i. Grfindliche u. 
warhafftige Beschreibung was bey Broberung des Passes fiber den Lech vorgan- 
gen. [With the capture of Augsburg.] 1632. 
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CHAPTERS V A>-i. XX 

THE VASA IN SWEDEN WND POLAND (1.360-1630). 
THE SCANDINAVIAN NORTH (1559-1660). 

Sse a6* to roi-j.me IL Chcpt^ XTiI; Voi^rv III. Chapter III; 

ana! ir, Cnaptr-i I. i//, r/. r/l, Xiil, ATf. • ' 

B1BL10GH.WHIES. 

Many of tie works enurneratai ceiow coa^ain biblio^rapiies, cotably those by 
i^lin, Allen, .\rchetthoIt 2 and Eden. 

Horn, F. W. History of the Literature of the S-.'andinavian North ‘(tnuos. 

' R. B. .^adersoa). CLicajo. 1834. Contains a hibLo^aphy of the important 
books in the En^ILsh laagnaae reiadns to the ScandinaTian countries, by 
T. Solberg. 

The following bibliosraphtes, in adilicioa to those meatioaed elsewhere, will be 
foond serviceable for tie spec.al subjects with which they are concerned : — 

Hild^rand, B. E. Kronoloirhkt Register "frer de forsta 2>"> Deiarne af Handlingar 
rdrande Skandioariens Hiscoria. irtocLholui. 1835. 

Setterwall, S. Foneckning ofver .\cta Svectca in Calendars of State Papers. 
Stockholm. 1839, etc. 

Svensk Historisk Bibliografi. 18r-3-19f''<'>. (In the press.) 

Warmholtz, C. G. Bibliotheca histories Sueo-Gothiea. Upsala and Stockholm. 
1782-1817. 

Winkelmantt, E. Bibliotheca Livoaiae Historica. Berlin. 1878. 

M.VXUSCRIl’T?. 

Tlie great mass of historical manuscripts in Sweden is preserved in the Riksarktv 
and the Kamraararkiv in Stockholm. 

Many of the series in the Sb eahofratt-^ arkib\ the Krigsarki\ and the hiotians 
arldv have their beriming’ during this period. 

The Palmskold, Xordui and other coilections are to be tound tn the C niversity 
library at Upsala. The de la Gardiska arkiv is at Land. 

The Rigsarkiv at Copenhas'en contains the chief bhtoncal and aLlmiiiistrative 
records of the Lvingdom of Ueiimark, and the Riksarkiv at Christiania those for 
Norway. 

1. PRINTED DOCUMENTS AND CONTEMPORARV WORKS. 

Arkiv till uppK suing om Sveuska Kriiicn" ocli Krig^jiiimttiiiuirr aes historia, i-ni. 
Stockholm. 18oT-(il . 

Boehme^ J. G. Acta pacis Olivensis ined^iia. Breslau. ITtiS-t?. 

CHS. V, XX. 
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Bralie, Pelir, den aldres, Fortsattning af Peder Svarts Kronika. Ed. O. Ahnfeldt 
Stockholm. 1897. 

Gamlile Grefwe P. Brahes.. .Oeconomia, eller Hunsholdai-Book, for uugt 

* Adeb-folck, Skrifwin Anno 1581. 1677. 

Bift-eus, A. Le Grand Atlas. Amsterdam. 1667. 

Charles IX. Konung Carl den niondes Rim-C'hronlka. £d. B. Bergius. Stock- 
holm. 1769. _ 

(Chesnecopherus, N.) I'uikommelige skal (till Sigismimda afsattning). Stockholm. 

1607. 

Christian IV. — Kong Christian IV’s egenhaendige Breve. Edd. C. F. Bricka and 
J. A. Fridericia. Copenhagen. 1878, etc. t 

— — Kong Christian IVs egenhaendige Breve, Befalinger og Statsskrivelser til 
Rigsraadet. Ed. C. Molbech. Copenhagen. 1848. 

Kong Christian iV’s Dagh^ger for .\arene 1618, 1619, 1620, 1626, 1635. 

Ed. R. Nyerup. Copenhagen. 1825. 

Christina, Queen. — Flistoire de la Vie de la Reyne Christine do Suede. • Avec un 
veritable recit du Sejour de la Reyne a Rome, et la Defense du Marquis 
Monaldeschi centre la Reyne de Suede. Stockholm. “ 77.” 
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CHAPTER XIL 
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is preserved at Edinburgh. From this transcript F. Mitchell and J. Struthers 
published the Minutes” of the Assembly (Ealinburgh, 1874). This publication 
does not reproduce the complete manuscript, but only prints t^e portions from 
November, 1644, to March, 1649 ; whereas the original extends from August 4, 
1643, to April 24, 16.52. A partial transcript of the unpublished portion's is in the 
possession of the writer of the chapter. 

In Vol. xin of John Lightfoot’s Works (13 vols., 1822-6) is printed his own 
Journal of the Assembly extending from July 1, 1643, to December 31, 1614; 
George GiUespie's Notes of Debates and Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines 
was edited by David Meek, Edinburgh, 1846. The period from May 2, 1644, to 
January 3, 1645, is covered by these notes, together with certain other loose papers, 
printed at the end of the book, the dates of which require correction. 

The various papers drawn up by the Assembly are printed in the Lords’ Journals 
and (Commons’ Journals, and it is quite impossible to construe the debates of the 
A^enibly without a parallel coBation of those Journals. But the form of the 
Assembly’s papers as printed in tho Journals of the Houses is in the majority of 
cases that of the final or clean copy. The original foi-m or draft of many of them, 
with corrections, is preserved among the Nalson papers in the Portland mss. 
Bailli b’^ Letters, Bannatyne Club (3 vols., 1841-3), may be regarded as the 
histoi ical source next in importance to the origin, al Minutes and the Journals of 
the ti VO Houses. 

Tl e general history of the Assembly, and of the polemical literature which 
gathered round it, is practically the religious history of the period in brief. 'The 
onlj^ complete source and collection of its pamphlet literature is contained in the 
'Thoimasson Tracts in the British Museum, of which a catalogue is in course of 
preparation. ’The lives of the Divines of the Assembly have been specially compiled 
by James Reid (2 vols.. Paisley, 1811-15), and a generally good account of the 
Assembly itself is contained in TF. M. Hetherington’s History of the Westminster 
Assembly (Edinburgh, 1878). 

'The account of the Assembly in W. A. Shaw’s History of the English Cliurch 
under the Commonwealth, 2 vols., 1900, is an attempt to explain the work of that 
body an its relationship to the general political history of tlie time. A painstaking 
account of tho Assembly's Confession, together with elaborate notes for a biblio- 
graphy of the English and American editions of it, has been published by 
B. B. Warfield (Philadelphia, 1901-2). 
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II. MILITARY HISTORY. 

Manusorims. 

Additional MSS. 16,370, etc., British Museum. (Plans of Marston Moor, Naeeby, 
etc. by Sir Bernard de Gomme.) 

Historical MSS. Commission: — 

Beaufort Papers (Siege of Colchester), xn, App. 9. 

Round Papers (Defence of Colchester), xiv, App. 9. 

Bath Papers (Sieges of Brampton). Vol. i. 1904. 

Printed Doohments. 

Army Lists of the Roundheads and Cavaliera, 1642. Ed. E. Peacock. 2nd edn. 
London. 1874. 

Fairfax, T. Lord. Short Memorials. Reprinted in Maseres' Tracts. London. 1699. 
Fighting Instructions, 1530-1816. Ed. J S. Corbett. Navy Record^ Society 
Publicaftons. Vol. xxix. 1905. 

London trained bands in 1643, List of oflRcers. Ed. Lord Dillon. Arch»ologia, 
vol. m. 

CONTEMPOBART WoRKS. 

(a) General. 

Ashe, S. and Goode, W. * Relations of the services of the Earl of Manchester’s army. 
London. 1644. 

Cary, H. Memorials of the Great Civil War. 2 vols. London. 1842. 

Gordon, P., Passages from the diary of. Spalding Club. Aberdeen. 1869. 
Gwynne, J. Military memoirs of the Civil War. Ed. Sir W. Scott. Edinburgh. 
1822. 

Hamilton’s E.xpedition of 1648, narratives illustrating. Ed. C. H. Firth. Scottish 
History Society. Edinburgh. 1904. 

Herbert, Lord, Expedition to the Isle of Rhe. (Philobiblon Society.) 1860. 
Hopton, Sir R. Bellum CivUe. Ed. C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey. Somerset Record 
Society. London, 1902. 

Ireland, Contests in 1641 and 1691. Ed. T. C. Croker. Camden Society, Old 
Series. Vol. xiv. 1841. 

Iter Carolinum : marches of Charles I, 1641-9. London. 1660. 

Naval Miscellany. Ed. J. Knox Laughton. Vol. i. Navy Records Society Publi- 
cations. Vol. XX. 1901. 

Peters, Hugh. Reports from the armies of Cromwell and Fairfax. London. 1645-6. 
Rupert, Journal of the marches of Prince. Ed. C. H. Firth. English Historical 
Review. 1898. 

Scots Brigade in Holland. Vol. i. Scott. Hist. Soc. Vol. xxxii. Edinburgh. 1899. 
Sprigge, J. Anglia Rediviva: history of the army under Sir T. Fairfax. London. 
1647. Reprinted at Oxford in 1864. 

Symonds, R. Diary of the marches of the Royal Army, 1644r-6. Ed. C. E. Long. 
Camden Society, Old Series. 18.59. 

(5) Military Science and Maps. 

Articles and ordinances of warre for the present Expedition of the Army of' the 
Kingdcme of Scotland. Edinburgh. 1644. 

Barriffe, W. Military Discipline. 2nd edn. London. 1639. 

Ellon, R. Complete Body of the Art Milibuy. London. 1650. 

Hexham, II, Principles of the art military, practised in the wars of the United 
Netherlands. 3 parts. Loudon. 1637. 
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Lawes aud ordliiancea of wavre for the better government of H.M. army under 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel. 1639. ) 

Monk, G. Observations upon military and political affairs (written in 1645). 
London. 1671. 

Orrery, Roger, Earl of. A treatise of the art of war. London. 1677. 

Turner, Sir J. Pallas Armata. London. 1683. 

Vernon, J. The young Horseman. London. 1644. 

Ward, R. Animadversions of War. London. 1639. 

Cockle, M. ff. D. A bibliography of English military hooks up to 1642. London. 
1900. 

Saxton, A The maps of all the Shires of England and Wales. London. 1645. 
Speed, J? The theatre of the Empire of Great Britain. London. 1627. 


(c) Local. 

Cadiz, The Voyage to. Ed. A. B. Grosart Camden Society, New Seriec. Vol. xxxii. 
1883. 

Carter, M. E.xpedition of Kent, Essex and Colchester (1048). London. 1650. 
Corbet, J. An historical relation of the military government of Gloucester. London. 
1645. 

Kent, Papers relating to the Proceedings in County of, 1642-6. Ed. B, Almack. 

Camden Miscellany. Vol. in. 185.5. , 

Lancashire, Tracts relating to military proceedings in, in the civil war. Ed. 
G. Ormerod. Chetham Society. London. 1844. 

Discourse of the war in. Ed. \V. Beamont. Chetliam Society. London. 1864. 

Langdale, M. An imperfect relation of the late fight at Preston. London. 1648. 
Lathom House, a Journal of the siege of. From the Harleian MSS. London. 1828. 
Lithgow, W. A true experimental! and exact relation upon that... famous siege of 
Newcastle. Edinburgh. 1645. Repr. in Somers’ Tracts, Vol. v. 

Prynne, W. True and full relation of the prosecution,.. of Nathaniel Fiennes (for 
surrender of Bristol). Loudon. 1644. 

Rushworth, J, A True Relation concerning the late fight at Torrington. London. 
1645. 

A True Relation of the storming of Bristol. London. 1646. 


' Later Works. 

I («) General. 

Clodje, C. M. Military forces of the Crown. 2 vols. Imndon. 1869. 

Cioiives, Sir W. L. Tlie Royal Navy: a history. 7 vols. London. 1807-1903. 
Firth, C. H. Cromwell’s Army. London. 1902. 

The raising of the Ironsides, and their later history. Trans. R. Hist. Soc. 

1899 and 1901. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion. Engl. Historical Review. 1004. 

Fortescne, Hon. J. W. History of the British Army. Vol. i. London. 1899. 
.Oppepheim, M. History of the administration of the Royal Navy from 1509 to 
1^60. Loudon. 1897. 

Raikes, G. A. History of the Honourable Artillery Company. 2 vols. London. 
1878-9. 

Scott, Sir S. The British Army. Vol. i. London. 1868. 

(6) Local cad Particular. 

Arnold, T. and Ross, W. G. The battle of Edgehill. Engl. Hist. Review. 1387. 
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BankeSj G. The Story of Corfc Castle. London. 1853. 

Basing House) the history of, with an account of the siege. Basingstoke. 1869. 
Broxap) E. The siege of Manchester in 1642. Owens College Historicfil Essays. 
London. 1902. 

— The sieges of Hull. English Historical Review. 1905. 

Bund, J. Willis. The Civil War in Worcestershire. Birmingham. 1905. 

Coates, C. History and Antiquities of Reading. London. 1802. 

Drake, F. Ehoracum: history and antiquities of the city of York. London. 1736. 
''^rake, N. Account of the siege of Pontefract Castle. Surtees Society, ^Miscellanea. 
London. 1861. 

Firth, C. H. Marston Moor. Trans. R. Hist. Society, 1898. (See slso Engl. 
Hist. Review, 1890.) 

Gent, T. History of Hull. Reprint. Hull. 1869. 

Godwin, G. N. Tlie Civil War in Hampshire, and the story of Basing-House. 
2nd edn. London. 1904. 

HoUings, J. F. Leicester during the Civil W'ar. Leicester. 1840. i 
Holmes, R.' The sieges of Pontefract Castle, 1644-8. Collections towards the 
history of Pontefract. Vol. n. Pontefract. 1887. 

Kingston, .4, East Anglia and the Civil War. London, 1897. 

Malden, H. E. The,Storm of Maidstone by Fairfax in 1648. Engl. Hist. Review. 
1892. 

Money,' W. The battles of Newbury and the siege of Donnington Castle. 
Newbury. 1884. 

Phillips, J. R. Memoirs of the Civil War in Wales and the Marches. 2 vols. 
London. 1874. 

Rigaud, G. Lines formed round Oxford by Charles I. [Pamphlet,] 1880. 

Roberts, G. History and antiquities of Lyme. London. 1834. 

[Robinson, R.] The Sieges of Bristol during the Civil War. Bristol. 1868. 

Ross, W. G. Military Engineering during fire great Civil War. R. E. Professional 
Papers, 1887. 

The battle of Naseby. Engl. Historical Review. 1888. 

[Round, J. H.] History and antiquities of Colchester Castle. Colchester. 1882. 
Round, J. H. The case of Lucas and Lisle. Trans. R. Historical Society. 1894. 
Sharpe, R. R. London and the Kingdom. 3 vols. London. 1894. 

Terry, C. Sanford. The Scottish Campaign in Northumbeiland and Durham, 
Jan. — June, 1644. Archaeologia jEliana, Vol. xxr. 1899. 

The Siege of Newcastle-upon-Tyne by the Scots in 1644. Archaeologia 

iEIiana, Vol. xxn 1899. 

Thomas, V. Account of the night march of Charles I from Oxfoi’d to IVoreester 
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Tullie, I. Narrative of the siege of Carlisle. 1840. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. 

The original Minutes of the Assembly are preserved in three folio ms. volumes 
at the Dr lA'iHiams’ Library, Gordon Square, AV.C. They are entirely in the hand- 
writing of Adoniram Byfield, one of the scribes of the Assembly. A transcript of 
the whole, made for the Church of Scotland by (Sir) Edward Maunde Thompson, 
is preserved at Edinburgh. From this transcript F. Mitchell and J. Struthers 
published the “Minutes” of the Assembly (Edinburgh, 1874). 'This publication 
does not reproduce the complete manuscript, but only prints ti?e portions from 
November, 1644, to March, 1649 ; whereas the original extends from August 4, 
1643, to April 24, 16.52. A partial transcript of the unpublished portions is in the 
possession of the writer of the chapter. 

In Vol. xm of John Lightfoot’s AVorks (13 vols., 1822-5) is printed his own 
Journal of the Assembly extending from July 1, 1643, to December 31, 1644; 
George Gillespie’s Notes of Debates and Proceedings of the Assembly of Divines 
was edited by David Meek, Edinburgh, 1846. The period from May 2, 1644, to 
January 3, 1645, is covered by these notes, together with certain other loose papers, 
printed at the end of tlie book, the dates of which require correction. 

Tbe various papers drawn up by the Assembly are printed in the Lords’ Journals 
and liiommons’ Journals, and it is quite impossible to construe the debates of the 
Assenjibly without a parallel collation of those Journals. But the form of the 
Assembly’s papers as printed in the Journals of the Houses is in the majority of 
cases that of the final or clean copy. The original fonn or draft of many of them, 
with corrections, is preserved among the Nalson papers in the Portland mss. 
Bailli Letters, Bannatyne Club (-3 vols., 1841-3), may be regarded as the 
historical source ne.xt in importance to the original Minutes and the Journals of 
the tivo Houses. 

'Hie general history of the Assembly, and of the polemical literature which 
gathe red round it, is practically the religious history of the period in brief. 'The 
only complete source and collection of its pamphlet literature is contained in the 
Thomasson Tracts in the British Museum, of which a catalogue is in course of 
preparation. TThe lives of the Divines of the Assembly have been specially compiled 
by James Reid (2 vols., Paisley, 1811-1-5), and a generally good account of the 
Assembly itself is contained in AT. M. Hetherington’s History of the ATestminster 
Assembly (Edinburgh, 1378). 

The account of the Assembly in AT. A. Shaw’s History of the English Church 
under the Commonwealth, 2 vols., 1.900, is an attempt to explain the work of that 
bodyin its relationship to the general political history of the time. A painstaking 
account of the Assembly’s Confession, together with elaborate notes for a biblio- 
graphy of the English and American editions of it, has been publislied by 
'B. B. Warfield (Philadelphia, 1901-2), 
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CHAPTEES XV ajjd XIX 

ENGLAND, 1649-60. 

L ORIGINAL SOURCES. 

Tie so’rrre: of reformation for the 5 >eriod are : 

(e) The State Eapers in tie Public Recor4 O^cc, of 5vh*cb a part: i? 
calen^ar^ in ihe JZ roinjnes of the Calendar of Oomestie State Papers, hi 
g 5'elnjses of tie Calendar^ of the Proceeding of the C^ommittee for Cdniponndrsts 
with UeljiaijLieilts and that for Adrance of Money- Hie papers of the Conuinijitee 
for Pia-T-dureii Ministeis in tie Record OSce and elsewoeni are catalcsgsed and 
described by Dr AV. A. S!ia’*r in ids History of lie E n glish ChDreh daring the 
M'ais, Loodon, 19(10 (vol. ri, p- 457). The Colonial paperB are calendared, rols. 
patent and close rolls, tie Eicieqaer papers and records, and the foreign pt 
remain onoaleLdared. Transcripto of the despatches of the French aad Vei 
Ambasaadore are in the Pteoord Office 

Tas important ms. coCectioiis in the British Musema are the c 
spondence of feir Edward. Nicholas, Secretary of Slate to Charlies II, of whiocai 
portion has been printed tErerton ms®. 2.533 — ^2562) ; the correspondence of H 
Cromwell, which contains much on English politics {j,3Hsdowne Mss. 831 — 823) : '.ie 
corresf>oadence of John Pel!, which deals partly with foreign afiaireaEd portly with 
scientific Eiatters (Lansdowne ji=s. 74o— 7.55 ; Siloanc mss. 4365, 4278 — SO); the i ’o't;, 
papers and the Lon» papers, which illustrate colonial history (Add. lilli*-!, 
12410-1, 12433, 1342£)j. 

(c) A eoilection of letters addressed to Cromwe!!, '=3id to have been 1> "tad 
amongst the papers of John Milton, and published by J. KickoUs, London, 1l743j 
in the Library of the Society of .Aiitiqoaries. In the Bodleian library al Osford 
are the papere of John 'i’hurloe, Cromwell’s Secretary of State, of which a sinaii 
part is still anprinted ; the papers of the Earl of Clarendon, of which the pnhlifhed 
calendar end.s in 18-57 ; and a miscellaiieons collection of official and private letters 
of the Commonwealth and Protectorate amongst the Tanner mss., jartly printed. 
The MS. collections of Thomas Carte in the same library contain many papers 
relating- to English affairs, notably three volumes of the papers of Edward Moantagn, 
afterwards Earl of Sandwich. 

(d) A number of private collections relating to this period are described or 

calendared in the Keports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, viz. the mss, 
of the Marquis of Bath (3rd Report); the mss. of the Duke of Sutherland (5th Report t; 
Miss Ffarington’s mss. (6th Report); the Verney mss. (7th Report); ms?, of 
AlrG, A. Lowndes (8ch Report); mss. of Mr .Alfred Morrison (9th Report); ms. of 
Lord Braye (10th Report) ; mss. of the Corporation of Gloucester (12th Report) ; mss. ot 
the Corporation of Rye (3.3th Report). See also the octavo volumes srsecially dealhig 
with the MSS. of the Duke of Portland (Tols. i, n, m), Mr F. Leybome Pophain, 
and Mr J. E. Hodgkin. • 
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II. PAMPHLETS, NEWSPAPERS, BROADSIDES, AND CARICATURES. 

(a) The coOection of pamphlets in the British Museum known, from their 
collector, as the Thomason Tracts, or, from their donor, George IV, as the King’s 
Pamphlets, contains about 30,000 pamphlets and newspapers issued between 1640 
and 1661. The best account of the coUection is contained in a paper by F. Madan 
in Bibliographica, Part xi, Oct. 1896. A complete and fully indexed catalogue, 
made under the superintendence of G. K. Fortescue, is now in the press. SelectioiJS 
from the pamphlet literature of the period are to be found in : 

The Harleian Miscellany. Ed. T. Park. 10 vols. Loudon. 1808-13. 

The Sonyers Tracts. Ed. Sir W. Scott. 13 vols. London. 1809-15. 

Select Tracts relating to the Civil Wars in England. Ed. F. Maseres. London. 1816. 
Phoenix Britannicus; being a miscellaneous collection of scarce and curious tracts, 
etc. collected by J. Morgan. London. 1732. 

The Phc^nix : or a revival of scarce and valuable pieces, etc. printed for-J. Morphew. 
2 vole. 1707. 

Stuart Tracts, 1603-93. Ed. C. H. Firth. 1903. (This volume is a rearrange- 
ment of tracts originally reprinted in E. Arber’s English Garner. 8 vols. 
London. 1877-90.) 

A full list of the tracts of William Prynne, the most voluminous pamphleteer of the 
period, is published at the end of J. Bruce’s Documents relating to the Pro- 
ceedings agai 'St William Piynne. Camden Society. London. 1877. 

(A) For Brt^jlsides issued during the period see : 

Lemon. A catgjOgue of a collection of Printed Broadsides in the Possession of 
the Society of Antiquaries. 1066. 

catalogue of English Broadsides 1505-1897. Bibliotheca Liudesiana. 1898. 

(c) Newspapers. 

The Newspapers published during the period are included in the forthcoming 
catalogue of the Thomason Collection. For lists see also ; 

Nichols, John. Literary Anecdotes of the 18th century. 9 vols. London. 
1812-16. (iv, 33.) 

Catalogue of English Newspapers 1641-66. Bibliotheca Lindesiana, Collations and 
Notes, no. v. 1901. 

Catalogue of a collection of early Newspapers and Essayists formed by J. T. Hope. 
Oxford. 1865. 

For the history of journalism during the period see ; 

Andrews, A. History of British Journalism to 18.55. 2 vols. London. 1859. 

Fox Bourne, H. R. English Newspapers. 2 vols. London. 1887. 

Masson, D. Life of John Milton. 6 vols. Loudon. 1869-80. Index vol. London. 
1894. 

(d) For Caricatures see Catalogue of the Prints and Drawings in the British 
Museum, Division I. Political and Personal Satiies. Vol. i. Loudon. 1870. 

III. CONTEMPORARY MEMOIRS AND COLLECTIONS OF PRINTED 

DOCUMENTS. 

Aubrey, J. Brief Lives, chiefly of Contemporaries. Ed. A. Clark. 2 vols. 
Oxford. 1898. 

Baker, Sir R. Chronicle of the Kings of England whereiinto is added the reign of 
King Charles 1 and the first thirteen fears of King Charles 11. (Continuation 
by Edward Phillips.) London. 1670. 
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E'tigland, 1649 - 60 . 


Barwiik, P. Life of Dr John Banvick. London. 17-i. 

Batj 9 ) G. Elenchi Motuum Nuperorum in Anglia. Parts i and ii. London. 1663 
Baxter, R. Reliquiae Baxterianae or Mr Richard Baxter s Narration of the most 
Memorable Passages of his Life and Times. Ed. M. Sylvester. Loudon. 1696. 
Berchet, G. Cromwell e la Repubblica di Venezia. Venice. 1864. 

Blencowe, R. IV. Sydney Papers, consisting of a Journal of the Earl of Leiccstei 
and Original Letters of Algernon Sydney. London. 1825. 
li,'omley, G. A Collection of Original Royal Letters written by King Charles 1 
and II, etc. London. 1787. 

Brown, T. Miscellanea Aulica. London. 1702. 

Bunyan, John. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinneis. London. 166^b 
Burnet, Bishop. History of My own Time. Vol. i. Ed. O. Airy. Oxford^ 1897. 
Burton, T. Diary of the Parliaments of 1656-9, with an account of the Parliament 
of 1654 from the Journal of Guibon Goddard. Ed. J. T. Rutt. 4 voL. 
London. _ 1828. j 

Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1649-60. Ed. M. A. E. Green. 13 vols. 
London. 1875-86. 

Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for the Advance of Money, 1642-56. 

Pd. M. A. E. Green. 3 vols. London. 1808. 

Calendar of the Proceedings of the Committee for Compounding with Delinquents, 
1648-60. Ed. M. A. E. Green. 6 vols. London. 1389-92. 

Calendar of Colonial Pa’pers, America and West Indies, 1674-1660. Ed. W. N. 
Sainsbury. 1 vol. London. 1860. Addenda appended to the volume for 
1675-6. London. 1893. 

Carlyle, T. The Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell. £d. S. C. Lomas, 
3 vols. London. 1904. 

Carte, T. A Collection of Original Letters and Papers concerning the Affairs of 
England 1641-60 (from Duke of Ormonde’s Papers). 2 vols. London. 1739. 
Cary, H. Memorials of the Gieat Civil War in England from 1646 to 1662. 

(Letters from the Tanner mss. in the Bodleian Library.) 2 vols. London. 1842. 
Cavendish, IViiliam, Duke of Newcastle. Life by Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 
Ed. C. H. Firth. London. 1886. 

Clarendon Papera, Calendar of. Ed. W. D. Macray. VoL. ir, iii. Oxford. 1869-76 
Clarendon, Earl of. State Papera. 3 vols. Oxford. 1767-86. 

History of the Rebellion. Ed. W. D. Macray. 6 vols. Oxford. 1888. 

Life of, written by himself. 2 vols. Oxford. 1857. 

Journals of the House of Commons. Vols. vi, vu. 

Clarke Papers, the. Ed. C. H. Firth. 4 vols. Camden Society. 1891-1901. 
Collins, A. Letters and Memorials of State collected by Sir H. Sydney, etc. 

(commonly known as the Sydney Papers). 2 vols. London. 1746. 

Dalrymple, D. Lord Hailes. An Account of the Preservation of King Charles II 
after the battle of IVorcester drawn up by himself, to which are added his letters 
to several persons. London. 1803. 

Dugdale, Sir W. Life, Diary and Correspondence. Ed. W. Hamper. London. 1827. 
EUwood, T., The History of the Life of, written by his own hand. Ijondon. 1714. 
Erdmannsdbiffer, B. Uikunden und Actenstucke zur Geschichte des Kurfursten 
Friedrich IVilhelm von Brandenburg. VoL vii (pp. 703-826). Berlin. 1877. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

IRELAND, 1611-59. 

I. ORIGINAL SOURCES. 

The main sources of information for the period are : Firstly, the great collection 
of State papers in 109 volumes made by Thomas Carte in connexion with his Life of 
James, first Duke of Ormond, preserved in the Bodleian Librar/, Oxford. Tlie 
collection was reported on by C. W. Russell and J. P. Prendergast in tho Thirty- 
second Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records,’ Appendix I. (London, 
1871), but still remains uncalendared. It was largely drawn upon by the late 
Sir J. T. Gilbert for his History of the Irish Confederation, and was thoroughly 
investigated by the late S. R. Gardiner (cf. History of the Great Civil War, 
Fre&ce i, p. vi). Its importance may be estimated by the fact that Carte made it 
his business to collect every document he could hear of in any way connected with 
his subject “as well previous to the rebellion as happening in the course of it” 
(cf. Life of James, Duke of Omond, Preface, and Russell and Prendergast’s Intro- 
duction to the Calendar of State Papers relating to Ireland, i, p. lx sqq.). 

Secondly, the official correspondence of the government of Ireland under the 
Commonwealth, originally consisting of 103 volumes, of which only 56 are extant, 
covering the chief gap in the Carte collection, preserved in the Public Record Office, 
Dublin (cf. Fourteenth Report of the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records in 
Ireland, App. II, Dublin, 1882). Considerable extracts will be found in the British 
MngeuinJ F^ertou mss. 1761-2, and a transcript of the entire Domestic Corre- 
spondence (24 June, 1651 — 8 Nov., 1659) is in the possession of the writer of this 
chapter. To the above, as likewise preserved in the Public Record Office, Dublin, 
are to be added : (o) Five volumes entitled “Kilkenny Confederate Records,” forming 
part of the Council Office Collection and comprising all the records of the Confedera- 
tion of Kilkenny that survived the fire of 1711, in which much other valuable 
matter for the history of Ireland, including the maps taken in connexion with 
Strafford’s survey, was consumed. The five volumes in question relate chiefly to 
Revenue (cf. Deputy-Keeper’s Reports, xviii, App. II, pp. 16-19 ; xx, App. IV, 
pp. 23-9). (i) A volume containing the Articles of Capitulation of Cities, Towns 

and Garrisons on behalf of the Commonwealth. Transcripts of the same exist in 
the Library of the Royal Irish Academy and the British Museum, Egeitnn ms. 81. 

(c) Cjprtain documents entitled “ Writs of Exigent and Returns thereto in relation 
to the Rebellion of 1641 ” (cf. Deputy-Keeper’s Reports, xvii, App. I, pp. 13-16). 

(d) Cromwell Rolls, 1653-9. (e) Documents commonly known as “Strafford’s 

Inquisitions.” (/) Rolls of certificates granted to Adventurers and Soldiers, 
(ff) Rolls of Decrees in favour of innocent Papists. (A) Rolls of certificates of 
persons transplanted to Connaught, (i) Uooks of Survey and Distribution of each 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SPAIN AND SPANISH ITALY UNDER 
PHILIP III AND IV. 

I. UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 

The Spanish State Papers of the period covered by this jhapter are la the 
Archives of Simancas arranged under the heads of the various Councils^ Estado, 
Guerra, Castilla, Italia, etc. ; and the Colonial Papers for the same period are in the 
Archivo de Indies at Seville, many of them, however, having been published during 
the last forty years in the government series “Documentos de Indies.” There are 
numerous Spanish unpublished documents of interest appertaining to this period in 
the Add. mss., and Egerton siss., at the British Museum, mostly drawn from the 
Altamira Archives, of which the remaining portions are in the possession of Don 
Guillemo Osma of Madrid, and of the heirs of Seuor Zabalburu, respectively. The 
Correspondence of the English ambassadors in Spain at the time is in the Record 
Office, and has been for the most part transcribed by the present writer. It is 
mainly valuable as dealing with the negotiations respecting the Palatinate and the 
proposed marriage of the Prince of Wales with the Infanta. The Correspondence 
of the French ambassadors in Spain is in the Archives Nationales, Paris. 

In addition to the above in National Collections the following unpublished 
papers may be specified. 



Avila, Gil Gonzalez de. Vida y Hechos de Rey Felipe III. [The original ms. of the 
life of Philip III by his historiographer, and containing much matter not 
included in the printed version, is in the possession of the present writer.] 
Egerton mss. 347. Vida y Muerte de Don Rodrigo Calderon, Marque's de Siete 
Iglesias. 

Fragmentos Historicos de la Vida del Conde Duque, Don Caspar de Guzman, Conde 
de Olivares. Unpublished original ms. giving a full biography and apology 
for Olivares by his friend Antonio de Vera y Figueroa, Count de la Roca. [In 
the possession of the present writer.] 

Soto y Aguilar, Antonio de. “Fiestas que se han hecho por casos memorahles que 
ban sucedido en Espafia.” Unpublished ms. in the Spanish Royal Academy 
of History, giving very minute account of the many royal celebrations during 
» the reign of Philip IV. Transcript in the possession of the present writer. 

The unpublished Secret Correspondence of the Duke of Osuna, Viceroy of Naple.s, 
with his agents in Spain is in the Bibliotheque Natiouale at Paris. 
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II. PUBLISHED DOCUMENTS. 

Barcpzi, N. and Berchetj G. Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti. Ser I. Spagna. 
2 vols. Venice. 1860. 

Bristol^ Earl of. Correspondence and defence of bis action respecting the Spanish 
match. Ed. S. R. Gardiner. Camden MisceDany. Vol. vi. London. 1821. 
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V Spanish affairs in this period.] 
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Giron, Viceroy of Naples.) 
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Philip IV, Maurice of Nassau, Tilly, Charles Emmanuel of Savoy, and others, 
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J. A. Vincart.) 
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Morel-Fatio, A. Recueil des Instructions donnees aux Ambassadeurs et Miaistres 
de France en Espagne. Paris. 1894. 
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CHAPTER XXTII. 

PAPAL POLICY, 1590-1648. 

I. MANUSCRIPTS. 

a 

A principal source for the history of the Papacy in the period of the Thirty i ears’ 
War is to be found in the Reports of the papal Nuncios from Germany and othpr parts 
of the Contiifent, preserved in the Archives of the Vatican and other repositories at 
Rome. The second place belongs to the Venetian Despatches in the Frari Archives ; 
for the ambassadors of Venice were always better instructed as to the Courts to which 
they were accredited than any other diplomatic agents. This holds good even of the 
eighteenth, but still more of the sevent^nth, century, when the Republic had not yet 
lost all its splendour, and when its functionaries still possessed the high qualities of 
insight and fine observatidu in which they excelled during the golden age of Venice. 
Transcripts of these Roman and Venetian papers, so far as they relate to English 
affairs, are to be found in the Rolls Office, and in the British Museum. Of very 
great value are also the Counsels (consulle) of Fra Paolo Sarpi preserved in the 
Frari Archives at Venice ; these were communicated to the Signory by its command 
on divers matters of Church and State, and their importance is not restricted to the 
course of the conflict between Paul V and the Republic, but also extends to other 
ecclesiastic and political questions. A first-rate source for the history of Urban VIII 
is A. Niccoletti, Della vita di Papa Urbane VIII e historia del suo pontificato, 
8 vols. in manuscript in the Vatican library. Collection Barberini. This author is 
unduly favourable to the Pope, but he does not purposely falsily the facts, and his 
narrative rests upon authentic evidence. 

II. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS. 

Alheri, E. Relazioni degli Ambasciatori Veneti. Florence. 1839, etc. (Ser. ii, 

Vol. IV.) 

Barozzi, N. and Berchet, G. Relazioni della corte di Roma. 2 vols. Venice. 1877. 
Bentivoglio, C. G. Nunziatura di Francia. Ed. Steffani. 4 vols. Florence. 
1863, etc. 

Calendars, Rolls Series : 

State Papers relating to English Affairs in the Archives of Venice. Vols. ix and 
X. 1592-1607. Ed. H. F. Brown. 1897-1900. (In progress. ) 

Letters and Papers relating to English Affairs in the Archives of Simancas. 

Vol. IV. 1587—1603. Ed. M. A. S. Hume. 1899. (In progress.) 
Calendar of State Papers relating to Scotland. Vol. ii. 1589-1603. Ed. 
M. J. Thorpe. 1858. 

Canaye de Fresne, Ph. Ijcttres et Ambassades. Paris. 1663. 

Forst, H. Politische Correspoudenz des Graf. Wartenberg, Bischofs von Osnabruck, 
1621-31. (Publikationen a. d. Preuss. Staatsarchiven.) Leipzig. 1897. 
Gebler, K. v. Die Acteu des Galilei-Processes. Nach d. Vatican. Haudsebr. Stutt- 
gart. 1877. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
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j, Brieven van Witte Cornelisz de With. 1638-47. 
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1868. Briovea van Bilderbeek, Nedeidaiidsch Agent to Kciileii, betielfende 
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landen. 1621-69. 7 vols. The Hague. 1669-71. 

— — Verbael van de Nederlandsche Vi-edebandel. 1621-40. 2 vols. The Hague. 
1650. 

• Herstelde Lcouw of discours over ’t gepasseert in de Vereen. Nederlanden. 

1650-1. The Hague. 1662. 

' Albuquerque, Duarte de. Memorias Diarias dela guerra del ErasR por discurso de 
nueve afios desde el de 1630. Madrid. 1654. 

Barlaeus, C. Rerum por octennium in Brasilia et alibi nuper gestarum sub prae- 
fectura 111. Com. J. Mauritii Nassoviae historia, Amsterdam. 164". 

Bos, L. V. d. Leven en daden der doorluclitigste zee-Iielden beginnende met 1217 en 
. eindigende met De Ruyter. Amsterdam. 1683. 

Brachelius, A. Historia sui temporis ab a° 1618 ad ann. 1653. Cologne. 1052. 

Broeck, Mattlieiis v. d. Journael ofte historische besebryvinge van M. v. d. B. 
»Van ’t geen hij self gesien endo waerachtig gebeurt is wegeii ’t begin ende 
revolte van de Portugese in Brasil Amsterdam. 1051. 

Capellen, Alex, van der. Gedenkschriften. 1621-64. Uitg. door R. J. van der 
Capellen. 2 vols. Utrecht. 1777-8. 

Commelin, Iz. Begin en Voortgangh van da Vereen. Geoctr. Oost-ludiscbe Com- 
pagnie. 2 vois. Amsterdam. 1G4J. 
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CommeliHj Iz Frcrieriek Hetirtrick \an Nassauw, prince van ('rarigien, zyn leven 
ei^kedryf. 2vols. Utreckt. 1(502. Freuck Tranel. 2vol8. Ainsteroam. 1G50. 

Frederic Henrij Memoires de...qui contieiment ■ies expeditions militairea depuis 
1621-46, Amsterdam. 1746. 

Gueireiro, P. Bartkolomou. Jornada dos vassalos da coroa de Portugral para se 
recuperar a cidacle do Salvador na Baliya de todos 09 Santos^ tomada pellos 
Olandezes, a oito de .Mayo 1(524 e recuperada ao primero de Mayo de 1C26. 
Lisbon. 1626. 

HeinaiuSj D. Rerum ad Sylvam-Ducis atque alibi in Belgis aut a Belgis in 1029 
gestarum historia. Leyden. 1629. 

HerckmanSj E. Tlieatrum victorias, ofte bet thooneel der zee-slagen uytbeeld alle 
de treffelijcke overieiniiingen binnen 40 jaron herwaerts onder bet beleydt der 
H. H. Staten47enerael dezer Vereen. Nederlanden. The Hague. 164a. 

Hexham, H. A historical Relation of the famous siege of the Busse and the 
surprising of Wesell.... Delft. 1630. 

Laet, J. de. ^ Historie ofte jaei'lijck verhael van de vorrichtingen der West ludische 
Compagnie, sedert 1636. Leyden. 1644. 

Montaims, A. De Wonderen van ’t Oosten ofte beschryving en oorloge dadeu van 
Oud- en Nieuw Oost. Indian. Amsterdam. 1685. 

Moreau, Pierre de. Histoire des derniera troubles du Bresil entre les Hollandais 
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Raphael de Jesus Fr., Castrioto Lusitano. Enti’epre.sa e restaura^ao de Pernam- 
buco e das Capilanias confiuantes. Varies e bellicos successes eutre Portugueses 
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Richsoffer, Ambrosio. Brasiliaanscli und West Indianische Reise-Beschreibung. 
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XCIX-I. 
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tijds. Meesteiideel voor-gevalleu in Europa en vooral. in de Nederlanden 
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Republiek. llie Hague. 1893. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

TRANSFER OF COLONIAL POWER (1600-50). 

I. EAST INDIES. 
a . Bibi.iogkaphie3. 

J. A. van der. Nederlandsche Indische Bibliographie. Batavia. 187S. 
Tiele, P. Aj Memoire bibliographique sur les journaux des navigateurs Ne'erUndais. 
' Amsterdam. 18G7. * ' 


b . Official Docoments. 

The great mass of authority must still be sought in ms. in the Archives of the 
different countries. The India Office Library contains ms. translations of the 
following Portuguese aud Dutch Records. 

Documentos remettidos da India. 

Corpo Chronologico. 1548-1630. 

Gavetas Antiguas. 1531-1711. 

Documents from Library at Evora. 1572-1759. 

Conselho Ultramarino. 

Noticias da India. 

Dutch Records. 

A. Connections of the Dutch in the Eastern Seas. 

Miscellaneous Letters and Documents. 

B. Letters from India. (Vols. i-xvii deal with 1600-61.) 

Letters to India. (1614-60.) 

Tlie India Office Library contains the ms. series of Court Books of the English 
East India Company and the Letters received from the East. 

Ihe printed official authorities for the two Companies are! 

Birdwood, Sir G. aud Foster, W. The tiret letter book of the East India Company. 
1600-19. London. 1893. 

Chijs, J. A. van der. Nederlandsch-Indisch Plakaathoek. 16 vols. Batavia. 1883. 
Danvers, F. C. Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants. 
Vol. I. 1602-13. London. 1896. 

Foster, W. Letters received by the East India Company from its Servants. Yola. 
n-vi. 1014-17. London. 1897-1902. 

Jonge, J. K. de. De opkomst van het Nederland.sch gezag in Oost-Indie. 13 vols. 
Amsterdam. 1862-88. 

Mijei, P. Veizameliiig van iustruccien, ordounencien en refrlemeuten. Batavia. 
1848. 
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CHAPTER XXYII. 

DESCARTES AND CARTESIANISM, 

I. ORIGINAL WORKS. 

[The list of names here given is of course in no way exhaustive. They are those 
of writers who may be regarded as in some way typical ; and the editions named are 
as a rule either the earliest, or the most accessible. ’ 

^ITiere only one edition is given, it is, except in the case of collective works, the 
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CHRONOLOaiOAL TABLE 

OF 

LEADING EVENTS MENTIONED IN THIS VOLUME. 


1530 Tha Grey Leagues ottain possession of the Valtelline. 

1540 Calvin’s Institution Chretienne. 

1559 Accession of Frederick II in Denmark. 

1560 Death of Gustavus Vasa of Sweden and accession of Erik XIV, 

15|1 The Articles of Arboga. 

1563-70 The Northern Seven Years’ War. 

1567 The English Merchant Adv^enturers at Hamburg. 

1569 Deposition of Erik XIV of Sweden and accession of John III. 

1570 Peace of Stettin closes the Northern Seven Years’ War. 

Opening of a thirteen years’ war between Russia and Sweden, 

1581 Establishment of the English Turkey Company. 

1583 Truce of Pliusa between Sweden and the 'Tsar. 

1587 Election of Sigismund III of Poland. 

Statute of Kalmar. 

1588 Death of Frederick II of Denmark and accession of Christian IV. 

1590 Death of Pope Sixtus V. 

1592 Election of Pope Clement VIII. 

Sigismund III of Poland crowned King of Sweden. 

1594 Dutch Company of Foreign Merchants formed. 

1595 Peace of Teusin between Sweden and Russia. 

1599 Deposition of Sigismund of Sweden. 

1600 Charles IX chosen King of Sweden. 

Opening of the War of the Swedish Succession between Sweden and Poland. 
English East India Company chartered, 
c. Galileo’s discoveries as to the laws of gravitation. 

1602 Dutch East India Company formed. 

1605 Election of Pope Paul V. 

The Dutch take Amboina. 

1605- 19 The Dutch reach the western coast of Australia. 

1606- 7 Quaftel between Pope Paul V and Venice. 

1606 Peace of Zsitva-Torok between the Empire and the Turks. 

Plymouth Companies for North America chartered. 

1607 foundation of the Virginia Colony at Jamestown. 

1608 French settlements at Port Royal and Quebec. 

1609 The Bohemian Letter of Majesty granted. 

English colony in Guiana. 

Tcno J>et«'een Spain and the United Provinces. 

1609-32 English settlement of the Berniuda.s, the Leeward islands and Barbados. 
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1610 Murder of Henry IV of France. 

Regency of Mary de’ Medici declared. 

The .liilich expedition. 

The Dutch establish trading relations with Japan. 

1610- 20 Plantation of North ’vVexford. 

1611 War between Denm.ark and Sweden. 

Death of Charles IX of Sweden and accession of Gustavus II AdolpJ^. 
Accession of John George I, Elector of Saxony. 

Plan^tion of Ulster. 

1611- 3 War of Kalmar. 

1612 Matthias elected Emperor. 

1613 Peace of Knared hetvieen Sweden and Denmark. 

Marriage of Princess Elizabeth of England and the Elector Palatine 
Frederick V. 

English expedition to Japan. 

Ipsue of Turhatus imperil Romani status. 

1614 League of French Princes against the Government. 

August. Meeting of representatives of the German Hahsburg lands at Linz. 
October. Meeting of the French Assembly of Estates. 

November. Treaty of Xanten. 

Danish East India Company chartered. 

1614- 5 Circumnavigation of the globe by Spilbergen. 

1615 Peace of Tyrnau between the Empire and Bethlen Gabor. 

Peace of Asti between Spain and Savoy. 

Rebellion of the French Princes. 

Destruction of the Sjianish-Portuguese fleet. 

Dutch dominion established in the Molucca Islands. 

Sir Thomas Roe’s embassy to the Great Moghul. 

1615- 20 Plantation of Longford and Ely O’CarroU. 

1618 Richelieu Minister of State. 

Despatch of an English trading mission to Persia. 

Pieter van den Croeck opens relations between the Diitoh and the Arabs 
and Persians. 

1617 Murder of Conciui. Lnynes Chief Minister in France. 

Peace of Stolbova between Sweden and Russia. 

• Peace of Pavia between Spain and Savoy. 

Archduke Ferdinand King-designate of Bohemia. 

Ralegh’s second expedition to Guiana. 

1617-22 Jan P. Koen Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies. 

1618 February. Peace of Madrid. 

May. 'The defenestration” at Prague. Opening of the ’Phi i-ty Years’ War. 
’Tlie Archduke Ferdinand of Styria elected King of Hungary. 

Spanish plot against Venice. 

First English (West) African Company founded. 

1619 March. Death of the Emperor Matthias. • 

,, Batavia becomes the capital of the Dutch East Indies. 

June. Agreement between the Dutch and English East India Companies. 
August. Election of Ferdinand II as Emperor. Deposition of Ferdinand 
in Bohemia and election of F’rederick V, Elector Palatine. 

„ Bethlen Gabor advances into Hung.ary. 

1620 July. Compact of Ulrn between Union and League. 

,) Protestant niassacie in the Valtelline. 

November. Battle of the Wliite Hill (Prague). 

Beam and Navarre mcorporateff in France. 
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1620 The Mayflower pilgrims found New England. 

1620-3 Bohemian and Palatinate Wars. 

1621 * Auskro-Spauisli attack on the Orisons. 

February. Election of Pope Gregory XV. 

Mar^. Death of Philip III of Spain and accession of Philip IV. Ascend- 
ancy of Olivares begins. 

April. Treaty of Madrid. 

„ Dissolution of the Protestant Union. Collapse of Palatine policy. 
December. Peace of Nikolsburg between the Emperor and Bethlen Gabor. 
Religious war in France. 

Catholic reaction in Bohemia begins. 

Foundation of the Dutch West India Company. 


Thomas Man’s mission to the East. 

1622 January. The Milan Articles. 

May. Victory of Tilly at Wimpfen. 

June. Defeat of Christian of Halberstadt at Hochst. 

Septfeber. Treaty of Lindau establishes Austrian power in the^Grisons 
and the Valtelline. 

October. Huguenot Peace of Montpellier. 

Truce between Sweden and Poland. 

162J January. Meeting of German Princes at Ratiabon. 

Duke Maximilian invested with the Palatine electorate. 
February. Openiflg of the Lower Saxon War. 

j, Treaty of Paris between France, Venice, and Savoy. 

,, Removal of tlie Bibliotheca Palatina from Heidelberg to Rome. 
March. Prince Charles and Buckingham in Spain. 

August. Election of Pope Urban VlII. 

„ Battle of Stadtiohn. 

„ Bethlen Gabor again invades the Austrian dominions. 

December. Spanish Marriage treaty broken off. 

Dutch commercial treaty with Persia. 

1624 March, Dutch expedition to Bahia. 

April. Richelieu becomes Chief Minister in France. 

November. Marriage treaty between England and France. 

Nov.-Dee. French occupation of the Valtelline. 

'The "Massacre at Amboina.” ^ 

1625 March. Death of James I of England and accession of Charles I. 

April. Accession of Frederick Henry of Nassau, Prince of Orange. 

May. Christian IV of Denmark intervenes in the Thirty Years’ War. 
June. Capture of Breda by Spinola. 

„ Meeting of the first Parliament of Charles I. 

October. Anglo-Dutch treaty against Spain, 

English expedition to Cadiz. 

Re-opening of the war between Sweden and Poland. 

French colony at Cayenne founded. 

1626 January. Onlhreak of insurrection in Upper Austria. 

February. Meeting of the second Parliament of Charles I. 

March. Treaty of Monzon between France and Spain. 'Phe Valtelline 
under the protection of France and Spain. 

April. Mansfeld and IFallcnstein at the Dessau Bridge, 

June. Death of Christian, late of Halberstadt. 

„ Marriage of Charles 1 and Henrietta Maria. 

August. Battle of Lutter. 

November. Death of Mansfeld. 
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1626 December. French Assembly of Notables. 

„ Peace of Pressburg between the Emyeror and Bethlen Gabor. 
Incorporation of the French “Company for the Islands of An’.^rica/’ 
French West African Company fbnniled. 

1627 June. Buckingham’s expedition to Re. 

December. Death of Vincent II, Duke of Mantua. 

Imperial occupation of Jutland and Schleswig. 

Swedish South Sea Company founded. 

1627- 8 Dutch exploration of the northern coast of Australia. 

1628 January. Suedo-Danish Treaty. 

March. Meeting of the third Parliament of Charles I. 

May- June. The Petition of Right. 

May- July. Siege of Stralsund. 

October. Capitulation of La Rochelle. 

1628- 31 The Mantuan War. 

1629 March. The Edict of Restitution. 

„ The French occupy Susa. Relief of Casale. 

,, Dissolution of English Parliament. Imprisonment of Eliot &c. 
June. Submission of the French Huguenots. 

,, Peace of Liibeck. 

September. Truce of Altmark between Sweden and Pojand. 

The Act of Revocation of Scottish Church lands, 
llie Massachusetts Charter granted. * 

1630 May. French occupation of Savoy. 

June. Landing of Gustavus in Pomerania. 

July. The Ratisbon Kur/urstentag assembles. 

,, Death of Charles Emmanuel I, Duke of Savoy. 

September. Dismissal of Wallenstein. 

Dutch expedition to Pernambuco. 

1631 January. Treaty of Barwalde between France and Sweden. 

April. Dutch Acte de Survitiance. 

„ Treaties of Cherasco close the Mantuan War. 

May. Destruction of Magdeburg. 

July. Mary de’ Medici leaves France. 

September. Battle of Breitenfeld. 
jDecember. Gustavus at Mainz. 

1632 April. Reappointment of Wallenstein. 

May. Gustavus at Munich. 

June. Gaston of Orleans in Lorraine. Execution of Montmorency. 

July. Appointment of Wentworth as Deputy in Ireland. 

November. Battle of Liitzen and death of Gustavus Adolphus. Accession 
of Christina. 

Foundation of the Academy at Amsterdam. 

1633 April. Alliance of Heilbronn. 

August. French occupation of Lorraine. Laud appoint^ Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

Death of the Infanta Isabel Clara Eugenia. 

English settlements on the Bengal coasts. 

Condemnation of Galileo. 

Publication of Donne’s Poems. 

1634 February. Assassination of Wallenstein. 

Aug. -Sept The Frankfort Convention. 

September. Battle of Nordlingen. 

October. Levy of ship-money in England. 
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1634 November. Franco-Swedisli Treaty of Paris. 

Tlie French Academy constituted. 

Couirfatiou of the English proprietory colony of Maryland. 

1634-5 lire Worms Convention. 

1635 April^ Franco-Swedish Treaty of Compiegne. 

* May. War declared between France and Spain. 

,, Peace of Prague. 

French occupation of the Valtelline. 

Alliance between France and the United Provinces. 

French settlement of Martinique and Guadeloupe. 

1638 March. Treaty of Wismar between France and Sweden, 

June. Relief of Hanau. 

July. Invasion of France. (Johann von Werth.) 

October. Battle of Wittstock. 

Foundation of the Academy at Utrecht. 

Corneille’s Le Cid. ^ 

1636- 45 Aflthoni van Diemen Governor-General of the Dutch East Indies. 

1637 February. Death of Ferdinand II. Accession of Ferdinand III. 

March. The French driven from the Valtelline. 

July. Introduction of ‘‘Laud’s Liturgy” into Scotland. 

• October. Compact between Bernard of Weimar and the French Crown. 

^ Frederick Henry takes Breda. 

1637- 8 Trial of John Iftmpden. 

1637-44 Joan Maurice of Nassau Governor-General in Dutch Brazil. 

1638 March. Renewal of the Franco-Swedish alliance. 

May. Fight at Wittenweier. 

j, Death of Jansenius. 

Aug. -Dec. Siege of Breisach. 

November. Meeting of the General Assembly in Glasgow. 

”1116 Scottish National Covenant, 

Swedish colony on the Delaware. 

1639 March- June. The first Bishops’ War closed by the Treaty of Berwick. 
July. Death of Bernard of Weimar. 

September. Peace of Milan. The Valtelline restored to the Grey Leagues. 
October. The Bernardines taken into the service of France. 

,, Battle of the Downs. Tromp destroys the Spanish fleet. i 

1640 April. Meeting of the Short Parliament. 

July-Aug. The second Bishops’ War. The Council of Peers at York. 
Negotiations at Ripon. 

November. Meeting of the Long Parliament. 

Nov. -Dec. Strafford and Laud impeached. 

>} » Revolt of Portugal. The Duke of Braganza proclaimed King 

John IV. 

December. Accession of the Elector Frederick William of Brandenburg. 
Foundatiop of Fort St George by the British. 

Dissertatio de ratione status in Imperio Bomano-Germanico published. 

1640-1 Sept. -Oct. Diet of Ratisbon. 

1640-2 Revolt of Catalonia. 

1641 January. 'The Portuguese surrender Malacca to the Dutch. 

May. Execution of Strafford. 

„ Death of Baner. 

June. Treaty between Portugal and the United Provinces. 

October. Outbreak of the Irish rebellion. 

November. The Grand RemonstraiKe. 
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1641 Descartes’ Meditationes de prima philosopMn. 

1642 January. Impeachment of the Five Members of the House of Commons. 
July- Aug. Opening of the Civil War in England. 

September. Conspiracy of Cinq-Mars. 

October. Battle of Edgehill. 

November. Torstensson’s victory at Breitenfeld. 

,y Roussillon conquered by France. 

December. Death of Richelieu. 

1642-4 War between the Pope and the northern Italian States. 

Voyage of Abel Tasman. 

1643 January. Fall of Olivares. 

April. Breakdown of the “Treaty of Oxford.” 

May. Death of Louis XIII. Anne of Austria Regent. Mazarin Chief Minister. 
Beginnings of the Fronde. 

„ Battle of Rocroi. 

June. Meeting of the Scottish Convention of Estates. 

Battle of Ad Walton Moor. 

July, Opening of the VVestnuinster Assembly. 

yy Surrender of Bristol. 

September. First battle of Newbury. 

,, The Solemn League and Covenant. 

December. Swedish invasion of Denmark. 
y, Death of Pym. 

1644 January. The Scots enter England. 

„ Reduction of Jutland by Torstensson. 

July, Death of Pope Urban VIII. 

„ Battle of Marston Moor. 

August. Battles near Freiburg in the Breisgau. 

September. The French seize the line of the Rhine. 

„ Election of Pope Innocent X. 

October. Second battle of Newbury. 

Descartes’ Principia Philosophiae. 

1645 January. Execution of Laud. 

Jan.-Feb. The Uxbridge negotiations. 

March. Battle of Jankau. 

^priL The Self-Denying Ordinance. Formation of the New Model army. 
,y Peace Congress opens at Munster and Osnabriick. 

,, Treaty between France and Rakdczy. 

May. Battle of Herbsthausen. 

June. Battle of Naseby. 

August. Treaty of Brdmsebro between Sweden and Denmark. 

„ Battle of Kils3rth. 

,, Battle of Allerheim near Nordllngen. 

September. Battle of Philiphaugh. 

November. Arrival of Rinuccini at Kilkenny. , 

1646 March. Articles of Peace between Charles I and the Irish Catholics. 
May. Charles I surrenders to the Scots. 

June. Fall of O.xford. 

July. Turenne and Wrangel invade Bavaria. 

August. End of the first Civil AVar in England. 

October. French capture of Dunkirk. 

1647 January. Surrender of Charles I by the Scots to the English Commissioners. 
March. Death of Frederick Henry of Orange. Accession of William 11. 
July. “ Heads of the Proposals" 
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1647 October. ITie “ Agreement of the People.” 

November. Charles T at Carisbrooke Castle. 

♦ Fm^dation of the Swedish .African Company. 

1647-8 Jaly-Feb. llevolt of Naples. Masaniello. 

16^8 Janj^ary. Vote of No Addresses. 

„ Peace of Munster between Spain and the Dutch. 

February. Death of Christian IV of Denmark. 

April-May. Opening of the second Civil War in England. 

May. The Parliamentary Fronde begins. 

Jnne-Aug. Siege and fall of Colchester. 

July. The Scottish invasion of England. 

August. Battle of Preston. 

„ Conde^s victory over the Spaniards at Lens. 

Sept-Oct. The “Treaty of Newport.” 

October. Tlie Declaration of Saint-Germain registered. 

„ The Peace of Westphalia signed at Munster and Osnabruck. 

■ DecSmbor. “Pride’s Purge.” 

1649 January. Trial and execution of Charles I. 

jj Catholic-Royalist Treaty of Kilkenny. 

„ Turenne joins the rebellion. 

February. ,End of the formal sessions of the Westminster Assembly. 
Charles II proclaimed in Scotland. 

„ Abolition of the House of Lords and of the English 
Kingship. 

April. Treaty of Rueil between the French Court and the rebels. 
August. Battle of Rathmines. 

September. Storming of Drogheda by Cromwell. 

Descartes' Le Traite des passions de I’dme, 

1650 January. Arrest of Condd. 

February. Death of Descartes. 

May, Execution of Montrose. 

September. Battle of Dunbar. 

„ Bordeaux surrenders to the King. 

November. Death of William II of Orange. 

1651 Fe^ruai-y. Mazarin leaves France. Release of the Princes. 

September. Battle of AVorcester. 

Conde allies himself with Spain. 

Tlie first English Navigation AcL 
Antoni van Riebeek founds Cape Colony. 

1652 May. Articles of Kilkenny. 

June. Outbreak of the first Anglo-Dutcb War. 

August. “Act for the Settling of Ireland.” 

September. Blake’s victory off the Kentish Knock. 

October. Return of Louis XIII to Paris. 

November. Blake’s defeat off Dungeness. 

1653 February. Naval action between Blake and Tromp off Portland. 

„ Final return of Mazarin to France. 

June. Monck’s victory off the Gabbard. 

July. Monok’s victory off the Tcxel. 

,, John do AV'itt Pensionary of Holland. 

December. The “Instrument of Govemment.” Oliver Cromwell Protector 
of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

1654 March. End of the Fronde. 

April. Peace between England aiiS Holland. 
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1654 April-July. Coinmercial treaties between England and Sweden^ England 

and Denmark, and England and Portugal. 

June. Abdication of Queen Christina of Sweden. Acce=^siou of ChSrles X 
Gustavus. 

October. Blake’s c.\pedition to the Mediterranean. 

December. Expedition of Penn and Venables to Hispaniola. 

Successful revolt of Brazil against Dutch dominion. 

1655 May. Capture of Jamaica. 

July.^ Charles X invades Poland. 

August. The scheme of Major-Generals adopted. 

October. Treaty of Westminster between England and France. 

1656 January. The first of Pascal’s Lettres Pnvinciales. 

July. Battle of Warsaw. 

„ Battle of Valenciennes. 

September. Alliance of England and France against Spain. 

Treaties of Konigsberg, Marienburg, and Labiau between Sweden and Bran- 
denburg. 

'The Vaudois persecution. 

1657 March. Treaty of Paris between England and France. 

March-May. “The Humble Petition and Advice.” 

April. Death of Ferdinand III. . 

„ Blake’s destruction of the Spanish silver-fleet at Santa*Cruz. 

July. Swedish invasion of Denmark. 

September. Treaty of Wehlau between Brandenburg and Poland. 

1658 February. Peace of Roe'kilde between Sweden and Denmark. 

,, Austro-Brandenburg alliance against Sweden. 

May-June. Anglo-French siege of Dunkirk. 

June. Battle of the Dunes. 

July. Election of the Emperor Leopold I. 

August. The Pheinbund. 

), Opening of the second Danish War of Charles X of Sweden. 
September. Deatli of Oliver Cromwell. Richard proclaimed Protector. 

1659 May. Reassembling of the remnants of the Long Parliament. 

„ Abdication of Richard Cromwell. 

November. Treaty of the Pyrenees. 

1660 „ February. Death of Charles X of Sweden. 

,, Monck appointed Captain-General of the British forces. 

,, Milton’s Ready and easy way to establish a free Commonwealth. 

March. Di.ssolutiou of the Long Parliament. 

April. Lambert’s rising in England. 

,, Meeting of the Convention Parliament. 

May. The Declaration of Breda. 

,, Peace of Oliva between Sweden, Brandenburg and Poland. 

„ The Restoration of the English Monarchy and return of Charles II. 
June. Treaty of peace at Copenhagen between Denmarl* and Sweden. 

,, Marriage of Louis XIV and Maria Teresa. 

1661 February. Peace between France and Lorraine. 

March. Death of Mazarin. ' 

■* June. Treaty at Kardis between Sweden and Russia. 

1662 Death of Pascal. 

1664 French West African Company merged into the French West India Company. 

1665 Death of Philip IV of Spain. 

1670 Publication of Pascal’s Pensees. 


0 , jt. n. IV. 
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Aachen, ^Protestants in, 11; 420 
Aalborg, capture of Danish noise at, 102 
Abbot, George, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
appeal of Commons to, 260 
Abo, 162^ taken by Charles (IX), 172 ; school 
of, founded by Gustavus Adolphus, 187 
Acadia, Anglo-French struggle for, 747 
Achin, Eing of, English East India 
Company and, 731 

Acuna, Diego Sarmiento de, see Gondomar 
Adami, Adam, Bishop suffragan of Hildes- 
heim, historian of the Congress, 401 
Adams, William, and Japanese trade, 740 
Adolphus John, Swedish Prince, Charles X 
and, 587 ; 590 

Adwalton Moor, Fairfaxes defeated at, 313 
Aerssens; Francis, lord of Sommelsdijk, 
Councillor of Frederick Henry, 690 ; 
appeals to Eiehelieu for help, 691 ; 
negotiations of, in England, 701 
Africa, West, the West Indies and, 759 
African Company, the Swedish (1G17), 759; 
the first English (1618), 759; the second 
English (1631), 759; the French (West) 
(162^ 769 

Agra, William Hawkins at, 741; English 
factory at, 742 

“Agreement, the, of the People,” 345; 353 
AhmadsJbad, English factory at, 742 
Air and Angels (poem by Donne), 762 
Aix, Parlcment of, 610 sq. 

Alais, Louis de Valois, Comte de, see Augou- 
Idme 

Albert, Archduke, sovereign of the Spanish 
Netherlands ; and the Imperial throne, 1 ; 
11 ; 13; death of, 77 ; Henry IV and, 624 
Albuquerque, Alfonso de, Portuguese Gover- 
nor of the Indies, ideals of, 728 

Matthias de, 707 

Aldobrandini, Pietro, Cardinal, and Clement 
VIII, 667; friendly towards France, 668 
Silvestro, 666 

Aldringer, Johann, Austrian Field Marshal, 
72^ Mantua taken by, 115; at Erfurt, 
205; Tilly reinforced by, 208; 210; at 
Leipzig, 219 ; 231 ; Feria and, 234 ; pro- 
tection of Bavaria and, 238; Emperor 
and, 239 sqq. ; at Eatisbou, 244 
Alexander VI, Pope, Bull of, 728; 744 
VIT, Pr.pe, papal nuncio [when Fabioj 


Chigi] at Munster, 402, 688; Charles X 
and, 582 

Alexander, Blasius, 38; leader among the 
Grisons Prddikanten, 52 ; capture of, 55 
Alexis Romanoff, Tsar, the Cossacks and, 
580 ; 581 ; in the Baltic Provinces, 582 
sq. ; 584 ; Charles X and, 586-8 ; feud 
between Poland and, 591 
Algiers, Blake at, 483 
Aliaga, Father, and Dceda, 629; briiied, 
632 

AUaci, Leone, pj.pal commissar^, 82 , 

Allerheim, French victory at, 390 
All Saints’ Bay, see Bahia 
Alsen, island of, taken by Charles X, 432 
Altmark, truce of, 115 ; signed Sept. 26, 
1629, 187, 193; 578 
Alton, victory of Waller at, 315 
Amazon, district at the mouth of the, 709 
Amboina^ “ massacre ” at, 87, 713, 738 sqq., 
755 ; taken by the Dutch (1605), 733, 736 ; 
agreement of June 1619 and, 737 ; 742 
Ambras, Castle of, Cardinal Klesl at, 22 
America, partition of, 747 ; North, English 
Colonies in, 747 sq.; Dutch and, 749; 
French, English Colonies in, 747; South, 
English schemes of colonisationin, 754 sq. 
Amsterdam, interests of, 466 sq. ; threatened 
by De Berg, 69.3 ; difficulties of Frederick 
Henry with, 691, 699; Chamber of, 709; 
Academy founded at, 717 ; 718 sqq. ; 
Spinoza born at, 722 ; antagonism of, 
towards Frederick Henry, 724 ; William II 
and, 725 sq. ; 727 ; 789 
Amurath HI, Sultan, mission of William 
Harbome to the Court of, 729 
Andalusia, the Duke of Medina Sidonia and, 
652 sq. 

Andrewes, Lancelot, Bishop of Winchester, 
and religious controversy, 268 
Ah^ermannus, Abraham, Archbishop of 
Upsala, 170 sq. 

Angers, gift to Mary de’ Medici of, 126 
Angola, taken by the Dutch, 752 
Angouleme, negotiations between Louis XIH 
and Queen-Mother at, 126 

Charles de Valois, Duke of, heads an 

embassy to Saxony (1620), 34 

Louis de Valois, Comte d’ Alais, Duke 

of, 611; 614; Mercoeur and, 618 
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Anhalt, snfferingB oi the principality of, 
418 ; Gustavus Adolphus and the Princes 
of, 2S7 , 

Anhalt-Bernburg, Prince Christian I of, 
diplomatic efforts of, 1; the guiding spirit 
of idre Palatine clique, 12 ; 16 sqq. ; and 
tlm Elector Palatine, 33 ; with Mansfeld, 
6c; ^nd the battle of Prague, 65 sq. ; 68 ; 
the Chancery ” of, 3, 69 sq.; end of 
political importance of, 71 

Prince Christian, the younger, 

65 sq. 

Anhnlt, Count von, Tilly’s lieutenant, 79, 
85; 162 

Aniello, Tommaso (Masaniello), heads in- 
surrection in Naples, 657 sq. ; death of, 
ibid. 

Anjou, Dube of, see Orleans 
Anna, Infanta of Spain, see Anne of 
Au.stria * 

Anne, Empress, consort of Matthias, 1 ; 
death of, 25 

of Austria, Queen-consort of Lonis 

XIII, marriage of, 119 ; Piichelieu Grand 
Altfioner to, 123 ; rjlatious of Chateauueuf 
with, 142; former adherents of, 696; 
Kazarin and, 597, 608 sq», 702 ; Anne di 
Gouzaga and, 610; affronted by Condd, 
612; 614 sq. ; the marriage of Lonis XIV 
anil, 625, 629 sq.; 660; Regency of. 593, 
659 

of Denmark, Queen of England, es- 
tranged from the Protestant faith, 89 
Anniversary, the. Donne’s poem of, 764 sq. 
Anshach, Joachim Ernest, Margrave of, I; 
advises Frederick Y to accept the Bohe- 
mian throne, 29 ; 67 ; agrees to abandon 
Frederick, 69; in touch with him, 80 
Anstruther, Sir Robert, 89 
Antrim, Randal MacDounell, second Earl 
and first Marquis of, taken prisoner in 
Ulster, 316 ; promises to attack Argyll, 
520; army and, 522; transports Irish 
troops into Scotland, 527 
Aragon, Parliament of, 643 ; Los Velez in, 
648 ; Philip IV and, 650, 662 sq., 654, 658 
Arboga, Articles of, 161-9 ; Estates meet at, 
172 

Arcos, D. Rodrigo Ponz de Leon, Duke of. 
Viceroy of Naples, 656 ; flight of, 657 
Argyll, Archibald Campbell, eighth Earl, 
later Marquis of, Presbyterianism and, 
339 ; 347 ; at the General Assembly at 
Glasgow, 500;. “Plotters” and, 605; 
Cromwell and, 350, 508 ; crowns Charles II 
at Scone, 510 ; 520 
Arminius, Jacobus, 717 
Aruauld, Antoine, Pascal and, 795 
Amim, Hans Georg von, 101; in Pome- 
rania, 104, 106 ; besieges Stralsund, 107 
sq. ; 109 ; 187 ; sent to the Polish frontier, 
192; in Saxony, 204; 206; in Bohemia, 
209 -,'211; 213 ; 215 sq.; 219; commands 
Saxon forces in Silesia, 221; commands 
Brandenburg troops, 225 ; Wallenstein 


and, 231 sqq., 240 sq. ; Silesian soheme 
of, 236; march of, towards the Oder, 
237 ; 243 ; victory of, at Liegnitz, 244 ; 
247; negotiations at Pirna and, 252 
Arras, Gonde defeated before, 619 
Artois, loss of greater part of, to Spain, 620, 
660 sqq. 

Aiundel, Thomas Howard, second Earl of 
Arundel and Surrey, confinement and 
release of, 264 sq. ; at Vienna, 276 
Asebaffenburg, taken by the Ssfedes, 208 
Aesada Association, the, 731 ; 740 
Asti, Peace of, 129 

Astley, Sir Jacob, Baron Astley, 304 ; at 
Kaseby, 330; at Stow-on-tbe-Wold, 335 
Aston, Sir Arthur, in Drogheda, 6ci3 
Augsburg, the Catholic League at, 12, 77 : 
Confession of, 68, HI, 200, 412; saved 
by AVerth, 391 ; Treaty of Ulm and, ibid. ; 
393; Swedish army in, 214; Rtligious 
Peace of (1565), 3, 109, 410, 676 ; and the 
Peace of Westphalia, 413 ; commercial 
state of, 420 

Austria, religious parties in, 11 ; and the 
Valtelline, Chap. 11 passim ; right of, to 
Elsass, 405 sq.; supplanted by France in 
Elsass, 416 ; 'Thirty Years’ War and. 417 ; 
alliance between Poland, Brandenbuig 
and, 429 sq. ; Lower, Protestant majority 
in, 21 ; revolts, 26, 64 ; harried by Betb- 
I«n Gabor, 76 ; 76 ; 87 ; Upper, Protestant 
majority in, 21 ; revolts, 26 ; Maximilian 
and, 64; 69, 75, 84; insurrection iu, 70 ; 
83; 97; 111 

House of, see Habsburg 

Avaux, Claude de Mesmes, Count de, agent 
of Richelieu nt Stuhmsdorf, 365 ; French 
plenipotentiary in Germany, 373 ; negotia- 
tions at Hamburg between Salvius and, 
377 ; 397 ; proposal of, in 1641, 398 ; 
at Munster, 402 sq. ; at the Hague, 602 
Alim, taken by the Dutch (16l2), '759 
Ayamonte, Marquis of, 652; death of, 
663 <• 

Ayseue, Sir George, Admiral, West Indian 
Islands subdued by, 466 ; 463 ; 470 ; in 
the Downs, 471 ; defeated by Euyter off 
Plymouth, 472 ; 477 

Baahus, Treaty of Eoeskilde and, 586 
Bacon, Francis, Lord Vexulam and Vis- 
count St Albans, and Ireland, 513 
Baden-Baden, margravate of, 84 
Margrave Edward p’oitunatus of, 

79 

Baden-Durlach, House of, reinstatement of, 
at Peace of AVeatplialia, 409 

margravate of, 66; 79; 84 

George Frederick, Margrave of,^ 1 ; 

67; 79; defeated by 'Tilly at Wimpfen, 

80 

Bagge, Jakob, Danes defeated by, 163 
Bagni, Papal Nuncio, in Paris, 680 
Bagno, Marchese di, commands papal 
e troops, 57 sq. 
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Bahia, the Dutch and, 703 sq. ; retaken 
by the Spaniards, 70S, 706 ; Oquendo at, 
707, 708 ; see also San Salvador 
Baillie, Eobert, 317 ; 324 
Baldiron, Imperialist commander, 41 ; 48 ; 

and the Engadine, 54 sq. ; flight of, 56 
Balfour, Sir James, Act of Sevocation and, 
490; Traquair and, 603 

Sir William, dismissal of, 297 

Balmerino, John Elphinstone, secondBaron, 
trial of, 493 sq. 

Baltasar Carlos, Infante, Isabel of Bourbon 
and, 849 sq., 654; 658; death of, 659; 
664 

Baltic, imperial schemes as to the, 193 
Baltimore, George Calvert, first Baron, 
founds Maryland, 747 ; patent of, 748 
Balzac, Jean-Louis-Suez, Seigneur de, 
Member of French Academy, 156 
Bambe^, Bavaria insists on restoration of, 
210 ; captured by Horn. 213 

Johann Georg Fuchs v. Darnheim, 

Bishop of, and Gustavus Adolphus, 207 
Banda Islands, the, spices of, 734 ; Anglo- 
Dutch struggle in the, 735; agreement of 
June 1619 and, 737; 738 

Neira, the Dutch and, 735 sq.; 742 

Ban6r, Gustaf, flight and death of, 172 sq. 

John, Swedish Field-marshal, 135 ; 

occupies Magdeburg, 207 ; holds Bavaria, 
216 sq. ; in Silesia, 247 ; ordered to invade 
Bohemia, 252 ; at Magdeburg, 255 ; 
German War and, 366 sqq. ; at Eisenach, 
372; falls back upon Torgau, 373; on 
the Oder, 374 ; 378 ; 379 ; 383 ; death 
of, 385; 390; Oxenstieina and, 569 

Bten, flight and death of, 172 sq. 

Bankes, Sir John, and the ship-money 
case, 283 

Bantam, James Lancaster at, 731 ; Edmund 
Soott at, 734 ; 735 ; English and Dutch 
ships before, 736 ; English factory re- 
estajilished at, 740 

Bar, Duke of Lorraine does homage for, 
142 ; recovery of Condi’s fortresses in, 
613 sq.; Treaty of Pyrenees and, 620 
, Barbados, Dutch forbidden to trade in, 470; 
settlement of, 756 ; constitution of, 757 
Barberini, Cardinal Mafleo, see Urban VIII 

the, enrichment of, by Urban VIII, 

684 ; their quarrel with Parma, 685 

. . 

Barbin, French statesman, ministry of, 
122 sqq. 

Barcelona, 618 ; Philip IV and Olivares at, 
647 ; revolt of, 648 sq. ; 652 ; entry of 
La Motte into, 653 ; capitulation of, 661 
Barlaens, Caspar, 717 ; Hooft, Maria Tes- 
^Isohade and, 720 sq. 

Barradas, favourite of Louis XIII, driven 
from Court, 131 
Barry, Garret, in Munster, 525 
Barwalde, Treaty of, 141, 198 sq., 210, 220; 

226; 249; 251 
Baselga, Caspar, 44 
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Basil, Tsar, allied with Charles IX, 
176 

Basing House, attempt of Wjiiler A) cap- 
ture, 315; Charles I and, 324; taken by 
Cromwell, 333 

Basso, Protestant preacher in^'irano, death 
of, 49 ^ 

Bassompierre, Franqois, Baron de, Ii^rquis 
d’Haronel, Marshal of France, embassy 
of, to Madrid, 50, 53; dix-sept seigneurs 
and, 156; ambassador in England, 266 
Bastwick, .tohn, punibhment of, 280;jr8- 
lease of, 291 

Batavia, capital of the Dutch East Indies, 
710 sqq.; foundation of, 736; power 
of the Dutch at, 738; 740 
Bathory, Stephen, see Stephen Bathory 
Batten, Sir William, Admiral, succeeded 
by Eainborow, 347; with the fleet, 350 
Baudissin, W. H. von, Sw*edish Fieid- 
marshal, 220 

Bavaria, Treaty of Barwalde and, 198 ; 208 ; 
policy of, 211; Tilly driven into, 213; 
214; Gustavus in, 215; Baner in, 216; 
army from, 219; Eufferings .of, during 
the war, 417 sq. ; cloth of, 421 i campaigns 
in (1646-8), *91 sqq., 597 » 

Elector of, see Ferdinand Maria and 

Maximilian I 

Baxter, Eichard, New Model army and, 329 
Bayle, Pierre, a pupil of Chouet, 791 
B5arn, restoration of ecclesiastical property 
in, 125; Louis XHI and, 126 sq. 
Beaufort, Franqois de Vendbme, Duke of, 
and les Important^, 596; escape of, from 
Vincennes, 609; joins rebels, 611 sq.; 
made Governor of Paris, 617 ; kills 
Nemours, ihid. 

Beaumont, Francis, dramatist, 760 
Beauvais, Auguste Potier, Bishop of, and 
Mazarin, 596 

Beck, John, Baron de. General, in Flanders, 
-598; death of, 599 

Bedmar, Alonso de la Cueva, Marquis of, 
cooperates with Osuna against Venice, 
632 sq. ; and the Spanish plot against 
Venice, 671 
Beeli, George, 44 

Belfort, Catholic district of, 43 sq. 
Bellarmin, Eobert, 4 
Beilin, Christian von, 89 sq. 

Benburb, victory of Owen O’Neill at, 530 
Benfeld, Swedes at, 381 
Bengal, English settlemsnts on the coast 
of, 742 

Berbice, Dutch colony of, 709 
Berg, secured by Neuburg at the Treaty of 
Cleve.s, 409 

Henry, Count de, at Hertogenbosoh, 

693 

Bergaigne, Joseph de. Archbishop of Cam- 
brai, at Munster (1645-8), 401 
Bergedorf, meeting of Hanse Towns at, 92 
Bergen-op-Zoom, siege of, 81 
Bergiiu, 41 ; Synod at, 46 sq. 
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Berkeley, Sir Eobert, judge, 283 ; com- 
mitted to custody, 237 
Berksllire, garliamont and, 549 
Berlin, German Calvinists in, 6 ; 199 ; 
GuBtavuE Adolphus and George William 
at!^ 200 ; Slarch o£ Gustavus Adolphus 
^on, 203 ; ISaion and Imperialist troops 
10,^367 ; Cartesian philosophy in, 786 
Bermudas, the, settlement of, 756 
Bern, and the Spanish alliance, 45 ; Bund ap- 
peals for help to, 50 ; 52 ; and Erlach, 375 
Bernard, Nathaniel, imprisonment of, 279 
-A_ of Weimar, see Saie-Weimar, Duke 
Bernard of 

Bemardiue army, the (Bernardines), 382sqq. 
Berry, Cond6 Governor of, 608, 614 
Bkrnlle, Pierre, Cardinal, French states- 
man, and Mary de’ Medici, 137 ; founds 
the Oratory, 156 

Bervrick, Tifeaty of, 284, 602 sq., 520 
Bethlen Gabor, Prince of Transylvania, 
Turkish designs concerning, 10; estab- 
lished in Transylvania, 11; 24; 26; and 
Hungary, 28 sqq. ; advance into Hvm- 
gfry and retreat pf, 30 sq. ; elected King 
at Pres^urg, 64 ; 66 ; 68 ; 71 ; makes 
epeace with Emperor/*75 ; 85 ; 88 ; in 
Moravia, 87 ; 83 ; marriage of, 91 ; 96 
sqq. ; and Sigismund III, 189 ; death of, 
194 ; and the Bohemian throne, 233 
B^thune, occupied by French, 698; 699 
Bibliotheca Palalina, given by Maiimilian 
to Pope Gregory XV, 83 
Bicker, Andries, 726 
Cornelis, 726 

Biddle, John, persecuted by Parliament, 454 
Bielke, Gunilla, marries John III of 
Sweden, 167 

Hogenskild, beheaded, 174 

Steno, Swedish diplomatist, 373 

Ture, imprisonment of, 169 ; flight 

of, to Denmark, 172; beheaded, 173 
Bilde, Marshal Anders, reconquers Bremen 
and Verden, 584 ; mortally wounded at 
Frederiksodde, 685 
Billingsley, Captain, 290 
Birkenfeld, Count Palatine Christian of, 
victory of, in the Palatinate, 229; 
defeats Charles of Lorraine, 230 
Biveroni, Jakob, 36 

Blainville, French ambassador, Charles I 
demands the recall of, 263 
Blake, Eobert, Admiral and General, at 
Taunton, 328,, sq.; victory of, off the 
Kentish Knock, 436 ; captures the Spanish 
Plate fleet (September 10, 1656), 440 ; one 
of the “generals at sea,” 460; off the coast 
of Ireland, 463 ; off Portugal, 464 ; and 
Eupert, 465 sqq. ; action off Folkestone 
and, 471 ; in the North Sea, 472 ; 473 ; 
defeated off Dungencss, 474 ; victorious 
off Portland, 475 ; 477 sqq. ; 480 ; ex- 
pedition of, against France, 482; in the 
Mediterranean, 483 ; at Santa Crus, 484 ; 
of, 440, 485 ; 660 


Blavet, captured by Huguenots, 130 
Bleking, Treaty of Eoeskilde and, 586 
Bldneau, victory of Condd at, 616 
Blois, Eichelien and the Queen-Mother at, 
124 sqq. 

Bohemia, and the opening of the Thirty 
Tears’ War, Chap. I passim; and the 
War in 1620-3, 64^84 ; Habsburg do- 
minion in, 206; Saxons in, 209; 212; 
debt to Wallenstein of, 213; 215; 219; 
Wallenstein and, 2328qq.; 2^2 sqq.; Baner 
and, 252 ; Swedish troops in, 370, 392 ; 
peace proclaimed in, 394 ; part of, held 
by Sweden at the close of the War, 403; 
effects of War npon, 417 sq., 421 ; 634 ; ^ 
640 ; subdued by the Emperor, 641 
Bohme, Jacob, 425 
Boisdauphin, Marshal de, 121 
Bontekoe, Willem, conquers Formosa, 711 
Booth, Imperialist Colonel, in Livtoia, 383 

Sir George, afterwards first Baron 

Delamere, rising of, 540 ; 545 ; defeat and 
imprisonment of, 541 ; 544 ; released, 552 
Bordeaux, Parlement of, ClOsq.; the Fronde 
in, 613 sqq.; results of, 621 
Borghese, Soipio, Cardinal, and Fra Paolo 
Sarpi, 671 

Borgia, Cardinal, and the '’x-falsn revolt, 
648 ; protests against paistftUoU^y, 680 
Borlsse, Sir JeVj, appointeiiioord Justice, 
521 4 

Bormio, arly histS’y of, 35 sqq. ; 41; the 
Grisot'' and, 50 sqq. ; only the Catholic 
faith l^rmitted In, 58 ; Jenatsoh des- 
patched to, 61; Fernsmond defeated at, 
62; sovereignty of the Orisons in, 63 
Borneo, Dutch trade in, 711 
Bornholm, Danes defeated off, 163 ; 561 ; 
captured by Wrangel, 572 ; Treaty of 
Eoeskilde and, 586; Swedes expelled 
from, 588; restored to Denmark, 591 
Borromeo, Federigo, Cardinal Archbishop 
of Milan, 48 

Boswell, Sir William, advice g?fen to 
English traders by, 749 
Both, Governor-General Pieter, Dutch 
trade with Japan and, 712 
Bothnia, East, peasant risings in, 172 
Bouillon, Freddrio-Mantice de La Tout 
d’Auvergne, Duo de, rallies to the Crown, 
610 ; joins rebels, 611 ; withdraws to 
Bordeaux, 613 ; at court, 616 ; death of, 
618 

— — Henri de La Tour d’ Auvergne, Due 
de, 119; marches to Poitou, 121 ; 123; 
gains of, 124 ; 126; conspiracies of, 150 sq. 
Bourdelot, Queen Christina’s French phy- 
sician, 576 

Bourke, John, commands army in Con- 
naught, 625 ; Galway Castle capitulates 
to, 526 

Bourne, Major Nehemiah, Bichard Crom- 
wen's fall and, 450 sq. 

Sear-Admiral John, appointment of, 

• 478 ; Government and, 540 
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Bouteville, Francois de Montmaiency, 
Seigneur de, 155 

Bouthillier, family of, meeting of Eichelieu 
with, 123 ; lol 

Claude Le, member of Council, 593 ; 

driven from Council by let Impoitanti, 
506 

Lion Le, tee Chavigiiy 

Bovey Tracey, Parliamentary victory at, 
334 

Bowyer, Ludowio, punishment of, 279 
Boyneburg, John Christian von. policy of, 
431 

Bracamonte, Gasparo de, at Munster, 401 
Bradoc]f Down, ^^alist victory of, 308 
Bradshaw, John, at tiial of Charles I, 355 ; 

elected President of the Council, 434 
Braganza, Duke of, see John IV, King of 
Portugal 

fiouse of, the colonies and, 714 

Brahe, Ebba, and Gustavua Adolphus, 178 

Per, OMnstierna and, 569; defends 

the Swedish peninsula, 584 ; 590 

Tycho, claim of, to distinction, 563 

Bramhall, John, Archbishop of Armagh, 520 
Brandeis, Banir’a success near, 379 
Brandenhurg, virtual defection of, from the 
ftotestant Union, 12; 83; 85; 92; 95; 
representatives of, at Brunswick, 90; in- 
roads into, 100 sq.; 103; Pomeranian 
succession secured to, 104 ; Gustavus 
Adolphus and, 191 sqq. ; compensation 
suggested for, 218 ; 219 ; secures Cleves, 
Mark, and Bavensburg, 109 ; jealous of 
Sweden, 416; Thirty Years’ War in, 418; 
agricultural conditions in, 419 ; native 
industries in, 421 ; disputes between 
Sweden and, 426 ; and Charles X. 427 ; 
and Great Poland, 428 ; Sweden and, 429 ; 
Mazarin supported by, 430 ; allied with 
Austria, 431; and Peace of Oliva, 433; 
invaded by Wallenstein, 237 ; Estates of, 
254^ Ozenstierna and, 255 

Christian William of. Administrator 

of Magdeburg and Bishop of Halberstadt, 
91 ; 94 ; supports Gustavus Adolphus, 
195 ; captured at Magdebiu'g, 202 ; Peace 
of Prague and, 253 

Elizabeth Charlotte of, consort of 

George William, 17 ; 25 

Frederick William, the “ Gre.at ’’ 

Elector of, succeeds, 381; Ferdinand III 
and, 393 ; futile attempts of, at mediation, 
396 ; 401 ; accession of, 401 ; Swedish 
“satisfaction” and, 407 ; 412; “Jiilich 
War” and, 426 ; Charles X and, 427 sq ; 
allied with Austria and Poland, 429 ; 
negotiates with France, 430 ; 431 ; Rhein- 
^nd and, 432 ; fails to secure Pomerania, 
433 ; Charles X and, 580 sq. ; John 
Casimir of Poland and, 683 ; Treaty of 
Wehlau and, 685 sq.; invades Jutland, 
588 ; Treaty of Oliva and, 590 
George William, Elector of, 17; 25; 

68; 88; mission to Copenhagen from, 8SS 
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concludes treaty with Christian IV, 90; 
92 ; 97 ; declares for the Emperor, 100 sq. ; 
104; and the Edict of EesJitutiOn, 111, 
114, 117; 184; ruler of East Pi ussia, 18a ; 
poUcy of, 186; compensated in West 
Prussia, 187; policy of, B4; Guitavus 
and, 197 sq.; delivers Spaudau to (jus- 
tavns, 200 ; at Berlin, ibid . ; 20^ '204 ; 
John George and, 211; Oienstierua and, 
224; 225; Heilbronn AUianee and, 226; 
peace negotiations with, 233; 235; Ajmm 
and, 236 ; Wallenstein and, 237 ; 244 ; 
Peace of Prague and, 254 sq. ; desire of, 
for settlement, 366 sq. ; la3'3 claim to 
Pomerania, 373; concludes treaty with 
Poland (1638), 378; death of, 384 

Brandenburg, Joachim Frederick, Elector 
of, 22 

John Sigismund, Elector of, adopts 

Calvinism. 3, 10; and the Imperial suc- 
cession, 17; and the Elector Palatine, 
25; 27-9; 33 

Braunaii, Protestant action in, 14 sq., 19; 
Abbot of, banished, 21 

Brazil, 703; Spanish fleet on coast off 705 ; 
extension of Dutch domiuijp in, 708; 
revolt of Portuguese in (1645), 709 ; 
Portugal, United Provinces and, 714: 
Admiral Witte de With and, 726 ; Dutch 
West India Company in, 750 sqq. ; lost 
by the Dutch (1654), 753 sqq, ; 759 

Breda, captured by Spinola, 88 ; taken by 
the Spaniards, 258; 642; 691; Frederick 
Henry at, 698; 699; Treaty of (1667), 
740; 755 

Brederoo, Gerbrand Adrianszoon, works of, 
718; 721 

Bregaglia, 46; Catholio commune of, 47; 
subdued by Fetia, 55; 61 

Breisach, 148; 246; protected by Gotz, 375; 
Bernard of Weimar’s siege and capture 
of, 376Bq.; 379; 380; Gudbriant at, 381 ; 
382 ; Treaty of, 383 ; 388 ; French claim 
to, 405 ; ceded to France, 406, 416 ; 602 ; 
seized by Haroourt, 618 

Breitenfeld, battle of, 205 sqq. ; 209 sq. ; 
214; 222; Horn and, 227; second battle 
of (1642), 386 

Bremen, and the Hanseatic League, 8 ; 
port of, demanded by Gustavus Adolphus, 
191 : Danish claims on see of, 387 ; taken 
by Keinigsmark, 390 ; given to Prince 
Frederick of Denmark, 365 ; archbishopric 
of, claimed by Sweden <it Osnabriick, 403; 
ceded to Sweden, 404; 408; trade of, 
419 sq, ; duchy of, in the Hildesheim 
alliance, 425 ; quarrel of, with Oldenburg, 
427 ; England and, 429 ; Sweden signs 
Rkeinbiind for, 432; Charles X and, S73; 
680; reconquered by Bilde, 584; Cartesian 
philosophy at, 791 

Brent, Sir Nathaniel, Vicar-General of 
Laud, 279 

Brentford, sacked by Eupert, 308 sq. 

Brereton, Sir 'W’iUiam, victory of, at 
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Nantwich, 312 ; Fairfax and, 321 ; Par- 
liamentary General in the West, 329; 
surresider Chester to, 335 
Breslau, Frederick’s manifesto issued from, 
67 ; religious liberty of, 413 
Br6z^ Clairej®iemence de Maill4, aee Gond6 
Jean-Armand de ?>laill6. Due de, 
^imral of France, 599 ; commands 
Fr^ch expedition to Italy, 600 ; death 
of, ibid, sq., 609 

Urbain de Mailld, Marquis of, Marshal 

of France, 149; and Heidelberg, 248; 
s^t by Louis '^I TT to Barcelona, 649 ; at 
Maestricht, 697 

Bridges, Colonel John, surprises Dublin 
Castle, 547 

Bridgewater, taken by Fairfax, 331 sq. 
Brisighello, Imperialist Colonel, 61 
Bristol, at the opening of the First Civil 
War, 302;* Eupert at, 324; Prince of 
Wales at, 323 ; stormed by Parliamen- 
tarians, 332 sqq.; Irish troops at, 527 
John Digby, first Earl of, Bucking- 
ham and, 264; Charles I and, 205; at 
Viftina, 77; 78; aj; Madrid, 82; instruc- 
tions tOj'jfrom James I, 625; Buckiug- 
Itam’s Spanish mission and, 641 
Brilanny, VendOme Gorernor of, 119 ; 
taxation of, 153 ; claims of the Vendome 
family to, 598 ; results of the Fronde in, 
621 

Broeck, Pieter van den, visit of, to Japan, 
712 

Broghill, Boger Boyle, Lord, afterwards 
first Earl of Orrery, and Eichard Crom- 
well, 451 : and Monck, 538 ; 547 
Bromberg, Treaty of {Nov. 6, 1657), 429 
Bromsebro, Peace of, signed by Christian 
IV, 390 ; 572 ; 574 ; Mazarin and, 601 
Bromtsi, Eussiaus defeated at, 181 
Broussel, Pierre, French magistrate, arrest 
of, 607 ; charge of murder against, 612; 
made Provost of Merchants, 617 
Brouwer. Hendrik, Dutch Governor-General 
of the Indies, 711 

Browne, Major-General Eichard, the nick- 
name of “The Bump” and, 549 
Bruins, see Brun 

Brulart, French envoy, at Eatisbon, 115 
Brun, Antoine, Spanish plenipotentiary at 
Munster, 401, 715 

Briinn, besieged by Torstensson, 389 sq. 
Bruno, Giordano, death of, 668 
Brunswick, 8 ; nv’cting of Lower Saxon 
Circle at, 85, 92 sq.; negotiations at. 96 ; 
and Christian IV, 97 ; 100 ; convents 
restored in duchy of, 112 
Brunswick-Limeburg, Dukes, and Gustavns 
Adolphus, 194 ; 220 ; and the Treaty of 
Westphalia, 408; Rheinhund signed by, 431 

Duke Christian of, 79 sq.; 91 

Duke Ernest Augustus of, reversion 

of see of Opnabriick granted to, 408 

Duke George of, commander of Lower 

Saxon Circle troops, 86 ; Gustavns and. 


207; 220 sq.; Swedish army and, 225; 
227; and Bernard of Weimar, 247 ; Peace 
of Prague and, 255, 365; Saxony and, 
366; neutrality of, 378; opposes the 
Emperor, 333 ; death of, 385 ; 408 
Brunswiok-Wolfeubiittel, Duke Christian 
of, Bishop t)f Halberstadt, 79 sq. ; at 
Hochst, 80 sq. ; joins Mansfeld, 85 ; at 
Sladtlohn, 86; 88; resigns see of Halber- 
stadt, 91; 92; brings reinforcements to 
Nienburg, 95 ; in Hesse-Cassel, 96 ; 97 

Dowager Duchess Elizabeth of, 93 

- — Duke Frederick IJlrio of, 8; 79: 86; 
91 sqq.; submission of, 98 

Duke Henry Juhus of, adherent of 

EudoU II, 79 

Brussels, Dohna at, 24; Charles H in, 540 ; 
Greenville at, 555 ; 691 ; siege of Herto- 
genboBch and, 692 ; the Cardinal Infante 
sent to, 698 ** 

Brzesc, Union of, 189 
Bubna,Major.GeDei al, Bohemian politician, 
at Niirnberg, 218 ; 233 ; Wallenstein and, 
234 

Buckingham, George ViEiers, Duke of, 88 ; 
at the Hague, 95 sq. ; 131 ; at the height 
of power, 257 ; in Paris, 258 ; foreign 
policy and, 261 sq. ; Parliament and, 263 
sq. ; impeachment of, 26-5 ; expedition of, 
to E4, 132, 266 .sq. ; assassination of, 
133 ; 641 ; Governor of Enghsh Company 
for South America, 755 
Bucquoy, Charles-Bonaveuture de Longne- 
val. Count de, Austrian General, at Linz, 
11 ; takes command of Ferdinand’s 
troops, 23 ; invades Bohemia, 25 ; routs 
Mansfeld at Zablat, 27 ; summoned to 
defend Austrian duchies, 31 ; 64 sqq. ; 
in Hungary, 71 sq. ; death of, 75 ; 77 
Budweis, held for the Emperor, 21 
Buol, Grisons leader, sent to Innsbruck, 62 
Burgess, -Anthony, Presbyterian leader, 359 
Burgos, the Franoo-Spanish marriaues at, 
629 sq. 

Burgundy, taxation of, 153 ; Intendant 
retained in, 606 ; Condd Governor of, 
608; 612; Tavannes in, 613; Cqnde ex- 
changes Guienne for, 614; 615; Eperuon 
Governor of, 618 ; and the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, 620 

Burroughs, Jeremiah, Independent leader, 
359 

Burton, Henry, punishment of, 280 
Butera, Fadrique Colonna, Prince of, at 
Tarragona, 649 

Butler, Colonel Walter, at Eger, 242 
Buwinkhausen, ambassador of the Protes- 
tant Union, and the United Provinces, 33 
Byiandt, Dutch magistrate, Fredeftok 
Henry and, 099 

Byron, Sir John, first Baron, replaces 
Lunsford, 297; refuses to suirender the 
Tower, 299 ; retreats to Worcester, 306 : 
joined by Msh troops, 318 ; defeated al 
e Nantwieli, 321, 527 
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CadS, the (or Gotteshaus), 36 
Cadiz, French naval victories near, 147; 
English expedition to, 202, 267, 477 sq., 
481 ; 483 sq. ; attack of Wimbledon upon, 
642 ; commerce of Lisbon and, 650 
Calderon, Maria, mother of Don Juan of 
Austria, 649 

Don Pedro Calderon de la Barca 

Henao y Biano, plays of, 662 

Rodrigo, see Siete Iglesiaa 

Calenberg (H§,noYer), claim of Tilly’s heirs 
upon, 408; ravages of war in, 418 
Calicut, commercial glory of, 743 
Oalixtus, George, professor at Helmstiidt, 
religions reunion and, 424 
Calvin, ’Jean, publishes the Institution 
Chretienne in French, 778 
Cambrai, siege of, 612; French defeated 
at, 619 

Cambriige, University of. Royalist, 304; 
Cromwell at, 312 ; 343 ; Grashaw at, 771 ; 
Cowley at, 773; Cartesian philosophy at, 
791 

Camerarins, Lndwig, Palatine oonneiUor, at 
Prague, 15 ; aud the Palatine family, 70 
Camin, see of, and the Great Elector, 407 
Campell, Ulrio, 36 

Candy, King of, treaty between the Dutch 
and, 711 

Capaul, Josef von, shot, 54 
Cape Colony, founded by the Dutch, 713 
Oapel, Arthur, first Baron Capel of Had- 
ham, letter of, to Laugdale, 349; 351 
Oaraoena, Count, attacks Yilla Viqosa, 
662 sq. 

Carafia, Carlo, Bishop of Aversa, warns 
Ferdinand, 73, 83; zeal of. 111 
Carbisdale, Montrose defeated at, 509 
Cardenas, Ifiigo de, Spanish ambassador, 
Mary de’ Medici and, 625 
Cardona, Duke of. Viceroy of Catalonia, 
648 

Carew, John, arrest of, 417 
Carisbfooke Castle, Charles I at, .346 sq., 
350, 359 

Carleton, Sir Dudley, Viscount Dorchester, 
English ombas.sador in Paris, 263 
Carlisle, siege of, 331; Irish garrison for, 
520 

James Hay, Earl of, starts on a 

mission of peace, 24; meets Ferdinand 
at Salzburg, 27 

Carlo, Don, son of Philip HI of Spain, 14; 
69 

Caron, Francis, Dutch trade with Japan 
and, 712 

Carpenter, Pieter, Dutch Governor-General 
of the Indies, 711 

Oaatickfergus, Munro at, 524; surprised by 
“Old Soots,” 532 

Casalo, Imperialist forces before, 115; siege 
of, 134 .sqq. ; French garrison m, 148; 
643; death of Spinola at, 644; negotia- 
tions of Mazariu before, 592; Haroourt 
and, 599 ; assigned to Mantua, 618 ; 67(J 


Casati, Spanish ambassador, opposes 
Henry IV, 41 ; offers treaty to the Grisons, 
45 sq. ; 48; Swiss Catholics and, ^51 
Cashel, Inchiquin at, 531 * 

Castaneda, Spanish envoy at Vienna, 238 
Castelnaudary, Gaston’s arini defeated at, 
140 

Castile, Philip HI and the Council of, 6^4; 
Philip IV aud the Council of, 640 ;'*flight 
of Philip IV and Olivares to, 643; Por- 
tugal to be represented in Council of, 651 ; 
655; industries in, 656; Cortes of, ibid. 
Castlehaven, James Touohet, third Ear>of, 
Vavasour defeated by, 526; Ireton and, 
535 

Castro, the Barberini aud, 685; restored 
to Parma, 687 

Count de, Spanish ambassador in 

Venice, 671 

Catalonia, revolt of (1640), W7 sqq. ; in- 
surgents of, represented at Munster, 402 ; 
France and, 593, 598 sqq.; 612, 615; 
Cortes of, 628, 643 ; Castilian troops in, 
647; revolt of, 648 sqq.; government of, 
653 ; 656 ; 658 ; expense of war ngtinst, 
669 ; Peace of the ’Pyrenees J aud, 620, 
660 ; pacification of, 661 ‘ j 

Catharine of Braganza, Queen of England, 
marriage of, 621 

of Brandenburg, consort of Beth- 

len Gabor, Piinoe of Transylvania, 29; 
Russian marriage proposed for, 90; 
marries Betblen Gabor, 91, 100 

Jagello of Poland, consort of 

Prince John, afterwards John IH of 
Sweden, marriage of, 162 ; 166 ; death 
of, 167 

Stenbock, Queen Dowager of Gns- 

tavns I of Sweden, death of, 183 
Cats, Jacob, Pauw replaced by, 697 ; poems 
of, 719 ; 721 

Cavendish, Charles, killed at Gainsborough, 
314 

Cayenne, French colony at, 756 
Cazis, occupation of, 51 sq. 

Cecil, Robert, see Salisbury 

Sir Edward, commands expedition to 

Calais, 262 

Cdeora, Pohsh disaster near, 189 
Celebes, the, and Dutch colonisation, 711 
Cenei, Beatrice, executed, 668 
Centuries of Meditations (by Traherne), 771 
fiemm, F.uglish attempt to establish factories 
in, 735 

Ceylon, Christian IV ana' 567; and Dutch 
colonisation, 711 ; Portuguese m, 743 sq. 
Chalais, Henri de Talleyrand, Comte de, 
execution of, 131 

Chalgrove, skirmish at (June 18, 1643), 313 
Cham, Wallenstein abandons investment 
of, 237 

Chambers, Richard, refuses to pay taxes, 
273 ; punishment of, 281 
Ohambdry, taken by the French, 138 
Champagne, hitendant retained in, 606 ; 
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Conti Governor of, 608; Spaniards under 
Tuienne in, 013; 614; Condd in, 618 sq. 
Channel Ishinds, reduction of the, 466 
Chanut, P*rre, French ambassador, and 
Christina of Sweden, 575 sq.; 787 
Chofielaiu, ^can, member of French 
Academy, 156 

CSarles I, King of England, 86 sq. ; marriage 
of,^29 ; and the Eoman Catholics in Eng- 
land, 131 ; and the constitutional struggle 
(1625-10), see Chap. VIII; during the 
years 1640-2, see Chap. IX ; and the First 
Civil War (1642-7), see Chap. X; and the 
Presbyterians and independents (1645-9), 
see Chap. XI; 359; suspicious of the 
French Government, 378; and a pro- 
jected conference at Brussels, 396; not 
represented at Munster or Osnabriick, 
403; 434; revives naval activity, 459 sq.; 
poverty m', 461 ; disorders of reign of, 
462 ; reign of, and the growth of English 
commerce, 466 ; 485 ; and Scotland, see 
Chap.XVH ; and Ireland, see Chap. XVIII; 
639 sq.; Spanish journey of, 641 sq.; and 
Frederick V, 643, 646 ; 659 ; 664 ; Aetssens 
sent to, <’01 ; the iJutoh and, 702 ; protests 
^gainst ftie “ Massacre aUAmboina,” 739 ; 
and the East India Company, 746; his 
experiments in oolonial government, 748 ; 
754 

II, King of England, at Bristol, 328 ; 

at Exeter, 333 sq. ; and Cromwell, 347 ; 
and the fleet, 350 ; Lauderdale and, 351 ; 
invited to Ireland by Ormonde, 435; at 
Worcester, 436 ; 446 ; 450; Thurloeand, 
451; 463 ; in Scotland, 466; 483; pro- 
claimed King in Scotland, 509 sq.; 511 ; 
540; Treaty of the Pyrenees and, 542; 
Monck and, 545 ; parliamentary writs and, 
563; Treaty of Newport and, 555; at 
Breda, 656 ; Presbyterians and, 557 ; the 
Convention and, 558; return of, 559; 
Irish Confederates and, 532; Irish peace 
of 1649 and, 634 ; his restoration and the 
Treaty of Oliva, 591; expelled from 
France, 619 ; 620 sq. ; William II of 
Orange and, 724 

— ; — IX, King of Sweden, Sweden de- 
livered hy, 158; 160 sqq. ; organises a 
revolt, 165 ; rule of, 166 sq. ; 169 eq. ; 
concludes Peace of Teusin, 171 ; attacks 
Finland, 172; becomes King, 173; invades 
Livonia, 174 ; government of, 176 sq. ; 
death of, 177;^ 178; 179; martial reign 
of, 180; 183 ; 565 ; patriarchal govern- 
ment of, 568; 576 

X Gustavus, King of Sweden, at 

Prague, 394 ; accession of, 427 ; at 
Warsaw, 428; Oliver Cromwell aud, 429; 
second Danish war of, 432; death of,’ 
433 ; England and, 541 ; reign of, 576- 
91 ; 620 

~ Emmanuel I, Duke of Savoy, 17; 
and the Imperial succession, 18 ; allows 
Maiisfeld to enter the Bohemian service, 


24; 27; veers towards Catholic coalition, 
34; 40; failure of ambitions of, 118; 119; 
129 ; renews claim to Montferrat, IBlsqq.; 
deaiir of, 138; aud Lombardy, 624; and 
Spain, 626; 631; 642 sqq. ; 666; Paul V 
and, 669 ; 673 ; alliance between Spain 
and, 678 sq. ; 683 ; alliance between 
Francs and, 687 

Charles Emmanuel II, Duke of Savoy, and 
the Treaty of the Pyrenees, 620 

Gustavus, Count f’alatine, see 

Charles X Gustavus, King of Sweden 

Prince of Woles, tee Charles I aud 

Charles II, Kings of England 

Lewis, Elector Palatine, imprison- „ 

ment of, 148 ; and the Heilbronn alli- 
ance, 226; attempts to rsoover Palatinate, 
378, 381 ; obtains Lower Palatinate, 409 ; 
418; and the Imperial succession, 430 

Philip of Sweden, Duke o6 Soder- 

manland, 176 sq. ; death of, 183 
Charnac5, Heroule-Girard, Baron dc, 
French ambassador, 117; missions of, 
135, 142 ; mediator betw'een Poland and 
Sweden, 187; agent of Eiohelieu, 192; 
in Sweden, 194 ; Treaty of Barwalde and, 
198 ; sent to Munich, 210 ; succeeded by 
d’Avanx, 402 

Charolais, and Treaty of the Pyrenees, 620 
Chateauneuf, Charles d’Aubospme, Marquis 
of, imprisonment of, 142; excluded from 
general amnesty, 593 ; and the Duchess 
of Chevreuse, 596 ; exiled, 607 ; and the 
House of Cond^, 609; recalled, 612: 
613; dismissal of, 614 sq. ; death of, 618 
Chatillon, Isabelle de Montmorency, Duchess 
of, influence of, on Condd, 609, 616; 
exiled, 617 

Marshal de, at Maestrioht, 697 

Chavigny, L6on Le Bouthillier, Comte de, 
rival of Mazarin, 593 ; driven from 
the Council by les Importants, 596 ; im- 
prisoned, 607 ; attached to Cond4, 609 ; 
reappears at Court, 612; Chief JTmister, 
614 ; removed, 615 ; death of, 617 sq. 
Chemnitz, Ban& defeats Archduke Leopold 
William near, 379 

Philip Bogislav von, Swedish historio- 
grapher, sent to Niiruherg, 216; and the 
be ratione status, 384 
Cheraaco, Peace of, 60; 138; 115; eon- 
eluded by Eiohelieu, 117; 226; and the 
Treaty of Westphalia, 405 
Cheriton (near Alresford), Koyalists de- 
feated at, 323 

CheKhire, petitions to Parliament from, 
291 ; Kojalist rising in, 540 
Chevreuse, Marie de Eohan, Duchess of, 
marriage of, to Luynes, 125 ; exiled, iSl ; 
and Chateauneuf, 142 ; excluded from 
general amnesty', 593 ; returns to Paris, 
596; 597; De Eetz and, 609; offended 
by Cond4, 012 

Ghiavenna, early history of, 35 sq.; 44 sqq.; 

« march of Feria on, 55 sq,; 58; Treaty 
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of Monzon and, 69; Bohan and, 61; 
sovereignty of the Orisons in, 63 

Chiohester, Arthur, Baron Ohiohester of 
Belfast, nobility of the Pale and, 615 sq. 

Chigi, Pabio, Cardinal, jce Alexander Vll, 
Pope 

Ohillingworth, William, supports Laud, 
280; 320 

China, tea brought to Europe from, 712 

Ohmielnicki, Theophilus or Bogdan, Cos- 
sack leader, 580 

Ohoozim, defended by Chodkievicz, 189 

Chodkievicz, John Chailes, Polish General, 
174 sq.; in Livonia, 176; heroic defence 
of Cljoczim by, 189 

Choiseul, Cfisar, Due de, Sieur du Pleasis- 
Praslin, Marshal of Franco, in Italy, 601 

Choisy, State Councillor de, at Breisach, 
382 

Cholrafey, Sir Hugli, betrays Scarborough 
Castle, 313 

Chouet, Hobert, Cartesian philosophy and, 
791 

Christian II, King of Denmark, and Sweden, 
158 

Ill, King of Denmark, peasant ser- 
vitude and, 562 ; partition of Schleswig- 
Holstein and, 563; 564 

• IV, King of Denmark, visions of, 

6; 8; 26; admonition of, in regard to 
Imperial support, 33 ; summons Princes 
to Segeberg, 70 ; and the war of 1623-9, 
86-109 passim-, annual grant promised 
to, 129 ; negotiations of, 135 ; begins 
war with Sweden, 176 sq.; 179; and 
Gnstavus Adolphus, 182 sq. ; 1S6 ; Lower 
Saxon War and, 191; and the Peace of 
Lubeok, 192; proposes a conference at 
Danzig, 193 ; hostile to Gustavus 
Adolphus, 194. 211 ; John George of 
Saxony and, 225; 233; 365 ; 387; signs 
Peace of Bromsebro, 390; 396; mediator 
at Osnabriick, 398 ; representatives of, at 
Miifister, 402 ; 560 ; 564 ; character of, 565 ; 
relations of, with Sweden, 565; failure 
of, as a reformer, 667 ; 568, 570 ; 571 ; 
decline of, 572 sq, ; death of, 573 ; 584 ; 
676 ; compelled to lower Sound dues, 703 ; 
726 

Prince of Denmark, death of (1047), 

673 

Christianopel, Peace of, 572 

Christina, Queen of Sweden, birth of, 186; 
accession of, 223; Oxenstierna and, 224; 
instructions of Gustavus and, 220; Treaty 
of Wismar and, 370 ; 381 ; Frederick 
William and, 384 ; Imperial overtures for 
Peace transmitted to, 391; favours Sal- 
aius, 402; “satisfaction” of militia of, 
404 ; minority of, 568 sq. ; Swedish 
finances under, 570; 572 sqq.; and the 
Swedish succession, 675; coronation of, 
676; abdication of, ibid. ; 590; a pupil of 
Descartes, 779, 786 sq. 

of France, Princess of Piedinonfj 


afterwards Duchess of Savoy, maiTiage 
of, 129; 148 

Christina of Sohleswig-Holsjein, > Queen- 
Consort of Charles IX of Sweden, carries 
on the government on death of Charles, 
177 ; death of, 183 » a 

Chur, flight of Giammastino Visconti^to, 
35 ; 36 sqq. ; Diet at, 42 ; Catholics march 
on, 43 ; 44 ; Protestants attack,* ibid. ; 
Strafgeiicht in, 47 sq.; 52; Baldiron’s 
march on, 55 ; 56 ; Bohan at, 61, 63 

Hartmann II, Bishop of, 35 sq. 

Ortlieb, Freiherr von Brandis, Bilhop 

of, 36 

Paul (Ziegler), Bishop of, claims the 

Valtelline, 36 

Church Militant, the (by G. Herbert), 768 
Churwalden, Catholic district of, 43 sq. 
Cinq-Mars, Henry Coiffier de Kuz6, Marquis 
of, conspiracy and exeouticJn of, 151 sq.; 
165 

Clanricarde, TJlick de Burgh, fifth Earl of, 
succeeds Ormonde, 535 
Clarendon, Edward Hyde, first Earl of, 
Boot-and-Branch pe,tition and, 292 ,* 293 ; 
attempt on Five Members ani 298 ; 305 ; 
Ironsides and, 312 ; Newcastle and, 322 ; 
326 ; with Prince of Wales at Bristol, 
328 ; 334 ; 554 ; King submits Monck’s 
proposals to, 555 sq. ; parliamentary 
system and, 558 ; 559 ; party of, 620 
Clauberg, Johann, Caitesian philosophy 
and, 789, 791 

Claudia, Archduchess, Consort of Archduke 
Leopold, 375 

Clement VIII (Ippolito Aldobrandiui), Pope, 
• and Sweden, 170 ; elected, 666 ; policy of, 
667 sq. ; death of, ibid. ; 686 
Cleves, Treaty of, 408 
Clones, Owen O’Neill defeated at, 526 
Clonmacnoise, meeting of Catholio clergy 
at, 534 

CluveriuB, Philip, 717 
Cochin, commercial glory of, 743 ; lost to 
the Portuguese, 744 

Cocks, Bicbard, the Dutch and, 734; at 
Firando, 740 

Coeuvres, Marquis de, 41 ; at Griisch, 58 ; 
government of, 59; GO sq.; Valtelline 
fortresses seized b,y, 129 ; 674 sq. 

Coke, Sir Edward, Parliament and, 263, 
269 ; Petition of Eight and, 270 
Colalto, Count Hainbold von, Imperialist 
General, 60 ; besiege^ Mantua, 136 
Colbert, Jean-I3aptiste, Marquis de Seig- 
nelay, reforms of, 604 ; 621 sq. 
Colchester, siege of, 349 sqq. 

Coldstream, Monok at, 647 
Collegium Germa7ucum, and the German 
Jesuit colleges, 4 

Colloredo, Eadolf, Graf von Waldsee, Im- 
perial Field Marshal, 210; at Prague, 394 
Colmar, ceded to the French, 143 ; Bernar- 
dine army at, 383 

Cologne, Matthias’ policy of repression in. 
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11 ; death of Mary de’ Medici at, 139 ; 
congress at, 396 ; and Avaux, 398 ; Chigi 
Nnntio at,^02 ; oommcroial and industrial 
insignificance of, 420 ; conferences at 
(1636), 688 

Cologne, Fer®taand of Bavaria, Elector of, 
91 ; 210; appeal of, to France, 226; 
the peace negotiations of 1634-6 and, 
252; truce of Ulm and, 391; Maximilian 
of Bavaria and, 398 ; Hildesheim ceded 
to, 408 

Maximilian Henry, Bp of Hildesheim 

a®d Lifegc, Elector of, 426 ; supports 
Ferdinand Maria of Bavaria, 430 

Colombo, held by the Portuguese, 744 

Comenius, John Amos, educational in- 
fluences of, 424 

Company of Foreign Merchants, the Dutch, 
formed in 1594, 729 

for fire Islands of America, the 

French, 753 

Gompiegne, the Queen-Mother at, 139; 
treaty at, 144; Act of Alliance of, 251; 
renewal of Franco-Swediah alliance at, 
36S; 370,;67o , 

Concini, Gpnoino, afterwards Marquis of 
Anore, and the Princes? 121: receives 
Normandy, 122; Rioheheu and, 123 sq.; 
murder of, ibid.; 128 
Leonora, 121 

Condd, Claire-Cletuenoe de Brez6, Princess 
of, conduct of, during the Fronde, 610; 
613 ; follows Oondd to Flanders, 618 

Henri II de Bourbon, Prince de, 

joins League of Princes, 119 ; marches to 
Poitou, 121 ; arrested, 122 sqq. ; release 
of, 126 ; in central France, 127 ; seht 
against Bohan, 133 ; adheres to Siohelieu, 
134 ; 148 ; member of Council, 593 ; in 
Catalonia, 645 

Louis II de Bourbon (Due d'Enghien), 

Prince de, trained in wars of Louis XIII, 
149 ; 370 ; besieges Dole, 371 ; victory of, 
at Bocroi, 388 ; and Mercy, 389 ; victory 
of, at AUerheim, 390 ; 542 ; 594 ; takes 
Thionville, 595 ; Orldans and, 596 ; at 
Nordlingen, 597 ; in sole command 598 ; 
at Lens, 599 ; rivalry between Vendome 
and, 601 ; 606 ; at Court, 607 ; character 
of, 608 ; Betz and, 609 ; 610 ; First 
Fronde and, 611 ; imprisonment of, at 
Vincennes, 612 sq.; 614 sq. ; rebellion 
of, 616 ; at the Porte Saint- Antoine, 617 ; 
in Champagne*; 618 ; Spain and, 619; 
Treaty of Pyrenees and, 620; 659; at 
Dunkirk, 660, 703 

Connaught, and the “Graces,” 517; and 
the rebellion of 1641-2, 523 sqq. ; Par- 
liamentary party in, 530; O’Neril with, 
draws to, 531 ; final settlement of, 536 sq. 
Connecticut, English colony of, 747 
Conrart, Valentin, literary meetings at 
house of, 158 

Couring, Hermann, scientific work of, 424 
Constance, Horn at, 231; 232 


Constantinople, Bohemian and Hungarian 
embassy to, 64; Sir Thomas Roe at, 192 
Contarini, Alvisi, papal representative at 
Munster, 402 ; signs treaty between 
France, Venice, and Sweden, 679 
Conti, Armand de Bourbon, Prince de, 
and the Duchess of Longueville, 609; 
joins rebels, 611; imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, 612 ; proposed marriage of, 613 ; 
Governor of Champagne, 614 ; C'onde 
and, 615; 618 

General Torquato, commander of 

Imperial forces in Pomerania, 196 
Conway, Lord, Royalist plot of, 314 
Cony, London merchant, trial of, ,441 
Conyers, Sir John, Byron replaced by, 299 
Cooper, Anthony Ashley, see Shaftesbury 
Coornheert, Dirk Volkerts, Dutch scholar, 
718 

Coote, Sir Charles, victory of, at SlJfeo, 529; 
532; in Ulster, 634; Athlone surrenders 
to, 635; 538; in communication with 
Monck, 547 

Copenhagen, Palatine agents in, 85, 89; 
abortive expedition of Charles X against, 
432; 541; 560; at Charles’ mercy, 585; 
587 ; relieved by Opdam, 588 ; negotiations 
at, 690 ; Dano-Swedish treaty signed at, 
591; treaties at (1645), 602, (1660), 621 
Copernicus, Nicolas, 777 
Cordoba, Gonzalez de, Spanish General, 78; 
80 sq.; 85; besieges Casale, 134; Fer- 
dinand n and, 678 ; at Maestrioht, 693 
Cork, Richard Boyle, first Earl of, Irish 
finance and, 517; Wentworth and, 518 
Cornelio, Tommaso, Cartesian philosophy 
and, 791 

Cornwall, condition of parties in (1642), 
305 ; 314; Essex in, 323; 332; Fairfax 
and Hopton in, 334 
Coromandel, the Dutch and, 711 
Cosimo II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 31 
Cosin, John, Bishop of Durham, ^oo/c of 
Devotions of, 273 
Coster, Samuel, 720 
Coutland, Charles X and, 589 
Courteen, Sir William, Assada Association 
and, 731 ; settlement of Barbados and, 756 
Couitbope, Nathaniel, at Pulo Bun, 736 ; 743 
Courtney, Hugh, arrest of, 447 
Courtrai, taken by the French, 598 
Coventry, Thomas, first Baron Coventry, 
ship-money and, 282 

Cowley, Abraham, succours Crashaw, 772; 

not a Fantastic Poet, 773 sq. 

Cracow, Maximilian repulsed from, 168; 

Palatiue of, 189 ; taken by Charles X, 5S1 
Crashaw, Richard, education of, 771 ; 

characteristics of, 772 sq. 

Crdquy de Blanchefort de Canaplos, Charles, 
Marquis de, Marshal of France, at Su.sa, 
135 ; in Italy, 370 
Crew, Sir Randal, dismissal of, 266 
Crivelli, Julius Cuesar, Bavarian diplomatic 
* agent, 680 
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Cromwell, Henry, succeeds Fleetwood in 
Ireland, 538 ; resignation of, 540 
Oliver, Protector, abolition of Epis- 
copacy and, 292 ; BemonstranCe and, 
296; member for Cambridge, 304 ; with 
Essex, 311 ; Ironsides of, 312 ; at Gran- 
tham, 313 ; 314 ; victory of, at Winccby, 
316 ; 318 ; and toleration, 320 ; Lieu- 
tenant-General, 321 ; at Marston Moor, 
322 ; at Newbury, 324; Self-denying 
Ordinance ^nd, 325; 326 sq. ; at Taun- 
ton, 328 ; raid of, round Oxford, 329 ; at 
Naseby, 330 ; 332 ; in Hampshire, 333 ; 
at Bovey Tracey, 334; and Parliament, 
337 ; 341 ; and the army, 342 ; mediates 
between army and Parliament, 343 ; and 
Charles I, 344 sq. ; suppresses mutiny in 
army, 346 ; and Charles H, 347 ; at 
Windsor, 348 ; tabes Pembroke, 349 ; at 
Prestsn, 350; King’s trial and, 353 ; and 
Pride’s Purge, 354 ; dissolves the Bump, 
362 ; Charles X of Sweden and, 429 ; and 
the Commonwealth (1649-53), 434-8; 
Protector, 438-48; ecclesiastical policy 
of, 453 ; revenue and, 456 sq. ; militia 
and, 458 ; Irish expedition of, 463 ; 469 ; 
expedition of Penn and Venables and, 
481 ; service of Shaftesbury under, 485 ; 
ascendancy of, 506 ; 507 ; in Edinburgh, 
508; army of, in Scotland, SIO; in 
Ireland, 532 sqq. ; settlement of Ireland 
and, 636, 538 ; death of, 540 ; policy of, 
543 ; 544 ; Monok and, 545 ; drastic 
methods of, 551 ; and Spain, 659 sq. ; 
and Oond5, 016 ; and Mazarin, 619 ; and 
the East India Company, 746 

Bichard, proclaimed Protector, 448; 

Parliament and, 449 sq. ; army and, 
451 ; dissolves Parliament, 452 ; end of 
Protectorate of, 453 sq, ; 539 sq. ; Monck 
and, 545 ; 549 ; intrigue for restoration 
of, 653 

Cropredy Biidge, Waller defeated at, 323 
Cudwofth, Eaiph, Caite&ian philosophy 
and, 791 

Cumberland, George, third Earl of, and the 
English East India Company, 730 
Cunningham, Sir James, and the English 
East India Company, 730 
Ouraqoa, ancient Dutch colony, 709 sq., 751 
Czamiecki, Stephen, Polish General, de- 
feated by Charles X, 582 sq.; invades 
Jutland, 588 

Gzenstoohowa, Polish monastery of, Swedes 
fail before, 582 

Dahlberg, Erik, leads Swedes from Fyen, 
585 

Dald, Sir Thomas, expedition of, to the 
Banda Islands, 735 sq. 

Dalkeith, castle of, taken by the Cove- 
nanters, 602 

Dalmatia, inroads of the TJskoks in, 11 
Dampierre, see Du Val de Dampierre 
Dangan Hill, Preston defeated at, 345, 531, 


Danzig, and the Spanish trade, 105 ; Sigis- 
mund III at, 168, 172 ; Gustavus at, 183, 
186, 193 ; commercial prosperity c}, 420 ; 
Charles X and, 428 ; the Dufeh and, 583, 
588 

Darnel, Sir Thomas, case ol^ 267 a 
Da Torre, Count, and Pernambuco, 708 . 
Daventry, Ingoldsby at, 557 
Davis, Sir John, Speaker In Irish Parlia- 
ment, 515 sq. 

John, navigator, and Dutch com- 
mercial jealousy, 731 
Davos, principal seat of the EehngerioUen, 
36 sq. ; 41 ; 47 sq. ; 50 ; disarmed by 
Baldiron, 55 ; 58 

Deane, Biohard, Admiral, naval administra- 
tion and, 460 ; 480 

Debitz, Eric, Swedish commander, 244 sq. 
Declaration of Sports revived, 279 
Delft, Frederick Henry and, Gffl, 715 ; W^il- 
liam II of Orange and, 725 
Della Tone, Giulio, Spanish agent, opposes 
Henry IV, 41 

Demetrins (Dmitri Samotzvanetz), the First 
False Demetrius, claimant of the BnJSian 
throne, and Sigismund, 175 j) death of, 
ibid. , ’ » 

the Second False, 176 ; coronation 

of, 189 

Demmin, 196 ; taken by Gustavus Adolphus, 
199 

Denbigh, William Feilding, first Earl of, 
at La Boobelle, 133 

Denmark, and the war of 1623-9, 85-109 ; 
Eichelieu and, 145 ; and Livonia, 162 ; 
war between Sweden and, 166 ; Ban4r and 
Bielke flee to, 172 ; 174 ; and the Counter- 
reformation, 177 ; unpopularity of Swe- 
dish war in, 179 ; peace between Sweden 
and, 181 ; rival of Sweden, 182 sq. ; aUied 
with Sweden, 186; 191 sqy; 220; alliance 
between England, United Netherlands, 
and (1625), 262 ; hostilities between 
Sweden and, 403 sq. ; 429 ; 432 ; Swedish 
paoificstion with, 433 ; closes the Sound 
against England, 474 ; 485 ; and the 
Eoeskilde Treaty, 541 ; from 1559-1660, 
see Chap. XX passim ; 601 ; Mazarin 
concludes treaty with (1645), 602 
Derby, Lambert’s army at, 544 

Charlotte Stanley, Countess of, 

holds Lathom House for the King, 321 

James Stanley (Lord Strange), 

seventh Earl of, repulsed at Manchester, 
305 

Desavgues, G5rard, Pascal and, 794 
Debborough, Major-General John, 444 ; 448 
sq. ; Biohard Cromwell and, 451 sq. 
Descartes, Bend, Christina of Sweden and, 
574 sq. ; in Holland, 722 ; see Chap. XXVII 
Des Hayes, Louis, see Hayes, Louis, Baron 
de Courmenin des 

Desima, Dutch tactory in Japan removed 
to, 712 

Devereux, Captain, murders Wallenstein, 242 
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Devonshixo, petitions for a free riuliaraeuL, 
549 

Dieden^ CoIoiipI, takes AVesel, 693 
Dieppe, PenBingtou at, 980 sq. 

Digby, John, set Bristol 

, G-eorg% Baron (afterwards second 

Earl of Bristol), raised to the peeiage, 
^1; Eoot-and-Braneh petition and, 292; 
fligllt of, to Holland, 300; Eupert and, 
319 ; Charles I and, 332 sqg. ; 338 

Sir Kenelm, negotiates with Pope 

Innocent X, 338; 529 

Digfes, Sir Dudley, imprisonment and re- 
lease of, 265 

Dillingen Book, the, 110 
Diodati, General, departs from Ptlaen, 241 
Biscours de la Metkode (It), 779; 781; 784; 
788 

Disentis, 36; Cathoho commune of, 47, 51 
Bissertatlo de ratione status in imperio Ito- 
mano-Germanico, and its effects, 384 
Ditmarsohen, expedition of Frederick II 
against, 563 sq. 

Dohna, Count Achatiua von, at Heilbronn, 
23* 


Christopher von, 17; and James I, 

29 » 

Hannibal von, and George William 

of Brandenburg, 92 
Dole, besieged by Coud4, 370 sq. 

Ddmitz, BanOr’s £ght at, 3C6 
Donauworth, Guetavus Adolphus before, 
214 ; 219 ; Horn and Bernard of Weimar 
near, 227; 229; 231; taken by Ferdinand 
ol Hungary, 244; drfiSoulty of, 409 
Doncaster, Viscount, »«« Carlisle, James 
Hay, Earl of 

Donne, John, first of the Fantastic Poets, 
760; characteristics of, 761 sqq.; Herbert 
and, 767 sq. ; and Italian poetry, 772 sq. 
Doipat, siege of, 185 
Dorsten, Treaty of (August, 1639), 371 
Dort, the Synod of, and Frederick Henry, 
690 


Dorth, Colonel Jan van, lord of Horst, at 
Bahia, 704; death of, 705 
Douglas, castle of, tauen bv the Covenanters, 
502 


Downs, battle of the, 700 sq, ; 707; 708 
Downton, Nicholas, 732; at Suiat, 741; 745 
Drogheda, 435 ; the Irish rebellion and, 623 ; 
siege of, 524 ; 531 sq. ; surrender and 
sack of, o33 sq. 

Drummond, William, of Hawthomden, 
denounces the trial of Balmerino, 493 
Drury, Elizabeth, and Donne’s Anniver- 
saries, 765 

Dryden, John, Beaumont and Fletcher and, 
760 ; and Fantastic Poetry, 775 
Duarte, Francisoa, 720 
Dublin, Cromwell at, 435 ; Parliament 
meets in (July 14, 1634), 518 ; Strafford 
at, 520; rebels fail to capture, 522; 523; 
Harcourt at, 524; return of Ormonde to, 
526; Glamorgan arrested at, 629; 630; 


besieged by the Confederates, .'idl ; 532 
sq.; final settlement and, 536; castle ol, 
surprised, 547 

Du Daugnon, French naval commander, 
flight of, to Provence, 600 sq, ; 613 ; 
Governor of La Bochelle, 615 ; defeated 
off E5, 617 ; holds Biouage, 618 
Duderstadt, Wallenstein meets Tilly at, 97 
Du Fargis, French envoy, 59; and the 
Treaty of Monzon, 675 
Duisburg, University of, 789g 791 
Dumbarton, castle of, taken by the Cove- 
nanters, 502 

Dunbar, battle of, 435 ; 510 

Scottish merchant of Danzig, and 

Charles X, 680 
Dunes, battle of the, 619 
Dungeness, Anglo-Dntch naval action off, 
474 sq.; 478 

Dnnkirk, Cromwell and, 439 ; Traity be- 
tween France and England and, 440; 
attacked by English and French, 485 ; 
640 eq, ; taken by the French (Oct. 11, 
1646), 598 ; 611 ; France forced to aban- 
don, 618; expeditions against, 619; battle 
of (1658), 660; 694, 698; Spaniards re- 
treat to, 700; surrender of, to French and 
Dutch, 703; 700 
Du Pressis-Praslin, see Choisenl 
Du Yal de Dampierre, Henri, Comte, com- 
mands under Bucquoy, 23; 81 
Duvergier de Hanranne, Abbd de Saint- 
Cyraa, and Eichelien, 128 
Duwall, Swedish General, 219; Arnim’s 
Silesian scheme and, 236 ; death of, 247 
Dybvad, George, Danish theologian, loses 
his chair, 567 

East India Company, the Danish, chartered 
in 1614, 746 

the Dutch, 694; 703; profits of, 710; 

centres of, 711 ; and Japan, 712; and the 
Oriental trade, 713; Peace of Munster 
and, 716; 729; 731 sq.; financial jlbsition 
of, 735; agreement of June 1619 and, 
737; 738; 740; 742; its financial position, 
741 sq.; Joan Maurice of Nassau and, 753 
- — • the English, a rival of the Dutch, 
713 ; founded, 729 sq. ; first expedition 
of, 731 ; comparison between the Dutch 
East India Company and, 732 ; financial 
position of, 735 ; agreement of June 1619 
and, 737 ; 738 ; demands reparation for 
Amboina “ massacre,” 739 ; 740 sq. ; lays 
foundations of British India, 742 ; 745 ; 
dependent on the Crown, 746 
Eastern Association, the, 311; 314; 321 
Edgehill, battle of, 307 ; 311 
Edict of Eestitutiou, the, 109-17 ; 233 ; t ns- 
pended in Peace of Prague, 253; 395; 
Bishop of Osnabriiok and, 401 ; 411; 414; 
676 sq.; Maximilian of Bavaria and, 679; 
Urban VIII and, 68S 

Edinburgh, and the English Liturgy, 496 sq.; 
f 499; castle of, taken by the Covenants ,s, 
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302; “Plotters” impriBonnd in, 505; 
Charles I in. Void.-, Cromwell in, 508. 
510 

Effiat, de Chilli ot tlo Longumkau, Antoine 
Coiffier de Eiize, Marquis de, superin- 
tendent of finances, 130 ; 161 
Eger, Wallenstein murdered at, 242 eq.; 

taken by Wrangel, 392 ; 394 
Eggenberg, Prince Uh-io von, 68 ; 72 ; at 
Vienna, 94 ; interview with WaUeustein 
of, 100 ; ipS ; in Moravia, 212 ; 238 ; 
240 ; death of, 252 ; conversion of, 400 
EglintoD, Alexander Montgomerie or Seton, 
sixth Earl of, march of, upon Edinburgh, 
608 

Egmoni^(North Holland), Descartes at, 788 
Eisenach, Eandr at, 372 
Eisleben, Tilly at, 204 
Blbing, “proposition” of Guatavus Adol- 
phus# from, 190; capitulation of, to 
Charles X, 428; Treaty of, 583 
Elfsborg, fall of, 163 ; Sweden compelled 
to redeem, 166; 172; lost to Sweden, 
179 ; in Danish hands, 180, 189 
Elfsnabben, Swedish naval base, 571 
Eliot, Sir John, in Parliament, 203; im- 
prisonment and release of, 265 sq.; 269; 
Petition of Eight and, 270; Third Parlia- 
ment and, 273 ; death of, in prison, 281 : 
318 

Elizabeth, Queen of England, and Erik XI7 
of Sweden, 161, 103; 760 sq. 

(Stewart), Eleotress Palatine, “Queen 

of Bohemia,” 29; crowned at Prague, 
30 ; 67 ; exile of, 70 ; 78 ; devotion 
of Christian of Halberstadt to, 79 ; 
estranged from her son, Charles Lewis, 
409 

■ Princess Palatine, and Descartes, 779, 

785 sq.; 787 

of Bourbon, daughter of Henry IV, 

marriage of, 625, 630 
Elmina, conquered by the Dutch, 751, 
769 » 

Elsass, 142 ; French acquisition of, 148 sq. ; 
246 ; France and, 247 sq.; 251 ; 368; 
landgravate of, assured to Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, 369 sq.; 376; 379; Erlach 
Governor in Upper, 382; French troops 
in, 390 ; 392 ; settlement of, in Peace of 
Westphalia, 405 sqq., 107, 416; 602; 
claims of Spanish Habsburgs upon, 603 ; 
Haroonrt Governor of, 618; and Treaty of 
the Pyrenees, 620 
Elvas, Haro defeated at, 661 
Ely O’Oarroll, plantation of, 513 
Elz, Wallenstein’s Chancellor, imprison- 
ment of, 242 

‘ Em«ry, Michel, Sieur de, PartioelU 
Endegeest, castle of, Descartes at the, 785 
Enderlin, podesta of Tirano, death of, 49 
Engadine, the, 36 ; 39 ; Protestants of the 
' Upper, 44, 47 ; and Planta, 48 ; 62 ; 
64 ; Archduke Leopold’s claim on the 
Lower, 55 ; Baldiron’s seizure of thfj 
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Lower, ibid. ; 56 ; 58 ; 61 ; Austria and 
religious freedom in the Lower, 63 
Enghien, Duo de, see Gondii, Limis II 
de Buurbou, Piiuce de • 

England, commerce of, 8 ; 68 ; Mansfeld 
in, 86 sqq. ; 95 ; 98 ; ani^ Christi^ of 
Denmark, 09, 103 ; and France in col- 
lision (1627-8), 132 ; and Gustavus’ Gir- 
man designs, 194; 210; and the Sonsti- 
tutional struggle, see Chap. VHI; and 
the years 1640-2, see Chap. IX ; during 
the First Civil War (1642-7), see Chap. X ; 
from 1645-9, see Chap. XI passim; find 
the Westminster Assembly, see Chap. 
XII ; not represented at Miinster or 
Osnabriick, 403 ; Charles Lewis and, 
409 ; Charles X of Sweden and, 429 ; 
Suedo-Danish War and, 432; under the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate, see 
Chap. XV ; and her navy* during the 
Commonwealth, see Chap, XVI; and the 
first Dutch war, ibid. ; and Scotland, 
under Charles I and the Commonwealth, 
see Chap. XVII pastim ; and Ireland, 
517; Irish rebellion of 1641-2 and, <24 ; 
Irish troops in, 527? 530; settlement of 
Ireland and, q36 sqq.; in the years 16^- 
60, see Chap. XIX; and Fiance in alli- 
anee (1657-8), 619 ; 625 ; 641 sq.; and 
Spain, 642 sq.; Mary de’ Medici in, 645 ; 
neutrality of, 646 ; 701 sq. ; and the 
transfer of Colonial power, see Chap. 
XXV; Cartesian philosophy in, 791 
Epernon, Bernard de Nogaret, Duke of, 
Parlement of Boideaui and, 611 ; 614 ; 
in Burgundy, 618 

Jean-Louls de Nogaret, Duo de, and 

Mary de’ Medici, 125 sq. ; 127 
Erfurt, Aldringer at, 205 ; alliance between 
Gustavus Adolphus and the Weimar Dukes 
at, 207 ; 385 ; sufferings of, during the 
War, 420 

Erlach, Hans Ludwig von, Swiss General, 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar and, 374 sqq. ; 
Governor of Breisaoh, 379 ; commands 
Bernardines, 381 ; 382; 392; at Lens, 599 
Ermeland, see Warmia 
Erneley, Sir Michael, transports Dish 
troops to England, 527 
Erik XIV, King of Sweden, policy of, 
158 sq.; character and reign of, 161 sqq.; 
coinage under, 166 ; policy of, in Livonia, 
590 

Esprit des Lois, le, 790 
Essai pour les Cotuques |by Pascal), 794 
Essequibo, Dutch colony of, 709 
Essex, Eobert Devereux, third Earl of, 
290 ; commands Parliamentary forces, 
301 sq, ; 304 sqq. ; occupies Worcester, 
307; at Turuham Green, 308; 311 sq.; 
313 sq.; at Newbury, 315; Oxford Par- 
liament and, 319; 320; in Cornwall, 323; 
321 sq.; deprived of command, 326 ; 328 
Esthonia, and Sweden, 162, 171, 173; ceded 
to Poland, 174 ; Swedish power restored 
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in, 176 ; Peace of Stolbova and, ISl ; 
the Poles and, 189 

Estia<l(3s, Godefroi, Conito de, and Mazariu, 

, 727 • 

Etampes, Turenne’s victory at, 616 
Ett^heim, ^hann von Werlh's defeat at, 

ETerard, Sir John, Irish Catholic leader, 
519» 

Evora, Spanish defeat at (June, 1663), 661 
Exeier, capitulates to Parliamentarians, 335 

Fairicius, secretary of the Bohomiivu re- 
gents, 20 

Fadinger, Stephen, Austrian peasant leader, 

76 

Faiifax, Ferdinando, second Baron Fair- 
fax of Cameron, Parliamentary com- 
mander in Yorkshire, 308, 313 ; at 
Winceby,»315 ; at Marston Moor, 322 

Sir Thomas, third Baron Fairfax 

of Cameron, recaptures Leeds, 308; 
storms Wakefield, 313 ; in Cheshire, 
321 ; at Marston Moor, 322,; Commander- 
irtohief of Parliamentary forces, 826 ; 
and thi New fflodel army, 329; at 
jlasehy,*330 ; in the w^st, 331; takes 
Sherborne Castle, 332 ; takes Tiverton 
Castle, 333 sq. ; surrender of Eaglan 
Castle to, 335 ; 339 ; 641 sq. ; Boyalist 
risings and, 348 sq.; at Colche.ster, 351; 
at St Albans, 353; and Pride’s Purge, 
354; trial of Charles I and, 355; takes 
no part in the new government, 437; 
army and, 446 ; at Nantwioh, 527 ; occu- 
pies York, 548 
Falk, Bengt, beheaded, 174 
Falkenberg, Dietrich von, commander of 
Swedish troops in Mecklenburg, 196; at 
Magdeburg, 201 sqq, 

Falkiik, march of Scotch army from, 436 
Falkland, Lucius Cary, second Yiseount, 
supports Land, 2S0 ; Eoot-and-Branch 
petition and, 292 ; “Eemonstrance” 
and, 296 ; and Puritanism, 306 ; Charles I 
and, 309 ; death of, at Newbury, 315, 
318; Irish policy of, 516 sq. 

Fantastic Poets, the, see Chap. XXYI 
Fai'della, Michel Angelo, Cartesian philo- 
sophy and, 791 
Fehrbeliin, Baner at, 367 
Felton, John, murders Buckingham, 272 
Ferdinand II, Emperor: Jesuit influence 
over, as Archduke in Styria, 5; and 
Venice, 11 ; aid the Protestants, 13 ; 
King of Hungaiy, 14 ; and the Bohemian 
succession, 15 sqq.; position of, in 1618, 
23 ; 26 ; elected Emperor, 28 ; deposed in 
Bohemia, ibid. ; and the Bohemian con- 
flict, 31 sqq, , 40 ; 45 ; 65 sq. ; and the 
German Princes, 67 sqq. ; usefulness of 
Wallenstein to, 72 sq. ; tribunal of “re- 
foi-mation” instituted by, 74 sqq.; and 
Bethlen Gabor, 75 ; seeks to gain time, 

77 sqq. ; Palatinate in hands of, 82 ; 


moeting of Princes convened by, 83 ; 84 
sqq.; 91 sq. ; makes Walleuslcin Com- 
mander-in-chief, 93 sq. ; 98 sqq. ; Meck- 
lenburg Dukes submit to, 101 ; 103 : 104 
sqq.; 108 sqq. ; proclaims Edict of Eesti- 
tution, 111 sqq. ; dismisses Wallenstein, 
116 sq. ; relations of, with Estates of the 
Empire, 146 ; at Eatisbon, 197 ; Tilly in 
command of forces of, 198; Convention 
of Leipzig and, 200; progress of the War 
and, 201-12; Wallenstein gnd, 213 sqq. ; 
negotiations at Niimberg and, 218 ; 220; 
238; 241; 246; 249; Eichelieu and, 250 
sq. ; Saxony and, 252 ; Peace of Prague 
and, 253 sqq., 365 ; 367 ; 369 ; 370 ; 
Amalia of Hesse-Cassol concludes truce 
with, 371 ; death and character of, 372 
sq. ; and the congress at Cologne, 396 ; 
Trantmansdorfi and, 400; Vv’urttemberg 
and, 409; 412; arbitrary meaiiires of, 
414; 676 sq.; Mantuan succession and, 
678 sqq.; tension between Urban Vlfl 
and, 681 sq. ; 683 sq. 

Ferdinand III, Emperor, crowned King of 
Hungary, 91 ; takes part in Mantuan 
War, 115 ; and the dismissal of Wallen, 
stein, 116 ; elected Eoman King, 117 ; 
212 ; birth of heir to, 238 ; Wallenstein 
and, 239 sq. ; takes Eatiobon, 244; at 
Nordlingen, 245; 371; accession of, 373; 
375; attempts to draw over Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimar, 376; Oienstierna and, 377; 
378 ; refuses to ratify Treaty of Mainz, 
379 ; 380 sq. ; 383; loyalty of Kurfm- 
itenta/i to, fed ; Diet of Eatiebon and, 
385; Denmark and, 387 ; 389 sqq, ; peace 
settlement and, 397 sqq.; French claim 
to Blsass and, 406 sq. ; Maiimilian and, 
409 ; religious questions and, 412 ; terri- 
torial rights and, 413 ; last Diet of, 426 ; 
death of, 427, 429 sqq. ; Hazarin and 
602 ; 603 ; 679 ; 682 

Ferdinand, King of the Eomans, death of, 
426 = 

Cardinal Infante of Spain, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, 230; 239 ; at Ndul- 
lingen, 244 ; 246 ; represents Philip IV 
in Flanders, 644 sq.; sent to Brussels, 
698; 699; successes of, 700; death of, 
659, 702 

I, Grand Duke of Tuscany, attitude 

of, towards Spain. 666 

of Bavaria, Elector of Cologne, see 

Cologne 

of Tyrol, Archduke, 1 

II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, neu- 
trality of, GOO 

Charles, Archduke, and the Treatj- 

of Westphalia, 407, 603 t 

Maria, Elector of Bavaria, and the 

Imiierial succession, 426, 430 

Feria, Duke of, Spanish Governor of Milan, 
41 ; in Milan, 48 ; and the Valtelliue, 
49 sqq. ; as Innsbruck, 231 ; at Vienna. 

• 234 sq.; 238; in Elsass, 240; 672 
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Fermat, Pierre de, PeBcartea and, 779 ; 794 
Femamond, Imperial commander, in the 
Valtelline, 61 6q. 

Ferrar, Nicholas, 280 
Ferrara, duchy of, added to States of the 
Church, 667, 686 

Feuquiores, Manaaslis de Pas, Marquia de, 
French diplomatist, concludes treaty 
■with Sweden, 142 ; at Heilbronn, 225 
sq. ; Kinsky and, 234 ; and Wallenstein, 
236, 240 * at the Frankfort Convention, 
246 sq. ; 248 ; Bernard of Weimar and, 
249 ; diplomacy of, 367 
Fiennea, Nathaniel, 393 
Finals* promised to Philip III of Spain, 14 
Finch, Sir John, in Parliament, 273 ; 

flight and impeachment of, 287 
Finland, bequeathed to John III, 160; 162; 
170; Charles IV in, 172 ; conquest of, 
ibia. ; government of, 176, 181 ; Peace of 
Stolbova and, ibid. 

Flames, Hocquincourt defeated near, 613 
“Five Articles of Perth,” 487 aq.; 491 sq. ; 
aboliahed, 301 

Flanders, 639 sq. ; Spain and, 644 sqq. ; 
Conde in, 659 ; 664 ; Duke of Orleans in, 
697 ; 698 ; 618 ; French advance on, 683 
Fleetwood, Lieut. -General Charles, army 
and, 448; and the Wallingford Ilouse 
party, 449 sq. ; Eiohard Cromwell and, 
461 sq. ; in Ireland, 535 sqq. ; Protec- 
torate and, 539 ; army and, 542, 544 sq. ; 
submits to Parliament, 548 
Fleming, Zlas, attitude of, to'wards the 
Swedish Government, 170, 172; 173; 
Oxenstiorna and, 569 ; death of, 571 

Herman, 577 ; wUl of Charles X and, 

690 

Flersheim, Colonel von, sent to Paris, 381 
Fletcher, John, dramatic influence of, 760 
Fleurus, victory of Mausfeld and Christian 
at, 81 

Florence, 143 ; and Ferdinand 11, 211 
Folkestone, action off (May 19, 1652), 471 
Fontenay, Marquis de, sent to Borne by 
Mazarin, 601 

Fontrailles, Louis d’Astarac, Vioomte de, 
follower of Beaufort, 596 ; exile of, 617 
Forgaez, Palatine of Hungary, 31 
Formosa, conquered by the Dutch, 711 ; 
trade of, 712 ; 740 

Fort Fuentes, built by Fuentes, 42 sq. ; 

promised demolition of, 45 ; 51 
Forth, Patrick Buthven, Earl of, Boyalist 
commander-in-chief, 308 
Fort Nassau (Mouree), erected by the Dutch, 
759 

Fort St George, foundation of, 742 
Fdioarini, Antonio, Venetian ambassador 
in England, 40 

Fouquet, Basiie, Abb4, and Mazaiin, 608, 
621 

Nicolas, Marquis de Belle-Isle, and 

Mazarin, 608, 621 

Fr.ancavila, Ptdio do Toledo, Marquis of. 


Viceroy of Milan, 626 ; 631 ; attacks Venice, 
632 sq. 

France, policy of, and Spa*, 2 J neutral 
in Bohemian outbreak, 23 ; and the 
Valtelline, Chap. II ; relations of 

England to, 87; 88; 95 sq.; 100; Chris- 
tian of Denmark and, 103 ; and Pinefolo, 
115 ; 116 sq. ; under the Begejicy and 
Bicbelieu, see Chap. IV ; treaty of Gus- 
tavns Adolphus with, 198 ; 210 ; and the 
Elector of Trier, 215 ; operations of, on 
the Ehine, 220; alliance of, with Sijeden 
and the HeUbronn allies, 248 ; 249 ; 250 ; 
concessions of Treaty of Compi5gne to, 
251 ; Peace of Prague and, 253, 255 ; 
257 ; James I and, 258 ; 272 ; Stales 
General of, 274; Treaty of Snsa and, 275 ; 
declares war against Spain, 276 ; and 
Charles 1, 260, 262. 266, 284, 311, 328, 340, 
346, 347, 350; Charles II in, 334; 336; 
relations of, to Scotland, 338; 352; and 
the later years of the War, see Chap. XIH 
passim ; Sweden demands subsidy from, 
396 ; the preliminaries of Hamburg and, 
398; Spain and, 399; 401? “satisfac- 
tion” of, 404 sq.; Breisach *ade over to, 
406 ; 407 ; 413 ; 415 ; and the Peace of 
Westphalia, 416 ; export trade of, 421 ; 
alliance between Frederick William and, 
428 ; 430 sqq. ; treaty between England 
and (October 24, 1655) , 439 sq. ; antagonism 
of, to England, 459; CromweU and, 482; 
483, 485 ; 541 sq. ; under Mazarin, see 
Chap. XXI passim ; and the growing 
power of Spain, 641 sq. ; 644; war be- 
tween Spain and, 656, 659 ; 660 ; 664 ; 
667 sq. ; 673 sq.; Treaty of Monzon and, 
675; external policy of Eiohelieu and, 
677; Mantuan succession and, 678; treaty 
between Venice, Sweden, and, 679 ; 
alliance between Maximilian of Bavaria 
and, 680; 681 sqq.; Urban VIII and, 
686 sq. ; Chigi and, 688 ; treaty between 
the Uniied Provinces and, 697, 702; 
William II of Orange and, 724; philo- 
sophy in, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, 770 ; Cartesian philosophy 
in, 778 sq. ; 789 sqq. ; 792 

Frauohe Comt5, French army in, 147 sq. ; 
CondS and, 370 sq. ; Bernard of Weimar 
in, 373 sq., 379 sq. ; 593 ; places in, restored 
to Spain by Treaty of the Pyrenees, 620 

Francis Hyacinth, Duke of Savoy, died, 148 
Xavier (Saint) aad Japan, 712 

Franconia, conquered by Gustavus Adolphus, 
207; Hornin, 20S; Wallenstein and, 216, 
218; Bernard of Weimar in, 219; 392; 
ravaged in the War, 418 

Frankenthal, siege of, 78; 82; in Spanish 
liands, 83 ; 603 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, meeting of Electors 
at, 27 sq. ; Christian of Halberstadt 
at, 79; 81; 114; 117; “Composition” 
meeting at, 207; and Gnstavus, 203; 
217; Heilbronn Alliance at, 243; Bernard 
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of Weimar at, 2-11 ; 2-15 sqij. ; 255 ; 
occupied by Imperialists, 367 ; meeting of 
JJeputfUwns^g at, 385 ; commercial re- 
covery of, 420 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder, retreat of Schamn- 
burf’s army*o, 196 ; Tilly at, 199 ; cap- 
t#i’e of, 201 ; Cartesian philosophy in, 791 
Frauzb^rg, capitulation of, 106 
Frederick II, King of Denmark, and Erik 
XIV of Sweden, 162 sq. ; 166; 660 ; Den- 
mark under, 561 sq.; Sweden and, 563: 
dejth of, 564 

5 III, King of Denmark, Bp of Verden, 

89 ; 91 ; coadjutor of Oanabriick, 96; 
and the Peace of Prague, 255; Arch- 
bishop of Bremen, 365 ; loses Verden, 
404 ; commercial treaty between England 
and, 439; beginnings of reign of, 573 sq.; 

584 sq. ; 58J sq. ; 590 

IV, Elector Palatine, death of, 2 

V, Elector Palatine. King of Bo- 
hemia, 3 ; 6 ; deserted by the Union, 12; 
opposes Bucoession of Ferdinand, 17 ; 
24;^S; elected King of Bohemia, 29 sq.; 
32 ; and dames I, 36 sq. ; and the war in 
Bohemia #nd the Palatinate (1620-3), 
6#-84 ; Gustavns AdolphuS and, 90 ; 95; 
203; 200; demand for restoration of, 

215 ; death of, 224 ; 414 ; Philip IV and, 
640 ; Charles I and, 643 ; 779 

Prince of Denmark, eee Frederick III, 

King 

Frederikshorg, royal festivities at, 586 
Frederiksodde, 584 ; stormed by Wrangcl, 

585 

Freiberg (in Saxony), besieged by Ban6r, 
387 

Freiburg (in the Breisgau), French troops 
in, 383; 388, 597 
Freinsheim, .lohann, 787 
Friedland, 71 : 73; WaUenetein Duke of, 93 
Friesland, Henry Casimir and, 695 ; 701 
Frisia, East, Mansfeld in, 85 sq. 

Fronde, the, causes of, 603-4 ; Declaration 
of Saint-Germain and the, 607 ; 608 sqq.; 
Mszarin and the old, 612 sqq.; 617 sq. ; 
results of the, 621 sq. 

Fronsac, Armand de MaiilABrSze, Duke of, 
592 

Fuenterrabia, French defeat at, 147 ; 149 ; 
542; marriage of Louis SIV at, 620; 
Franco- Spanish marriages at, 630 ; 645 
Fuentes, Pedro Henriquez de Azevedo, 
Count of. Governor of Milan, 41 ; builds 
Fort Fueutes, 42 sq, ; 51 ; Venice and, 
670 

Fugger, Count Francis, 393 
Fuller, William, 320 

Fiirtb, Gustiivus and Wallenstein at, 

216 sqq. ; 237 

Fyeu (Funen), 561 ; 571 ; Charles S and, 
584 ; conquered by Swedes, 585 ; 589 

Gabbard, the, Anglo-Duich naval action ofl, 
436, 475, 478, 480 sq. 


Gabriel Bdthory, Prince of Transylvania, 
10 

Gainsborough, Manohcstor at, 315 
Galen, B. von, see Milnstoi', Ci.shop of 
Galigai, Leonora, see Conoini 
Galilei, Galileo, 677 ; soienti6o discoveries 
of, 777 ; condemnation of, 779 ; 781 ; 793 
Gallas, Count Matthias, Aueirian General, 
Mantua taken by, 115; with Wallenstein, 
219, 223; succeeds Hoik, 231; 234; at 
Leitmeritz, 237 ; 239 sqq. ; at^Siordlingen, 
244 sq.; 248; 260; 367 sq. ; 371 sqq.; 
driven into Silesia and Bohemia, 378; 
in Saxony, 387 ; resigns command, 383 ; 
389; death of, 392; 571 s 

Galway, 520; capitulates to Coote, 535 
G.imbron (Bender Abbas), Dutch trading 
post at, 712 

Gailaud, Augustine, 443 
Garz, taken by the Swedes, 196 ** 

Gassendi, Pierre, 779 ; philosophy of, 
792 sqq. ; 798 sq. 

Gassion, Jean, Comte de, Marshal of 
France, at Eooroi, 594; killed at Lens, 598 
Gazette de France, the, 155 
Geer, Louis de, munition of, 569; 571; 

Swedish trade and, 725 sq. 

Geitzkofler, Zaoharias, Imperial Controller- 
General, 5 

Gelnhausen (near Hanau), Arnim and 
Oxenetierrn at, 235 
Geneva, and Savoy, 673; 791 
Genoa, and the Emperor, 31; 147; 687 
George Bakdozy, see Eikdozy 
Gerhardt, Paul, hymns of, 425 
Germany, and the opening of the Thirty 
Years’ War, see Chap. I; and the War 
to 1630, Chap. Ill ; envoys sent by 
Richelieu (o, 123; 129; 135 sq.; 1.39 sq. ; 
Richelieu and, 141 ; Protestant Princes 
of, 144 ; sacrificed to Austria, 145 ; and 
the War to 1632, see Chap. VI; and the 
War to 1635, see Chap. VH; northern, 
and Wiillenatein, 237 ; and the later years 
of the Thirty Years’ War, see Chap. XIII 
passim-, and the Peace of Westphalia, see 
Chap. XIV passim-, Denmark and, 560 sq., 
566 sq. ; Oxenstierna in, 568 sqq. ; 
Charles X and, 576 sqq.; 581; 598; 
Mazarin and, 602; 620; 674; Catholio 
Reaction in, 676 ; 677; G84 sq.; Carte- 
sianism in, 790 

Germersheim, Mansfeld at, 80; 84 
Geulincx of Antwerp, at Louvain, 789 
Gibraltar, scheme for occupation of, 481 
Gien, Court at, saved by Turenne, 616 
Ginetti, Cardinal, at Cologne, 396 
Giori, Valtelline General, at Misox, 48 sqq. 
Gitschin, 73; Wallenstein and BubnaHit, 
234 

Glamorgan, Edward Somerset (Lord 
Herbert), sixth Earl and second Marquis 
of Worcester, titular Earl of, 328 ; Irish 
treaty and, 338 ; and Ormonde, 528 ; 
«arrest of, 529; 630 
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Glasgow Assembly, the, 284 •, 500 aqti. 
Glogau, given to Wallenstein, 213; 386 
Gloucester, 314; siege of, 315, 317 
Goa, Stevens at, 720; Anglo-Duteh expedi- 
tion to, 738; Portuguese and, 744 
Goldberg, Gascons repulsed at, 366 
Gold Coast, English forts on the, 759 
GSllersdorf, Wallenstein at, 212 
Golombo, Csarniecki defeated at, 582 
Gondomar, Diego Sarmiento de Acuna, 
Count, returns to England, 34; James I 
ruled by, 626; 640 sq.; 754 sq. 

Gonzaga, Anne di, and the Fronde, 610 

Mary di, see Mary di Gonzaga, Queen 

of Prjand 

Goodwin, Thomas, Westminster Assembly 
and, 319; Independent leader, 359 
Gookin, Daniel, and St Brandon, 756 
Gordon, John, Colonel, at Eger, 242 
Goree,*taken by the Dutch (1617), 750 
Goring, George, the elder, see Norwich 

Colonel George, Baron Goring, plot 

of, 289sq:; 304; surrenders Portsmouth, 
305 ; and Puritanism, 306 ; 319 ; 321 ; at 
Marston Moor, 322; 324; in the West, 
830 sqq. ; in France, 334 
Goslar, Brunswick-Liineburg Dukes at, 408 
Goteborg, 176 sq. ; 208 ; 501 ; attacked by 
Christian IV, 571; Charles X at, 586,589 
Gotland, 561; ceded to Sweden (1645), 672 
GSttingen, Wallenstein near, 94; 96 sq. 
Gottorp, ducal line of, 563; 572; see also 
Holstein-Gottorp 

Gatz, Count von. Imperialist General, de- 
vastates Hesse - Cassel, 371; 375 sq. ; 
superseded, 377; 389 
Grantham, Cromwell at, 313 
Gratz, Imperial Court withdraws to, 389 
Graubiinden, see Grisons 
Gravelines, Anglo-French Treaty and, 440 ; 
taken by the French, 697 ; 618 sq. ; ceded 
to France, 620 

Gravosa, Osuna attacks the Venetians off, 
632 

Greenland, Christian FV and, 567 

Company, the, America and, 749 

Greenville, Sir John, Monok and, 555 sq.; 
558 

Gregory XV, Pope, rescues Klesl, 22 ; fears 
Spanish supremacy in Italy, 53 ; 672 sqq. ; 
death of, 57, 674 

Greifawald, 196 ; siege of, 199, 203 ; a 
Swedish possession, 404 
QrenviUe, Sir Eiohard, in Munster, 524 
Gretsex, Jacob, Defensiones of, 4 
Grey Leagues, the, see Grisons 
Grey, Thomas, Baron Grey of Groby, 314 
Grimmelshausen, Christoph von, 425 
GriAnitz, Treaty of, 104 
Grisons, the, see Chap. II passim-, 129; 
373 

Grobendouc, Baron de, siege of Hertogen- 
boBch and, 692 sq. 

Groenewegen, Dutch colonial leader, 755 
Groll, Dutch capture of, 691 


Qronherg, Imperialist commander, 393 
Groningen, Henry Casimir and, 695, 701; 

Cartesian philosophy and, .^89 ’ 
Grossenbrode, Danish capitulation at, 102 
Grotius, Hugo, 144; mission of, to Pans, 
250,369; 389; and Queen Christina, 575 ; 
■works of, 717 sq. '* 

Giiiscb, Protestaut-Veuetian party *t, 52 ; 
58 

Guadeloupe, French settlement of, 758 
Guayaquil, Hollanders defeated at, 642 
Gnibriant, Jean-Baptiste Budes, Couni de. 
Marshal of Fiance, joins Bernard of 
Weimar, 375 ; 379 ; 381 sqq. ; 385 sq. ; 
difficulties and death of, 388 sq. ; 595 
Giieffier, French envoy, in the Grisons, 
45 sqq. ; Catholics urged on by, 51 ; 54 
Gnetaria, French naval victory near, 147 
Guevara, Dona Anna de, and jOUvares, 654 

Louis Velez de, 663 

Guiana, Dutch colonies in, 709, 736 ; 
Ealegh’s second expedition to, 754 ; 
Harcourt’s colony in, 755 
Gnicciardi, the, Valtelline nobles, 48* 
Guienne, 613 ; and Conde, 614 ;■ restored to 
Ej'crnon, 618 * ^ 

Giii.se, Charles 9e Lorraine, fourth Duke’of, 
at La Eoohelle, 133; rebellion of, 160 

Henry II de Lorraine, fifth Duke of, 

Naples and, 482, 601, 657 
Guler de Weineok, Jean, 49; the Grisons 
under, 50 sq. 

Giillberg, Christian repulsed from, 179 
Gumble, Thomas, 559 
Gurzno, victory of Wrangel near, 186 
Gustafsburg, Bernard of Weimar in, 367 
Gustafsson, Giistaf, of Vasaborg, 178 
Gustaviis I V.isa, King of Sweden, 158 sqq.; 
161 sqq.; 166 sq.; 170; 173; 179 

II Adolphus, King of Sweden, the 

Protestant Union and, 12; and Anhalt, 
17 ; 28 ; 65 ; 68 ; 71 ; inherited wars of, 
89 sq. ; Danish negotiations of, 92 ; 99 ; 
iOO ; 103 ; 105 ; 107 sq. ; in Pomerania, 
114 ; makes the truce of Altmark, 115 ; 
117 ; and Eiohelieu, 140 sq. ; 171 ; 174 ; 
176 sq.; becomes King, 178; character of, 
179 ; Eussian War of, 180 sq . ; Polish War 
of, 182 sq. ; home government of, 184 ; 
Prussian War of, 185 sq. ; economic policy 
of, 187 eq. ; 189 ; from 1630-2, see 
Gliap. VI ; 224 sqq. ; 232 sq. ; Bohemian 
policy of, 234 ; 2-13 ; 246 ; Grotius and, 
250 ; Charles I and, *275 ; 277 ; 364 ; 
■victorious advance of, 365 ; 366 ; 370 ; 
375 ; 386 ; arbiter of war in the Empire, 
395; 401 sqq.; 410; 415; 418; 427; 
rivalry between Christian IV and, 560, 
666; 670; 674; 575 sqq. ; and Urban VIII, 
676 sqq.; 681; results of death of, oGSsq.; 
692, 696 sq. ; Louis de Geer and, 725 ; 
schemes of, in West Indies, 759 
Gustrow, Mecklenburg Dukes in, 204 

Duke of, see Meckleuburg-Giistrow 

* Guzman, Gaspar de, see Olivares 
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Guznjaii, Dona Anna or Louise Franoisca 
do, a(Jei'wardB Qucon of Portugal, 651 aij. 
Gyllenliielm,*Karl Karlsson, captured by 
Poles, 174 ; 185 ; Oxenstierna and, 569 

• 

HMrlem, William 11 of Orange and, 725 
Habington, William, poetry of, 760 ; 763 
Habshfirg, House of, the, and the Bohemian 
succession, 15 sg. ; 129 ; 135 sg. ; 1 11 ; 
French policy and, 144 sq. ; 157 ; mari- 
time designs of, 190 sqq, ; Spanish branch 
o* 208; 364; the Pope and policy of, 365 ; 
attacked by France and Sweden, 369, 370; 
372 ; 400 ; 405 sqq. ; Hanea Towns and, 
414 ; 415 ; Protestantism and, 416 ; 417 ; 
425 ; 426 ; Polish question and, 429 ; 
France and. 430 ; 431 ; 433 ; 623 sq. ; 631 ; 
640 ; 643; 665; 672; Richelieu and, 674; 
hostility o£ Urban VIII towards, 076 ; 
677 ; 679 ; 682 sq. ; Frederick Henry and, 
690 

Hagenau, Mansfeld at, 78, 80; 406 
Hague, the, Buckingham at, 209 ; Concert, 
thrFirst,432 ; Second, ibid. ; 541 ; missions 
of KorOts TJlfeld* to, 573 sq.; 587 sq.; 
igredericMenry at, 093 ; penrietta Maria 
at, 702; 714; 72Csq.; peace negotiations 
in, 736 ; Sir William BosxreU at, 749 
Hainault, and the Treaty of Pyrenees, 620 
HalberstadtjChristiauofBrunswick-Wolfen- 
btitfel, Bishop of, 79, 86, 91; Walleustein 
in, 94; 111 sqq.; 407 

Christian of, see Brunswick-Wolfen- 

buttel, Duke Christian of 
Hald (Frederikshald), Charles X before, 589 
Hales, John, Laud supported by, 280 
Halland, ceded to Sweden (1645), 572; 

Treaty of Soeskilde and, 586 
Halle, Cartesian philosophy at, 791 
Hals, Frans, 723 

Hamburg, English Merchant Adventurers 
at, 8 ; and Christian of Denmark, 89 ; 
91 ; neutral, 99 ; and the Spanish trade, 
105; 194; negotiations at, 873, 376 sq., 
378, 380, 383, 387, 396 sqq,, 402 ; trade of, 
419 sq.; Jungius at, 425 
Hamilton, James, third Maiquis and 6ist 
Duke of, at Stettin, 203 ; 209 ; 347 ; 
Scottish army and, 349 ; at Preston, 350, 
507 sq. ; Boyal Commissioner, 498 sq. ; 
presides over the General Assembly at 
Glasgow, 500; 502; 503; “Plotters” and, 
505 

Hammond, Colonel Fiobert, Charles I and, 
346 

Hampden, John, 266 sq.; ship-money and, 
283 ; 287 ; 289 ; 291 ; Boot-and-Branch 
petition and, 292 ; impeachment of, 297 ; 
504 

Hanau, besieged by Imperialists, 370 sq. 
Hanover, Protestant Union at, 12 
Hansa, the, decay of, 8 ; and Habsburg 
maritime policy, 105 ; see alio Hanse 
Towns 

Hanse Towns, concessions to, by Treaty of 


Munster, 414, by Treaty of Osnabriiok, 
ibid.-, see also Lubeck, Hamburg, Bremen 
Harborne, William, in Turkey, 729 
Harconrt, Henri de Lorraine, Comte de, in 
Italy, 148 ; 149 ; 599 ; 611 ; in southern 
France, 616 ; eeizos Breisach, 618 

Sir Simon, in Dublin, 524 

Haro, Don Luis de, Prince of the Peace, 
Duke of Oarpio, 660 ; at Elvas, 661 
Harraoh, Baron Charles von, 73 
Ernest Albert von, see Prague, Arch- 
bishop of 

Harrington, James, the Commomceahh of 
Oceana of, 544; founds the Eota Club, 
546; 556 v 

Harrison, Thomas, 437; arrest of, 447 
Harwood, Sir Edward, Colonel, 696 
Hatzfeldt, Melchior, Imperialist General, at 
Wittstock, 372 ; 389 ; sent to Polsuid, 429 
Hautefort, Marie de, and Eichelieu, 150 
Havelberg, 100; taken by Guatavus, 203; 

by Bandr, 368; see of, 407 
Havre, Coudd and, 612 ; 613 
Hawkins, William, in India, 741 
Hayes, Louis, Baron de Couimenin des, 
90 

“ Heads of the Proposals,” 313 sqq. ; 353 
Heath, Sir Bobert, ease of Darnel and, 268 
Hedwig Eleonora of Holstein - Gottorp, 
Queen of Sweden, 578 ; 590 
Eeidanus, Cartesian philosophy and, 789 
Heidelberg, theologians of, 6; Dohna at, 
24; 77; siege of, 80 sqq.; the League at, 
113; taken by Werth, 248 sq. ; 367; 
Cartesian philosophy in, 786 
Hcilbronn, the Protestant Union at, 11 sq., 
23; Mansfeld at, 67; 69; Alliance of, 
142, 225 sqq., 234, 236, 243, 245; broken 
up, 246; 247 sqq.; 365; 399; 401; 
Oxenstiema at, 682 

Hein, Vice-Admiral Pieter Pieterzoon, of 
Delfshaven, at Bahia, 704 sq. ; captures 
Spanish treasure fleet, 706; dejth of, 
ibid. sq. ; 750 
Heinsius, Daniel, 717 
Helmstadt, Calixtus at, 424 
Helvetic Confederation, recognised at Osua- 
briiok and Munster, 410 
Helvoetsluys, Rupert sails from, 463; 473 
Hemmingsen, Nils, 562 
Henderson, Alexander, Covenant drawn up 
by, 317 ; at Glasgow, 501 
Hendrikszoon, Admiral Boudewyn, at San 
Salvador, 705 

Henrietta Maria, Queen-consort of Charles I 
of England, 129; 131; 258 ; 263; 266; 
reconciled with the King, 272 ; Prynne’s 
Sistriomastix and, 279; 303; 304; 306 
sq.; at York, 311 sq.; 319; 323; h28; 
331; 334; and France, 336, 338; 340; 
488; Hyde and, 620; 642; iu Hollaiul, 
702; 773 

Henry IV, King of France, assasaination 
of, 2; and the Orisons, 41 sqq.; anti- 
• Habsburg policy of, 40, 50, 56 ; 57; death 
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of, 118 sqq.; 125; 129; 131; 137; ac- 
complishineDt of designs of, 144; 152; 
166 ; 624 sq. ; 667 ; papal succession and, 
668; Paul V, Venice and, 670 
Henry VIII, King of Engiand, and Ireland, 
513 sq, 

Henry, Prince of Wales, 625 
Herbersdorf, Baron Adam von, 76 
Herbert, Lord, see Glamorgan, Earl of 

Sir Edward, 297 

George, 280, 760 ; characteristics of, 

766 sqq. 

Herbom, University of, 789, 791 
Herbsthausen, battle of, 390 ; 597 
Herford, abbey of, Elizabeth Princess Pala- 
tine and the, 786 

Herjedalen, acquired by Sweden, 572 
Hersfeld, 86 ; Leopold William secures, 112 ; 

ceded to Hesae-Cassel, 408 
Hertfojfl, William Seymour, first Marquis 
of,later second Duke of Somerset, Charleal 
and, 306; in south Wales, 308; 313 
Hertogenbosch, captured by Frederick 
Henry, 115, 691 sqq. ; 698 sq. 

Heaelrige, Sir Arthur, impeachment of, 297; 
449; Biehard Cromwell and, 451 sq.; 
army and, 645, 517; Parliament and, 
648, 650 ; 657 

Hesse-Cassel, 66, 85 sq. ; represented at 
Brunswick, 96 

Amalia Elizabeth, Landgravine of, 

870; concludes truce with the Emperor, 
871, 379; consents to neutrality, 383; 
390 ; 392 ; and the Peace of Westphalia, 
408 ; death of, ibid. 

Maurice, Landgrave of, and Gustavns, 

12; 25; at Heilbronn, 28; 66; 67; 69; 
and Christian of Halberstadt, 79 ; 82 ; 96 

Landgrave William of, Gustavus 

Adolphus and, 195 ; at the Leipzig con- 
vention, 200; 204; 208; friendly towards 
Sweden, 225; 247; 249 sq.; Peace of 
Prague and, 255 ; 365; 368; and France, 
370; loses his landgravate, 371; 401; 
431; Sheinbund signed by, 432 
Hease-Darmstadt, and the Turkish grant, 10 

Landgrave George of, 114 ; and 

Saxony, 211, 252; administrator of Hesse- 
Cassel, 371; and Treaty of Ulm, 391 

Landgrave Lewis of, 33 ; and the 

Union, 69; 80; 84 
Hewett, Dr John, execution of, 447 
Highlands, the, 491 ; Eovalist rising in, 
511 

BUldesheim, see of, ceded to the Elector of 
Cologne, 408 ; 412 ; Alliiince, 42,5 ; 431 
Hindostan, gr-owth of trade in, 712 
Hinojosa, Marquis of, 626 
Hippolithus a Lapide, pseud. See Chemnitz 
Hoohfeld, fight at, 378 
Hoohst, battle of, 81; Gustavus at, 208 
Hooquinoourt, Chailes de Monohy de. 
Marshal of France, defeated by Turenne, 
613 ; by Condfi at Blfineau, 616 ; 619 
HoB von Hohenegg, Matthias, Court-* 
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preacher at the Saxon Court, 5 sq.; at 
the Leipzig convention, 200: 204 
Hoffmann, Weimar ofScial, seyt to Bernard 
of Weimar, 376 

Hog, Justus, at Munster, 402 
Hohenlohe, Georg Frederife von, * with 
Thurn, 31 ; 65 ; ban pronounced unto. 
68; 71 

Hohentwiel, taken by Bernard, 375 
Hoik, Count Henry, Imperial Field Marshal, 
at Stralsund, 107; near Dresden, 219; 
223 ; 231; 234; raids Voigtland, 235; 237 
Holland, and the exiled “King of Boheiffia,” 
70; end of Spanish truce with, 120; 
and Charles I, 301, 347, 350 sq. ; England 
and, 352 ; represented at Miiuster, 401 ; 
Suedo-Danish War and, 432 ; Charles H 
and, 466 ; admiralty of, 469, 473 ; Spain 
and, 625, 666, 659 ; 691 sq. ; Frederick 
Henry and, 694; 697; 700; Henrietta 
Maria in, 702 ; 705 ; King of Portugal 
and, 714 ; and Treaty of Miinster, 716 sq. ; 
718 ; philosophy and art in, 722 sq. ; 
opposed to William II, 724 sqq. ; hege- 
mony of, 727 ; Descartes iny 779, *786, 
787 sq, , 

Sir Heniy Eioh, first Earl of,*m 

Paris, 263 ; and HuU, 294 ; 349 
Holies, Denzil, first Baron Holies of Ifield, 
281 ; impeachment of, 297 ; 843 
Hollond, John, 462 
Holmby House, Charles I at, 340 ; 342 
Holstein, 70; 86; 97; invaded by Wallen- 
stein, 101 sq. ; Christian of Denmark and, 
109; Swedes in, 387, 571 sq., 584 
Holstein-Gottorp, Duke Adolphus of, at 
Magdeburg, 202 ; death of, 205 

John Frederick of, ^chbishop of 

Bremen, 89 ; 98 

Duke Fredericlc IH of, 98 ; and the 

Emperor, 99 ; and Torstensson, 387, 671 ; 
578 ; King Frederick III and, 584 ; Treaty 
of Eoeskilde and, 586 sq. 

Holzapfel, see Melander 
Homonnay, Drugeth de, enters Upper Hun- 
gary with Polish Cossacks, 31 
Hooft, Pieter Corneliszoon, Muiden Circle 
and, 719 sqq. ; writings of, 722 
Hoorn, Cape, route discovered, 713 
Hopton, Balph, first Baron, 304; in Corn- 
walJ, 308; 311 sqq.; 315; 313; defeated 
at Cheriton, 322 ; at Exeter, 334 
Horatian Ode of Marvell, 775 
Horn, Evert, killed at P*koff, 181 

Gustaf Karlsson, Count of Bjorneborg, 

Swedish General, besieges Dorpat, 185 ; 
takes Kolberg, 196; 199; in Franconia, 
208; captures Bamberg, 213 ; 223; career 
of, 227 sqq. ; in southern Swabia, 238 ; at 
Augsburg, 244 ; at Nordliugen, 245 ; 
387 sq. ; 571 

Has Kristersson, death of, 163 

Horsens, proposed conference at, 567 
Horton, Thomas, at St Fagan’s, 349 
Hotel de Eamboaillet, 777 
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Hotliam, Sir John, seoures Hull, 299; 301; 
arrest of, 313 

Houtmsn, Cgruelis, Eastern expedition of, 
729 

Hull, 294; importance of, 299, 300 : Charlesl 
and, 301, 31® ; Parliainencaiy stronghold, 
*13 sqq. ; 774 

Hulst, .victory of Gu6hriant at, 388; cap- 
tured by the Dutch, 598 
“ Humble Advice, the,” 359 sq. 

Hungary, Estates of, 1 ; Protestants in, 2 ; 
and the Peace of Zsitva-Torob, 8 ; and 
lAbsburg rule, 11 ; Ferdinand II, King of, 
14; 23 sqq. ; invaded by Bethlen Gabor, 
31 ; Buoquoy in, 71 ; sectaries take refuge 
in, 76; 77 ; Wallenstein in, 98 sq. 
Huntly, George Gordon, first Marquis of, 
and Highland disorder, 491 ; oOl sq- 
Hurst Castle, Charles I in, 354 
Huyghens, Chi'istian, inventions of, 722 
Constantine, career of, 720 sq. ; Des- 
cartes and, 787 ; 794 
Hyde, Edward, see Clarendon 
— Nicholas, Chief Justice, 26G 

• C 

Ibrahim, Siiltan, and Rakdczy, 389 
IffiS, Protestants at, 52; 61 
llanz, 52 ; Jenatach at, 54 
How, Christian, Freiherr von, and Wallen- 
stein, 239 sqq. ; murdered at Eger, 242 
Inchiquin, Murrough O'Brien, sixth Baron, 
first Earl of, 527 ; Presidency of Munster 
and, 528; 531; declares for the King, 
532 ; 633 sq. 

“Incident," the, 505 

India, Dutch, 711; British, 740 sqq.; Portu- 
guese, 744 ; see also Hindostan 
lauifcs, the, question of, 697, 702 sq., 713; 
Dutch trade in, 715, 725 ; East, Spanish 
navigation to, 741; West, Spain, England 
and, 439; 462; Eupert in, 466 ; free trade 
in, 716; Dutch in, 751; English in, 756 
sq. ; French and Dutch in, 758; West 
Africa and, 759 

Ingoldsby, Col. Kiohard, at Daventry, 557 
Ingoistadt, new Catholic League at, 13, 
210 ; death of TEly at, 214 ; 380 
Ingria, 180 ; Peace of Stolbova and, 181 
Innocent X (Giambattista Pam61i), Pope, 
represented by Chigi at Munster, 402 ; 
protests against the Peace of Westphalia, 
415; 529; 600; 687; publishes Bull .Keto 
do?rius Set, 688 

Innsbruck, Spanish troops at, 32; 55; Val- 
telliao negotiations at, 02 sq.; Feiia at, 
231 

Institution ChrSlienne, 778 
“Instrument of Government,” 438 
Ireland, 285 ; and Strafford, 288 ; rebellion 
iu, 295, 297 ; Charles I and, 318, 328, 
331 sqq., 345; 347; 350; CromweU in, 
435 ; represented in Parliament, 437, 
440 ; Instromcnt of Government and, 438 ; 
440 ; revenue of, 467 ; 4G3 , 460 ; 601 ; 
Charles II proclaimed in, 509 ; from Plan- 


tation of Ulster to Cromwellian settle- 
ment, sec Chap. XVIII ; Henry Cromwell 
and, 540; Monokin, 545; 547; 552; 677 
Ireton, Henry, and the Parliamentary 
army, 343 ; 345; 351 ; draws up the “ Re- 
monstrance of the Army,” 353 ; 365 ; 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, 435 ; 634 ; death 
of, 635 

Iroquois Indians, Dutch trade with the, 709 
Irun, Franco-Spanish mandages at, 030 ; 

captured by the French, 646 
Isabel of Bourbon, Queen of Spain, and 
Olivares, 649 sqq. ; Regent, 053 ; 654 ; 
death of, 658 

Isabella Clara Eugenia, Infanta o% Spain, . 
sovereign of Spanish Netherlands, at 
Brussels, 78, 81 ; 83; 99; 230; 644; Frede- 
rick Henry and, 694, 696 ; death of, 697 
Isle de Riez, Soubise defeated at, 128 
Isolani, Croat cavalry general, S?!** 

Istria, taken by Osnna, 631 
Italy, see Chap. II passim; 119; 139; 141; 
145; 148; Spanish, see Chap. XXIIpflSsim, 
600 sq. ; French losses in, 618 ; and papal 
policy from 1590-1648, see Chap. XXIII 
passim ; Cartesian philosophy in, 791 
Itamaraca, Dutch victory of, 708 
Ivan (IV) the Terrible, Tsar, 164 ; 1G6 

Jaoatra, the Dutch at, 736; 742 
Jagerndorf, John George Margrave of, placed 
under the ban, 68 ; 71 ; 75 
Jamaica, Penn and Venables in, 482 ; 

seized by the English, 060 
James I, King of England, Spanish mar- 
riage negotiations of, 2, 83 sqq., 87 sqq., 
640 sq.; and tbs Bohemian succession, 
17 sq., 23 sq., 29 sq. ; 67; 77 sqq.; and 
Denmark, 191 ; 25ti ; France and, 258 ; 
259 sq. ; 274 ; Seclaration of Spurts of, 
279 ; and the militia, 304 ; growth of 
English commerce in the reign of, 466; 
and Sootlaud, 486 sq. ; 488; last ygars of, 
491 sq. ; Scottish ecclesiastical affairs 
and, 494 sqq.; 508; and Ireland, 514 sqq., 
625 sq. ; 629 ; 660 ; sides with Venice 
against Paul V, 670; 673; 733; 745; and 
the colonies, 743 ; Ralegh and, 754 

n. King of England, 306; sent 

prisoner to London, 335; 348; 619; goes 
to Boulogne, 540 

VI, King of Scotland, see James 1, 

King of England 

Duke of Vork, see James 11, King 

of England 

Jamestown, English colony at, 747 
Jankau, Swedish victory at, 389 
Japan, Dutch East India Company in, 
712 ; English factory at Firaudo in, V40 
Jaroslav, buraing of, X89 
Jarzd, Chevalier de, Condd and, 612 
Java, spices of, 734; agreement of June 
1619 and, 737 ; 740 ; 742 
Jeaunin, Pierre, French statesman, 118; 

• financeminister, 119; superseded, 122; 625 
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Jehangir, Great Moghul, 741 ; aduiits 
Dutch traders at Surat, 743 
Jemteland, acquired by Sweden, 572 
Jenatsoh, George, Griaous Preachers headed 
by, 46, 52, 54 ; escape ol, 55 ; 61 sqq. 
Jephson, Major-General William, 443 
Jermyn, Henry, plot of, 289 
John ni, King of Sweden, policy of, 15S : 
Finland bequeathed to, 160 ; 162 ; 164 ; 
revolts, 165 ; becomes King, ibid.-, 166 
sqq.; deaith of, 169, 173 

IV, King of Portugal, Pupert and, 

463 sq. ; proclaimed King, 6al sq., 713 ; 
Holland and, 714 ; and Brazil, 753 

fH) Casimir, King of Poland, arrested, 

378 ; sues for aid at Vienna, 427 ; 429 ; 
579 sqq. ; renounces claim to Swedish 
crown, 590 

Casimir, Count Palatine, see Zwei- 

briieken 

Philip, Ehinegrave, 375 

Johnston, Archibald, Lord Wariiston. at 
the General Assembly at Glasgow, 500 
Jones, Col. John, in Ireland, 547 

Michael, defends Dublin, 531 sq. ; 

defeats Ormonde at Eathmines, 533; 534 

Col. Theophilus, 547 

Jonkoping, Assembly at, 172; 179 
Jonson, Ben, 760; 762 
Joseph, U Plre (Franqois Leolero du Trem- 
blay), at Eatisbon, 115, 138, 141, 680; 
Eiohelieu and, 123; 135; death of, 149; 
notice of, 160; Grotius and, 250; 376 
Joyce, Cornet George, 342 
Joyeuse, Franqois de. Cardinal, 671 
Juan, Don, of Austria, 619 ; child of Senora 
Calderon, 649 ; sent to Naples, 657 sq. ; 
659 sq. ; in Catalonia, 661 ; Court faction 
of, 665 

Juel, Owe, negotiates with Charles X, 587 
Jiilioh, siege of, 118; and the Treaty of 
Cleves, 409; War of, 426; 433; taken 
by Archduke Leopold, 624 

? -Cleves, succession in, 2, 5; 10; 12 sq.; 

100 ; 104 ; and the Peace of Westphalia, 
408; France, Brandenburg and, 428; 
578; 624 

Jrmgius, Jacob, man of science, 425 
Junius, Franoiscus, 717 
Jiiterbok, Gallas defeated at, 388 
Jutland, 102 sq. ; restored to Denmark, 108 ; 
Swedish reduction of, 387 ; 561 ; 567 ; 
571 ; 684 sq. ; invaded by Frederick 
WilUatn, 588 ; 539 

Juxon, William, Archbishop of C.anterbury, 
Bishop of London, 279; Lord Treasurer, 
283 

Kdgg, Field Mar.shal liars, 589 
Kaiserslautern, 144 ; taken by the Im- 
perialists, 367 

Kalmar, Court of Erik at, 161 ; Statute of, 
168 sq. ; Union of, 170, 561 ; 172 sq. ; 
war of, 177, 179, 560, 565 sq. 

Karlstad, built by Charles IX, 176 .j 


Keeling, William, in India, 741 
Keely, see Quaelly 

Keksholm, coded to Eussia bv SweJon, 171; 

176; Peace of Stolbova anM, ISl 
Kent, 300 ; Eoy.alist risi ng in, 348 sq. 
Kentish Knock, victory of*E]ake c4F the, 
436, 473, 478. 480 # 

Kilkenny, 435; General Assembly of Con- 
federated Catholics at, 525 ; iSnuccini 
at, 529 sq. ; 531 sq. ; 534 ; Articles of, 
535 

Kilrush, Irish rebels defeated at, 524 
Kilsyth, Eoyalist victory of, 332 ■* 

Kimbolton, Lord, see Manchester, second 
Earl of 

Kinsale, Enpert at, 463 ; 532 
Kinsky, Count William, Wallenstein and, 
233 sq., 236, 240; murder of, 242 
Kirkholm, Polish victory at, 175, 188 
Klesl, Melchior, Cardinal, Bishop of Neu- 
stadt and Vienna, policy of, 1, 9 sqq.; 
arrest and death of, 22 ; 25 
Klitzing, General von, 383 
Klobtergrab, Protestants in, 15, 19 
Klutsjino, battle of, J.76 , * 

Knared, Peace of, 179 sq., 183 
Kniphanseu, Swedish Marshak 199; i» the 
Weser lands, 225, 237 
Knookninoss, victory of Inchiquin at, 631 
Knorringen, Heinrich von. Bishop of Augs- 
burg, 110 

Knox, John, and ritual, 494 sq. ; 497 
Knuyt, John van, at Munster, 401, 715 
Koen, Jan Pieterszoon, Dutch Governor- 
General of the Indies, 711 
Kolberg, taken by Gustaf Horn, 196 

Heath, battle of, 387 ; 571 

Kolding, Rigsraad summoned to. 101 ; 102 
Konigsberg, Treaty of, 428; 582 
Kbnigshofen, taken by Gustavus, 207 
Konigsmarck, Johann Christoph, Count 
von, Swedish Field Marshal, 386 sq. ; 
390; joined by Beraardines, 392; attacks 
Prague, 393 

Kossenick, Brandenbnrg-PoUsh treaty at, 
378 

Kbtschenbroda, truce of, 390 
Krabbe, Gregers, at Munster, 402 
Kreuznach, taken by Gustavus, 2l3 ; by 
Longueville, 383 
Kristersson, Klas, see Horn 
Kronborg, taken by tlie Swedes, 587 sq. 
Kurland, ti'ade with, 177; 179; 183; and 
Gustavus, 185 ^ 

Kurtz, Count, Imperial plenipotentiary, 
at Hamburg, 383, 396 
Kiistrin, Frederick V at, 68, 70 ; 196 ; 197 ; 

Gustavus at, 19iS sq. ; 201; 203; 374 
Kyritz, victory of Torstensson at, 367 

Lahiau, Treaty of, 428, 583 
Lafayette, Louis de, and Bicbelieu, 150 
La Fl^che, Descartes at, 778, 780 
La Force, Henri Nompar de Caumont (in 
1652), Duo de, and Conde, 615 
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La Force, Jacques-Nompar de Caumont, Duo 
de, Marshal o£ France, Otto Lewis and, 
248; 251; 3G7 

La Gardie, TOcob de, captured by Poles, 
174; in Moscow, 176; in Ingria, 180; 
viotgry of, a^Bronitsi, 181; 184 sq.; 5C9 
-y Count Magnus de, and Queen 
Cluiatina, 575; in the Baltic Provinces. 
582;«90 

La Haye, Descartes horn at, 778 
Lambert, John, Major-General, 321; in 
Torhshire, 350; and the constitution, 
43J; brings forward the “ Inetrumeiit of 
Government,” 438; 443 aq.; dismissed, 
447; return of, 539; 540 sq. ; 542; 544; 
coup d'etat of, 545 sq.; 547 sq. ; 551; 
sent to the Tower, 554; escape and rising 
of, 657 

Lamboy, William de. Imperial General, in 
France. 15(k sq. ; defeated on the Ehine, 
377; at Hulst, 386; in Hesse, 393; in 
Flanders, 593 

La Meilleraye, Charles de la Porte, Duo de, 
Marshal of France, commander under 
Eiokelieu, 149; Governor of Britanny, 
592; in Italy, 601'; Controller-General, 
6^6; 613 «' , 

Lamormain, Guillaume Germeau de, Jesuit 
confessor of Ferdinand II, 74; 111; 113; 
212; 238; the peace negotiations (1634-5) 
and, 252 

La Motte-Houdanoourt, Philip, Count of. 
Marshal of France, in Catalonia, 599; 
653, 658 

Lampadius, Jacob, at the Congress, 401 
Lancashire, Eoyalist rising in, 540 
Lancaster, James, 729; first eipedition of 
English East India Company and, 731 
Landau, 383 ; taken by the French, 389, 597 
Lande, French envoy, 61 
Landsberg, capitulates to Gustavus, 200 
Landshut. taken by Gustavus Adolphus, 214 
Langdale, Marmaduke, first Baron, 349 sq. 
Langhame, Eowland, in south Wales, 348 
Langport, Goring and Fairfax at, 331 
Languedoc, 126; Eohan in, 127, 132 sq.; 

135 ; 139; 153; ZiKendanj retained in, 606 
La Kiviere, Abbd de, 608 ; dismissal of, 612 
La Boohefoucauld, Franqois YI, Duke of, 
Prince of Marsiliao, 609; joins the rebels, 
611; 613; 615 

La Kochelle, fall of, 57; 59; signlfioanoe 
of the fail of, 108; 115; Huguenot as- 
sembly at (1612-13), 119, (1620), 127; 
128; 130; 132; Siege and capitulation of, 
133-5, 137 ; Buckingham's expedition 
to, 266 sq.; 272; 643; 691 
Lathom House, siege of, 321 
Laud, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Montague, 261, 268; Bishop of Lon- 
don, 272 ; Wentworth and, 277; and 
Puritanism, 278 ; Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 279; 280; 282 sq,; impeachment 
of, 287; 293; 295; trial and death of, 
327; 493; 495 eq.; 504 


Lauderdale, John Ma-tland, second Earl and 
first Duke of, 3-42; 351 
Lauenburg, Estates of the Circle summoned 
to, 91; Mansfelders at, 95; Wallenstein 
in duchy of, 101; 102 

Duke Francis Albert of, and 

Gustavus, 221; 236; 241 sq. 

Laun, armistice at, 262 
La Yalette, Louis de Nogaret d’Epernon, 
Cardinal de, commander under Bichelieu, 
149; at Langres, 251; with, Bernard of 
Saxe-Weimnr, 367 sq., 370 sq. ; in Cata- 
lonia, 645 

La Yieaville, Charles, Duo dc, French 
minister, dismissed, 128 sq.; finance 
minister, 615; death of, 618 * 

Lawson, Yice-Adrairal Sir John, victory of, 
o2 the Gabbard, 436 ; 541 ; 547 
Lazzarone, Valtsliiue Chancellor, 49 
Leeuwenhoek, Anthoni van, 722 t 
Leevfard Islands, settlement of the, 756 
Legge, William, dismissal of, 333 
Legrand, Antoine, Apologia pro R. Des- 
cartes, 791 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, Cartesian phi- 
losophy and, 791 ; and Pascal, 794 
Leicester, Eobert Sidney, second Eari of, 
sent to Paris, 276 

Leigh, Charles, and S, American colonisa- 
tion, 756 

Leighton, Alexander, 278 
Leinster, the rebellion in, 523 sqq., 535 
Leipzig, Convention of Protestant Princes 
at, 195, 197, 200, 204, 205; 206; 207; 
Wallenstein at, 219 ; 221 ; 373 ; 386 ; the 
Swedes hold, 390; the War and, 420; 
Cartesian philosophy at, 791 
Leith, Cromwell in possession of, 510 
Leitmeritz, 243; 252 
Leitrim, plantation of, 513 
Lcjonhufvud, Axel, imprisonment of, 169 
Le Make, James, voyages of, 713 
Le Maistre de Saoi, Isaao-Louis, 795 
Lemos, Don Pedro Fernandez de Clistro, 
Marquis de Sarria, Count de, 623 
Lennox, James Stewart, fourth Duke of 
(first Duke of Eichmond), 496 
Lens, 598 ; battle of, 699, Spanish influence 
crippled by. 602; 606 
Lentball, William, Speaker of the Commons, 
344 eq. ; 548 

Leo XI, Pope (Alessandro de’ Medici), 669 
Leopold I, Emperor, elected, 430 so., 587; 
590; 619 

Leopold, Archduke, in the Tyrol, 26 ; Fer- 
dinand’s vicegerent in Yienna, 27 ; 31 ; 
55 ; 57 ; 80 ; 84 ; and the Edict of 
Eestitution, 112 sq.; takes Jidich, 621; 
in the Grisons, 673 sqq. t 

Ignatius, Archduke, see Leopold I, 

Emperor 

, William, Archduke, and Halherstadt, 

93, 111 sqq.; 375; defeated near Chem- 
nitz, 379 ; 385 ; at Breitenfeld, 386 ; de- 
jfends Upper Austria, 389 ; 391 sq. 
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Lorida, La Motte at, 699, 053, 058 
Larins, islands of, occupied by Spain, 147 
Lerma, Franpois do Rosas do Saudoval, 
Marquis de l)enia, Duke of, 023 sqq. ; 
power of, 620 ; Philip III and, 627 sqq. ; 
disgraced, 633 ; 035 sqq. ; 040 ; 650 ; 
coinage and, 650; 670 
Lesdigui^res, Franqois de Bonne, Due de. 
Marshal of Franca, aids Savoy, 123, 
626 ; supports the Court, 127 ; 128; death 
of, 131 ; 633 

Leslie, Sir Alexander, first Earl of Leven, 
at Stralsund, 107, 192; in Bohemia, 209; 
Dunso Law and, '284 ; commands Scottish 
armji 3'20; at York, 321; invests Here- 
ford, 331 sq.; 334; 349; 371; at Dunbar, 
436; 504; 510; 527 

David, at Marston Moor, 322 ; victory 

of, at Philiphaugh, 332 sq., 506 

Walter (afterwards Count and Field- 

Marshal), at Eger, 242 
Le Tellier, Michel, French Minister of War, 
S93; 599; and I'lazarin. 008; 512; C14sq. 
Letters of Majesty, the Bohemian and 
Silesian, 2 sq., 14 sqq.; 74 sq. 
Lenbelfing, page of Guetavus, 221 
“ Levellers,'’ the, 345 sqq. 

Leven, Earl of, see Leslie, Alexander 
Lewis Philip, Palatine Prince, 226; 247 
Leyden, University of, 717, 789 
L’Hdpital, Franvoia do, Comte du Hallier, 
Marshal of France, at Eocroi, 594 
Liechtenstein, Prince Charles of. Governor 
of Bohemia, 71 sqq. 

Liegnitz, Saxon victory at, 244; 247 
Ligny, 81; fight at, ibid. 

Lilbum, John, 280 

Colonel Ilobeit, 449 

Limerick, siege of, 534 eq. ; settlement and, 
536 

Lindau, Treaty of, 56 sqq. ; 129 
Lindsey, Robert Beitie, first Earl of, at 
La BooheUe, 133 ; Royalist General, 307 
LinkoiSng, Treaty of, 172 ; Swedish Estates 
at, 173 sq. 

Linz, assembly of Austi'ian Estates at, 11 ; 
64; 76 

Lionne, Hugues de, Marquis of Bemy, 
and Mazarin, 603, 614 ; dismissed, 615 ; 
French ambassador, 6S6 ; 688 
Lipsins, Justus, 717 
Lipstorpius, Daniel, 791 
Lisbon, Rupert at, 463 sq. ; 467 ; revolution 
in, 651, 713; trade and, 728 

Roderio da Cumha, Archbishop of, 

and Portuguese independence, 651 
Lisle, Sir George, death of, 351 
Lisola, Baron Francis von, 427; 429 
Lithuania, 580 ; Peace of Oliva and, 591 
Livevdun, Treaty of, 226 
Livigno, and Valtelline War, 39, 50, 54, 61 
Livouia, and Sweden, 162 sqq. ; invaded by 
Charles IX, 174 sq.; Mansfeld in, 176; 
181 sqq.; and the Truce of Altmark, 187; 
ISotq.; Gustavusaiid, ISlsqq.; 3G6; 376;* 
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383 ; 678 ; 580 sq. ; 583 .=q. ; confirmed 
to Sweden, 590; 591; Charles X and 
Polish claim to, 589 , * 

Lobkowitz, Zdenko von, Bohemian High 
Chancellor, 16 ; 18 ; 19 
Lockhart, Sir William, env^iy in Ffance, 
439 ; 540 ; Treaty of the Pyrenees and, S42 
Lodovisio, Lodovico, Cardinal, and Gregory 
XV, 672 sq. ; Valtelline and, 674 
Lfijiler, Jacob, Swedish diplomatist, in 
Paris, 247 sqq. ; Heilbronn Alliance and, 
251 ; and Gustavus, 401 
Loftus, Adam, first Viscount Loftus opfely, 
Irish finance and, 517 ; 520 
Loyique de Port-Royal, 790 
LoUelins, see Prague, Archbishop of 
Lombardy, and the Duke of Savoy, 624; 
642 

Lonck, Hendrik Corneliszoonj 707 
London, ordered to supply ships, 206 ; 
272, 278; “ Root-and-Branoh ” petition 
and, 291 ; Irish rebellion and, 295 ; 
296 sq. ; at the opening of the first Civil 
War, 302 sq. ; 304; 308 sq. ; taxation and, 
282, 310 ; 311; Rqyalist plat in,*314; 
315 sqq,; 323 sq,; 333; 335; Pjeshyterians 
and, 337 sqq.f 342 ; and the Pailiamenthry 
army, 343 sq.; 347 sq.; 354; Petition of, 
356; 443; 505; Commissioners of the 
Solemn League and Covenant in, 506; 
545 sq.; 548; 650 sqq.; 567 sqq.; 736; 
Company, and N. America, 747 
Longford, plantation of, 513 
Longueville, Anne-Genevi6ve de Bourbon, 
Duchesse de, 696 ; 609 sq. ; First Fronde 
and, 611 sq. ; 615; 618 

Henri H d’OrlSans, Due de, 119 ; 

121; obtains Picardy, 122; 124; 126; at 
Breisaob, 377 ; assumes command of 
Bernardines, 383; at Munster, 402 ; 602; 
First Fronde and, 611 sq. ; death of, 618 
Loos, Admiral, at Pernambuco, 708 
Lope (Felix) de Vega (-Carpio), 662 
Lorraine, 132; Montague accredited to, 133; 
French invasion of, 139 sqq.; French 
conquests in, 146 sqq.; 151; 226; 2-30; 
246; 251; 253 ; 367 sq.; 388; 698; 
Harcourt and, 618; Cond4 in, 619; 
Treaty of the Pyrenees and, 620; a 
desort, 621 

Charles IV (HI), Due de, 137 ; 139 ; 

forfeits his duchy, 142 sq.; EicheUeu 
and, 147, 226 ; defeated at Pfaffenhofen, 
230; at Nordlingen, ,245; 248; 250; 
attempt of, to recover his duchy, 367 sq.; 
370 sq.; defeated at Sennheim, 377; 
Leopold William and, 392 ; 427 ; and 
Ireland, 535 ; and the Peace of Westphalia, 
405, 663 ; 616 sq. ; an'est of, 619 ; havoo 
wrought by, 621 

Margaret of, tee Orleans 

Nicolas Francis, Cardinal, Duke of, 

escapes to Florence, 143 
Los Velez, Marquis de, commands Spanish 
army against Catalans, 648 ; defeat of, 649 
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Lostwithiel, capitulation of, 323 ; 331 
Tiondoc, lohu Campbell, first Earl of, 
Chantellor^ of Scotland, marcbea on 
Edinburgh, 508 
Loudun, conference of, 122 
Loni^lQII, ]4ng of France, 53; 58; 87; 
Snd Mansfeld, 88 ; 118 sq. ; attains 
majt^’ity, 120 ; 124 sqq. ; subdues B5aru, 
127 ; 129 sq. ; and the Huguenots, 128, 
132 sqq. ; charaotei of, 136; 137 sqq. ; 
144 sq. ; 148 sqq. ; 153 ; and Sweden, 
247 sq. ; English Government and, 258, 
2*i sq. ; Charles I and, 2C6 ; 272 ; 
284 ; 140 sqq. ; 368 ; Bernard of Weimar 
and, 369, 380 sq.; 382; Pre limi nary 
Treaty and, 398 ; and the Peace of 
Westphalia, 404 sqq.; 593; 603; 625; 
Barcelona and, 649, 653; and Urban 
VIII, 677; and the Duke of Ncvers, 678; 
697 ; death of, 388, 659, 702 

XIV, King of France, and Blsass, 

406; joins the Rheinhind, 432; 6.19; 
projected marriage of, GuO ; 593 aq. ; 604 ; 
608 ; 613 ; majority of, 615 ; re-enters 
Paris (Oct. 21, 1652), 617; authority of 
Mazariu <aiid, 618 ; 620 ; 622 ; 688 
Lcfeisa Juliana, Dowager Electress Palatine, 
29 ; Gustavus Adolphus and, 203 
Ijouvain, University of, 789 
Love’s Growth (Donne’s poem), 762 
Lower Saxon Circle, and the war of 1623-9, 
85-109; 567 

Loyola. Ignatius de, 777 
Liibeck, Chrisrian of Deumarl: and, 89 ; 91 ; 
93 sq. ; and the Spanish trade, 105; 107; 
Peace of, 109, 192; and Sweden, 153; 
meeting of Hanse Towns at, lOS, 195; 
commercial decay of, 8, 420; IJenmark 
and, 163, 561; congress held at (1651-2), 
578 

Lucas, Sir Charles, and the Boyalist rising 
in Essex, 349 ; death of, 3-51 
Luqon, Richelieu Bishop of, 123 
Lu^ow, Edmund, Cromwell and, 347, 443, 
448; leader of Eepiifalicans, 449 sq.; in 
Ireland, 535 ; 5.18 ; 545 ; Committee of 
Safety and, 546; 547 sq, ; 550; 556 sq.; 
557 

Ludovisi, Luigi, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Bologna, and tlie Valtelline, .77 
Lngnetz, 36 ; Catholic commune of, 47. 
51 

Liinebui'g, Estaies of Lower Saxon Circle 
at, 86 ; 91 sq., 98 ; oonvsnts restored 
in, 112 

-Celle. Duke George of, 194 

Lunsford, Six Thomas, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, 297 

Lusatia, and Ferdinand, 22 sqq. ; 28; 32; 
34; terms granted to, 75; Saxons in, 
204, 209 ; 'Wnllenstein in, 237 ; and the 
Peace of Prague, 262 sq. 

Luther, Martin, 5 

Latter, battle of, 97 sqq,; 110 

Liitzen, battle of, 221, 223, 231 sq. 


Lutzow, Count von, Iinpcrial Councillor, 
at Hamburg, 397 sq. 

Luxemburg, 369; and the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, 620 

Luynes, Charles, Marquis d' Albert, Duo de, 
Constable of France, 124 sq. ; and 
Biehelieu, 126 ; 145 ; death of, 127, 640 

Marie de Bohan, Duohosso de, see 

Chevreuse 

Luzein, 51; diet at, 54; and the Buudners, 
56 > 

Lyttelton, Sir Edward, 283 

Macao, 733 ; Portuguese and, 744 
Macassar, Dutch and, 711 
MacDonnell, Alaster, with Montrose, 527 
MacMahon, Ever, Bishop of Clogher, 534 
Madrid, Treaty of (1617), 11, 38; (1621), 
53 sq.; 57 sqq.; (1630), 275; 222; 630 sq.: 
protest of Venice at, 632; 63t sqq.; 
636; 638; Charles I rebuffed at, 641 sq. ; 
poverty in, 644 ; 650 ; 651 sqq. ; 63d ; 
661 sq. ; social condition of, 663 ; art in, 
664 ; death of Philip at, 605 ; Clement 
VIII and Court of, 606, 668; 670; Charles 
and Buckingham at, 673 ; 078 ; Cabinet 
of, and Urban VIU, 681 
Maestrioht, besieged by Frederick Henry, 
695 sq. ; Thomas of Savoy at, 697 ; 699 
Magdeburg, Protestant Administrator of, 
and the Diet, 10 ; Christian William of 
Brandenburg and, 195 sq. ; 197 ; Tilly at, 
199 ; Qnstavus and, 200 ; siege and fall 
of, 201 sqq.; rebuilding of, 207 ; 211; 
217 ; Saxony and, 213; and the Peace ol 
Prague, 252 sq. ; Conference at, 265 ; 
Banbr in, 366 ; archbishopric of, and 
Brandenburg, 407 ; commercial recovery 
of. 420 

Magnus, Swedish Prince, son of Gustavus 
Vasa, 161; madness of, 164, 166 
Maguire, Connor or Cornelius, second Baron 
of Enniskillen, L-ish rebellion and, 522 
Maidstone, Fairfax disperses RoyaliBts at, 
349 

Mainz, headquarters of Gustavus Adolphus, 
208 sq. ; Bavaria and, 210 ; 211 ; winter 
negotiations at, 216 ; 367 sq. ; Treaty 
of, 379; and Condb, 389; 597 

Johann von Cronenburg, Elector of, 

73; 81 ; 83 sq.; 88 

Anselm Casimir v. Wambold, Elector 

of, 210 sq.; 218; consents to Treaty of 
Ulm, 391 ; Maximilian of Bavaria and, 
398 

John Philip von Schonborn, Elector 

of, 430 ; the Ilhe inbund and, 431 
Malabar, the Dutch on the coast of, 711 
Malacca, conquered by the Dutch, 7>1 
Malaga, Rupert at, 464 
Malaspina, Papal Legate, 171 
Maldaehini, Donna Olimpia, 687 
Malebranche, Nicolas de, develops “occa- 
Bionalism,” 789; 790 

tMalherbe, Franqois, literary ideals of, 777 
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Mallow, Lord Taiiffe defeated at, 345 
Malmo, blooUaded by Horn, 387 ; 560 
Maloggia, pass of, 35; 39; the Grisons 
Preachers cross the, 46 ; 49 
Malta, Knights of, Paul V and, 669 
Man, Isle of, reduction of the, 466 
Manchester, outbreak of Civil War at, 
301; Strange repulsed at, 305 

Edward Montagu, second Earl of, 

commander of Eastern Association, 314- 
316 ; on thb Committee of Both Kingdoms, 
320; at york, 321 ; at Marston Moor, 322; 
324 sqq. ; Parliamentary army and, 344 ; 
667 

Mancijii, Hortense, 542 

Laure, lee. Merooeur 

Marie, 620 

Manhattan, trading porta on, 709 
Mannheim, a French poasesaion, 144 ; cap- 
turdfi by Bernard, 208 
MSnsdotter, Karin, Queen-consort of Eiilc 
XIV of Sweden, 163 sq. 

Mansfeld, Count Ernest von, serves the 
Bohemian Directors, 24 ; defeated at 
Zablat, 27 ; with Anhalt, 64 sq. ; and the 
Emperor, 67 ; 77 sq. ; raids Darmstadt, 
80 ; hesitations of, 81 ; in the Low 
Countries, 85 ; in East Frisia, 86; 87 sq.; 
English levies of, 92 ; 258 ; summoned to 
Paris, 93; 95; at Dessau Bridge, 97; 
subsidised by Eiohelieu, 129; and the 
Bohemian throne, 233 ; pursued into 
Hungary by Wallenstein, 98 ; death of, 
f it'd. sq. ; 101 ; 128 

Count Philip von, 243 ; 250 

Count Wolf von, 377 

Prince Peter Einesc von, 24 

Mantua, succession in, 115, 117, 134 sq. ; 
besieged by Colalto, 136 ; 138; 145; 143; 
Charles Emmanuel in, 626 

Charles di Gonzsga, Duke of Nevers, 

afterwards Duke of, Mantuan claim of, 
ll&j 119; in Champagne, 122; 124; 
becomes Duke of Mantua, 134 aq., 133; 
death of, 148 ; hostile to Austria, 643 ; 
678; alliance between Biohelieu, Venice 
and, 679; acknowledged in Mantua, 080 
Ferdinand, Duke of, Montferrat re- 
stored to, 626 

Francis IV, Duke of Mantua and 

Montferrat, 626 

Margaret of Savoy, consort of Francis 

IV, Duchess of, liegent of Portugal, 650; 
Braganza and, 651 sq. ; 654 ' 

Vincent H di Gonzaga, Duke of, 

death of, 134, 643 ; 678 
Manwaring, Eogor, Bishop of St David’s, 
268 ; impeached and pardoned, 271 sq. 
M&adas, Don Balthasar, Spanish com- 
mander, 65 ; 72 ; in Prague, 209 ; 219 
Marauhao, conquered by the Dutch, 753, 
766 

Marburg, succession, secured to Hesse- 
Gassel, 408 

Marcoussis, rebel Princes removed to, G13 > 
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Mardyk, Anglo-French treaty and, 440; 485 ; 

598; 618 ; handed over to England, 619 
Margaret of Austria, Queen .^f.Siftiii, 626 
Maria a Jesu, de Agreda, Philip IV and, 658 

Eleonora of Brandenburg, Queen- 

consort of Gustavus Adol^us of Sweden, 
29, 68; marriage of, 89, 184; 185; ftl; 
203 ; at Mainz, 209 ; 220 ; esclut^d from 
government, 224; 568 

Infanta, and Prince Henry, 625 ; 

Charles I and, 641, 643 
Mariana of Austria, Queen of Spain, 
marriage of, 664; faction of, 665 
Maria Teresa, Infanta, Queen of France, 
620 ; 658; marriage of, 660 sq. 
Marienburg, taken by Gustavus, 207 ; Treaty 
of, 428, 583 

Marillac, Louis de, Marshal of France, 
execution of, 138; 155 

Michel de, exile of, 138 

Marino, Giovanni Battista. Crashaw in- 
fluenced by, 772 sq. 

Mark, and the Treaty of Clsves, 409 
Marshall, Stephen, Presbyterian lead^, 359 
Marsin, Jean-Gaspaud-Ferdinand, Domte 
de, arrest of, 612; in Catalo’sis, 615; 618 
Marston MoorT battle of, 312, 321 sqq.,%27, 
506 

Martinique, settled by the French, 758 
Martinitz, Jaro»lav von, and the Letter of 
Majesty, 16; Begent in Bohemia, 18 sq.; 
the “ defenestration ” of, 20 sq. 

Marvell, Andrew, 767 sq. ; literary work of, 
774 sq. 

Mary, English Princess, daughter of 
Charles I, 290 ; marries William H of 
Orange, 701 sq, 

de’ Medici, Queen of France, 34 ; 

56 ; Eegeut, 118 sq. ; 121 ; and Eichelieu, 
123 sqq. ; escapes to the Netherlands, 
139; death of, ibid.; 141; 625 sq.; 640; 
in England, 592; 645 

di Gonzaga, Queen of Poland, 429 ; 

602; imprisoned, 137; Cinq- Mars and, 
151; 429; marriage of, 583 
Maryland, English colony of, 747 
Masauiello, see Aniello 
Massa, Prince, Neapolitan insurrection 
and, 657 sq. 

Massachusetts, Charter granted, 717; Com- 
pany, 748 

Massey, Sir Edward, 341 
Masulipatani, English factory at, 742 
Matanzas, Bay of, Spstnish treasure fleet 
in the, 706; 707 

Matthias, Emperor, elected, 1 ; rule of, 
2 sq.; 9; and the Diet of Eatisbon 
(1613), 10 sq. ; and Klesl’s policy, 13 sq. ; 
Bohemian Protestants and, 15; at Dres- 
den, 17 ; in Hungary, 18 ; 22 ; death of, 25 
Maurice, Palatine Prince, 304; in Dorset, 
313 ; 321 ; 335 ; in the Mediterranean, 
465 

Mauritsstad, Dutch capital in Brazil, 708 
Maximilian I, Duke, afterwards Elector, 
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of Bavaria, a possible candidate for the 
Imperial throne, 1; Jesuit influence on, 
5 ; ani t^e ^atholic League, 12 ; and the 
Imperial* succession, 17; 22; 27; and 
Ferdinand II's policy, 32 ; and the Pro- 
testSnt Unioff, 33 ; empowered to occupy 
^per Austria, 31; at Linz, 61; 65 sq.; 
68; counsels of, 73; 75; renouneea 
hold upon Upper Austria, 76 ; 77 ; con- 
quers the Upper Palatinate, 78 ; 81 ; Tilly 
and, 82; 83; Elector, 84; 88; 92; 93; 
96 : 100 ; 108 ; claims of, 109 ; Spiritual 
elOTtors and, 110; self-confidence of, 111; 
112 ; supports Elector of Saxony, 113 ; head 
of the Moderate Party, 114; rift between 
Ferdinand and, 115; 116; scheme of 
Eichelieu concerning, 129; 135; 141; 
orders Tilly to besiege Magdeburg, 199; 
203; on right hank of Danube, 208; 
Eichelieu and, 210; 213; at Donau- 
wdrth, 214; palace at Munich of, 215; 
with Wallenstein, 216; in Bohemia, 227 ; 
Emperor and, 231; 232; 237; corre- 
spondence between Eiohol and, 238; 246; 
pea^o negotiations, and, 252; 254; and 
the Imperial succession, 373; 376; and 
tlte truce of Ulm, 391; and Prance, 392; 
at Salzburg, 393 ; 398; 401; Sabl4 and, 
402; retains Upper Palatinate, 409; cam- 
paigns in Bavaria and, 597; Mazarin 
and, 602; 673; 677; Ferdinand II and, 
679; at Eatisbon, 680; Urban VIII and, 
683 

Maximilian I, Emperor, 36 

Maximilian, Archduke, 1 ; 10 ; at the 
Reichstag of Linz, 11 ; 13 ; 22 sq. ; death 
of, 26, and the Polish succession, 168 

Mayenteld, Protestants at, 52 ; 55; .A.ustrian 
garrison in, 56 ; 58 

Mayenne, Henri de Lorraine, Duo de, 119 ; 
124; in Guienne, 126 sq., 625 

Mayflower, pilgrims of the, 747 

Mazarin, Jules, 138; succeeds Eichelieu, 
152, 388, 399; and the Civil War in 
England, 328 ; 334 ; and Charles I, 336 ; 
338; and Bavaria, 391 sq.; 402; and the 
Treaty of Westphalia, 405 sq.; 426; 
policy of, 429 aqq. ; and the Bheinbund, 
431; Vaudois persecution and, 439 ; 540; 
542 ; tee Chap. XXI ; 656 ; 658 ; political 
difficulties of, 659 ; 660 ; and Anne of 
Austria, 702 ; and William 11 of Orange, 
727; 754 

Michel, broliier of the Cardinal, in 

Catalonia, (500 

Mazarini, Giulio, tee Mazarin, Jules 

Mecklenburg, Gustavus in, 196, 199; 204; 
the Peace of Prague and, 263; and the 
compact at Stuhmsdorf, 366 ; 374; 378; 
claimed by Sweden at Osnabriiok, 403 sq.; 
418 

the Dukes of, on the Protestant side, 

98 aqq.; 104; 116; 194; 197; restoration 
of, 203 sq. ; see also Meckleuburg-Schwerin 
and Mecklenburg-Giistrow 


Mecklenhurg-Gustl'o^y, Duke John Albert 
of, submits to the Emperor, 101 

Sohwerin, Duke Adolphus Frederick 

of, submits to the Emperor, 101 ; obtains 
Schwerin and Eatzoburg by Treaty of 
Westphalia, 407-8 

Medemblik, William TI of Orange and, 725 
Medici, Giovanni de’, 36 
Medina Sidonia, Alfonso Ferez de Guzman, 
Duke of, 652 sq. 

Meditaiiones de prima philosopMa, 779 ; 782 
Melander, Count Peter von Holzapfel, Hes- 
sian General, in Westphalia, 247; peace 
policy of, 380; 383; succeeds Gallas, 
392 aq. , 

Meldmm, Sir John, 314; at Newark, 321 
Melo, Francisco de, Spanish General, 594 
Memel, 186 ; Truce of Altmark and, 187 ; 

Treaty of Konigsberg and, 428 
Meppen, Charles Lewis at, 378 ® 

Merooeur, Duke of, see Venddme, Louis, 
Duke of 

Laure Manoini, Duchess of, marriage 

of, 609, 612 

Mercy, Field Marshal Franz von, commands 
Eavaro-Imperialist army, 388 sqq.; 597 
Mersenne, Father Marin, 779 
Merven, Henry van der, 82 
Messenius, Arnold, 676 
MethWold, William, 733; 745 
Metz, bishopric of, ceded to Fiance, 404; 
602 

Michael Eomanofi, Tsar, and the Peace 
of Stolbova, 181 
Miohelbome, Sir Edward, 730 
Middleton, David, 741 
Midland Association, the, 311 ; 314 
Milan, and the Valtelline, Chap. II passim ; 
118; and Savoy, 123 sq. ; Spinola in, 136 ; 
145; French expedition against, 601; in 
Spanish hands, 666 ; 672 sq. ; 682 sq. ; 
687 

Mills, Colonel, and Cromwell’s title,^ 444 
Milton, John, change of feeling, 280; 293; 
363 ; religious toleration and, 643 ; 545 ; 
opposes the Eestoration, 656 ; 763 sq. ; 
766 ; Marvell and, 774 
Minden, Tilly master of, 93; bishopric of, 
111 sq., 407 sq. 

Miron, Swiss politician, 54 
Mitzlafi, Colonel Joachim von, 98 sq.; in 
Moravia, 101; 228 
Mocha, Dutch trade and, 712 sq. 

Mookel, Swedish agent, at Benfeld, 381 
Modena, and Ferdinand II, 211 ; rebellion 
of, 686 sq. 

Alfonso IV Duke of, 620 

Modyford, Sir Thomas, Barbados and, 757 
Mohr, Maximilian, Eudolf von Plantii afid, 
46 

Moldavia, and the Turks, 188 sq. 

Mold, Matthieu, appointment of, 615 ; 621 
Moluccas, the, Dutch dominion in, 710, 
733 sqq, ; agreement of June 1619 and, 
• 737 aq. ; war in, 740 
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Monok, George, afterwards first Duke of 
Albemarle, atNantwich, 321; 443; victory 
of, off Solieveningen, 476 ; 480 sq.; soldier 
and seaman, 485; subdues Scotland, 436, 
510 sq. ; in Ulster, 531; 532; declares 
for a free Parliament, 538; 540; 545 aqq.; 
marches into England, 548 sq. ; and the 
Eestoration, 550-9 

Monde (Le), ou Traite de la Lumiere, 779 
Monjuioh, surrendered to the French, 649 
Montague, Bichard, case of, 259 sqq.; 268; 
Bishop of Chichester, 272 

Walter, English agent to Savoy and 

Lorraine, seised by Eiehelieu, 132 sq. 
Montaigne, George, Archbishop of York, 272 

iftiohel Eyquem de, 777 sq. 

Montalban, Juan Perez de, plays of, 662 
Montauban, 127 sq.; revolt of, 130, 134 sq. 
Montbazon, Marie de Bretagne, Duchess of, 
696u exile of, 617 

Montbdliard (Mumpelgard), ceded to the 
French, 143 

Monteeuouli, Eaymond, Count of. Im- 
perialist commander, 393; 432 
Montenegro, Marquis di. Imperialist com- 
mander, 87 

Montesquieu, Charles de Secoudat, Baron 
de la Brfide et de, 790 
Montferrat, war in, 134 sqq. ; seized by 
Savoy (161.3), 626; French in, 642; 
Charles Emmanuel claims, 678; Nevets 
obtains, 680 

Montholon, French envoy, and the Treaty 
of Madrid, 54 

Monthoux, envoy of Savoy, negotiates with 
the Protestant Union, 17 
Montmorency, Henri II, Duo de, 126; seizes 
B5 and Oleron, 131; Gaston and, 1,39 sq.; 
death of, 140; 134 sq.; 609 
Montpellier, Peace of, signed, 56, 58, 130; 
siege of, 128; 134 

Montpensier, Anne-Marie-Louise, la Grande 
Demoiselle, 608 ; at Orleans, 616 ; battle 
of Saint-Antoine and, 617 

Marie da Bourbon, Duohesse de, 130 

Montrdsor, Claude de Bourdeille, Comte de, 
one of Ics Ijnportants, 596 
Montreuil, Jean de, agent of Mazarin in 
England, 338 sq. 

Montrond, surrendered to the Crown, 613; 
Condd at, 615; 617 

Montrose, James Graham, first Marquis 
and fifth Earl of, plot of, 316; victoiies 
of, 328, 330, at Kilsyth, 332; defeat of, 
at Philiphaugh, 337, 500 ; Charles I and, 
333, 338, 339 ; at Glasgow, 500 ; 502 sq.; 
“Plotters” and, 505; taken prisoner, 
509; 627 

Moyzon, Philip IV at, 643; in Fienoh 
hands, 65.3; Treaty of, 38, 57, 59 sqq.. 
88, 130, doe to Urban VIII, 675 sq. 
Moravia, moderate policy of, 22; rovolts, 
26; 28, 64; Anhalt in. 65; _Wallenstein 
in, 72; 74; reaction in, 75; 87; 101; 
effects of the War in, 417, 421 , 
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Morbegno, capital of the Squadre, 35 sqq.; 
41; Serbelloni at, 62 

Mordaunt, John, afterwar^ Eo^on and 
Viscount, Boyalist conspirator, 447 ; 540 
More, Henry, 791 

Moreto, Augustin, plays 662 * 

Morgan, Sir Charles, Colonel, 99; defeats 
Spanish fleet off Tertolen, 695; 696 
Morley, Col. Herbert, 545, 547 
Moscherosch, Johann Michael, 425 
Mountagn, Edward, see Sandwich 
Mozambique, Anglo-Dutch expedition to, 
738 * 

MiihlhauBen, Catholic Prinoes at, 32, 110 
Mulheim, Protestant settlement at, 11 
Mulinen, Grisons commander, 50 sq. 

Mun, Thomas, 733; in the East, 745 
Monk, Christina, 573 sq. 

Munich, 210; Gustavus at, 215 
Muuro, Bobert, in Holstein, *102 ; 107 ; at 
Carrickfergus, 524 ; 527 ; defeated by 
Owen O’Neill, 630; 531 

Sir George, at Kirkby Lonsdale, 350 

Munster, Christian of Halberstadt at, 79, 86; 
Peace conference aiid treaty, of, lat, 398 
sqq., 433,598, 659, 703, 715 sq., 723 sq., 
744, 787. See also Westphalia, Peac» of 

Bernard von Galen, Bishop of, 426 ; 

Rheinbuni signed by, 431 
Munster, and the rebellion of 1641-2, 
523 sqq.; 526; Inchiquin and the 
Presidency of, 528; 631; 533 sq. 

Mwad IV, Sultan, 211 
Murillo, Bartolomeo Esteban, art of, 664 
Muscat, held by Portugal, 744 
Muscovy, Alexei Miehailowitoh, Grand Duke 
of, not represented at Munster or 
Osnabnick, 403 

Naissanee (La) de la Paix, 787 
Namur, Thomas of Savoy defeated near, 
697 

Nancy, Louis XHI and, 140, 143; 145; 246; 
620 

Nantes, Edict of, 87 

Nantwich, Boyalist defeat at, 312, 321; 527 
Naples, expedition of Duke of Guise to, 
462 ; Osuna and, 631 ; 633 ; 636 ; 639 ; 
revolt of, 600 sq., 656 sqq. ; 666 ; 669 ; 
Urban VIH and, 683 sq.; 685; 687; 
Cartesian philosophy in, 791 
Narva, taken from Eussia (Sept. 1581), 167 ; 

ceded to Sweden, 171 sq. ; 180 
Naseby, battle of, 330 337, 506 

Nassau, sufferings of, during the War, 418 

Count Ernest Casimir of, at Herto- 

geabosch, 693 ; death of, 695 

Count John of, commands a Spanish 

fleet, 694 sq. 

Prince Maurice of, see Orange 

Nassau-Dietz, Count Henry Casitoir of, 695 ; 
defeated by the Spaniards, 699; death of, 
701 

Prince William Frederick of, succeeds 

in Friesland, 701; 72C 
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Nassau-Hademar, Count, al'terwaida Prince, 
John Lewis of, 400 

Prince Joan Maurice of, 

Governor-General in Brazil, 708; 714; 
751 sqq.; 759 
Navi^tion Act, 43G ; 470 
NAve, James, murder of, 172 
Neile, Richard, Archbishop of York, 279 
Heisse, witches burnt in, 423 
Nemours, Chailes-Am^d^e de Savoie, Duo 
de, 615; joins Cond5, 616; killed in a 
duel, 617 

Netlftrlands, the, French losses in, 618 
Neu-Brandenburg, sack of, 199 sqq. 
Neuburg, secedes from the ProteatantUnion, 
12 ; 214 ; Gustavus at, 219 ; obtains 
Jiiheh and Berg, 409, 428 

Philip WiUiam of, 426; the Rheinbund 

signed by, 431 

Wolfgang William of, converted to 

Borne, 5, 10 ; new Catholic League and, 
13 

Neuenburg, death of Bernard at, 380 
Neostadt, Bauer and Wrangel meet at, 374 
Neveft, Duke of, see, Mantua 
Newark, relieved by Eupert, 321 ; Charles I 
a*, 333 sq. ; 338 sq. • 
Newhurn-on-Tyne, Leslie’s victory at, 504 
Newbury, battles of, 315, 324 
Newcastle, Scottish army at, 339 sq. ; Pro- 
positions of, 346 ; Leslie at, 604; 547 sq. 

WUliam Cavendish, Earl, later Duke, 

of, 305 ; repulsed at Bradford, 308 ; at 
Newark, 301) ; 311 sqq. ; raises siege of 
Hull, 315; "20; lu York, 321; leaves 
England, 322 

New England, English colony of, 747-8; 

eelf-govevnniant in, 756 sq. 

New Guinea, Dutch exploration of, 713 
New Holland, discovery of, 713 
Newmarket, Charles I at, 342 
New Netherland, colony of, 709; Dutch 
West India Company and, 749; 757 
Newport, “Treaty of,” 352, 55.5; 354 

Mountjoy Blount, Baron Mounljoy 

and Earl of Newport, 297 
Newport Pagnell, Eupert at, 315 
Newry, Irish rebels and, 522, 524, 533 
New York, Treaty of Breda and, 740 
New Zealand, discovery of, 713 
Nicolai, Swedish resident at Dresden, 
and the Bohemian malcontents, 234 
Nicole, Pierre, Pascal and, 795 
Nlkolsburg, Peace 75, 87, 98 
Nilsson, Nils, Swedish finances and, 575 
Nlmes, holds out for the Huguenots, l.Jl 
Nordheim, capture of, by Tilly, 100 
Nordlingen, battle of (1634), 60, 60, 143, 
644, 682 sq.; Tilly at. 208; 230; 244 sqq.; 
247 sq. ; 252; effect of the battle of, 276; 
373; taken by the French, 390; 392; 
French victory of (1645), 597 
Normandy, Parlement of, 011; 612 
Norrkoping, Diet of, 174 ; 177 
North, Eoger, 755 


Northumberland, Whitecoats raised in, 305 

Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of, 5,57 

Norway, from 1559-1660, see Chap. XX 
passim 

Norwich, and the First Civil War, 302 

George Goring, Earl of, and the 

Eoyalist rising in Kent, 349; 351 ; recalled 
from France, 597 

Notcborg, surrender to Swedes of, 180 sq. 
Nottingham, King’s standard raised at, 303 ; 

304 sqq.; Cromwell at, 314; Levenat, 331 
Novgorod, Treaty of, 176 
Noy, William, Attorney-General, 281 ; and 
ship-money, 282 

Noyers, Sublet de, rival of Mazarin, 593 
Nvpieds, rebellion of the, in Normandy, 153 
Nurnberg, the Protestant Union at, 4; 
7 ; 12 ; the Union at (1619), 33 ; besieged 
by Tilly, 208 ; 211 ; and Gustavus, 207 ; 
214 sq. ; Gustavus and Wallensttin be- 
fore, 216 sqq.; meeting of the Kurfiir- 
stentag at, 384 ; Treaty of Westphalia 
finally wound up at (June, 1650), 415; 
commercial state of, 420 
Nyborg, Charles X defeated at, 432 ; 589 
Nye, Philip, Westminster Assembly and, 
319; Independent leader, 359 
Nykoping, Swedish Estates at, 177 

Obevbalbstein, Catholic commune of, 47 
Ocana, Duchess of Mantua interned at, 654 
Odense, Diet of, 584 

O’Devany, Cornelius, Catholic Bishop of 
Down and Connor, execution of, 515 
Odowalski, Count, in Prague, 393 
Oesel, 661 ; ceded to Sweden (1645), 572 
Ogle, Thomas, Episcopacy and, 320 
Oldenbarneveldt, Johann von, Advocate of 
Holland, and the Swedish alliance, 191 ; 
690 ; party of, 723 ; policy of, 729 
Oldenburg, quarrel of, with Bremen, 427 

Christian of, accession of, 563 

Oliiida. the Dutch at, 707, 760 
Oliva, Peace of, 433, 589 sqq., 621 ‘ 
Olivares, Gaspar de Guzman, Conde de 
Olivares, Duca de San-Lucar de Barta- 
meda, Spanish statesman, 82; aggressive 
policy of, 191 ; influence of, 623 sq.; cha- 
racter and asoendanoy of, 635 sqq. ; 
Buckingham and, 641 ; finance and, 
642 sq., 666 ; 644 ; Catalonia and, 645, 
617 sqq.; combination against, 650; 
Braganza and, 651 sq. ; in Aragon, 653; 
fall of, 654 sq. ; 658 ; 662 
Olmiitz, taken by Torstensson, 386 
O’More, Eory, Irish rebellion and, 522 
Onate, Count, Spanish ambassador, after- 
wards Viceroy of Naples, 22 ; at Vienna, 
238 ; 239 sqq. ; 240 ; 241 v 

O’Neill, Hugh, joins Ormonde, 533 sq. 

John, see Tyrone, Earl of 

Owen Eoe. Irish rebels and, 522, 

525; in Ulster, 525; defeat of, ul Clones, 
526; Eiuuociui and, 530; 531 sqq. 

«, Sir Phelim, 534 
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Opdam, Dutch Admiral, succeeds Troiup, 
476: relieves Copenhagen, 583 
Oppelu, duchy of, 75, 98 
Oquendo, Admiral Antonio de, at the battle 
of the Downs, 700 ; at Pernambuco, 
707 sq. 

Orange, Amalia von Solms, Princess of, 
689 sq. ; changes aides, 697 

Frederick Henry of Nassau, Prince 

of, occupies Herford, 10 ; at Worms, 
66 ; takes Eheinberg, 230 ; 257 ; 311 ; 
Gu5briant and, 386 ; policy of, 401 ; death 
of, 598 ; sec Chap. XXIV ptt^sivi 

House of, and the Peace of Munster, 

716^ 720 

Maurice of Nassau, Prince of, 3 ; 

and Frederick V, 29, 70; 81; death of, 
689; 690; 692; 694; Breda and, 698; 
778 

j William II of Nassau, Prince of, be- 
trothal of, 290; 468; marriage of, 701; 
720; 721; States General and, 725 sq.; 
death of, 406, 727 

William III of Nassau, Prince of, see 

William III, Kmg of England 
Oratory, Congregation of the, 789 
Orebro, Charles IX meets his Estates at, 
177 ; Gustavus holds Diet at, 181 sq. 
Orleans, saved by Mile de Montpensier, 616 

Gaston-Jean-Baptiste de France, 

Duke of, first marriage of, 130 sq. ; cha- 
racter of, 137 ; second marriage of, 139 sq., 
142 sq. ; schemes of, 150 eqq. ; at Court, 
592; Lieutenant-General, 593; 696 sqq.; 
Fronde and, 608; stands by the Court, 
611 sq, ; 613 sqq.; joins the rebels, 616 ; 
Lieutenant-Governor, 617 ; death of, 620; 
lampoons of. 777 

Princess Henrietta of England, 

Duchess of, at Exeter, 323 

Margaret of Lorraine, Duchess of, 

marriage of, to Gaston of Orleans, 139, 
143., 592 

Ormond, James Butler, twelfth Earl of, 
and the Confederate Catholics, 435, 527 
sqq.; 463; 521 sq. ; at Kilrush, 624; 
at Boss, 526; defeated at Bathminos, 
533: 634; Charles H and, 555 
Ormuz, English capture of, 732 ; 742 sq. 
Ornano, Jean-Baptiste de, Comte de Mont- 
laur. Marshal of France, 131 
Oitlieb (Freiherr von Brandis), see Chur 
Osnabnick, coadjutorship of, 89; peace 
negotiations and conference at, 146, 
398 sqq., 433, see also Westphalia, Peace 
of 

Bishop of, sec Wartenborg, Count von 

Ossegg, monastciy of, 15 
Osfergotlaud, Duke John of, heir to Swedish 
throne, 174 ; 177 ; death of, 183 
Osuiia, Pedro Giion, Duke of, Governor of 
Naples, 631 ; and Paul V, 632 ; and the 
Venetian plot, 671; 633, 636 
Otto Lewis, Ehinegrave, 245; and France, 
248 -* 
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Overbury, Sir Thomas, 731 
Overton, Major-Gen. Bobert, 545 
Oxenatierna, Axel, Swedi-sh^stri^ptmian, 68; 
heads the Heilbronn Alliance, 142; 143; 
178 sq. ; 184 sq. ; administration of West 
Prussia and, 186; 193 sq.^ atMairfz, 209; 
216; at Niirnberg, 217 sq. : GustSvus 
Adolphus and, 219 sq.; 222^ dheots 
Swedish Government, 223 sq.; 225; and 
the Heilbronn and Franco-Swedish 
alliances, 226 sqq.; 234; at Geln- 
hausen, 235 sq. ; 240 ; 243 sqq. ; Louis 
XIII and, 247 sq.; Worms Gonvfntion 
and, 249 ; sends Grotius to Paris, 250 ; 
Treaty of Compi5gne and, 144, 251; 252; 
Peace of Prague and, 254; Magdeburg 
and, 255 ; 365 sq. ; 369 ; returns to 
Sweden, 370 ; 372 sq. ; and France, 377 ; 
381; Christian IV and, 387, .568; 389 ; 
392 ; 569 sq. ; makes war on Denmark, 
571 sq. ; decline of supremacy of, 555 ; 
574 ; Charles X and, 576 ; death of, 577 ; 
Polish pohey of, 578 ; 682 ; 697 ; 718 ; 
Louis de Geer and, 726 ; colonies founded 
by, 759 . • • 

■ Erik, 577 ; Treaty of»Blbing and, 

583 • • 

Count John, Swedish plenipotentiary 

at Osnabruck, 402 sq. 

Oxford, Parliament (1625) at, 261; Laud 
Chancellor of, 278 ; Boyalist, 304 ; 306 ; 
Charles I at, 308 ; negotiations 11643) 
at, 309 sq.; 312Bq.; 315; Parliament (1644) 
of, 319 sq.; 321 sqq.; negotiations at 
(1644), 327 sq.; 329 sq,; 332 sqq.; 337 sq.; 
surrender of, to Parliamentary forces, 
335, 339; 342; 454; Confederate agents 
at, 528 ; Cartesian philosophy expelled 
from, 791 

Bobert de Vere, nineteenth Earl of, 

696 

OysonviUe, Baron de, at Breisaoh, 382 

Packe, Sir Christopher, 443 
Padnvino, Giovanni Battista, and the Valtel- 
line, 35, 38, 42 sq. ; 45 sq. 

Paderborn, Christian of Halberstadt in, 79 
Palatinate, the, and Protestant hegemony, 
2, 5 ; 34 ; and the war of 1620-3, 64-84 ; 
86-91, 96; army of Bernard of Weimar 
in, 247 ; 251; Peace of Prague and, 253; 
642; Charles I and, 643, 646 ; The Upper, 
66; 69; 78; 82sq.; Maximilian to keep, 
409; The Lower, a^d Don Carlos, 69; 
81 sqq. ; assigned to the Elector Palatine, 
409 ; desolation of, 418 ; 641 
Palmstruch, Livonian banker, 578 
Panzani, Gregorio, in England, 280 ; 287 
Pappenheim, taken by Horn, 229 

Godfrey Henry, Count zu. Bavarian 

General, 76 ; takes Wolfenbiittel, 102 ; 
196 ; at Magdeburg, 201 sqq . ; 204 ; at 
Breitenfeld, 205 ; at Leipzig, 219 ; 220 sq. ; 
death of, at Lutzen, 221 ; 696 
Paravioini, Giovanni Maria, 48 sq. 
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Paris, Treaty of (1(523), 57 ; meeting of the 
States General at (1614), 120 ; assembly 
of FrSnoJi cdergy at, 143 : Buckingham at, 
131; ParlenCent of, 139; 143 sq. ; 147; 
Lbhier at, 2n ; Franco- S-ffcdish treaty at 
(1694), 248 *qq.; 251; 368; Bernard at, 
969; 371 sq.; 375; Erlach at, 376, 379; 
381;, in revolt, 599; 602; 604 sqq. ; 
609 sq. ; and the Court (1649), 611 sqq.; 
Conde leaves, 614 sq.; fight in, 617; 
return of Mazarin to (Feb. 1653), 616; 
Treaty of (1657), 619 ; 621 ; march of the 
Cardinal Infante to, 698 ; 718 ; 727 
Parker, Samuel, Descartes and, 791 
Parma, war of (1642-4), 600 

Odoardo I, Duke of, and Spain, 373 ; 

quarrel between the Barherini and, 685 ; 
excommunicated, 686 sq. 

Eiuuccio I, Duka of, a vass."!! of 

Spain, 660^; and Clement VIII, 668 
Parsons, Sir William, Lord Jubtiee, 521; 
534 

ParticeUi, Michel, Sieur d’Emery, finances 
and, 606 ; dismiasai of, 606 
Pascal, Blaise, life «,nd work of, 794 sq.; 
Lettres PgovinciaUs, 795; Pensees, 796; 
7»)8 

Paschal, Charles, French envoy to the 
Orisons, 43 sqq. 

Pasquali, Carlo, see Paschal, Charles 
Passau, Peace of, 108; 410 
Pater, Adrian Jauszoon, at Pernambuco, 
707 sq. 

Paul IV, Pope, 683 

V (Camillo Borghese), Pope, and the 

Emperor, 31 ; 629 ; Osuna and, 632 ; 643 ; 
669 ; qucarrtl of, with Venice, 670 sq. ; 
and the Vallelline question, 672; death 
of, ibid.; 674 

Pp.uw, Adrian, Lord of Heemsteede, Dutch 
representative at Munster, 401, 715; 697 
Pavia, Treaty of (1617), 124, 129; 145; 
peace beiween Savoy and Spain at, 626, 
631 

Pkzminy, Peter, Cardinal Archbishop of 
Gran, 75 

Pembroke, taken by Cromwell, 349 
Penarunda, Count Guzman de, 401, 715 
Penn, Sir William, Admiral, 468 ; appointed, 
478 sq.; in the West Indies, 481 sq.; 
Gibraltar and, 484 

Pennington, Sir John, Admiral, 258 ; 261; 
imprisoned, 646; at the battle of the 
Downs, 700 e 
Penrnddook, John, rising of, 441 
Pepys, Samuel, 649 ; the Sestoration and, 
554 sq. ; 557 

Pernambuco, expedition of West Indian 
Company to, 706 sq. ; Spanish expedition 
to, 708; 714; the Dutch and, 750 sq. 
Pernau, Erik XIV and, 162; 183 
Persia, Dutch and English in, 743 
Persson, Goran, ministry of, 162 sq.; 104 
Perth, march of Ciumwell on, 510 
Petermanii, Andieas, 791 


Petition of Bight, 270 sq. 

“Petition and Advice," 4-14 sqq. ; 447 
Petrosa, Petrus, 175 
Petty, Dr William, 337 
Pfafienhofen, Charles of Lorraine defeated 
at, 230 

Phelips, Sir Eobert, foreign policy and, 
261 eq.; Parliament and, 263 ,1 

Philip II, King of Spain, death of, 606; 
678; Paul IV and, 683 

Ill, King of Spain, 2; 3t repre.sented 

at the Linz Eeiclistag, 11; 14; and the 
Emperor, 31 ; 63 ; Spain under, see Chap. 
XXII piissim; death of, 635; Leo XI and, 
669; and Paul V, 670 c 

IV, King of Spain, 82; 104 sq. ; 

aggressive policy of, 191; Ferdinand ll 
and, 211; Spanish Netherlands and, 230, 
698; sends ambassadors to Cologne, 396; 
represented at the Congress, 401 ;^Spain 
under, see Chap. XXII ; American do- 
minions of, 703 

Philiphaugli, Parliamentary victory of, 
332 sq., 606 

Philippsburg, and France, 142 sqq. ; 147, 
24(5 ; captured by the Imperialifets, 250 ; 
taken by CondO, 389; 406; ceded to the 
Bishop of Speier, 407; 416; 597; 602 
Philips, Edward, 451 
Picardy, Longueville and, 122 ; invaded by 
Spanish and Imperial foices, 147, 370 sq.; 
606 

Piccolomini, Ottavio d’Atragona, Prince, 
Duke of Amalfi, Austrian Field-Marshal, 
at Liitzen, 221 ; in PiUen, 239 sqq. ; 
iu Franconia, 243; at Saalfeld, 383 ; 385; 
393; in Dunkirk, 598 
Piedmont, Louis and Eichelien in, 137 sqq.; 
148; Turenne’s conquest of, 388; Mazorin 
in, 592 ; 600 sq. 

Prince of, see Victor Amadens I, 

Duke of Savoy 

Pillau, port of Konigsberg, seized by 
Gustavus, 186 sqq., 193 ; 194 ; 197 ; 
Treaty of Konigsberg and, 428 
Pilsen, Mansfeld in, 24, 65, 67; 239 bi[. ; 

Wallenstein at, 241 sqq.; Treaty of, 391 
Pimentelh, Spanish ambassador, and the 
conversion of Christina, 576 
Pinerolo, France and, 60, 115, 138 sq., 405, 
679, 685 

Pinneberg, taken fay the Imperialists, 102 
Pinto-Eibeiro, Joao, Portuguese Btate&man, 
Portuguese independence and, 651 
Pionibino, promised to Philip III, 14 
Pirna, negotiations at, 252; 379 
Pitschen, Maximilian defeated at, 168 
Placeutius, John, 791 
Planta, Pompeius von, supports the Spallish 
party in the Orisons, 45; 47 sq.; 52 

Eudolf von, supports the Spanish 

party in the Orisons, 45 ; 40 sqq. ; 65 
PlempiuB, Vopiscus Fortunatna, 789 
Plessen, Wolrad von, 40 
t^liuea, truce of, 167 
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Plunkett, Sir Nicholas, 635 
Plymouth, Anglo-Dutch naval engagement 
o£E, 472; the Hlay flower pilgrims at, 717; 
Company, and North America, 747 
Poel, claimed by Sweden at Oanabriick, 
403 sq. 

Poitiers, Mazarin at, 616; University of, 778 
Poitou and Cond6, 122; 123; 126; 128; 
rebellion of, 16J 

Poland, 12 ; truce of Altmark between 
Sweden and (1629), 135, 187; succession 
in, 167 sqfl.; 172; 180; 182 aq. ; at war 
with Sweden, 185 sqq ; Vasa sovereignty 
in, 188; 189; Gushivus Adolphus, the 
German War and, 191 sqq., 206, 211; 
truc% between Sweden and (1635), 145, 
366, 374; Brandenburg and, 378; not 
represented at Munster or Osnabruck, 
403; porta of, 420; Frederick William 
and, 427; Treaty of Marienburg and, 
428f Austria and, 429 aq. ; 433 ; and 
Sweden under Charles X, 579 sqq.; Ma- 
zarin, Sweden and, 601; Mary di Gon- 
zaga. Queen of, 602 

Pomerania, 104; Imperialist troops in, 106; 
108; and Gustavus Adolphus, 115, 193 sq., 
196 sq., 215 sq., 213, 220, 244; Treaty of 
Prague and, 254 sq, ; and the compact at 
Stuhmsdorf, 366; 374; 378; claimed by 
Sweden at Osnabruck, 403 sq. ; Eastern, 
evacuated by Sweden, 426 ; 429 ; Bran- 
denbuig and Swedish, 430, 432 sq. ; 
Swedish, 581 

Duke Bogislav XIV of, 104; signs 

capitulation of Franzburg, 106; 108; 
194; death of, 366; 404 

-Wolgast, Duke Philip Julius of, 104 

Pomeroon, Dutch settlement on the, 755 
Ponikau, agent of Bernard of Weimar, 
signs agreement at Paris (Oct. 1635), 308 
Pontarlier, Bernard of Weimar at, 379 ; 
380; 382 

Ponte Lagoscuro, Papal party defeated at, 

686 , 

Pontoise, Parlement transferred to, 617 
Pope, Alexander, Essay on Man of, 768 
Popham, Edward, Admiral, naval ad- 
ministration and, 460 ; in Portugal, 464 
Portland, Blake defeated off, 433, viotorious 
off, 475, 478 sqq. 

Port-Boyal des Champs, Abbey of, 621 ; 
Pascal and, 794 sq.; Cartesian philosophy 
and, 790 ; 796 ; 798 

(French Ameiica), 747 

Portsmouth, 266; Buckingham murdered 
at, 272 ; surrendered by Goiing, 305, 
308 ; 323 

Portugal, diplomatic agents of, at Munster, 
402; commercial treaty between Engl.iud 
ffnd, 439 ; hostility between Spain and, 
464; 472; 478; 484; Fieuch obligations 
towards, 602 ; Treaty of Pyrenees and, 
620 ; Philip III in, 634 ; discontent of, 
639 ; taxed by Olivares, 650 sq. ; revolt 
of, 149, 652, 654, 666, 661 sq., 085, 702, 

0. U. II. IV. 


715 ; and the transfer ot colonial power, 
see Chap. XXV ; treaty between United 
Provinces and, 714 

Poschiavo, ceded to Bi.shop q^irljurttin, 36 ; 

39 ; Spaniards expect attack from, 50 
Potoeki, Polish General, defeated by Wran- 
gel near Gurzno, 186 • 

Povsinski, Bartolomeus, 170 • 

Powick Bridge, viotoiy of Eupert jt, 307 
Poycr, John, dismissal of, 348 
Poynings’ Act, 515 ; 519 ; 528 
Poyntz, Sydenham, Parliamentary General, 
323, 332 ; at Kowton Heath, 333 
Prague, Scultetus at, 6 ; 15 ; Christ^^iher 
von Dohna at, 17; and the Bohemian 
succession, 18 sqq. ; 65; 66; 68; Anhalt’s 
papers seized at, 71 ; Catholic reaction 
in, 73Bq.; 93; 200; 209; Wallenstein in, 
101, 213, 215, 221, 223; 241 sq.; 247; 
John George in, 252 ; negotiations at, 265 ; 
393.— Peace of, the, 144, 1*46, 243, 252, 
364, Emperor and, 365, George WUliam 
of Brandenburg and, 366, Bernard of 
Weimar and, 376, 378, Calvinist Estates 
to be admitted to, 379 sq., 384, 390, 395, 
397, 400, 403, 407, 409 sqq., Silesia and, 
417 • 

Ernest ’Albeit von Harrach, Afch- 

bishop of, and the Cotholio reaction, 73 

Loheliu8,Aichbi8hopof,15; banished, 

21; retuins, 71 

Priiligau, Protestants of the, 44, 47, 52 ; 

55 ; revolt of the, 56 ; 58 
Pressburg, 21 ; 31; Diet at, 64; Peace of, 98 
Preston, battle of, 350 sqq. ; 507 

Thomas, and the Irish rebellion, 

625 sqq.; 530; at Dangan Hill, 631 
Prevost, Johann Baptist, 46 sq. 

Pi ice, Eev. John, 559 

Pride, Colonel Thomas, “Pride’s Purge,” 354 

Priebus, Wallenstein obtains lordship of, 103 

Principia Philosophiae, 779 ; 786 ; 793 

Priuli, Girolamo, mission of, to France, 50 

Privas, surrender of, 135 

Provence, taxation of, 153; 600 sq.; 606; 

613; Condd claims, 614; paciOed, 620 
Prussia, and Gustavus Adolphus, 191, 193, 
196 ; East, a fief of Poland, 185, and 
the compact at Stuhmsdorf, 386, 581, 
Treaty of Konigsberg and, 582 sq., 'Treaty 
of Oliva and, 690: West or Polish, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, 185, and the Great 
Elector, 428 sq., 43.3, and Charles X, 
580 sq., 583, Treaty of Oliva and, 690 

Duke Albert Fi^erick of, 25 

Dukes of, see also Brandenburg, 

Electors of 

Piyune, William, 273 ; 278 ; punishment 
of, 279 sq. ; release of, 291 ; and Parlia- 
ment, 549, 553 ; Eestoration and, 554 
Pskoff, progress of Swedes airested at, 180 
Puohhcim, Imperial General, defeats. Ba- 
kdezy, 089 

Pui.sieux, Pierre Brulart, Marquis de 
Sillery, Vicomte de, 12? sq. 

63 
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Alioat, English and Dutch and, 737, 743 
Pulo Eun, 736 ; Treaty of Breda and. 740 
Puy-de-D6me, experiment of the, 794 
Pym, Jtihj, Petition of Eight and, 270 ; 
in the Short Parliament, 284 sqq.; 287 
eq. ; 289 sqm; Eoot-and-Branah petition 
am.^ 292 ; Ten Propositions carried by, 
S93 ; 294 sq. ; impeached, 297 sq.; 299; 
305 ; taxation and, 311 ; 314; 316; death 
and character of, 318 ; 319 ; English 
West India Company and, 758 
Pyrenees, Peace of the, 157, 432 sq., 541, 
provisions of, G20, 660 sq. 

Qnaelly (Eeely), Malacbias, Archbishop of 
Tuam, kiUed at Sligo, 529 
Quebec, the French at, 747 
Questenherg, Gerhard von, Imperial am- 
bassador, 210; 238 sq. 

Quevedo, Francisco Gomez de, factotum of 
Osuna, 63d ; literary skill of, 633 
Quiroga, Father, Capuchin diplomatist, 
Wallenstein and, 239 

Eadziejowaki, Polish exile, 581 
Eadzfvil, Prince Christopher II, 183; com- 
mands Parish army, 185 
— Prince Bogislav, in Eithuania, 660; 
in Poland, 581 
Bain, battle near, 214; 219 
Eainborow, William, at Sallee, 483 

Thomas, Vice-Admiral, 347 

Eakdezy, George I, Prince of Transylvania, 
387; 389; Mazarin and, 602 

George II, Prince of Transylvania, 

repulsed by Hatzfeldt, 429 ; Charles X 
and, 5S0, 583 

Eakouitz, 65; Wallenstein and Axmm at, 
91 a 91 a 

Ealamb, Erik, 178 

Ealegh, Sir Walter, second expedition of, 
to Guiana, 754; execution of, 755 
P^arabouiIlet, Hotel de, the, 156 
Eammekens, Dutch force assembled at, 698 
Bamsay, Sir James, at Hanau, 370 sq. 
Eamus, Pierre, 776 

Eantzau, Daniel, in Smaland and Ostergot- 
land, 164; 179 

Josias, Corate de, Marshal of France, 

388; imprisoned, 611 
Easin, Sezyma, and W^allenstein, 206, 233 
Eathmines, Ormonde defeated at, 533 
Eatibor, duchy of, 75; 98 
Eatisbon, the Catholic League at, 12; 
82 sqq.; 91; Ef.rfurstentag at (1630), 
110, 114-7, 138, 141, 150, 197, G79Bq.; 
TiUy at, 198; 213; 217; Bernard of 
Weimar in, 231 sq., 235, 237 sq.; 242 sq. ; 
capitulation of, to Ferdinand of Hun- 
gary, 244; 246; Diet at (1640), 384 sq., 
397 sq.; 415; Diet at (165.3), 426; 682 
Baiona, death of Mansfeld at, 98 
Eatzeburg, bishopuc of, 112, ceded to 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 408 
Eavaillae, Franqois, 624 sq. 


Eavensburg, and the Treaty of Gleves, 409 
Eaymoud, Ceorge, in the East, 729 
Eazilns, Catholic forces at, 51 sq. ; 55 
114, Isle of, Euckinphara's expedition to, 
132, 266 sq.; viclory of Vendome off, 617 
Eeaal, Laurens, Dutch Governor of the 
East Indies, 720; Courthope and, 736 
Beading, Charles I at, 308 sq. ; taken by 
Essex, 312; 315; 324 
Eeciff, 730 sq.; de With defeated at, 75.3 
Eepius, see Boy, Henry de 
Keichenberp, domains of, 73 ' 

Ecinach, Field-MarshnI von, 37? 
Eembiandt (Eembrandt Hermaeszoon van 
Rhijn), art of, 722 

Eendsburg, Christian IV at, 101 ; d.02 
Eeneri, Henry, 788 

Betz, Jeaa-Franpois-Paul de Gondi, Car- 
dinal de, 607 sq.; Beaufort and, 609; joins 
the rebels, 611; 612 sqq.; and the Court, 
617 sq. 

Eeviil, becomes Swedish, 162; 166 sq. ; 

John ni and Sigismund at, 169 
EAves, Jacques de (Eevius), opposes Des- 
cartes, 789 

Eeynst, Dutch Governor-General in Bands, 
English traders and, 735 
Ehegenius, Michael, 791 
Eheinfelden, Bernard of Weimar takes, 375 
Rhode Island, English colony of, 747 
Eibera, Jose, art of, C64 
Eich, Sir Robert, speech of, on foreign 
policy, 261 

Eichel, Bavarian ambassador, correspond- 
ence of, with Maximilian of Bavaria, 238 
Richelieu, Armand de Wignerod, Due de 
Bichelieu, 692; Condd and, 612 

Annand-Jean du Plessis, Cardin.'il, 

Due de, 50; rise of, 56; and the Valtelline, 
58 sqq. ; First Minister, 88; 90; and 
Christian IV, 92; and Mansfeld, 93; 99; 
and the Edict of Restitution, 111; 115; 
concludes the Treaty of Cherasco, 117 ; 
ministry of, see Chap. IV; 192i; and 
Italy, 194, 198; Gustavus Adolphus, the 
German War, and, 210 sqq. ; 222 ; 225 sq. ; 
Wallenstein and, 234, 239 sq. ; anxious 
to avoid war with Austria, 246; Bernard 
of Weimar and, 249; 250 sq. ; makes 
terms with Spain, 264; 266; promises 
toleration to Huguenots, 272; Slates 
General and, 275 ; England and, 258, 262, 
276, 284, 311; anti-Habsburg designs of, 
365; 367 sqq. ; 373 sq. ; 381 ; later German 
War and, 383 ; designates Mazarin as his 
successor, .388; 396; 399; D’Avaux agent 
of, 402; 592 sq. ; 695 sqq,; 600; 602; 
financial situation at deatli of, 603; 
Parlement and, 604 ; 622 ; 637 ; ^nd 
Austria, 640, 642; Spain and, 643 sq., 
645; Catalonia and, 644 sq. ; 648 sq. ; 
656; and the Covsetl du Eoi, 674; and 
the Treaty of Monzon, 675; concludes 
Franco -Hispano-Pap.al Treaty (1627), 
677; and the Mantuan succession, 678 
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sqq. ; 681 eqq. ; 691 ; and the United 
Provincea, 6y? sq. ; death of, 388, 653, 
659, 702 

Eiebeeh, Antoni van, founds Cape Colony, 
713 

Eiedherg, 47; P. ron Plants returns to, 52 
Biederer, Galins, 62 

Riga, 174; trade and, 177; captured by 
Sweden, 183; 185 

Binncoini, Giovanni Battista, Papal Nuncio 
in Irelandj 338, 529 sq. ; 532 
Boberval, GiUes Personne de, 779 
Eobustelli, of Grossotto, Valtelline leader, 
48 sq. ; 54; 58 sq. 

Eocci, Papal Nuncio, at Eatisbon, 679 sq. 
Booroi,* victory of Enghien at, 594 ; 599, 
388, 659 sq., 702 ; and the Treaty of the 
Pyrenees, 620 

Eoe, Sir Thomas, 192; at Hamburg, 378; 
734 and the Epglish East India Com- 
pany, 737 ; ambassador to the Great 
Moghul, 741 sq. 

Eoeskilde, Treaty of, 166, 429, 541, 585 sqq. 
Eogers, John, arrest of, 447 
Bohan, Henri, first Duke of, 41 ; ValteUine 
campaign of, 59 sqq. , 683 ; rising of, 
115; leader of the Princes, 122; 121; 
in Poitou, 126 sq. ; 130 ; 132 sqq. ; 148 
sq.; at Bhcinfelden, ^75 

Marguerite de B4thune, Mme do, 

MetsiexiTS du Marais at house of, 156 
Eohault, Jacques, 791 
Borne, and the ValteUine, Chap. II passim; 
Biohelien in, 123; 592 ; 601; De Betz 
and, 615, 618; Papal policy at, Chap. 
XXIII passim ; and the new colonial 
Powers, 728 

EonoigUone, the Barberini and, 685 
Eosas, capitulation of, to Erench, 599 
Bosenroll, Christopher, 52 
Eosiorucians, Society of, 4 
Boss, victory of Ormonde at, 526 
Bostock, congress summoned to,',163; 196; 

204^ capitulates to Tott, 207 ’ 

Eota Club, the, founded by Harrin’gton, 546 
Bothenburg, Protestant Union at, 2, 29 
Eotterdam, interests of the ports of, 466 
Eottweil, GuSbriant wounded at, 388 
Eoundway Down, battle of, 313, 316 
Eoussillon, the Erenoh in, 147 sq., 645, 
647; lost to Spam, 650, 653, 662; Peace 
of the Pyrenees and, 060 
Bow, John, 491 
Eowton Heath, battle of, 333 
Boy, Henry de, 788 

BudoU H, Emperor, death of, 1 ; 9 ; privilege 
granted by, as to Bohemian forfeitures, 
72; 79; 624 

Bueil, French Court at, 607 ; Treaty of, 611 
Efigen, 104; 106; 'Wallenstein on, 107; 

192; allotted to Sweden, 404 
Eupert, Palatine Prince, 304; at Powiok 
Bridge, 307 ; sacks Brentford, 308 ; 312 ; 
storms Bristol, 313; 315; 319; relieves 
Newark, 321; at Marston Moor, 32^; 


324 ; 329; at Naseby, 330; 331 sqq.; in 
Heland, 463, 532; at Lisbon, 464 sq. ; 
467 sq. 

Euppa, Wenoeslas WiUiara v<^, provisional 
rule of, in Prague, 21; 28; 66; 71 
Busca, Nicholas, Archpriest of So,jidrio, 
killed, 46 sq. ; avenged, 49 
Ensdorf, Johann von, and the Palatine 
family, 70; 90; 209 s 

Bussell, Colonel, imprisonment of, 447 
Buasia, and Livonia, 162; and Sweden, 
166, 169; and Sigismund of Poland, 
170; 177; anarchy of, 180; PeaM of 
Stolbova and, 181; Poland and, 183, 
578 sqq. ; Frederick HI and, 584; Dutch 
trade with, 588; truce between Sweden 
and, 589, 591 

Buyter, Michael de. Admiral, victory of, off 
Plymouth, 472; 473; 476; 478; 589; 
seizes Swedish ships in ths Sound, 591 

SabU, Abel Servien, Marquis de, French 
plenipotentiary at Munster, 402 sqq. ; 
at the Hague, 602 ; and Mazarin, 608 ; 
G12; 614 sq.; death of, 621 « 

“Saci, M. de,” see Dfe Maistre’ de Saoi 
Saffron Waldep, Parliamenta^ army ^en- 
camped at, 341 
Sagan, Principality of, 103 
St Albans, council of officers at, 353 
St Chaumont, Marquis de, at Hamburg, 
377 

Saint-Cyran, see Duvergier de Hauranne 
St Fagan’s, Horton’s victoiy at, 349 
Saint-Germam, Declaration of, 607 ; 610 sq, 
Saint-Hilaire, Gilbert de, 27 
St Jean d’Angely, surrender of, 127 
St Jean-de-Losne, relief of, 371 
St Jean de Maurienne, treaty between 
France, Venice and Sweden at, 679 
St John, Sir Oliver, Irish policy of, 616 
St Kitts, French settlement of, 758 
Saint-Luc, Franijois, Marquis de, 616 
St Luziussteig, the French in the, 58 ; 61 
St Omei', failure of siege of, 147 
Sainte-Menehould, terms arranged at, 120 
Salces, see Eoussillon 
Salis, the Grisons family, 42 

, Hercules von, at Venice, 50 

Salisbury, Eobert Cecil, first Earl of, 256 
Sallee, blockaded by Kainborow (1637), 482 
Salmasius (Claude Saumaise), and Christina 
of Sweden, 575 
Saluz, Philipp, 36 

Salvius, John Adler, * conducts Swedish 
diplomatic affairs, 373, 396 sqq., 402 
Salwey, Eiohard, 548 
Salzburg, Ferdinand and Doncaster at, 27 ; 
393 

Salzwedel, Torstensson quartered at, 386 
Sandomir, Rokosz of, 189 
Sandivioh, Edward Mountagu, Earl of, joins 
Blake, 483; 484 sq.; Charles Hand, 540; 
541; 552 

San Salvador, Dutch West India Company 

63^2 
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and, 703 Eqq. ; 760, 752; Portngnege and, 
7S3; see also Balua 

Santa Coloma , SpanishViceroy of RouEsillon , 
647 Si- 1 of, ibid. 

Santa Cruz, Spanish General, succeeds 
Spinola, 644 

(West Indies), the Dutch in, 758 

— — (Tenerifle), Blaka at, 484 
Santo ^Domingo, attacked by Pena and 
Venables, 4S2 ; 660 

Sapieha, Leo, commands PoUsh army, 185 
Saragossa, Los Velez sent to, 648 
Saris, John, and expedition to Japan, 740 
Sarpi, Fra Paolo, Pan! V and, 671 
Sas-van-Gent, taken by the Dutch, 597 
Settler, Philip, envoy of Gustavus, 194, 
216 

Saumaise, Claude, see Salmaaius 
Saumur, Huguenot Assembly at (1611), 119 
SaveUo, Du^e of. Imperialist Gener^, at 
Wittenweier, 376; 380 
Saveme, if« Zabem 

Savile, Thomas, Viscount, later Earl of 
Sussex, 30-5 sq. 

Savoy, and the Valtelline, Chap. Ilposstm; 
and the Peace of Monzon, 88 ; 95 ; con- 
quered bj Eichelieu, llSj 123 oq.; 130; 
K>2 sqq.; 138 sq.; 145 

Dukes of, see Charles Emmanuel I, 

Victor Amadeus I, Francis Hyacinth, 
Charles Emmanuel II 

Prince Thomas of, and France, 593, 

600; returns to Piedmont, 601; 656; 
697 

Saxe-Weimar, Dukes of, Gustavus Adolphus 
and, 195, 207 

Duke Bernard of, and the Margrave 

of Baden, 80; 102; in the Netherlands, 
103; taken into French pay, 148; 197; 
at the Leipzig Convention, 200; 204; 206; 
takes Mannheim, 208; holds Swabia, 216; 
219 ; commands Gustavus' army, 221 ; 
later years of, see Chap. VH; 365; 367; 
compact between the French and, 368 sq.; 
370 sqq.; 373 sq.; before Breisaoh, 375 sqq.; 
378 sq. ; death of, 380 ; army of, 381 sqq. ; 
392; 418; 682; 686 

Duke Ernest the Pious of, 80; acts 

as Begent in Franconia, 229 

Duke Frederick of, with Mansfeld, 80 ; 

prisoner at Stadtlohn, 86 

Duke John of, sons of, 80 

Duke John Ernest of, in the Nether- 

lands, 80, 96 ; joins Mansfeld, 97 sq. ; 
Bernard and, 37&; 381 

John Frederick of, mad, 227 

Duke William of, with Mansfeld, 

80 sq. ; under Christian of Halberstadt, 
86; at Leipzig Convention, 200; 207; 
217; 219; and John Georgs, 230; 247; 
Peace of Prague and, 255 ; 365 ; joins 
the Imperialists, 366 ; 381 
Saxony, 4 ; and Protestant hegemony, 5 ; 
10 ; 12 sqq. ; and the Peace of Prague, 
253, 255, 417 ; Bufferings of, during the 


War, 418 sq. ; native industries in, 421 ; 
and Austria, 430 

Saxony, Prince Augustus of, Magdeburg 
and, 407 

Christian II, Elector of, 2 

John George I, Elector of, 2 sq.; 9; 

agrees to succession of Ferdinand, 17 ; 
22; 28 sq.; joins Ferdinand, 33 sqq.; 68; 
73; 83; 'J2 ; mediator at Brunswick, 96 ; 
110; and Edict of Eestitution. Ill sqq.; 
quiescence of, 195, 197 sq.: Convention 
of Leipzig and, 200; 201 ; Magdeburg and, 
202 ; 204 sqq. ; and Gustavus Adolphus of, 
205 sqq.; in Bohemia, 209; 211; 213; 
215 ; 220 sq. ; Oxenstierna and, 224 sq. ; 
Heilbronn Alliance and, 226 ; 239 ; 232 ; 
233 ; 234 sqq.; atlieitmeritz, 243 ; makes 
peace with Emperor, 251 ; at Prague, 252 ; 
Peace of Prague and, 254 sq., 395 ; 366 ; at 
Wittstock, 372 ; and the F reneb , 390 ; 
and the Treaty of Westphalia, 408, 410 
Saye, William Fiennes, first Viscount Sava 
and Sele, refuses ship-money, 283 ; 284 
Sayn-Wittgenstein, Count John von, re- 
presentative at the Congress, 401 
Scoiiger, Josephus Justus, 717 
Scandinavia, see Chap. XX, also Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark 

Scania, 560 sq, ; the Swedes and, 571; 

Treaty of Eoeskilde and, 586 ; 590 sq. 
ScariUhoUs, O’Neill's army destroyed at, 
534 

Schaflgotsoh, Hans Ulrich, Freiherr von, 
General, imprisonment of, 242 
Sebanfig, Catholic district of, 43 
Schaumburg, Haimbald von, Imperial com- 
mander at Garz, 196; 199 
Scheveling, Eberbard, 791 
Scheveningen, naval action off, 476, 480 sq. 
Schleswig, 101 sq. ; restored to Denmark, 
109 

Schleswig-Holstein, Frederick II and, 562 ; 

question of, 663 sq. ; see also Holstein 
Schlettstadt, ceded to the French, 145 sq. 
Schliok, Count Heinrich, 71 ; captures 
Danish horse, 102; Wallenstein and, 
238; 392 

Schlieff, Colonel Anton von, imprisoned, 
242 

Schomberg, Charles de. Due d’Hallinn, 
Marshal of France, in Catalonia, 600 

Frederick Herman, Duke of, in 

Portugal, 661 sq. 

Henri, Comte de, Marshal of France, 

defeats Gaston in Lorraine, 140 
Schonborn, John Philip von, see Mainz 
SchoookiuB, Martin, 788 
Schoppe, Caspar, attacks the Jesuits, 113 
Schorch, Grisons leader, at Innsbruck, G2 
Sehouten, Willem C. van, voyages of, 713 
Sebnurman, Anna Maria, 720 
Sohwarzenberg, Count Adam zu, Branden- 
burg minister, 100, 201, 366; death of, 
384 

Sohwarzwald, desolation of the, 418 
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Sohwedt, position of Gustavus at, 199 
Sohweinfurt, Gustavus Adolphus at, 213 
Schwerin, bishopric of, recovered by Eome, 
112 ; ceded to Meoklenburg-Schwerin, 408 

Duke of, see Meoklenburg-Sohwerm 

Scilly Islands, reduction of the, 466 
Soioppius, see Sehoppe, Caspar 
Scone, Charles II crowned at (1651), 510 
Soot, Thomas, Secretary of State, 548; 
556 sq. 

Scotland, 2S3 sqq. ; and Strafford, 288 ; 
Charles I in, 293 sqq.; 297; 301; 315; 
Parliamentary negotiations with, 316 sq. ; 
Solemn League and Covenant and, 318 ; 
357 327 sq. ; 333 ; and France, 338 ; 

342; Boyalism in, 349; Cromwell in, 
360 ; Church of, 359 ; Charles II pro- 
claimed in (1649), 435 ; subjugated by 
Monck, 436 ; representation of, 437, 440 ; 
“Instrument of Government” and, 438; 
446 ; revenue of, 457 ; from accession of 
Charles I to Eestoration, see Chap. XVIT; 
622; opposes the army, 545; Monck and, 
546 aq., 552 ; 554 
Scott, Edmund, 734 
Sonltetna, Abraham, 5 ; at Prague, 6 ; 31 
Sedan, Elector Palatine at, 81 ; 150 ; com- 
pensation for, 616 

Siguier, Pierre III, Chancellor of France, 
593 

Sehested, Hannibal, Norway under, 572; 
673 eq. 

Selden, John, case of Darnel and, 267; 

281 ; Eoot-and-Branch petition and, 292 
Sennheim, Charles of Lonaine defeated at, 
377 

Serbelloni, commands Spanish troops in 
Valtelline, 58, 61 sq. 

Servien, Abel, see Sabld 
Seymour, Francis, on foreign policy, 261 ; 
263 

Sforza, Gian Galeazzo, 36 

Jjudovico, taken prisoner, 36 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, fiist 
Earl of, and Cromwell's title, 443 ; 485 
Sharpe, James, the Eestoration and, 653 sq. 
Sherborne Castle, stormed by the Parlia- 
mentarians, 332 sq. 

Siam, Dutch trading relations with, 711 
Sibbes, Bichard, 279 
Sibthorpe, Eobert, 268 
Sicily, 626 ; Mazarin born in, 592 ; dis- 
affection of, 600; the French in, 601; 666 
Sidney, Algernon, Charles X and, 541 
Sierck, taken by the French, 695 
Siete Iglesias, Eodrigo Calderon, Marquis 
de, rules Spain, 626 ; 628 sq. ; execution 
of, 636 

Sigfemund II, King of Poland, 162 sq. 

m, King of Poland and of Sweden, 

23; elected King of Poland, 168; 169 
sqq. ; King of Sweden, 170 sqq. ; and 
Charles IX, 173 sq. ; Charles and the 
Tsar allied against, 176 ; 177 ; and 
Gustavus Adolphus, 179; 180 sqq. ; and 


the Turks, 183 ; 185 sq. ; makes peace 
with Sweden, 187 ; rule of, in Poland, 
188 ; the Rokosz of Sandomir aad, 189 ; 
192 ^ 

Silesia, and the Letters of Majesty, 2 ; Diet 
of, 17; Estates of, 22; 2^ 33; oceupied 
by the Saxons, 34; sends troops -^to 
Bohemia, 22; and Ferdinand, 28, 64; 
Frederick V in, 68 ; 76 ; Christian of 
Halberstadt in, 86; 97 sqq.; subdued by 
Wallenstein, 103; 200; 206; controlled 
by Leslie, 209; 216; 237; 240; 242; 
Swedish troops in, 247, 3'70; 263«sq. ; 
374; 378; 386; and the Treaty of West- 
phalia, 403, 412 sq. ; effects of the War 
upon, 417, 421 

Sillery, Nicolas Bruslart, Marquis de, 
Chancellor of France, 118; superseded, 
122; 127 sq. 

Silvaplana, Grisons leaders at, 62 
Siverson, Captain, at Bantam, 734 
Sixtus V, death of, 666; 681 
Skippon, Phihp, 304; Major-General, 326; 
341 ; 349 

Skytte, John, tutor o^Qnstavus, 178* 182 
Slawata, Count William, and Jha Catholic 
party in Bciiemia, 16; regent, 18 «q.; 
“defenestration” of, 20 sq. ; 72 
Slingsby, Sir Henry, execution of, 447 
Smith, Sir Thomas, 735 ; and the Virginia 
Company, 748 

Soderkbping, Swedish Estates at, 171 
Sodermanland, assigned to Charles (IX), 
160 

Soest, occupied by a Spanish garrison, •10 
SoisBons, Louis de Bourbon, Comte de, 
131; at Sedan, ISO; death of, 151 
“Solemn League and Covenant,” 506 
Solingen, Clauberg born at, 789 
Solms, Count Albert von, at Prague, 24 

Amalia von, see Orange 

Count Philip Beinhard von, envoy 

of Gustavus at the Saxon Court, 213 
Sondrio, capital of the Terzero di Sotto, 
35 ; 37 ; 39 ; 41 ; Eusca Archpriest of, 
49; 58; Bohan at, 63 
Sotern, Philip Christopher von, see Trier 
Souhise, Benjamin de Bohan, Seigneur de, 
127 sq. ; defeated oft La Eoohelle, 130 
Sourdis, Charles d’Escoubleau, Marquis de, 
commands reawve force at Langres, 251 
Sousa, Francisco de, Portuguese ambassador 
at the Hague, 401 
Southampton, Treaty qf, 262, 739 
South Sea Company, Swedish, 759 
Southwell, Charles I at, 339 ; 507 
Spada, Bernardino, Cardinal, 686 
Spain, and the United Provinces, 3 ; and 
France, ibid. ; and the Valtelline, Chap. 11 
passim, 129 sq.; poUoy of, in Italy, 39; 
134; 143; at war with Prance, 144 sqq. ; 
weakened by Catalan revolt. 149 ; 151 ; 
Biohelieu makes peace with, 264; 266; 
274; Charles I and, 275 sq., 284; 364 sq.; 
367 ; 398 sq. ; and the Treaty of West- 
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phalia, 401, 410, 414; 428; 430 sqq. ; 
Anglo-lTrancli alliance against, 439; Eng- 
land and, 440, 459, 462, 481 sqq., 642, 
656; noftility between Portugal and, 464; 
467; 472; and Ireland, 621; 541; 592; 
DuqJiesBe de Shevrense and, 696 ; struggle 
Ijptween France and, 598 sq. ; power of, in 
Italy, 600 sq.; 602 sq. ; 611; Turenne 
concledes treaty with, 613 ; Condd allied 
with, 616, 618 sq. ; Peace of Pyrenees 
and, 620; under Philip III and IV, see 
Chap. XXII; position of, in 1598, 666 sq.; 
66g sq. ; and Paul V, 671 sq. ; resumes 
hostilities towards Netherlands, 673 ; 
Urban VtU and, 674, 680 sqq. ; Treaty 
of Monzon and, 675 sq.; 677; Mantuan 
succession and, 678 sq. ; 684 sqq. ; Chigi 
and, 688 ; and the transfer of colonial 
power, see Chap. XXV ; and the United 
Provinces, ,714 sqq. ; 724 
Spandan, secured by Gustavus, 201, 203 
Sparre, Erik, Swedish noble, 165; consti- 
tution drawn up by, 167 ; 168 sq. ; flight 
and execution of, 172 sq. 

(Ernest George, Imperialist General, 

at Niitnberg, 218 ;• Saxony and, 225 
Spegx, Jacob, Dutch Ooverpor-General of 
the Indies, 711 
Spee, Friedrich von, 425 
Speier, under French protection, 597 ; 
bishopric of, 407 

Philip Christopher, Bishop of, see 

Trier 

Spens, Sir James, at Stockholm, 89 sq. 
Sperlette, John, Professor at Halle, 791 
BpTce Islands, English and Dutch in the, 
733 sqq. 

Spieghel, Hendrik Laurenszoon, 718 
Spilbergen, George van, voyages of, 713 
Spinola, Ambrogio, Marquis of, 3; 32; 66 
sq.; recalled to the Low Countries, 78; 
81 ; captures Breda, 88, 642, 691, 698; 
105; in Milan, 136, 079; and the Palati- 
nate, 34, 641, 673; death of, 138. 644 
Spinoza, Baruch von, 722; 789 
Bporck, Johann, Count von, 391 
Spottisw'oode, John, Archbishop of St 
Andrews, 487 ; 489 ; Lord Chancellor, 493 ; 
flight of, to England, 497 ; Charles I and, 
503, 512 

Sir Eobert, 501 

Spynie, Alexander Lindsay^ second Baron, 
at Stralsund, 107 

Stade, English Merchant Adventurers at, 8 
Stadion, Johann KSspar, Baron von, 233 
Stadtlohn, battle of, 86, 91 
Btalarm, General, in Finland, 172; 171 
Stalmann, agent of Christian William of 
Brandenburg, in Magdeburg, 195 
Stangebro, Sigismund defeated at, 172 
Stargard, taken by Gustavus Adolphus, 196 
Stayner, Sir Eichard, Admiral, destroys 
Spanish Plate fleet, 484, 660 
Stegeborg, Sigismund viotorious at, 172 
Steinwich, .burgomaster of Stralsund, 106 


Stcnay, 612 sq. ; Oondd and, 615, 619 
Stephen Bsthory, King of Poland, 167 
Stettin, Peace of, 166 ; and Sweden, 194, 
196, 199, 203, 404, 427, 482; and Bran- 
denburg, 430 

Stevens, Thomas, English Jesuit, 729 
Stewart, Sir Eobert, defeats O’Neill, 526 
Stiernhielm, George, Swedish scientist, 575 
Stiembdok, Swedish scientist, 575 
Stirling, and the English Liturgy, 497 
Stoakes, Captain John, 485 .. 

Stockholm, marriage of Gustavus at, 68 ; 
89; 161; Estates at (1563), 162; 164 sq.; 
Diet at (1582), 167 ; 170 sq. ; and Charles 
IX, 172, 174 sq. ; Christian IV at, 179; 
195; 209; Descartes dies at, 779;''787 
Stolbova, Peace of, 181 sq. 

Strafford, Sir Thomas Wentworth, first Earl 
of, early career of, 263 sqq. ; home policy 
of, 269 sq. ; 272 ; 276 sq. ; Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, 278 ; 283 sq. ; impeachment 
and trial of, 287 sqq.; death of, 290 sqq.; 
295 sq. ; 303 ; 316 ; 318 ; Irish policy of, 
517 sq. ; “ Graces ” and, 019 ; 520 sq. 
Stralsund, 105 sq. ; siege of, 106 sqq. ; 

Sweden end, 186, 191 sqq. ; 195; 219 
Strange, Lord, see Derby 
Strangnas, Bishop of, crowns Sigismund, 
171; free school of, 187 
Strassburg, Spanish in, 129; French in, 
144; 209; 368; 374 sq. ; 405; 407 
Stratton, victory of Hopton at, 313 
Strode, WilUam, 281 ; impeached, 297 
Stnhm, Swedes at, 187, 192 
Stuhmsdorf, negotiations at, 365 sq., 577 
Stupan, Domenio, 62 
Sture, Erik, murder of, 164 

Nils, stabbed in prison by Erik, 164 

Count Svante, murder of, 164 

Slyria, loyal to Ferdinand, 23 
Suckling, Sir John, plot of, 289 
Sully, Maximilien de Bdthune, Due de, and 
the Turk', 8 sq. ; retires to the Bastille, 
118 ; 122 ; rehgiouB freedom and;r 624 ; 
625 

Sulz, Alvig von, in the Engadine, 66 
Sulzbach, Count Palatine Augustus of, 
at Dresden, 215 sq. 

Philip of, in Fyen, 689 

Sumatra, Dutch trade in, 711; 740 
Sundgau, French claims to the, 602 
Surat, the English and Dutch at, 741 sqq. 
Surinam, English colony at, 755 
Susa, acquired by France, 134 sq. ; Treaty 
of. 275 

Says, Baron de, Wallenstein and, 237 
Swabia, Bernard in, 216 ; Guetavus and, 
219 ; ravaged in the War, 418 
Swammerdam, Jan, 722 «, 

Sweden, 135 ; Eichelieu and, 145 sq. ; and 
the Vasa, see Chap. V ; poverty of, 190 ; 
allies with the United Provinces, 191 sq. ; 
193; France and, 191 sq., 208; 210; 
211 sq.; 216; 222; Wallenstein and, 
^240 ; 248 sq. ; 246 ; 248 ; 250; Treaty ol 
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CompiSgne and, 231 ; Peace of Pragne 
and, 263 Bqq. ; and the later years of the 
War, see Chap. XIII; and the Peace 
of Westphalia, 395-426 ; disputes of, 
with Brandenburg, 426 sq. ; Treaty of 
Konigsberg and, 428; Austro-Brandenburg 
alliance concluded against, 429 ; attacked 
by Austria, Poland, etc., 430; 432 sq.; 
and England, 439, 541; from 1559-1600, 
see Chap. XX passim ; 601 sq. ; 620 ; 
Treaty bet^iveen France, Venice, and 
(1630), 679 ; 682 ; mines of, and Louis de 
Geer, 726 ; and African colonisation, 759 
Sweelinck, Dirk, 720 

Switzerland, 129; Catholic eautons of, and 
Paul^, 672; 673 sq.; Cartesian philosophy 
in, 791 ; see also the Grieons, etc. 
Sydenham, Col. WiUiam, expelled from 
Parliament, 548 
Bz6n, ^eace of, 192 

Taaffe, Theobald, second Viscount Taaffe, 
later first Earl of Carlingfoid, defeated 
at Mallow, 345, at Enockninoss, 531 
Table Bay, Dutch East India Company 
and, 713 

Talon, Omer, 621 

Tamarit, Catalan chief, and Louis XIII, 649 
Tarragona, and the Catalan rerolt, 648 sq. 
Tasman, Abel, voyages of, 713 
Taunton, during the Civil War, 313, 328 sq., 
331 

Tavannes, Comte de, in Burgundy, 612 sq.; 
in command of the Conde regiments, 
614 sqq. 

Teglio, Valtelline district, 35 ; 37; massacre 
in, 49 

Temple, Sir John, 534 
lernati, the Dutch in, 733, 742 
Terserus, Professor, Swedish finances and, 
675 

Teusin, Peace of, 171 
Texel, the, action off, 436; 476; 478 
Thijssen, Vice-Admiral Martin, 707 sq. 
Thionville (Diedenhofen), siege of, 595 
Tholen, defeat of John of Nassau near, 695 
Thom, capitulates to Charles X, 428 
Thou, Franqois- Auguste de, executed, 151; 
166 

Thuringia, Ban^r in, 366 sq,, 372, 383; 

Gudbriant in, 385 sq. 

Thurloe, John, Secretary of State, letters 
of, 443, 448; Bill of, 449; 451 
Thnm, Count Matthias, and the Bohemian 
succession, 16 sqq., 19 sqq. ; commands 
the forces of Bohemia, 21 sqq.; and the 
Imperial election, 28 ; and Bethlen Gahor, 
31; 65 sq.; 70 sq. ; in Danish service, 102 ; 
jp Stockholm, 196 ; 206 sq. ; 209 ; at 
Niimberg, 218 ; Swedish commissioner 
in Silesia, 224, 233; and Wallenstein, 
213, 234 sqq. ; imprisoned and liberated, 
237 

Thnsis, 37 ; 41 ; Stru/gei icht at, 46 sqq. ; 
51 sq. ; 55 


Tichhorne, Sir Henry, 531 “ 

Tidor, attacked by the Dutch (1605), 733 
Tiefenbaoh, Field-Marshal von, 199 ; 209 
Tilly, Count John Tzerklaes vqp, senters 
Upper Austria, 34; and '"ftie battle of 
Prague, 65 sq. ; 71 ; 78 Bqj victories of, 
at Wimpfen and feohBt,^80 sq.; takes, 
Heidelberg, 82; 85 sq.; remaining caifl-' 
paigns of, 91-102, 115, 214; besieges 
and takes Magdebm-g, 201 sqq.; Imperial 
plenipotentiary at Liibeck, 108 sq. ; 208 ; 
driven into Bavaria, 213 ; death of, 214 ; 
642 

Timbuctoo, the English and, 7.59 ® 

Tirano, 35 sq. ; strategical importance of, 
39; 41; massacre in, 49; 50 sq.; 58; 
Bohan at, 61 

Tirso de Molina (Gabriel Tellez), 662 
Tobago, the Earl of Warwick and, 758 
Toggenburg, House of, 36 ; 55 
Toiras, Jean de Saint-Bonnet, Seigneur de. 
Marshal of France, at Be, 132 
Toledo, Don Fadrique de, at Bahia, 704 sq. 

Don Pedro de, see Prancavila 

Tommaso, Prince, of Savoy, see Savoy 
Torgan, John George and, 204; '211; 5an4r 
at, 373 sq. ; 390 • 

Torre, Count da, at Pernambuco, 708* 
Torreonsa, Marquis of, at Monjuich, 649 
Torricelli, Evangelista, experiments of, 794 
Torstensson, Lennart. Count of Ortala, 
Swedish General, 366 ; at Eyritz, 367 ; 
at Wittstook, 372; in command, 386; 
invades Denmark, 387 ; 388 sqq. ; Oxen- 
stierna and, 569 ; 571 ; Charles X and, 
576, 682; 584 sq. • 

Tortosa, captured by Philip IV in 1650, 
661 

Tott, Swedish General, at Bostock, 207 ; 
220 

Toni, bishoprio of, and France, 404, 602 
Toulon, Kupert and Maurice at, 465 
Toutsch, Bonaventura, 52 ; death of, 55 
Towerson, Gabriel, 739 
Traherne, Thomas, 771 
Traite de Vhomme, 790 
Tranquehar, Danish fort at, 746 
Traquair, Sir John Stewart, first Earl of, 
Charles I and, 498 ; royal commissioner, 
503 

Trautmansdorff, Count Maximilian von, 
sent to WallJ|.stein, 238 sqq. ; at Pirna, 
252; Imperial plenipotentiary at Mimster, 
400, 412 

Trezka, Count Adam Brdmann, Bohemian 
politician, and Wallenstein, 213, 234; dis- 
missal of, 240 sq. ; murdered at Eger, 242 
Treatise of Civil Power, the, 543 
Tremblay, Franqois du, see Joseph, Pere 
Triebel, Werth at, 392 
Trier, Phili;) Christopher von Sotern, Arch- 
bishop-Elector of, 84 ; accepts French 
Protection, 141 sq.; 144; 210; secures 
“neutrality,” 215 ; appeal of, to France, 
220, 230 ; 246 ; carried off by the Spaniards, 
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251; reinstated at the Peace of Westphalia, 
409 

Trinidad, the founding of, 768 
Triple# the army at, 343 

Troibreze, Colonel, at Batisbon, 231 
Tromp, Lieut. ^dmiral Martin Harpertzoon, 
natal viotories of, 147; 311; action oft 
"iFolkestone and, 471; 472 sq.; -rietory of, 
o3 ijungenesB, 474; defeat of, off Port- 
land, 475; 476 sqq.; Eesolutionsof (1652), 
479; at Dunkirk, 598, 703; 646; at the 
battle of the Downs, 700 
Trondhjem, Treaty of Eoeskilde and, 586 ; 

rAtored to Denmark, 591 
Tmxillo, destroyed by the Dutch, 751 
Tschernembl, Baron Erasmus von, Pro- 
testant leader in Austria, 16; 21 
Tubingen, opposed to Heidelberg, 5 
Tunis, dealings of Blake with, 483 
Turenne, Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
Vicomte de. Marshal of France, trained in 
wars of Louis XIII, 149 ; 368 ; wounded 
at Zabern, 370 ; 376 sq. ; on the Ehine, 
388 sqq.; 392 sq. ; and James H, 540; 
account of, 595 ; 597 sqq. ; and the 
Befnatdiaea, 595,. 610; joins the first 
French igbellion, 611 sqq.; concludes 
tl^aty with Spain, 613; nl5 sqq.; 659 
Turnham Green, Charles checked at, 308 sq. 
Tuscany, and Spain, 666 ; and the war of 
the Barberini, 660 sq. 

Grand Duke of, see Ferdinand I 

and Ferdinand II 

Tuttlingen, victory of Imperialists at, 388 
Tyrnau, Peace of, 11 
Tja-ol, loyal to Ferdinand, 23; under 
Archduke Leopold, 26 ; 35 ; 39 ; Planta’s 
possessions in, 46 ; Austrian power in 
the, 64 ; 61 sq. 

Tyrone, John O’Neill, titular Earl of, death 
of, 622, 649 

liberlingen, placed in Swedish hands, 391 
Uceda, Duke of, at Court, 6288q.; at Burgos, 
630; 631 sqq. ; Olivares and, 635 sq. 
Ukraine, the, and the Treaty of Oliva, 591 
Dlfeld, Leonora Christina, marriage of, 673 

Korfits, Christian IV and, 572; 

at the Hague, 573 sq.; 584 sq.; Treaty 
of Eoeskilde and, 686 
Dim, the Union at, 34; Treaty of (1020), 
125; 209; 214; 220; Tri 3 .j of (1647), 391 
Ulric of Denmark, see Schwerin 
Ulster, plantation of, 513; 520; rebellion 
in, 522 sq. ; 624 sqq. ; 531 sq. ; Cromwell's 
campaign in, 534 

United Provinces, prospects of peace in, 3; 
commerce of, 8; and the Hanse Towns, 
8; 68; 119; 129; and France, 142, 144, 
lib, 602, G75; defensive aUianee of 
Sweden with, 191 ; 194 ; 230 ; peace 
negotiations between Spain and, 230; 
262; projected partition of, 275 sq.; 373; 
387; Peace of Bromsebio and, 390; and 
the Peace of Westphalia, 398 sq., 401, 


410, 414; and the war with England, 
see Chap. XVI ; and the English Bepublic, 
541; 666; under Frederick Henry, Prince 
of Orange, see Chap. XXIV passim; end 
the transfer of colonial power, see 
Chap. XXV 

Dpsala, Constitution, 161 sq.; 164; Eesolu- 
tion of, 170, 175 ; 171 sq. ; 184 ; University 
of, 187, 578; consultation at (1629), 193; 
207; 787 

Urban VIII (Mafieo Barberipj), Pope, and 
the ValteUine, 57 sq., 129 sq.; and the 
Treaty of Monzon, 60, 676; 74 sq.; 84; 
and the House of Habsburg, 88, 365; 
and the Edict of Bestitution, 113 ; 
espouses cause of Nevers, 115, ^8 sq. ; 
143; and Bichelieu, 156; 211; 367; 373; 
and the Treaty of Westphalia, 396 sqq. ; 
668; 674; 676; GalBeo and, 677; Euro- 
pean policy of, 680 sqq.; internal govern- 
ment of, 684 sq. ; war of the Barberini 
and, 686; 687 sq. 

Urbino, duchy of, Urban VUI and, 684, 686 

Francis Maria II, Duke of, 666 

Dsedom, Gustavus lands on, 191, 193, 197 
UskoUs, in Carniola, Croatia, and Dalmatia, 
11; 40; and the Archduke Ferdinand, 45 
Usselincx, and the Dutch West India 
Company, 703, 750; Gustavus and, 759 
Utrecht, Province of, ravaged, 693 ; negotia- 
tions at Munster and, 715; Academy 
founded at, 717; Union of, '723; 724 
Uxbridge, negotiations at, 327 sq.; 343 

Yadstena, 165; oonstitution promulgated 
at, 167; 169; 172 

ValeoEla, Portuguese Vice-Admiral, 708 
Valeggio, Imperial victory at, 679 
Valencia, Cortes of, 628, 643 
Valenciennes, Turenne defeated at, 619, 
659 sq. 

Valentine, Benjamin, imprisonment of, 281 
Valley, Count von, see Kurtz, Baron 
Valtelliue, the, lee Chap. H; Bichelieu and, 
123, 141, 148, 642 ; 129 sq. ; 136 ; 

Philip III and, 634 sq. ; 640 sq. ; Protes- 
tant massacre in, 672 sq. ; Gregory XV 
and, 674; Urban VIH and, 675; seized 
by Bohan, 683 

Von der Heist, Bartholomaeus, art of, 723 
Van Diemen’s Land, discovery of, 713 
Van Diemen, Aathoni, Dutch Governor- 
General of the Indies, 711; 740 
Vane, Sir Henry, the elder, at Mainz, 209 ; 
220 ; witnesses against Strafford, 289 ; 
abolition of Episcopacy and, 292 

Sir Henry, the younger, at Leith, 

317; 322; and Cromwell, 448 ; 451; 
foreign policy and, 541 sq. ; and •re- 
ligious toleration, 543; Committee of 
Safety and, 546; expelled from Parlia- 
ment, 548 
Vanini, Cesaic, 777 

Van Speult, Dutch Goveruor of Amboina, 
the “masaaore" and, 739 
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Varberg, capture of, 16.1 ; recovered, 166 
Vambiiler, John Conrad, Protestant pleni- 
potentiary at Congress (1645-8), 401; 400 
Vasa, the, see Chap. V 
Vasaborg, Count Gustaf Gustafsson, 409 
Vasoonoelloa, Miguel, rule of, in Portugal, 
650 sq. ; killed, 652 ; 654 
Vasteras, free school of, 187 
Vastergotland, and the Danes, 180 
Vaudois, the persecution of the, 439 
Vaugelas, Claude Favre de, 156 
Vaughan, Henry, religious attitude of, 766 ; 

and nature, 770 ; 772 ; 774 
Vavasour, Sir Charles, 526 
Vazerol, Bund, of 1471 at, 36 
Vecohij, Geronimo, 789 
Velasquez de Silva, Diego Rodriguez, 
portraits by, 637, 658, 687 ; Philip IV 
and, 664 

Vena^s, General Robert, expedition of, 
to West Indies, 481 sq. ; in Ulster, 534 
Venden, the Russians overthrown at, 167 
Vendflme, Cdsar, Duke of, 119 ; expedition 
against, 120 ; 124 ; 126 ; imprisoned, 
131; 609; 617 

Louis, Duke of, marriage of, 609, 

612 ; Governor of Provence, 618 
Venice, and Styria, 11, 123; and Bohemia, 
23 ; and the Valtelline, Chap. EC passim ; 
the Emperor’s campaign against, 73; 75 ; 
and the Peace of Monzon, 88 ; 95 ; 98 ; 
119 ; league with France of, 130 ; 134 sq. ; 
Seigniory of, 396, 398; and Savoy, 626, 
631 ; conspiracy against, 632 sq. ; 639 ; 
643 ; 666 ; Paul V and, 669 sqq. ; 673 ; 
Treaty of Monzon and, 675; Treaty 
between France, Sweden and, 679 ; 
roused to rebellion, 686 sq. 

Venosta, the, Valtelline noble family, 48 
Vercelli, Oavoy defeated at, 626 
Verden, 390; the bishopric of, claimed by 
Sweden at Osnabrtick, 403 sq, ; duchy 
of, included in the Hildesheim Alliance, 
425 f 432 ; 584 

Bishop of, see Frederick III, King of 

Denmark, also Wartenberg 
Verdugo, Count, Imperialist ofiBoer, 66 
Verdun, bishopric of, ceded to France, 404 ; 
602 

Vere, Sir Horace, Baron Vere of Tilbury, 
leader of English volunteers for Germany, 
84; 77 sq.; 82; killed, 693 
Vemey, Sir Edmund, 304 
Viau, Th5ophile de, 777 
Viborg, Eusso-Swedish alliance at, 176 
Vic, Mdry de, French ambassador, 41 ; 42 
Vico, Giovanni Battista, 791 
Victor Amadeus I, Duke of Savoy, 678 
Vid il, Portuguese leader in Brazil, revolt 
of, against Dutch, 714 
Vieira, Antonio, 714 ; 753 
Vienna, Catholic party in, 11 ; 22 ; Thurn 
at, 25, 27 sqq. ; 31 ; march of Bohemian 
army on, 64; 71; Caraffa at, 73; Uni- 
versity of, 77; 92; 91; 98; 100; 108;, 
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114 ; Bichel’s correspondence and, 238 ; 
240 sq. ; in danger from the Swedes, .389 ; 
391 ; 427 sq. ; Imperial succession and 
the Court of, 429 ; 678 ; Cjbi.let 'of, and 
Urban VIII, 681 

Vienna, Bishop Anton of, VJallenstein and, 
238 ; 240 ^ 

Villenenve-Saint-Georges, Turenne at, 617 
Villeroy, Nicolas de Neufville, Seigueur de, 
French statesman, 45 ; 118 ; superseded, 
122 

Vincennes, escape of Beaufort from, 609 ; 

rebel Princes imprisoned at, 612 , 
Vincent de Paul, Saint, 156; 621 
Virginia, Province of, 747 ; the Dutch for- 
bidden to trade in, 470 ; Company, 748 
Visconti, BernabO, murder of, 35 

Giammastino, 35 

Gian Galeazzo, 35 

Visions of Philander, 425 • 

Visseher, Anna, 718; 720; poetry of, 721 
Maria (Tesselschade), 718 ; corre- 
spondence of Hooft with, 720 ; poetry of, 
721 

Boemer, and Dutch letters, 7^ 

Vittsjo, Gustavus surprised near, 179 
Voet, Gisbtit ^e, 788 ® 

Voigtland, the, raided by Hoik, 235 
Voiture, Vincent, 156 
Volmar, Isaac, 400 

Vondel, Joost van den, dramatic works of, 
718 sq. ; 720 sq. 

Vorstius (Everard van Voorst), 717 
Vos, Jan, 720 

Vossins, Gerardus Johannes, 717; 720 
VulpiuB, Grisons leader, escape of, 55"* 

Waerdenbnrgh, Colonel Diederik Van, 707 
Wagner, Gabriel, 791 
Waidhans, Mansfeld dislodged from, 78 
Waldeok, Prince George Frederick of, 
and Frederick William of Brandenburg, 
426 sqq., 430; passes into service of 
.Sweden, 429 

Wales, North, Eoyalist rising in, 540; 

South, rising in (1648), 348 sq. 
Wallenstein (Waldstein), Albrecht, Graf von 
(afterwards Duke of Mecklenburg and 
Prince of Friedland), 26 sq. ; 71 sqq. ; 
81; 87; 92; Prince of Fiiedland, 93; 
in Lower SaxfU|v. 94 ; at Dessau Bridge, 
95 sqq.; senuPan agent to Brunswick 
(1625), 96 ; 98 sqq. ; at the height of his 
power, 103 ; Duke of Mecklenburg, 104 ; 
105 gq. ; besieges ana’ fails before Stral- 
Bund, 107 sqq. ; and the Pence of Liibeok, 
109 sq. ; and the Edict of Eestitution, 
111 sqq.; dismissal of, 114 sqq.; cha- 
racter of, 117 ; return of, 141 ; 195 sq. ; 
198 ; army of, 200 ; 203 sq. ; negotiations 
between Gustavus and, 192, 206; 207; 
209 sqq. ; 212; takes possession of Prague, 
213 ; 214 sqq. ; campaign before Niitn- 
berg of, 217 sq.; 219 sq.; at the battle of 
Liitzen, 221 ; 222 ; end ot, see 9hap. VII ; 




277; 36i; 372; would -'ne arbiter of peace 
in the Empire, 396 ; 400 ; 680 ; murder 
of, 143, 276, 683 

■Wftllenstefo, Maximilian von, 242 
Waller, Edmund, Eoyalist plot of, 314 ; 343 

■, Sir Harfeeba, m Ireland, 647 

- — Sir William, 304 ; at Portsmouth, 

305 ; 312; defeated at Eoundway Down, 
313 ;«314 sq. ; member of the Committee 
of Both Kingdoms, 320 ; victory of, at 
Cheriten, 323 ; invests Oxford, 333 ; 334 
sq. ; at Taunton, 323 ; imprisonment of, 

WaMiof, Swedish victory (1626) of, 182 
Wallmerode, and Wallenstein, 241 
Waltensburg, Grey Leaguers of, 36 
Walter, Sir John, suspension of, 281 
Walton, Col. Valentine, army and, 545, 547 
Wandesforile, Sir Christopher, Strafford’s 
deputy, 52i ; death of, ibid. 

Warmia (Brmeland), and Gustavus, 180; 

and the Treaty of Konigsberg, 428 
Warner, Thomas, at St Kitts, 758 
Wanin^on, Royalists at, 540 
WaifKJW, battle of, 428; Swedish expedition 
to (1653),‘ 681 aqq.* 

Wwtenberg? Count Franoi% William von, 
BiBhop of Osnahtuob, etc., Cardinal, 96 ; 
112 ; representative of the Electoral Col- 
lege (1645-8), 400 sq. ; expelled from 
the bishopric of Verden, 404 
Wartensleben, Count, Daniah envoy, 233 
Warwick, Sir Robert Rich, second Earl of, 
Admiral of the fleet for Parliament, 301, 
326, 351, 460; and Trinidad, 758 
Sir Philip, 307 

Waterford, meeting of clergy at, 030; 534; 

final settlement and, 536 
Wehlau, Treaty of, 420, 583 
Weimar, burial-place of Bernard, 381 
see also Saxe-Weimar 


Weston, Richard, fiist Eail ol Portland, 
Wentworth and, 272; character of, 278 ; 
281 sq. 

Westphalia, condition of towns of, 420 sq. 

Peace of, due to Bicbelien, 141, 157 ; 

and events in England, 352 ; see Chap. 
XIV ; 421 ; the triumph of Mazarin'a 
poHcy, 602 ; 603 ; 607 ; 620 ; 688 ; 702 ; 
see also Munster and Osnabriick 
Wetstein, John Rudolf, at the Congress, 
401 , 

Wetterau, the, and the War, 418 
Wexford, captured by Cromwell, 435; 
plantation of North, 613 ; 525 ; sack of, 
534; final settlement and, 536 
Whalley, Edward, Major-General, %29 
Whetliam, Nathaniel, 547 
Whiteloek, Bulstrode, and Cromwell’s office, 
443 ; ami Richard Cromwell, 448 ; 450 ; 548 
Wiestooh, Mansfeld at, 80 g. 

Wight, Isle of, Charles I in, 346, 507 
Wildenberg, Planta’s fortress at, 46 sq. 
Willekens, Jacob, takes San Salvador, 750 
William III, King of England, birth of, 
701, 727; 720 

Williams, John, Archbishop of York, Lord 
Keeper, 258; persecution and, 260; before 
the Star Chamber, 280; Episcopacy and, 
292; impeached, 297; 356 

Roger, tract of, 320 

Willinger, Achatins, 76 
Willis, Sir Richard, 540 
Willoughby, Francis, Baron Willoughby of 
Parham, at Gainsborough, 814; 321; in 
the Downs, 350; at Surinam, 755 
■Wimbledon, Sir Edward Cecil, Viscount, 
attack of, upon Cadiz, 642 
Wimpfen, battle of, 80 sq. 

Winceby, fight at, 315 
Winchester, John Paulet, fifth Mhrquis of, 
315 


Weissenfels, headquarters of Imperialists, 
220 

Weissenstein, taken by Ivan, 166; 171 
Wentworth, see Straftord 
Werhen, Gustavus Adolphus at, 203 sq. ; 
Ban4r at, 366, 372 

Werth, Johann von, 223; at Ratisbon, 231 ; 
244 ; at N oidlingen, 245 ; at Heidelberg, 
246,2488q.; takes Speier, 250; in Picardy, 
371; 374 sqq.; 388 sqq- havoc wrought 
by, 621 >i- 

Weael, captured by Dieden, 693 
West India Company, the Dutch, 694; 
foimed (1621), 7D3; at San Salvador, 
704 sq.; 706; Pernambuco taken by, 707; 
709 sq.; Peace of Munster and, 716; 728; 
American coast and, 749; in Biazil,750sq.; 
Joan Maurice of Nassau and, 752 aq. ; in 
South America, 755; and Providence 
Island, 758 ; the French, 759 
Westmeath, Richard Nugent, second Earl 
of, 535 

Westminster, Tieaty of (Oct. 24, 1655), 619 
Ass^bly (the), see Chap, XII 


Windehank, Sir Francis, Pauzani and, 280 ; 
flight of, 287 

Windsor, 348 ; Charles I at, 354 
Wmmngton Bridge, Booth defeated at, 541 
V/ismar, Gustavus and, 191; 204; ola,med 
by Sweden at Osnabruok, 403 sq. ; 407 ; 
commercial prosperity of, 420 ; Treaty of, 
370, 373 

With, Vice-Admiral Witte Comeliszoon de, 
succeeds Van Tromp, 473; in the Texel, 
476; 478; Christian IV and, 572; at the 
battle of the Downs, 700; 703; 726; 
defeat of, at the Reciff, 753 
Witt, Jacob de, imprisonment of, 726 

John dp, statesmanship of, 727 

Wittenberg, 201 ; Swedes advance to, 204 

Arvid, marches towards Warsaw, 

581 sq. a 

Wittenweier, battle of, 376 sq. 

Wittstocli, victory of Bandr at, 372 ; 374 
■Wladislav IV, King of Poland, 174 ; becomes 
Tsar, 176 ; end of the dream of a Polish 
Tsar, 189; Prussian provinces and, 670; 
mihtary successes of, 579 sq. 
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WolfenbuttlT 'lO, Christian IV%t, 96 bi] ; 
]0’, Imp 0 ' lalist"- at, 385 sq. , ice Bruns- 
wick -Wolfenbuttel 
Wood, Ben]nmin, 729 
Worcester, occupied by Essex, 307; King 
at, 323, 331 bcj.; 335, victory of Cromwell 
at, 43b, 510 

Woitns, forces of the Union at, 66 sq ; 84; 
Convention, 249; Oxenstierna at, 251; 

» captured by Turenne, 389; 597 
Wrangel, Hermann, Swedish General, in 
Prussia, 164) ; invades Biandenburg, 
372 sqq. 

Karl Gustaf, Count of Sylfnitz- 

bouig, Swedish General, 380 ; carries on 
Danish War, 388; succeeds in Swedish 
oomm^hd, 390 sqq ; at Kolberg Heitli, 
571, captures Bornholm, 572; 580; in 
Denmark, 584 sqq ; 591 
Wrexham, Eoyaliats at, 540 
Wuitteqiberg, 4; depopulation of, 418; 
agricultural conditions m, 419; govern- 
ment of, 424 

House of, and the Peace of West- 
phalia, 409 

Duke Eberhard of, at Strnssbnrg, 245 ; 

and the Peace of Prague, 254 

Duke John Frederick of, 67, agrees 

to abandon Frederick, b9; 80 

Duke Magnus of, with the Margrave 

of Baden, 80 

Duke Ulno of, march of, on Pans, 617 

Wuizburg, the Catholic League at, 32, 100; 
Tillyinpulsedat, 208 , omi administration 
of, 20S, Horn at, 213, capitulation of, 
245 

Philipp Adolf (v. Elirenherg), Bishop 

of, 210, 423 

Xanten, Treaty of, 10 : 13 

Xavier, Fraticis, nee Francis Xavier (iSaint) 

York, Council of Pceis at, 285; 301; 311; 
308, 315, 321 

Duka of, sec James U, King ot Eng- 
land 


Yuikshire, Charles I in, 305 ; attitude oTf 
towards the Civil War, 308 ; S13 sq 
320sqq ; 332; Boyahst risings in, ^41, 


Zabern (Saverne), occupied by French, 144, 
Gallas m, 368; siege of, 910 
Zablat, Mansfeld routed at, 27 
Zambia, see Prevost 

Zamoyski, Joan, Polish Chancellor, elfction 
of Sigiemund and, 168; 174; conquers 
Moldavia, 1S8, death of, 175, 189 
Zealand, Toistenssonm, 387 ; 561; struggle 
between Danes and Swedes in, 584 ng., 
587, 589 

Zeeland, represented at Munster, 401, 
715, 473, 691; 694; naval enthusiasm 
of, 700; WiUiam II of Orange and, 724 
Zehngenchten, the, 35 sq ; votes for the 
Venetian alliance, 42, 55 
Zeller, Christopher, 76 • 

Zelo domus Dei, Innocent X’s bull, 415; 
688 

Zeno, Eenier, 40 

Zernez, the Pieachers at, 46 ; 58 

Zierotm, Kail von, moderate poljcy of,tf 2 ; 

debt of the Habsbmg# to, 28 ; 74 
Znaim, Wallenstein at, 212 sq. * • 

Zolkievski, Pohsh commander, 176 ; expels 
Cossacks fiom the Ukraine, 168, death 
of, 189 

Zsitva-Torok, Peace of, 8, 11 
Zuniga, Baldassare de, at Linz, 11 , and the 
Madiid negotiations (1620), 53; 637 sq. 
Ziirbaran, Francisco, art ot, 664 
Zurich, and the Spanish alliance, 45 ; app^ 
of the Bund to, 50 ; 62 ; Treaty of, 63 
Zusmarshausen, death of Melander at, 
393 

Zweibrucken, House of, Charles X heir of, 
578 

John Casimir, Count Palatine of, 182 ; 

at Stockholm, 191 ; 568 ; 675 sq. ; Oxen- 
stiema and, 577 
Zwettel, taken by Thum, 25 
Zwingh, Ulrich, 36 
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